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PREFACE. 


During  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mezioo,  the  anthor, 
wliile  serving  on  the  staff  of  the  commander  of  the  Pacific  squadron, 
and  as  Secretary  of  State  of  California,  was  often  required  to  giye  opin- 
ions on  questions  of  international  law  growing  out  of  the  operations  of 
the  war.  As  it  was  sometimes  difficult  or  impossible  to  procure  books 
of  reference,  except  in  the  libraries  of  ships  of  war  which  occasionally 
touched  at  the  ports  of  the  northern  Pacific,  he  commenced  a  series  of 
notes  and  extracts,  which  were  arranged  under  different  heads,  convenient 
for  use.  The  manuscript  so  formed  has  been  occasionally  added  to  as 
new  books  were  procured,  and  it  is  now  given  to  tiie  press,  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  found  useful  to  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
possibly,  also,  to  the  professional  lawyer.  With  this  view,  a  number  of 
authorities  are  referred  to  at  the.end  of  each  paragraph.  It  is  proper 
to  remark  that  these  authorities  are  not  quoted  in  support  of  the  views 
expressed  in  the  text,  for  they  are  sometimes  directly  opposed  to  the 
opinions  so  expressed.  They  will,  however,  be  found  to  contain  som^ 
thing  upon  the  questions  discussed,  or  upon  matters  inmiediately  con- 
nected with  them. 

H.  W.  H. 

San  Fraaeiflco,  Gal.,  Hay,  1861. 
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lo  ooireeting  proo^  so  important  in  a  work  of  thia  kind.  It  will,  theiefore,  probablj  ba 
finmd  to  oontaiA  some  tjpognq»hioal  errora^  which  would  otherwise  hare  been  oorreoted. 
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§  1.  In  the  following  sketch  of  the  history  of  international 
law,  we  shall  divide  the  subject  into  periods  of  unequal  length, 
but  usually  marked  by  some  important  event,  and  having 
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reference  rather  to  the  progress  of  the  law  than  the  history 
of  nations.  This  plan  seems  preferable  to  that  adopted  by 
Hallam,  of  dividing  it  arbitrarily  into  periods  of  half  a 
century  each.  We  shall  therefore  consider  the  condition  of 
international  jurisprudence:  1st,  Among  Jbhe  ancients ;  2d, 
From  the  beginning  of  the  christian  era  to  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire ;  3d,  From  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
to  the  beginning  of  the  reformation ;  4th,  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reformation  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia ;  6th, 
From  the  peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht ;  6th, 
From  the  peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  close  of  the  seven  years 
war;  7th,  From  the  close  of  the  seven  years  war  to  the 
beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  8th,  From  the  begin- 
ning of  French  Revolution  to  the  congresses  of  Paris  and 
Vienna  in  1814  and  1815  ;  9th,  From  the  congress  of  Vienna 
to  the  treaty  of  Washington  in  1842 ;  10th,  From  treaty  of 
Washington  to  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States  in  1861. 

These  divisions  are  somewhat  different  from  those  adopted 
by  other  writers,  but  they  seem  to  us  most  rational,  or  at 
least,  as  best  suited  to  the  very  brief  historical  oatline  which 
we  propose.  {Omptedaj  Literatur  des  Volkerrechts;  KamptZy 
Literatur  des  Volkerrechts;  HaUarriy  Literature  of  Europe; 
Wardy  Law  of  Nations ;  Wheaiony  History  Law  of  Nations; 
PhUlimorey  on  International  LaWy  preface.) 


FIRST  PERIOD — INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AMONG  THE  ANCIENTS. 

§  2.  The  history  of  the  Jews,  as  derived  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  the  writings  of  Josephus,  furnishes  much  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  rules  by  which  the  ancient  Hebrews 
regulated  their  intercourse  with  other  nations  in  peace  and 
war.  Grotius  and  other  writers  on  international  jurispru- 
dence have  illustrated  their  own  views  of  public  law  by 
numerous  examples  taken  from  the  history  of  this  singular 
people,  and  Selden's  International  Law  of  the  Jews,  entitled 
De  Jure  Naturali  et  Gentium  juxta  disciplinam  Ebraeoruniy 
is  a  work  of  great  erudition.  He  very  justly  distinguishes 
between  the  usages  and  practices  which  were  susceptible  ot 
general  application,  and  those  limited  rules  of  conduct  which 
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constitnte  the  jus  gentium  of  the  Roman  lawyers.  As  might 
be  expected  from  an  isolated  and  religiotis  people,  most  of 
the  laws  regulating  their  international  intercourse  in  peace 
and  war,  were  of  the  latter  character.  Nevertheless  the  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  Jews  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study  in 
its  connection  with  this  branch  of  public  law ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  there  is  much  in  the  Jewish  dispen8ati6n, 
although  of  divine  revelation,  which  has  exclusive  reference 
to  them  as  a  peeuliar  people,  with  a  special  mission  to  per- 
fonn,  and  therefore  not  of  general  application.  ( WheaUm^ 
Hist  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  103,  104;  Selden^  De  Jure  etc., 
JEAr<ucrum  ;  Josephus^  Jacish  Antiquities  ;  Josephus^  History  of 
the  Jewish  War;  Manning^  Law  of  Nations ,  p.  6 ;  Garden,  De 
D^)loniatie,  pt.  1 ;  Laurent,  Droit  des  Gens,  tome  1,  liv.  4.) 

§  3.  Nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  international  law  among 
ancient  states  is  derived  from  their  intercourse  with  the 
Jews,  and  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  more  particularly 
with  the  latter.    Although  no  professed  treatise  on  interna- 
tional jurisprudence  has  been  left  us  by  any  classical  writer, 
nevertheless  much   information   respecting  this  branch  of 
public  law  among  the  Qreeks  and  Romans  has  been  elicited 
from  their  civil  laws  and  military  ordinances,  and  from  the 
history  of  their  numerous  wars, — information  calculated  to 
throw  much  light  upon  the  rules  by  which,  at  different  peri- 
ods, they  regulated  their  intercourse  with  other  nations. 
Most  of  these  rules  were  exclusively  founded  on  religion. 
"  The  laws  of  peace  and  war,  the  inviolability  of  heralds  and 
ambassadors,  the  right  of  asylum,  and  the  obligation  of  trea- 
ties, were  all  consecrated  by  religious  principles  and  rites. 
Ambassadors,  heralds,  and  fugitives  who  took  refuge  in  the 
temples,  or  on  the  household-hearth,  were  deemed  inviolable 
because  they  were  invested  with  a  sacred  character  and  the 
symbols  of  religion.     Treaties  were  sanctioned  with  solemn 
oaths,  the  violation  of  which,  it  was  believed,  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  vengeance  of  the  Gods.    "War  between  nations 
of  the  same  race  and  religion  was  declared  with  sacred  rites 
and  ceremonies.     The  heralds  proclaimed  its  existence  by 
devoting  the  enemy  to  the  infernal  deities.''     {Whealon*s 
Mm.  Int.  Law,  pref.  to  third  edition ;   Wheaton,  Hist  Law 
of  Natims,  pp.  1-25 ;  Maekmt^sh,  MisceOaneaus  Works,  p.  166 ; 
1* 
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Ward^  Law  of  Nations^  vol.  1,  pp.  171  et  seq. ;  Manning^  Law 
of  NationSj  pp.  ft-8 ;  JUartenSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  10 ; 
Bitter,  De  Feciales  Populi  Bomani ;  Grarden,  De  DipbrnatiCj 
pt.  1 ;  Laurent,  Droit  des  Gens,  tomes  2  and  8.) 

§  4.  What  was  called  the  law  of  nations  (Jus  gentium)  by 
the  Romans,  was  not  any  positive  system  or  code  of  jurispru- 
dence established  by  the  consent  of  all,  or  even  the  greater 
part,  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  applicable  alike  to 
themselves  and  others ;  it  was  simply  a  civil  law  of  their  own, 
made  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  theif  own  conduct 
toward  others  in  the  hostile  intercourse  of  war.  It  was, 
therefore,  contracted  in  its  nature,  and  somewhat  illiberal  in 
the  character  of  its  provisions.  In  proportion,  however,  as 
the  Roman  empire  was  extended,  and  as  the  Roman  people 
established  distant  provinces  and  assimilated  to  itself  the 
nations  which  it  conquered,  the  ju3  gentium  became  more 
general  and  comprehensive  in  its  character  and  more  liberal 
in  its  precepts. 

The  Romans  early  incorporated  into  their  maritime  laws 
the  principles  of  the  nautical  code  of  the  Greeks,  and  as  their 
commerce  and  intercourse  with  other  nations  increased,  these 
laws  became  more  liberal  and  general  in  their  character  and 
provisions.  Many  fragments  of  these  old  laws  are  still  pre- 
served and  may  be  traced  in  the  code  Theodosian,  the  Code, 
Digest  and  Pandects  of  Justinian,  in  the  Basilicae,  and  the 
Maritime  Constitutions  promulgated  by  the  emperor  Leon. 
( Wheaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  p.  29  ;  Ward,  Law  of  Nations, 
vol.  1,  pp.  171,  et  seq. ;  Mackeldy,  {Kaufman,)  Civil  Law,  vol. 
1,  pp.  20,  21 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  7,  8 ;  BouJay- 
Paty,  Droit  Com.  Mar.,  t  1,  pp.  33-54 ;  Pardessus,  Us  et  Cou- 
tames  de  la  Mer,  tom.  1,  caps.  1-5 ;  Laurent,  Droit  des  GenSj 
torn.  8.) 


SECOND   PERIOD  —  FROM    THE  CHRISTIAN    BRA   TO  THE   FALL   OF 
THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

§  5.  The  doctrines  of  the  christian  religion,  and  the  uni- 
versality of  their  application,  were  well  calculated  to  give  a 
milder  character  and  a  greater  extension  to  the  principles  of 
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iutemational  law,  than  they  had  received  either  under  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  or  the  defective  and  multifarious  system 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology.  But  its  progress  was 
comparatively  slow,  and  the  hitter  persecutions  suftered  hy 
the  early  christians  naturally  engendered  a  spirit  of  retalia- 
tion. Moreover,  it  must  be  continually  home  in  mind,  while 
tracing  the  history  of  international  relations  during  the  reigns 
of  Constantine  and  the  succeeding  christian  emperors,  that 
the  contests  which  they  carried  on  with  barbarous  states 
were  not  of  a  character  to  develop  the  refinements  of  a  conv- 
mercia  belli,  or  even  to  cause  the  observance  of  the  acknowl- 
edged usages  of  war,  or  the  previously  established  practices 
of  international  intercourse  in  peace.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that  the  seeds  of  intellectual  decease  had  already 
been  sown,  and  that  all  branches  of  learning  were  on  the 
decline,  before  the  acknowledgment  and  toleration  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  empire,  by  the  formal  edict  of  pacification  at 
the  hands  of  Constantine.  "  The  revolution  accomplished 
by  Constantine,"  says  Schlegel,  "might  have  become  a  real, 
and  by  far  the  most  comprehensive,  regeneration  of  the 
Soman  State,  as  it  substituted  for  its  originally  defective  and 
now  completely  rotten  foundation  of  paganism,  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  life,  and  a  higher  and  more  potent  energy  of  divine 
truth  and  eternal  justice.  But  Christianity  had  not  yet 
become  the  universal  religion  of  the  people,  and  the  empire 
of  Rome, — otherwise  the  great  reaction,  which  took  place 
under  Julian,  had  not  been  possible.  The  peasantry,  in  par- 
ticular, continued  for  a  long  timf  yet  attached  to  the  old 
idolatry ;  and  hence  the  name  of  pagans  was  derived.  E\en 
Constantine,  though  he  publicly  declared  himself  a  convert 
to  Christianity,  still  did  not  dare  to  receive  baptism  immedi- 
ately, and  thus  enter  fully  into  the  great  community  of 
christians.  The  administration  of  the  Roman  State  was  so 
completely  interwoven  with  pagan  rights  and  pagan  doctrines, 
that,  from  an  act  of  this  public  nature,  dangerous  collisions 
might  have  at  first  easily  ensued.  On  the  whole,  the  old 
Roman  maxims  and  principles  of  state  policy  continued  to 
prevail,  even  for  a  long  time  after  the  reign  of  Constantine ; 
and  the  period  had  not  yet  arrived  when  Christianity  was  to 
work  a  fiindamental  reform  throughout  the  whole  political 
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world, — and  a  christian  government,  if  I  may  so  speak,  was 
to  be  established  and  organized  on  that  eternal  basis,  and  to 
strike  a  deep  root  and  grow  into  the  faith  and  life  of  the 
people,  and  into  their  habits  and  their  feelings ;  but  this  great 
renovation  was  reserved  tor  another  and  a  later  period/' 
{Schkgel,  Philosophy  of  History,  lec^  10;  Ward,  Law  of  Na^ 
lions,  vol.  1,  p.  195  et  seq.;  Garden,  De  ZHphmatie,  pt.  1 ; 
Laurent,  Droit  des  Gens,  tome  4.) 

§  6.  It  is  not  within  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  investi- 
gate or  describe  the  causes  which  finally  overthrew  the 
mighty  fabric  which  valor  and  policy  had  founded  on  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome,  nor  to  trace  the  history  of  those  barba- 
rous nations  of  the  north,  who,  by  their  martial  energy  and 
irresistible  numbers  and  force,  imposed  their  yoke  upon  the 
ancient  possessors  of  that  vast  empire,  and  permanently  set- 
tled themselves  in  its  fairest  provinces.  The  decline  of  taste 
and  knowledge  for  several  preceding  ages,  and  the  general 
corruption  of  political  partizans  and  office-holders,  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  this  revolution,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  barbarian  nations  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
the  west,  was  accompanied,  or  immediately  followed,  by  an 
almost  universal  loss  of  that  learning  which  had  been  accu- 
mulated in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  What  of  classi- 
cal learning  is  still  preserved  to  us,  is  the  mere  fragments  of 
those  magnificent  intellectual  temples,  which  industrious  anti- 
quaries have  dug  up  from  the  vast  ruins  of  ancient  great- 
ness. These  fragments,  however,  are  sufficient  to  show  the 
grandeur  of  the  original  structure  and  the  beauty  of  its  arch- 
itecture ;  and  the  value  of  what  remains,  only  increases  our 
regret  for  what  is  irrecoverably  lost.  {HaUam,  Literature  of 
Europe,  vol.  1,  pp.  1,  2 ;  Schlegel,  Philosophy  of  History,  lee. 
10;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire;  Garden, 
De  Diplomatic,  pt.  1 ;  Laurent,  Droit  des  Gens,  tome  4.) 


THIED  PERIOD — FROM  THE  FALL   OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  TO  THE ' 
BEGINNING   OP    THE   REFORMATION. 

§  7.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  many  cities  still 
preserved  their  municipal  constitutions,  and  the  jus  gentium, 
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in  connection  with  the  jvs  civile,  into  which  many  of  its  prin- 
ciples had  become  incorporated,  continued  to  be  practiced  to 
a  limited  extent,  both  in  Italy  and  the  Provinces.  Some 
have  attempted  to  trace  its  influence  upon  the  institutions 
and  history  of  the  different  European  nations,  even  through 
the  darkest  ages  of  human  learning ;  it  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that  this  influence  was  not  very  marked  in  any  case, 
and  was  by  no  means  general.  But  on  the  restoration. of  the 
western  empire  under  Charlemagne,  the  study  of  the 
Itoman  civil  law,(and  with  it  the  jus  gentium,)  was  revived,  and 
its  professors  were  frequently  employed  in  diplomatic  mis- 
sions, and  as  arbiters  in  disputes  which  arose  between  differ- 
ent cities  and  states.  {Laurent,  Droit  des  Gens,  tome  4; 
WhecUon,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  26-88 ;  Mackintosh,  Mis- 
cellaneous  Works,  p.  166 ;  Ward,  Law  of  Nations,  vol.  1,  pp. 
211-286  ;  Manning,  Lato  of  Nations,  pp.  8,  9.) 

§  8.  The  origin  of  the  law  of  nations  in  modern  Europe 
has  been  traced  to  two  principal  sources, — the  canon  law, 
and  the  Roman  civil  law.  It  was  founded,  says  Wheaton, 
mainly  upon  the  following  circumstances:  "First,  The  union 
of  the  Latin  church  under  one  spiritual  head,  whose  author- 
ity was  often  invoked  as  the  supreme  arbiter  between  sover- 
eigns and  between  nations.  Under  the  auspices  of  Pope 
Gregory  IX.,  the  canon  law  was  reduced  into  a  code,  which 
served  as  the  rule  to  guide  the  decisions  of  the  church  in 
public  as  well  as  private  controversies.  Second,  The  revival 
of  the  study  of  the  Roman  law,  and. the  adoption  of  this  sys- 
tem of  jurisprudence  by  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Christen- 
dom, either  as  the  basis  of  their  municipal  code,  or  as  subsid- 
iary to  the  local  legislation  of  each  country.  "  {Mackintosh, 
Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  165;  Wheatm,  Elem.  International 
Law,  pref  to  fliird  edition ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  pt.  1.) 

§  9.  On  the  formation  and  consolidation  of  the  christian 
government  in  modem  times  by  Charlemagne,  the  human 
mind  began  to  recover  from  its  torpor,  and  art,  science  and 
learning  sprung  up  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  church  had  constituted  a  kind  of  bridge,  spanning  the 
chaotic  gulf  which  separated  declining  antiquity  from  mod- 
em civilization:  The  effects  which  this  change  produced 
upon  international  relations,  and  public  law  in  general,  may 
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be  traced  in  the  lives  of  such  rulers  as  Charlemagne,  the 
pious  king  Alfred,  king  Stephen  of  Hungary,  Rodolph  of 
Hapsburg,  and  St.  Louis  of  France. 

The  power  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  obtained,  by  his 
spiritual  influence,  first  over  the  minds,  and  afterward  over 
the  temporalities  of  christian  princes,  did  much  for  the  civi- 
lization of  Europe  by  the  restoration  and  preservation  of 
peace,  and  by  restraining  the  ambitious  and  crafty  from  des- 
poiling their  neighbors.  But  the  subsequent  usurpations 
and  tyranny  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  had  well  nigh  destroyed 
the  very  foundation  of  international  jurisprudence,  by  reduc- 
ing each  individual  state  to  an  absolute  dependence,  in  all 
things,  upon  the  papal  will.  The  structure  which  Christi- 
anity had  rebuilt  from  the  ruins  of  antiquity,  was  about  to 
be  pulled  down  by  the  very  hands  which  had  contributed 
most  to  its  erection.  ( Laurent^  Di'oit  des  Gens^  tome  6 ;  Ward, 
Law  of  Nations,  vol.  2,  pp.6-11;  Schlegel,  JPhihsophy  of  Sis- 
tory,  lee.  15 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  10,  11 ;  Garden, 
De  IHplomatie,  pt.  1 ;  Mackintosh,  Miscellaneous  Works,  p.  165.) 


FOURTH   PERIOD. —  FROM   THE   BEGINNING  OF   THE  REFORMATION 
TO   THE   PEACE   OF   WESTPHALIA. 

§  10.  The  reformation  began  to  produce  its  effects  upon 
the  minds  of  men  sometime  prior  to  the  advent  of  Luther. 
Its  effects  were  by  no  means  confined  to  articlesi  of  religious 
faith.  A  greater  theological  liberty  was  its  immediate  object, 
but  this  was  intimately  allied  with  political  freedom ;  and 
these  two  necessarily  caused  a  great  change  in  the  law  of 
nations.  The  different  states  of  Europe  were  ranged  under 
different  standards,  and  each  party  was  united  by  a  kind  of 
common  cause.  Moreover,  the  separate  members  of  each  of 
the  contending  masses  were  bound  together  by  principle  or 
interest,  rather  than  by  any  recognized  paramount  authority, 
for  even  the  catholic  states  soon  ceased  to  render  full  obedi- 
ence to  papal  supremacy  in  matters  purely  temporal.  This 
necessarily  led  to  the  independence  of  sovereign  states,  the 
true  basis  of  international  jurisprudence.  The  impulse  which 
had  been  given  to  this  subject  by  the  canon  law  was  gradu- 
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ally  dying  away,  and  the  infant  science  was  likely  to  be 
smothered  and  lost  by  papal  dictation  and  tyranny,  when  the 
more  liberal  nations  engendered  by  the  reformation,  rescued 
it  from  destruction  and  placed  it  upon  a  more  sure  and  firm 
foundation.  Its  progress  was  thenceforth  both  certain  and 
rapid.  {LaurerU^  Droit  des  Gensj  tome  5 ;  Ward,  Law  ofNa- 
tionsj  vol.  2,  ch.  17  ;  Whealon,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  69,  70 ; 
Schkgel,  Philosophy  of  Hiatory,  lee,  16 ;  Garden,  D^Diplom- 
atie,  pt.  1.) 

§  11.  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  "  Enquiry  into  the  Foundation  and 
History  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  Europe  from  the  time  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  Age  of  Grotius,"  has  pointed 
out  and  discussed  the  influence  of  Christianity  and  of  the 
ecclesiastical  establishments  in  laying  the  foundation  and 
developing  the  principles  of  this  branch  of  jurisprudence. 
He  has  also  called  attention  to  the  obstacles  placed  in  the 
way  of  its  progress  by  religious  intolerance,  and  the  absurd 
and  dangerous  pretentions  of  the  Popes  to  decide  and  deter- 
mine, not  only  international  disputes,  but  all  questions  relat- 
ing to  temporal  matters  connected  with  the  government  of 
independent  states,  and  the  effect  of  the  reformation  in 
establishing  more  liberal  principles.  Nor  has  he  failed  to 
notice  the  influence  of  the  Roman  law,  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, of  chivalry,  of  treaties  and  conventions,  and  last, 
though  not  least,  of  those  twin  giants  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion— Commerce  and  Trade, — and  the  maritime  and  com- 
mercial laws  resulting  from  the  increased  intercourse  between 
the  people  of  diflFerent  cities  and  countries.  ( Ward,  Law  of 
Nations,  chap.  12,  et  seq,;  Emerigon,  Iraite  des  Asurances,  pref ;. 
deero,  Pro  Lege  Manilia,  dap.  18;  Fabrot,  Basilica,  tom.  6,  p. 
647 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  11 ;  Boulay-Paty,  Droit  Com. 
Mar.  1. 1,  p.  56 ;  Laurent,  Droit  des  Gens,  tomes  4,  6.) 

§12.  The  Rhodians  were  probably  among  the  first  to 
adopt  a  regular  system  of  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
maritime  trade.  The  compilation,  known  under  the  names 
of  Rhodian  Laws,  and  Maritime  Law  of  the  Phodians,  was 
probably  not  intended  merely  for  the  Islandiof  Rhodes,  or 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  but  is  rather  a  collec- 
tion of  maritime  usages  adopted  at  different  periods  and 
intended  for  different  purposes.     Some  of  them,  perhaps. 
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preceded  the  later  maritime  laws  of  Rome  and  of  the  eastern 
empire.     Such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  Pardessus.    Next 
to  the  Rhodian  laws  are  those  found  existing  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  east  conquered  by  the  crusaders.     These  have 
been  collected  and  translated  by  Pardessus.    Next  in  impor- 
tance we  may  mention  the  collection  known  as  the  Hooka  or 
Jugevnens  d'  OUron.    This  collection  of  maritime  customs  or 
laws,  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Queen  Elenor, 
Duchess  of  Guienne,  and  named  from  her  favorite  island, 
Ol^ron.     Some  say  it  was  prepared  and  first  promulgated 
by  her  son,  Richard  L,  Duke  of  Guienne  and  King  of  Eng- 
land.   By  whomsoever  prepared,  it  was  probably  intended 
to  serve  as  a  maritime  code  for  the  western  sea  only.    Next 
in  order,  Pardessus  describes  the  collection  called  Jugemens 
de  Damme^  or  Lois  de  Westcapelkj  which  is  a  compilation  of 
the  maritime  customs  of  that  part  of  Europe  known  at  dif- 
ferent periods  as  Belgium,  Lower-Germany,  Netherlands, 
Flanders,  Holland,  the  United  Provinces,  etc.     The  maritime 
usages  or  laws  known  as  the  Coniumes  d' Amsterdarriy  Laws  of 
Antwerp^  etc.,  were  probably  intended  exclusively  for  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Netherlands,  and  for  the  navigation 
of  the  Baltic  and  the  Sound.     The  collection  known  as 
Leges  Wisbuenses  or  Maritime  Law  of  Wisbiiy^  is  supposed  to 
contain  the  ordinances  made  by  the  merchants  and  masters 
of  the  town  of  Wisbuy,  a  city  in  the  Island  of  Gottland,  in 
Sweden,  once  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance,  but 
now  in  ruins.     They  were  adopted  by  the  Swedes  and  Danes, 
and  probably  regarded  as  authority  by  all  the  people  beyond 
the  Rhine.     Many  have  considered  the  Laws  of  Wisbuy  as 
an  older  compilation  than  the  Rooles  d*016ron.     {Emerigon^ 
Traiti  des  Assurances^  pref. ;  Selden,  De  Domino  Maris^  cap. 
24 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  13,  14;  Azuni,  Droit  Mari- 
time,  torn.  1,  ch.  4 ;  Story,  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  100 ;  Par- 
dessus, Us  et  Coutumes  de  la  Mer,  tom.  1,  caps.  5-11 ;  Boulay- 
Paty,  Droit  Com.  Mar.,  tom.  1,  pp.  69-76.) 

§  13.  The  Consolato  del  Mare  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  venerably  monuments  of  early  maritime  jurisprudence. 
Some  have  given  it  a  very  early  date,  and  suppose  it  to  con- 
tain the  maritime  laws  and  usages  of  the  Greek  emperors 
and  of  the  states  and  cities  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean 
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and  adjacent  waters.  They  say  it  was  adopted  at  Rome  as 
early  as  1076,  but  the  researches  of  Pardessus  and  others 
have  shown  that  its  origin  is  much  more  modem.  The  first 
edition  which  can  now  be  traced  was  publishe*^  at  Barcelona 
in  1494.  It  is  regarded  by  critics  as  a  record  of  customs, 
rather  than  an  authorative  code  of  one  or  more  nations.  It 
embraces  not  only  elementary  rules  for  the  construction  of 
ciTil  contracts  relating  to  trade  and  navigation,  but  also  the 
leading  principles  then  recognized  as  governing  the  maritime 
rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  in  time  of  war.  Chapter 
two  hundred  and  seventy  three  of  the  Consolato  contains 
many  of  the  materials  of  the  French  Maritime  Ordonncmce  of 
1681,  and  many  of  its  provisions  and  precepts  are  still  referr- 
ed to  by  writers  on  international  law  and  by  judges  of  ad- 
miralty and  prize  courts. 

The  Gtddon  de  la  Mer  is  supposed  to  have  been  composed 
for  the  benefit  of  the  merchant  traders  of  the  city  of  Kouen, 
but  the  name  of  its  author,  and  the  date  of  its  first  publica- 
tion have  not  been  preserved.  It  is  commented  on  in  Cleirac's 
work,  entitled  Les  Us  et  Qmtumes  de  la  Mer^  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1647.  Some  of  the  maritime  laws  of  France  are 
supposed  to  have  been  first  enacted  at  a  very  early  period, 
but  there  is  much  difficulty  in  ascertaining  their  exact  dates. 
Many  of  them  are  incorporated  into  the  celebrated  Ordannance 
de  la  Marine  of  Louis  XTV.,  published  in  1681.  Prom  this 
we  date  the  modem  system  of  maritime  and  commercial  law. 
{Emerigan,  Traiti  des  Assurances,  pref. ;  CUmac,  Les  Us  et 
Cbutumes  de  la  Mer,  p.  2  et  seq. ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations, 
p.  12 ;  Wheaion,  Hist  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  60,  67 ;  Azuni,  Droit 
Maritime,  tome.  1,  ch  4 ;  Pardessus,  Us  et  Ooutumes  de  la  Mer, 
tome  2,  caps.  12, 18 ;  Boulay-Paty,  Droit  Com.  Mar,  tome.  1, 
pp.  69-82 ;  jS'tory,  MisceUxmeom  Writings,  p.  100.) 

§14.  The  most  noted  writers,  prior  to  Grotius,  on  mat- 
ters connected  with  international  law,  were  Macc|;iiavelli, 
Victoria,  Soto,  Suarez,  Ayala,  Bolanos,  Bodinus,  Brunus, 
and  Gentilis. 

Nicolo  Macchiavelli  was  born  at  Florence,  in  1469,  and  died 
in  1527.  He  filled  various  political  offices,  as  Chancellor, 
Secretary,  etc.  His  principal  work,  entitled  II  Principe,  was 
probably  not  intended  as  a  mere  scientific  treatise,  but  was 
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written  for  a  particular  person,  and  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing, at  the  time,  a  certain  definite  object.  Its  character  has, 
therefore,  often  been  misconceived  by  commentators.  Mac- 
chiavelli  was  a  man  of  learning  and  talents,  and  his  writings 
on  history  and  politics  had  no  inconsiderable  influence  upon 
his  own  and  succeeding  ages.  Francisco  de  Victoria  was  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Salamanca.  His  Relectiones 
were  first  published  at  Lyons,  in  1557 ;  they  were  thirteen  in 
number,  but  only  the  fifth  and  sixth  related  to  subject/ of 
international  law.  He  died  in  1633.  Dominico  Soto,  bom 
in  1494,  was  a  pupil  of  Victoria,  and  his  successor  at  Sala- 
manca. His  elaborate  treatise,  entitled  De  Justitia  et  de  Jure^ 
was  published  about  1560.  Francisco  Suarez  was  a  Spanish 
Jesuit,  and  the  most  acute  casuist  of  his  age.  He  was  the 
first  to  point  out,  in  his  treatise  De  Legibus  et  Deo  Legisla^ 
tore^  the  distinction  between  natural  and  consuetudinary  law, 
and  to  show  that  international  law  rested  not  only  on  the 
principles  of  justice,  but  also  on  the  usages  of  nations.  He 
was  bom  at  Granada,  in  1548,  and  died  in  1617.  Strange 
to  say,  his  work  is  neither  mentioned  nor  referred  to  by  Gro- 
tius.  Balthazar  Ayala  was  Judge  Advocate  of  the  Spanish 
army  in  the  Netherlands  under  the  Prince  of  Parma,  to 
whom,  in  1581,  he  dedicated  his  treatise  De  Jure  et  Officis 
BelUcis.  Juan  de  Hevia  Bolanos,  was  a  native  of  Ovieda,  in 
the  Asturias,  but  his  celebrated  work,  entitled  Qiria  PhilUpica, 
was  written  in  Pern,  and,  as  he  informs  us,  finished  at  the 
city  of  Los  Reyes,  on  Christmas  eve,  in  1615.  It  is  a  work 
of  great  learning,  and  is  often  referred  to  on  questions  of 
commercial  and  maritime  law.  Jean  Bodin,  or  Johannes 
Bodinus,  as  he  is  usually  called,  was  bom  at  Anglers,  in 
France,  in  1530,  and  died  at  Laon,  in  1596.  His  great  work, 
entitled  De  la  RepubUque^  was  the  first  attempt  at  a  scientific 
treatise  on  politics.  Conrad  Brunus  was  a  German  civilian. 
His  elaborate  treatise,  entitled  De  LegationibuSy  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Mainz,  in  1548.  Albericus  Gentilis  was  born  in 
the  March  of  Ancona,  in  1550,  and  died  at  London  in  1608. 
He  first  studied  in  Germany,  and  afterward  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  filled  the  chair  of  jurisprudence  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  His  treatise,  entitled  De  Jure  BeUi,  was 
published  in  1589,  the  titles  to  the  chapters  of  which  run 
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almost  parallel  to  those  of  the  first  and  third  books  of  Gro- 
tius.  He  has  the  credit  of  having  first  mapped  off  the  sub- 
ject, afterward  so  ably  treated  by  that  eminent  founder  of 
international  jurisprudence. 

To  the  above  list  we  may  add  the  names  of  Peckius,  a 
Belgian,  who  published  his  Ad  Bern  Nauticaniy  in  1556,  but 
whose  writings  were  not  collected  and  published  together  till 
1646 ;  of  Straccha,  an  Italian,  and  Santerna,  a  Portuguese, 
whose  writings  were  published  in  the  De  Mercatura  at 
Cologne,  in  1623.  {Manning^  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  17-19,  216; 
WkeatoHj  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  34-54 ;  Mackintosh,  Mis- 
ceUaneovs  Works,  p.  166 ;  Hallam,  Literature  of  Europe,  pt.  2, 
ch.  4 ;  Grotius,  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  ProUg,  §§  37,  38 ;  Encyclo- 
pedia Americana ;  Story,  Miscellaneous  Writings,  p.  105 ;  Real, 
Science  du  Government,  tome  8.) 

§  15.  Hugo  Grotius,  justly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  mod- 
ern international  law,  was  the  most  remarkable  man  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived, — ^an  age  distinguished  for  men  of  genius 
and  learning.  He  was  born  in  1583  at  Delft,  Holland,  Being 
involved  in  the  persecution  of  the  pensionary  Barnevelt  and 
the  other  Arminians,  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of 
Louvestein,  from  which  he  escaped,  through  the  devotion 
of  his  heroic  wife,  and  took  refuge  in  France.  His  great 
work,  de  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1626. 
He  died  at  Rostock  in  1645.  This  work  has  been  translated 
into  all  languages,  and  has  elicited  the  admiration  of  all 
nations  and  of  all  succeeding  ages.  Its  author  is  universally 
regarded  as  the  great  master-builder  of  the  science  of  inter- 
national jurisprudence.  In  addition  to  his  reputation  as  a 
writer  on  public  law,  he  was  almost  equally  distinguished  as 
a  statesman,  diplomatist,  historian,  and  theologian,  and  as  a 
practical  lawyer  and  eloquent  advocate.  His  works  on  inter- 
national law  have  been  objected  to  for  the  profusion  of  clas- 
sical quotations  and  historical  illustrations,  but  these  defects 
were  necessarily  incident  to  the  particular  period  at  which 
he  wrote.  These  objections  were  answered  by  himself  during 
his  lifetime,  and  subsequently  by  the  able  and  eloquent  pen 
of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  A  more  serious  and  well-founded 
objection  has  been  made  to  his  work,  de  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis, 
for  its  want  of  systematic  arrangement,  and  the  introduction 
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of  questions  and  discussions  which  do  not  properly  belong 
to  the  subject  It  is  characterized  by  profound  thought, 
great  perspicuity,  and  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  sen- 
timent. Strange,  however,  as  it  may  appear,  the  early  oppo- 
nents of  his  work  charged  him  with  attempting  to  annihilate 
the  three  great  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  ^^HonesU  vivere; 
Neminern  laedere;  Suum  cuique  tribuere.''  But  such  prejudice 
and  puny  opposition  were  soon  overcome  when  the  real 
character  of  his  writings  were  understood. 

Although  Grotius  had  dedicated  his  great  work  on  inter- 
national law  to  Louis  A I  IT.  of  France,  it  was  strangely 
neglected  by  that  king,  who  gave  no  reward  to  the  author, 
Charles  Louis,  Elector  Palatine,  was  the  first  prince  to  appre- 
ciate its  utility,  and  ordered  it  to  be  publicly  taught  in  his 
university  of  Heidelburg.  The  great  Gustavus  is  said  to 
have  found  the  same  pleasure  in  reading  it  as  did  Alexander 
in  perusing  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  honored  the  author  by 
calling  him  to  a  public  employment  in  Sweden.  In  1656,  it 
was  taught  as  public  law  in  the  university  of  Wittemburg, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  century,  was  universally  estab- 
lished as  the  true  fountain-head  of  European  international 
law.  Grotius  wrote  during  the  "thirty  years  war," — ^that 
fierce  struggle  for  religious  and  political  liberty  which  was 
terminated  a  short  time  after  his  death  by  an  honorable  peace, 
based  upon  the  principles  which  he  had  so  ably  and  earnestly 
advocated.  {WliecUon,  HisL  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  64-60; 
Wardy  Late  of  Nations^  vol.  2,  chap.  18 ;  Philliniorej  on  Inter- 
national LaWy  pref. ;  Paleyy  Prin.  Moral  and  Pol.  Philosophy ^ 
pref. ;  HaUaniy  Literature  of  Europe^  vol.  3,  chap.  4 ;  Mack" 
intoshy  Miscellaneous  WorkSy  pp.  25,  126,  166 ;  Schlegel,  Lee- 
tares  on  Modem  History y  lee.  16 ;  Manning y  Law  of  Nations^ 
pp.  20-25 ;  MarienSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSy  §  12 ;  GardeUy 
De  J)iplo)natiey  pt.  1.) 


PIFTH  PERIOD  —  FROM   THE   PEACE   OF  WESTPHALIA  TO  THAT   OP 
UTRECHT,   1648-1713. 

§  16.  The  peace  of  Westphalia,  1648,  terminated  the  long 
senes  of  wars  growing  out  of  the  reformation,  and  that 
memorable  struggle  against  the  political  preponderance  of 
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the  house  of  Austria,  which,  for  thirty  years,  had  devastated 
Germany  and  the  north  of  Europe.  *'  The  peace  that  was 
at  last  hrought  ahout  by  necessity,"  says  Schlegel,  "  consti- 
tuted an  epoch  in  European  history.  It  was  a  great  religious 
pacification — it  was  a  recognition  that  to  terminate  by  arms 
the  dispute  between  the  ancient  faith  and  the  new  doctrines 
was  an  impossibility,  and  it  was  a  settement  of  legal  rela- 
tions between  the  adherents  of  the  one  creed  and  of  the 
other/'  It  not  only  gave  greater  religious  tolerance  and 
political  liberty  to  the  people  of  the  older  states,  but  also 
brought  into  existence  new  political  communities  which 
assumed  the  position  of  independent  states.  It  was  con- 
stantly referred  toSn  subsequent  treaties,  and  continued  to 
form  the  basis  of  the  conventional  law  of  Europe  until  the 
French  Revolution. 

Although  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  concluded  the  war  in 
Gtermany,  it  continued  to  rage  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
contest  between  Prance  and  Spain  was  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659 ;  this  was  followed  by  the 
treaties  of  Oliva  and  Copenhagen  in  1660 ;  that  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle  in  1668 ;  that  of  Ximeguen  in  1678 ;  that  of  Eys- 
wick  in  1677;  and  by  that  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  which  virtu- 
ally restored  the  peace  of  Europe.  (  Wheaion^  Hist.  Law  of 
NaiionSj  pp.  69-162 ;  PhUUniore,  on  Int.  Law^  vol.  1,  pref. ; 
SckUlcT,  Hist.  Thirty  Years  War;  Walimann^  Hist.  Peace  of 
Westphalia ;  Schkgel^  Lectures  on  Mod.  Hist.^  lee.  17,  18.) 

§  17.  The  long  and  bloody  wars  which  intervened  between 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  1648,  and  that  of  Utrecht,  1713,  and 
the  conventions  and  treaties  by  which  they  were  severally 
suspended  or  terminated,  gave  rise  to  numerous  questions 
of  international  law,  some  of  which  were  entirely  new  in 
the  history  of  that  science.  Of  the  questions  particularly 
discussed  we  may  mention  those  relating  to  the  indepen- 
dence and  sovereignty  of  states,  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  the 
interpretation  of  treaties,  the  rights  of  conquest  and  of  pre- 
emption, the  theory  of  maritime  prize,  the  law  of  sieges  and 
blockades,  the  belligerent  right  of  visitation  and  search,  and 
the  treatment  due  to  prisoners  of  war.  In  many  of  these 
subjects  a  considerable  advance  was  made  from  the  restricted 
rules  of  the  jus  gentium  of  the  Bomans,  and  even  from  the 
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more  Libefal  pririoiples  established  by  Grotius ;  but  in  others 
the  pn>^nre«»  or  this  branch  of  jurisprudence  scarcely  kept 
pace  with,  che  increasing  civilization  of  nations.  ( WheaiorL, 
M'SL  Lt'c  •}/  SaUonSy  pp.  69-162;  Phillimore  on  Int.  Law, 
pretU  pp  1:L  13 :  Lhanont^  Corps  Universd  Dip,,  etc,,  tome  8.) 

§  IS.  The  principal  writers  on  constitutional  law  immedi- 
ately tVHowing  Grotius,  were  Selden,  Hobbes,  Puffendorf, 
Spinoxa.  Zoueh,  Loccenius,  Molloy,  Jenkins,  Cumberland, 
Wlcviuetbrt,  Rachel  and  Leibnitz. 

John  Selden  was  born  in  Sussex,  England,  in  1584,  and 
died  in  1634.  He  wrote  a  most  able  work  on  the  law  of 
nations,  as  derived  from  the  institutions  of  the  ancient  Jews ; 
but  he  is  better  known  by  his  work  entitled  Mare  Clausum, 
published  in  1635  as  an  answer  to  the  Mare  Liberum  of  Gro- 
tius. Thomas  Hobbes  was  born  in  Malmesbury,  England, 
in  1588,  and  died  in  1679.  His  work  entitled  De  Gve  was 
published  in  1647.  He  adopted  the  absurd  theory  that  a  state 
of  nature  is  one  of  perpetual  war  in  which  brute  force  super- 
ihhIos  law  and  every  other  principle  of  action.  Samuel  Puf- 
fendorf was  born  in  Saxony  in  1632,  and  died  at  Berlin  in 
1(U>4.  He  was  professor  of  national  law  at  Laud  and  after- 
wniixls  Secretary  of  State  at  Stockholm.  His  principal  work 
on  public  law,  entitled  De  Jure  Naturae  et  Gentium,  was  pub- 
lidhod  in  1672.  This  treatise  is  far  superior  to  that  of  Grotius 
in  its  plan  and  the  mode  of  reasoning,  but  is  less  practical 
and  original,  and  his  style  is  too  diffuse  to  be  attractive. 
Iteruch  Spinoza  was  of  a  Jewish-Portuguese  family,  but 
lH>rn  at  Amsterdam  in  1632 ;  he  died  in  1677.  He  published 
a  luvriiher  of  political  and  theological  essays  called  TVacts,  in 
^oww  of  which  he  treated  of  questions  of  international  law. 
Mv  ui^reed  with  Hobbes  that  the  natural  state  of  man  is  one 
{}(  wLiTy  and  avowed  the  detestable  maxim  that  nations  are 
iu>t  hound  to  observe  their  treaties  any  longer  than  it  maybe 
tor  their  interest  to  do  so.  Richard  Zouch  was  bom  at  Ans- 
ti*y>  Wiltshire,  in  1590,  and  died  in  1660.  He  was  professor 
of  Koman  law  at  Oxford,  England,  and  judge  of  the  High 
t*oml  of  Admiralty.  His  principal  works  on  public  law, 
wrilton  about  1650,  were  entitled  De  Jure  Feciali,  Sive  Judi- 
^uit  uiUr  Gentes,  and  De  Jure  Nautico,  His  writings  are  of 
liigh  authority  even  at  the  present  day,  and  are  frequently 
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referred  to  by  English  judges  and  publicists,  particularly 
on  questions  of  maritime  law.     Contemporary  with  Zouch 
was    the    Swedish    professor,    Johannes    Loccenius,    who 
wrote  in  1651.     His  principal  work,  entitled  De  Jure  Mari- 
timo  et  Navali,  is  often  quoted  as  authority  both  by  English 
and  continental  writers.     He  was  born  in  1599,  and  died  in 
1677.      Charles  MoUoy   published  the  first  edition   of  his 
work,  entitled  De  Jure  Mdriiimo  et  Navali  in  1666,  and  so 
popular  was  the  book  in  England,  that  in  1769,  it  had  reached 
the  ninth  edition.     He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  died  in 
1690.     Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  was  a  judge  of  High  Court  of 
Admiralty,  of  England,  and,  although  he  wrote  no  professed 
treatise  on  any  branch  of  public  law,  his  official  opinions  and 
his  letters  (which  have  since  been  published)  have  had  great 
weight  with  English  judges  and  much  influence  upon  the 
decisions  of  the  British  Courts  of  Admiralty.     He  was  born 
in  1625,  and  died  in  1684.     Richard  Cumberland  was  another 
English  writer  of  great  ability,  noted  rather  as  a  philosopher 
than  a  lawyer.    He  was  born  in  1632,  and  died  in  1719.   His 
work,  entitled  De  Ijegibus  Naturalibus^  was  published  in  1672. 
Abraham  de  "Wicquefort  was  born  in  Amsterdam,  in  1598, 
and  died  in  1682.     His  work  on  the  law  of  diplomacy,  enti- 
tled L' Ambassadeur  et  ses  functions,  published  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  was  a  work  of  considerable  merit.     Samuel 
Rachel  was  born  in  1628,  and  died  in  1691.     He  was  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Kiel,  and  afterward  minister  of 
the  Duke  of  Holstein — Qottorp  at  the  congress  of  Nimiguen. 
His  work,  entitled  De  Jure  Naturae  et  Gentium  was  published 
in  1676,  and  he  was  considered  in  Germany  as  the  founder 
of  a  rival  sect  to  Puffendorf.     Baron  Gottleib  Wilhelm  Leib- 
nitz was  born  at  Leipsic  in  1646,  and  died  in  1716.     He  was 
the  author  of  numerous  works  on  philosophy  and  law,  but 
left  no  complete  treatise  on  international  jurisprudence.   His 
views  on  that  subject  are  found  scattered  through  his  various 
publications  and  correspondence,  and  more  particularly  in 
his  Codex  Juris  Gentium  Diplomaticus,  published  in  1693. 

To  the  foregoing  list  other  names  scarcely  less  distinguished 
might  be  added  ;  but  our  limits  will  permit  the  mention  of 
only  a  few.  Stypmannus  published  his  Jus  Maritimum  in 
1662;  Kuricke  published  his  Jus  Maritimum  Hanseatium  and 
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other  tracts  about  1667;  and  the  De  Navibus  et  Navh  of  Fran- 
ciscus  Roccufl  was  first  published  at  Naples  in  1655.  All  the 
writings  of  Boccus  are  regarded  as  works  of  great  merit. 
The  first  mentioned  of  his  treatises  has  been  translated  into 
English  by  J.  R.  IngersoU  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  published 
in  1809.  Leo  von  Aitzema  is  the  author  of  a  valuable  chro- 
nological sketch  of  events  from  1621  to  1668,  continued  by 
L.  Sylvius  to  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  1697.  It  is  entitled 
Saken  von  Sicet  en  Oorlaghj  (Matters  of  State  and  War.)  John 
Joachim  Zentgravius,  professor  at  Strasburg,  wrote,  about 
1678,  a  work  entitled  De  Origine  Veritate  et  Obligatione  Juris 
Gentium^  in  which  he  maintained  against  Pufifendorf,  the 
existence  of  a  positive  law  ofnations.  Several  writers  on  civil 
law  of  this  period,  have  also  discussed  questions  of  inter- 
national jurisprudence,  and  especially  cases  of  conflict  of 
laws.  Of  these  we  may  mention  the  Lois  CivHes  of  Domat, 
first  published  in  1687  ;  Praelectioms  Juris  Civilis  of  Huber, 
published  in  1686-1699 ;  and  the  Gommentarias  ad  Pandectas 
by  the  younger  Voet  (John),  published  in. 1698.  Wiseman's 
Excellence  of  the  Civil  Law,  was  published  in  London  in 
1686.  {IhiponceaUy  TVcms.  of  Bynkershoek,  int.  p.  13  et  seq.; 
Wheaton,  JERst  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  191  et  seq. ;  Mackeldeyy 
CivU  Law,  pp.  98  et  seq. ;  Micyclopcedia  Americaifia,  passim ; 
Manning y  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  26-32 ;  Mackintosh^  Miscellaneous 
WcrkSj  pp.  166-168 ;  JKeoZ,  Science  da  Gouoemement,  tome  8.) 


SIXTH  PERIOD — FROM  THE  PEACE  OP  UTRECHT  TO  THE  END  OF 
THE  SEVEN  YEARS  WAR,  1718-1763. 

§  19.  The  peace  of  Utrecht  was  followed  by  the  maritime 
war  between  England  and  Spain  in  1739,  which  extended 
to  France  in  1744 ;  by  the  continental  war  which  grew  out 
of  the  disputed  question  of  the  Austrian  succession :  the 
reigning  houses  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Spain,  Sardinia,  and 
Prussia,  on  the  death,  in  1740,  of  Charles  VI.,  (the  last  male 
descendant  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,)  all  claimed,  under 
various  pretexts,  the  entire  or  considerable  portions  of  the 
dominions  which  had  so  long  been  united  under  the  Aus- 
trian sceptre ;  and  by  the  seven  years  war  which  Prussia 
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waged  against  the  combined  forces  of  Austria,  France  and 
Russia.  This  protracted  and  unequal  struggle  served  to 
develop  the  military  resources  of  Prussia  and  to  display  the 
brilliant  genius  of  the  Great  Frederick.  These  wars  were 
simultaneously  terminated  by  the  treaties  of  Paris  and  Hu- 
bertsburg  in  1763.  (FhilMmore,  on  Int.  Law^  pref.,  p.  13 ; 
WheaUm^  HtsL  Imw  of  Nations,  pp.  165-261 ;  Mrabeau,  De  la 
Monarchic  Pruss. ;  Lhyd,  Hist  of  the  Seven  Years  War.) 

§  20.  During  this  period  the  celebrated  question  of  the 
Silesian  loan  gave  rise  to  important  discussions  on  topics  of 
international  law,  more  especially  with  reference  to  belliger- 
ent rights,  and  the  effects  of  a  declaration  of  war  upon  inter- 
national obligations  previously  contracted.  Great  changes 
were  also  made  during  this  period  in  the  maritime  laws  ot 
nations,  as  regulating  their  commercial  intercourse  both  in 
peace  and  war.  France  approximated  her  maritime  rules 
more  nearly  to  those  of  the  Consolaio  del  Mare,  while  Great 
Britain  attempted  to  establish  the  doctrine  which  has  since 
been  denominated  the  "  Rule  of  1756,"  and,  as  subsequently 
extended  and  applied,  the  "Rule  of  1789,"  of  subjecting  to 
capture  in  time  of  war  any  neutral  commerce  which  is  not 
open  in  time  of  peace.  Many  questions  relating  to  prece- 
dency and  etiquette  and  to  the  rights  and  priviliges  of  public 
ministers,  growing  out  of  the  increased  intercourse  of  nations, 
were  also  discussed  during  this  period.  However  vain  and 
frivolous  some  of  these  contests  may  now  appear,  they  must, 
nevertheless,  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  an  increasing  respect 
for  the  equality  and  independence  of  sovereign  statea. 
( WheaUm,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  165-261 ;  Manning,  Law 
of  Nations,  pp.  226  et  seq. ;  Lord  Liverpool,  Discourse,  etc. ; 
Martens,  Causes  dkbrh  du  Droit  des  Gens,  tome  2.) 

§  21.  This  period  was  prolific  in  writers  on  international 
law,  or  on  questions  intimately  connected  with  this  branch 
of  public  jurisprudence.  Among  tiie  most  distinguished  of 
these  writers  we  may  mention  the  names  of  Bynkers- 
hoek,  Wolfius,  Vattel,  Montesquieu,  Heineccius,  Barbeyrac, 
Mably,  Emerigon,  Valin,  Burlamaqui,  Pothier,  Casaregis, 
Real,  Rutherforth,  Tindall,  Hubner,  Abrea  and  Dumont. 

Cornelius  Van  Bynkershoek  was  bom  at  Middleburg, 
in  Zealand,  in  1673,  and  died  in  1743.    His  treatise,  entitled 
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De  Dominio  Maris,  was  first  published  in  1702,  but  the  greater 
part  of  his  works  were  written  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht. 
His  celebrated  QuaesHones  Juris  Publicis  were  published  in 
1737.    He  was  the  most  distinguished  public  jurist  ol  his 
age,  and  his  works  are  still  referred  to  as  authority  on  many 
points.    It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  he  attempted 
to  revive  the  ancient  severities  of  war  with  respect  to  the 
person  and  property  of  an  enemy,  and  this  portion  of  his 
writings  not  only  differs  from  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and  others 
who  preceded  him,  but  is  rejected  by  nearly  all  who  have 
followed  him.     Christian  Frederick  Wolf,  or  Wolfius,  as  he 
is  usually  called,  was  born  at  Breslau  in  1679,  and  died  in 
1764.    His  treatise  called  Jus  Oentium,  being  an  abridgement 
of  his  great  work  in  nine  volumes,  was  published  in  1749. 
A  French  translation,  by  M.  Formey,  was  published  in  1758, 
under  the  title  of  Principes  du  droit  de  la  Nature  et  des  Gem. 
He  was  the  first  to  distinguish  the  law  of  nations  from  that 
part  of  natural  jurisprudence  which  treats  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  individuals.    Emmer  de  Vattel  was  born  in  the 
principality  of  Neufchatel  in  1714,  and  died  in  1767.    His 
treatise,  Droit  des  Gens,  published  in  1748,  was  based  on  the 
work  of  Wolfius,  but  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  original. 
Although  justly  characterised  by  Mackintosh  as  "  a  diffuse, 
unscientific,  but  clear  and  liberal  writer,"  and  although  a 
large  portion  of  his  treatise  on  the  law  of  nations  is  taken  up 
with  the  discussion  of  questions  which  do  not  properly  belong 
to  the  subject,  he  is  nevertheless  referred  to  as  authority, 
even  at  the  present  day,  by  judges,  diplomatists  and  states- 
men, more  often,  probably,  than  any  other  writer,  not  even 
excepting  Grotius.      The  celebrated  French  philosopher, 
Baron   Charles   de  Secondat  Montesquieu,  published  his 
treatise,  entitled  V  Esprit  des  Lois,  the  same  year,  1748,  that 
Vattel  published  his  work  on  international  law.    He  was 
born  in  1689,  and  died  in  1755.    Johannes  Gottleib  Hein- 
eccius  was  born  at  Eisenberg  in  1680,  and  died  in  1741, 
Mackintosh  said,  he  is  "  the  best  writer  of  elementary  books 
with  which  I  am  acquainted."    His  work  on  international 
law,  entitled  EUmenta  Juris  Naturae  et  Gentium^  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1738.    t|ean  Barbeyrac  was  born  at  Beziers  in 
1674,  and  died  in  1747.    He  is  best  known  by  his  transla- 
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tions  into  French  of  the  works  of  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and 
ByBkershoek,  to  which  he  added  very  valuable  notes.  The 
Abbe  Gabriel  Bennot  de  Mably  was  born  at  Grenoble  in 
1709,  and  died  in  1785.  Being  refused  permission  to  publish 
in  France,  his  treatise,  entitled  Droit  Publique  de  V Europe^ 
first  appeared  in  Holland  in  1746.  Balthazar  Marie  Emeri- 
gon  was  born  in  Provence  in  1716,  and  died  in  1784.  Besides 
his  great  work  on  maritime  law,  entitled  Traiti  des  Assurances^ 
he  wrote  commentaries  on  parts  of  the  Ordinances  of  1681. 
Rene  Josue  Valin  was  born  at  Rochelle  in  1695,  and  died  in 
1766.  His  Commeniaire  sur  VOrdonnance  was  published  in 
1760,  and  his  IraiU  des  Prises  in  1763.  J.  J.  Burlamaqui, 
an  Italian  by  birth,  and  Professor  of  Natural  and  Civil  Law 
at  Geneva,  published  in  1747  his  admirable  elementary  work, 
entitled  Droit  Natwrel  et  du  Politique.  This  work  was  repub- 
lished in  1810,  under  the  title  of  Principes  du  Droit  de  la 
Nature  et  des  Gens,  with  notes  by  De  Felice  and  Dupin. 
Robert  Joseph  Pothier  was  born  at  Orleans  in  1699,  and 
died  in  1772.  He  was  the  author  of  several  law  treatises 
which  are  of  the  highest  authority,  and  has  discussed  some 
of  the  laws  of  war,  and  particularly  those  of  maritime  cap- 
ture, in  his  Traite  de  Proprieie.  J.  L.  Maria  de  Casaregis, 
author  of  a  treatise  on  maritime  law,  entitled  Discursus 
Legates  de  Commercio^  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1670,  and  died 
in  1737.  Gaspard  de  Real's  work,  entitled  La  Science  du 
Gouvemement^  the  fifth  volume  of  which  treats  on  international 
law,  was  completed  in  1764,  though  begun  at  an  earlier 
period.  Thomas  Rutherforth,  born  in  1712,  and  died  in 
1771,  published  in  London,  in  1754,  his  commentaries  on 
Grotius,  entitled  Institutes  of  Natural  Law.  Mathew  Tindall, 
born  in  1657,  and  died  in  1733,  published  his  Essay  concern- 
ing the  Laios  of  Nations,  in  London,  in  1734.  Martin  Hubner, 
bom  in  1725,  and  died  in  179o,  published  his  Essai  sur 
rHistoire  du  Droit  Naturel,  in  London,  in  1757,  and  his  treatise, 
De  la  Saisie  des  Bdtimens  Neutres,  at  La  Haye,  in  1759.  Joseph 
Antonio  de  Abreu  y  Bertodano  published  at  Madrid,  in 
1740,  his  Golecion  de  los  Tratados  de  Paz,  Allianza,  Neutralidad, 
etc.,  beginning  in  1598  and  extending  to  1700.  A  continua- 
tion of  this  work  to  1736  was  published  in  1796.  An  abridge- 
ment was  also  published  about  that  time,  entitied  Prontuario 
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de  bs  Traiados  de  PaZj  etc.  Felix  Joseph  Abreu  published  at 
Cadiz,  in  1746,  a  valuable  treatise  on  prizes,  entitled  Tratado 
Juridico-Politko  sobre  las  Fresas.  A  French  translation  ot 
this  work  was  published  in  1768,  and  another  in  1802, 
with  notes  by  Bonnermain.  A  most  valuable  collection  of 
treaties  and  diplomatic  papers  was  made  during  this  period 
by  Jean  Dumont,  Baron  de  Oarelscroon.  The  first  four 
volumes  of  this  work  were  published  in  1726,  under  the  title 
of  Corps  Diplomatique.  Dumont  died  in  1727,  but  four  other 
volumes  prepared  by  him  were  published  after  his  death  by 
Rousset,  who  subsequently  added  a  supplement  of  several 
more  volumes.  ( Wheaton^  Hist  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  165-261 ; 
Phillimorej  on  Int.  Laxo^  vol.  8,  pp.  826,  645,  note ;  Encyclo- 
pcedia  Americana;  Martens^  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens.^  §  12; 
Garden^  De  Diphmaiie^  pt.  1 ;  Azuni^  Droit  Maritimey  pt.  2, 
ch.  1 ;  Mackintosh^  Miscellaneous  Works,  pt.  171  ;  De  Cussy, 
Droit  Maritime,  tit.  1,  pt.  3,  §  39 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp. 
82-38.) 


SEVENTH  PERIOD  —  FROM  THE  SEVEN  YEARS  WAR  TO  THE  FRENCH 
REVOLUTION,  1763-1789. 

§  22,  One  of  the  most  important  events  which  occurred 
in  the  history  of  Europe,  between  the  peace  of  Paris  and 
Hubertsberg,  1763,  and  the  French  Revolution,  1789,  was  the 
partition  of  Poland,  or  rather  the  three  partitions  of  that 
kingdom.  The  first  of  these  was  made  in  1772,  the  second 
in  1793,  and  the  third,  by  which  the  remaining  territories  of 
unfortunate  Poland  were  absorbed  by  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  took  place  in  1796.  The  war  of  Bavarian  succession, 
which  Occurred  in  1778,  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Tes- 
chen,  under  the  mediation  and  guarantee  of  France  and 
Russia,  in  1779.  This  was  followed  by  the  mediation  ot 
France  between  the  Emperor  Joseph  IE.,  and  the  United 
Provinces,  in  the  question  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  rive 
Scheldt,  which  was  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  in 
1786.  In  1788  Prussia  interfered  in  the  internal  afiairs  oi 
Holland  in  favor  of  William  V.,  and,  with  an  army  undei 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  overthrew  the  liberal  party,  and 
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restored  the  Stattbolder  to  the  plenitude  of  his  authority, 
which  was  guaranteed  by  the  tripple  alliance  of  1788  between 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Holland.  This  tripple  alliance 
interfered  between  tbe  Emperor  Joseph  11.,  of  Austria,  and 
his  revolted  subjects  in  Belgium,  at  the  Congress  of  the 
Hague,  in  1790,  forcing  the  latter  to  submit  to  the  imperial 
authority.  The  same  powers  compelled  Denmark  to  with- 
draw the  cooperation  she  had  furnished  Eussia  against  Swe* 
den  in  1788,  and  the  war  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of 
Werela,  in  1790.  The  wars  between  Austria  and  the  Porte, 
and  Russia  and  the  Porte,  were  also  terminated  under  the 
mediation  of  the  tripple  alliance,  the  former  by  the  trftaty  of 
Szistowe,  in  1791,  and  the  latter  by  the  treaty  of  Jassy,  in 
1792.  But  the  most  important  event  of  this  period  was  the 
revolt  of  the  British  provinces  in  North  America,  and  the 
war  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  which  Prance  afforded 
material  aid  to  the  revolutionary  party.  This  war  was  ter- 
minated by  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  in  1783,  by  which  Great 
Britain  recognized  the  independence  of  her  revolted  colo- 
nies, and  the  United  States  of  America  took  their  place  as  a 
sovereign  state  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  {Ompieday 
Literatur  Volkerrechi;  Wheaton,  SisL  Law  of  Nations,  pp. 
269-328 ;  Botta,  JHlsiory  of  the  American  Revohiiion;  Grahjame^ 
Mistory  of  the,  United  States ;  Bancroft,  History  of  the  Unitea 
States;  Martens,  Reeueil  des  Traitis,  tomes  1-10.) 

§  23.  The  more  important  questions  of  international  law 
agitated  during  this  period,  were  those  in  reference  to  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  and  independence,  arising  out  of  the 
partition  of  Poland  and  the  Bavarian  succession;  the  right 
of  mediation,  arising  out  of  the  interference  of  the  tripple 
alliance  in  the  wars  of  Russia,  Austria,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  the  Porte;  the  right  of  intervention,  arising  out  of  the 
interference  of  Prussia  in  the  affairs  of  Holland,  and  of  the 
tripple  alliance  in  the  aftairs  of  Belgium;  and  the  right  of 
revolution,  arising  out  of  the  revolt  of  the  British  Provinces 
of  North  America.  Important  questions  of  maritime  juris- 
prudence were  also  agitated  during  this  period,  such  as  the 
rule  of  free  ships,]  free  goods,  which  was  recognized  and 
attempted  to  be  established  by  the  French  ordinance  of 
1778 ;  the  rights  of  neutral  commerce,  declared  by  the  armed 
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neutrality  of  1780;  and  the  abolition  of  privateering,  as 
agreed  upon  by  Prussia  and  the  United  States  in  the  treaty 
negotiated  by  Franklin  in  1785.  ( Wheatoriy  Hist  Law  of 
Nations^  pp.  269-328 ;  Franklin^  Life  and  WorkSy  vol.  2,  p. 
448 ;  Martens^  Becudl  de  JVaith,  tomes  1-10  ;  Bnss^ll,  HisL 
Mod.  Europe,  vol.  8 ;  Ompieda,  Literatur  Volkerrecht ;  Botteck, 
Hist,  of  the  World,  vol.  8;  Sparks,  Dip.  Cor.  of  the  American 
Bevolution;  Pitkin,  Gvil  and  Pol.  Hist.  U.  States.) 

§  24.  The  most  distinguished  writers  of  this  period,  on 
questions  of  international  law,  were  the  Mosers,  Lampredi, 
Galiani,  Martens,  Mirabeau,  and  Bentham. 

John  Jacob  Moser,  born  in  1701,  and  died  in  1785,  first 
published  a  small  work  on  international  law  in  1750 ;  but 
the  publication  of  his  larger  and  more  celebrated  work,  in 
ten  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Essay  on  the  Modem  Law  of 
European  Nations,  ( Versuch  des  Neuesten  Europaischen  Volker- 
rechts,)  was  commenced  in  1777  and  completed  in  1780.  He 
bases  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  on  treaties  and 
usages,  and  contends  that  the  rules  of  that  law  must  be 
inferred  from  examples,  and  cannot  be  applied  a  priori  to  test 
the  validity  of  a  particular  precedent.  His  supplementary 
work,  entitled  Beytrage  zu  den  Europaischen  Volkerrecht,  of 
which  seven  volumes  had  been  published  in  1781,  was  never 
completed.  F.  C.  de  Moser  published  his  Kleine  Sehnften, 
in  twelve  volumes,  in  1761,  and  his  Beytrage  zu  dem  Europais- 
chai  StattS'Und  Volkerrecht,  in  four  volumes,  in  1772.  Qio 
M.  Lampredi,  an  Italian,  born  in  1761,  and  died  in  1836, 
published  at  Leghorn,  in  1778,  his  Juris  Naturae  et  Gentium, 
in  which  he  incidentally  considered  questions  relating  to  the 
rights  of  belligerents  and  neutrals.  Thi^  work  was  severely 
criticised  by  the  Abbe  Galiani.  In  1788  he  published,  at 
Florence,  another  work,  entitled  Comercio  dei  Popoli  NeutraU 
in  tempo  di  Guerra,  in  which  he  returned  the  compliment  by 
criticising  the  work  of  the  Abbe.  This  latter  work,  entitled 
Dei  Doveri  dei  Principi  NeutraU,  etc.,  was  first  published  at 
Naples,  in  1782.  Its  author,  the  Abbe  Fernando  Galiani, 
was  born  in  1728,  and  died  in  1787.  Lampredi's  second 
work  was  translated  into  French  by  Jacques  Peuchet,  and 
published  at  Paris  in  1802,  under  the  title  of  Du  Commerce 
des  Neatres  en  temps  de  Guerre.    George  Frederick  Von  Mar- 
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tens  was  bom  at  Hamburg  in  1756,  and  died  in  1821.  A 
syllabus  of  his  lectures  at  the  University  of  Goettengen,  on 
international  law,  was  first  published  in  1785,  but  this  work 
was  afterward  enlarged,  and  published  in  French  in  1788, 
under  the  title  of  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens  Modem  de  V Europe. 
The  subsequent  works  of  Martens  will  be  noticed  in  another 
place.  Count  Honor6  Mirabeau  was  born  in  1749,  and  died 
in  1791.  His  work  on  the  Prussian  Monarchy,  and  his 
speeches  on  great  national  questions  during  the  early  part 
of  the  French  revolution,  have  given  a  world-renown  to  his 
name.  In  his  work,  entitled  Douies  siir  la  Liberii  de  VEscaut^ 
he  most  ably  defended  the  cause  of  Holland  in  the  question 
of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  which  was  settled  by 
the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau  in  1785.  Jeremy  Bentham  was 
born  in  1749,  and  died  in  1832.  His  essay  on  international 
law  was  written  at  various  dates  between  1786  and  1789,  but 
he  never  completed  the  work,  these  fragments  being  pub- 
lished at  a  later  period.  His  plan  for  a  perpetual  and  uni- 
versal peace,  although  utterly  impracticable,  has  formed  the 
basis  of  numerous  peace  societies  in  England  and  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  list  of  distinguished  authors, 
we  will  briefly  refer  to  a  few  others  who  have  written  on  this 
subject.  J.  J.  Neyron  published,  in  1788,  a  small  work  on 
the  principles  of  flie  law  of  nations,  which  was  followed  by 
others.  Charles  T.  Gunther  published,  in  1777,  an  anony- 
mous work  on  this  subject,  which  was  followed,  in  1787  and 
1792,  by  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  his  Europaisches 
VoUcerrecht  in  Friedenszeiten^  (European  law  of  nations  in  time 
of  peace,)  a  work  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  C.  H. 
Van  Eomer  published  his  Volkerrecht  der  Dutchen  in  1789,  at 
Halle.  Frederick  Aug.  William  Wench  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  Codex  Juris  Oentium  jRecentissimi  in  1781,  and 
the  third  in  1796.  Schmass  published,  in  1774,  his  Corpus 
Juris  publici  Academicum^  which  was  augmented  by  Hommel 
in  1794.  We  must  not  conclude  this  list  of  writers  on  inter- 
national law  without  mentioning  the  name  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  American  statesman  and  philosopher,  who 
wrote  against  privateering,  and  was  the  negotiator  of  the 
treaty  of  1785,  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia,  for 
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its  Buppression.  He  was  born  at  Boston  in  1706,  and  died 
in  1790,  (  Wheatm,  Hist  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  269-328; 
Mackintosh^  Miscel  Works,  pp.  157-164;  Micycbpcedia  Ameri- 
cana; Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §12;  Garden,  De 
Diplomatie,  pt.  1;  Sparks,  lAfe  and  Writings  of  Franklin; 
De  Gas^j,  Droit  Maritime,  lib.  1,  tit.  3,  §  80.) 


FROM    THB    BEGINNING    OF    THE    FRENCH    REVOLUTION    TO    THE 
CONGRESS    OP    VIENNA,    1789,    1815. 

§  25.  The  conflict  of  opinions  and  interests  growing  out  of 
the  events  of  the  French  revolution  engendered  a  war  which 
soon  involved  nearly  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  finally 
embraced  in  its  tortuous  folds  the  sparcely  populated  conti- 
nent of  America.  It  is  not  necessary  to  particularise  here 
each  separate  declaration  of  war,  or  to  notice  the  cause  which 
produced  it  and  the  treaty  by  which  it  was  suspended  or 
finally  terminated.  This  contest  had  its  origin  in  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  independent  and  sovereign  states,  by  the 
armed  intervention  of  the  allies  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
France,  on  the  one  side,  and  by  the  efforts  of  the  French 
propagandists  on  the  other,  to  revolutionize  the  governments 
of  other  countries.  The  whole  period — ^from  1789  to  1815 — 
is  marked  by  encroachments  on  the  true  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  and  a  total  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the 
smaller  states  was  manifested  by  the  treaties  of  Paris  and 
Vienna,  by  which  the  peace  of  Europe  was  restored.  The  war 
of  1812  between  the  United  States  and  GreatBritain  originated 
in  violations  of  the  maritime  law  of  nations,  by  the  capture 
and  confiscation  of  American  vessels  engaged  in  neutral 
trade,  and  the  impressment  of  American  seamen  on  the  high 
seas,  under  the  pretext  of  exercising  the  right  of  search  for 
British  subjects  by  virtue  of  the  municipal  laws  of  Great 
Britain.  This  war  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
in  1814,  on  the  basis  of  the  status  qwo  ante  beUum,  leaving 
undecided  the  questions  in  which  it  originated.  ( WTi£at(m, 
Mist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  845, 425  ;  Mackintosh,  Miscel.  Works, 
pp.  461-465;  Jomini,  Les  Guerres  de  la  HevohUum;  Jomini, 
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Vie  Pel.  et  Mil.  de  Napoleon;  Alison^  Hist  of  Europey  first 
series ;  Armstrong^  Notices  of  the  War  of  1812.) 

§  26.  The  political  discussions  of  this  period  embraced 
almost  the  entire  range  of  diplomacy,  and  questions  were 
agitated  respecting  nearly  every  established  principle  of  the 
law  of  natiotts.  Among  these  of  most  interest  we  may  men- 
tion the  right  of  armed  intervention  in  the  internal  aflfairs  of 
independent  sovereign  states,  growing  out  of  the  French 
revolution  in  1789  ;  the  rights  of  war  with  respect  to  private 
property  on  land,  including  booty,  pillage,  and  military  con- 
tributions ;  the  rights  of  military  occupation  and  conquest ; 
the  law  of  sieges  and  blockades ;  the  treatment  due  to  pris- 
oners of  war,  with  the  right  and  duty  of  exchange ;  and  the 
general  rules  which  should  regulate  the  pacific  intercourse 
of  belligerents.  The  controverted  questions  of  maritime  law 
included  almost  every  right  of  neutral  commerce ;  the  term 
contraband  of  war  was  extended  to  include  nearly  every 
thing  in  which  a  neutral  could  trade  with  profit ;  whole  coasts 
were  blockaded  by  mere  decrees  and  orders  in  council; 
colonial  and  coasting  trade  was  closed  to  neutrals,  their  ves- 
sels were  searched,  and  their  seamen  impressed,  in  virtue  of 
merely  local  and  municipal  laws.  In  fine,  every  imaginable 
pretext  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  destroy  the  commerce  of 
neutral  states,  or  to  force  them  to  abandon  their  neutrality 
and  join  the  dominant  maritime  power  of  Europe  which 
sought,  and  almost  acquired,  the  entire  control  of  the  seas. 
( Whmton,  Hist  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  345-425 ;  Alison,  Hist 
of  Europe,  first  series ;  Jomini,  Vie  Politique  et  Mil.  de  Napo- 
leon; Napoleon,  Memoirs  dictated  at  St  Helena;  Duer,  Lec- 
tures on  Insurance,  vol.  1.) 

§  27.  This  was  eminently  a  period  of  action  and  of  great 
events,  rather  than  of  calm  discussion  and  philosophical 
investigatioD .  Although  questions  of  international  law  were 
frequently  discussed  with  learning  and  ability  in  diplomatic 
correspondence  and  state  papers,  the  works  of  professed 
text-writers  on  this  branch  of  jurisprudence  were  neither 
very  numerous  nor  of  a  very  marked  character.  Neverthe- 
less, there  were  published,  during  this  period,  a  number  of 
works  worthy  of  particular  notice,  and  among  the  authors 
who  wrote  or  published  at  this  time,  we  may  mention  Azuni, 
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Martens,  Kant,  Koch,  Savigny,  Ward,  Mackintosh,   Don, 
Flassan,  Rayneval,  etc. 

Dominico  Alberto  Azuni,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, (died  1827,)  published  his  Sistema  Universale  dei  Prin- 
cepii  del  pireito  Maritimo  dell*  JEuropUy  in  1795 ;  but  the  work 
was  afterward  remodeled  and  enlarged,  and  4)ublished  in 
French,  in  1797,  under  the  title  of  Droit  Maritime  de  V Europe. 
A  translation,  by  Mr.  Johnson,  was  published  in  New  York, 
in  1806.  George  Frederick  von  Martens,  who  has  already 
been  mentioned,  published  during  this  period  several  impor- 
tant works  connected  with  diplomacy  and  the  treaties  cele- 
brated between  the  different  states  of  Europe.  The  great 
German  philosopher,  Emanuel  Kant,  (born  1724,  died  1804,) 
as  a  writer  on  international  law,  properly  belongs  to  this 
period,  although  a  portion  of  his  works  were  published  at 
an  earlier  date.  That  part  of  his  works  relating  to  the  law 
of  nations,  was  translated  into  French  and  published  in  Paris 
in  1814,  under  the  title  of  Traiti  du  Droit  des  Gens.  Like 
Bentham,  he  advocated  a  project  of  perpetual  peace,  founded 
upon  a  confederation  of  free  states.  His  principles  have 
been  ably  contested  by  Hegel.  Christopher  G.  Koch,  a 
native  ot  Alsace,  (born  1737,  died  1813,)  published,  in  1796, 
his  Abrigi  de  VHistoire  des  Traitis  de  Paix.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  historical  collections.  Frederick  Charles 
Savigny,  a  native  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  (born  1779,) 
belonged  to  what  is  called  the  historical  school  of  German 
lawyers.  His  work  on  the  Law  of  Possession^  was  written 
in  1803,  but  his  History  of  the  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  was  not  published  till  1816.  All  his  writings  are 
rather  of  a  historical  than  a  philosophical  character.  Robert 
Plummer  Ward,  an  English  author,  (born  1765,  died  1846,) 
published,  in  1795,  his  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  Europe^ 
from  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  time  of  Qro- 
tius ;  it  is  a  work  of  great  ability.  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
another  English  writer  of  note,  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
in  1797,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations;  but  the  subject  being  unattractive  to  an  English 
auditory,  only  the  Introductory  Discourse -was  published.  It 
is  found  in  his  Miscellaneous  Works,  and  contains  an  admira- 
ble review  and  criticism  of  the  works  of  other  publicists. 
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Don  Ramon  L&zaro  de  Dou  y  de  Ba8s61s,  a  Spanish  author, 
published,  in  1802,  his  work  entitled  Instituciones  del  Derecho 
Publico  General  J.  M.  Gerard  de  Rayneval,  a  native  of 
Alsace,  (born  1736,  died  1812,)  first  published  his  work,  enti- 
tled Institutions  du  Droit  de  la  Nature  et  des  Gens,  in  1803.  M. 
de  Fiassan,  a  native  of  France,  published  in  1811,  his  His- 
ioire  General  de  la  Diplomatie  Francaise,  and,  in  1814,  his  His- 
ioire  du  Congress  de  Vienne.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  an 
English  author,  published,  in  1803,  a  Compendium  of  Admi- 
ralty Decisions,  and,  subsequently,  a  Treatise  on  Diplomacy,  J. 
Jouffroy  published,  in  1806,  his  Droit  des  Gens  Maritime  Uni- 
versd.  F.  J.  Jacobson  published,  in  1804,  his  Handbuch 
vber  das  prakOsche  Seerechty  etc.,  and,  in  1815,  his  work,  enti- 
tled Seerecht  dxis  Kreigs  und  des  Friedens,  etc.  A  translation 
of  this  work,  by  William  Frick,  was  published,  in  Baltimore, 
in  1818.  J.  N.  Tetens  published,  in  1805,  a  work  on  the 
reciprocal  rights  of  belligerents,  and,  in  1811,  Count  Mer- 
lin published  his  valuable  Hepertoire^  which  has  since  been 
greatly  enlarged.  De  Steck  published,  in  1790,  his  JEssay 
sur  les  Consuls,  "Warden,  United  States  Consul  General  in 
France,  published,  in  1815,  a  valuable  work  on  the  same  sub- 
ject^ which  was  translated  into  French  by  Barrfere.  John 
E.  Hall  published,  in  Baltimore,  in  1809,  a  treatise  on 
Admiralty  Practice,  in  which  he  embodied  a  translation  of 
Gierke's  Praxis^  which  was  first  published  in  latin,  in  1679. 
Robinson  published  his  Collectanea  Maritima^  in  London,  in 
1801.  Marin  published  his  Derecho  Natural  y  de  Gentes,  in 
1800.  {Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe,  first  series  ;  Jomini,  Vie  Poli- 
tique et  Mil.  de  Napoleon;  Napier,  HisU  Peninsular  War;  Thiers, 
Hist  Rev.  Con.  and  Empire ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  lib.  1, 
tit.  3,  §39;  Hoffman,  Legal  Studies,  title  9;  Wheaton,  Hist. 
IxoD  of  Nations,  pp.  345-425.) 

§  28.  But  any  deficiency  in  the  number  and  character  of 
professed  writers  on  public  law  during  this  period  is  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  decisions  of  judicial  tribunals  on 
questions  of  international  law,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
maritime  law  of  nations,  the  opinions  delivered  by  the  judges 
being  often  characterized  by  profound  learning  and  great 
legal  ability.  Of  the  English  judges  of  admiralty  and  prize, 
Bir  William  Scott,  afterward  Lord  Stowell,  was  unquestion- 
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ably  the  most  able  and  the  most  distinguished.  Mr.  Duer 
very  justly  remarks:  "In  the  same  sense  in  which  Lord 
Mansfield  is  usually  tenned  the  father  of  commercial  law  in 
England,  Sir  William  Scott  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  law  of  maritime  capture.  Its  principles,  it  is 
true,  had  been  stated  by  the  great  writers  on  public  law — 
Grotius,  PuflFendorf,  Vattel,  and  Bynkershoek — ^but  they 
were  stated  in  terms  so  loose  and  general,  as  rendered  them 
too  liable  to  be  differently  understood  and  applied  by  differ 
ent  nations.  It  is,  by  a  series  of  judicial  decisions,  in  the 
prize  courts  of  England  and  of  the  United  States,  and  prin- 
cipally by  those  of  Sir  William  Scott,  that  these  principles 
have  been  rendered  clear,  definite,  and  stable;  by  their 
extended  application,  in  practice,  have  been  rescued  from  the 
domain  of  theory,  and  by  successive  elucidations  and  varied 
illustration,  have  been  expanded  and  wrought  into  a  consist- 
ent, harmonious,  and  luminous  system.  The  opinions  of 
Sir  William  Scott,  the  chief  architect  of  this  noble  structure, 
are  those,  not  merely  of  a  jurist,  but  of  a  scholar,  philoso- 
pher, and  statesman ;  and  they  are  as  much  distinguished  by 
the  beauties  of  their  composition,  as  by  their  sagacity  and 
learning,  and  comprehensive  views."  {Diier  on  Insurance, 
vol.  1,  pp.  746, 747;  Manning^  Law ofNations^^p.  45-47 ;  Philli- 
more,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pref ,  pp.  21,  22 ;  Story,  MiseeUane- 
ous  Writings,  p.  282 ;  Hoffman,  Legal  Studies,  vol.  2,  pp.  468 
et  seq.) 


NINTH  PERIOD — FROM  THE  CONGRESS  OP  VIENNA  TO  THE  TREATY 
OF  WASHINGTON,  1815-1842. 

§  29.  Europe,  exhausted  by  the  great  wars  of  the  French 
revolution  and  empire,  which  were  terminated  by  the  treaties 
of  Paris  and  Vienna,  in  1814  and  1815,  enjoyed  a  long  period 
of  general  peace,  interrupted  only  by  the  internal  revolu- 
tions of  Greece,  France,  Belgium,  Poland,  etc.,  and  the  war 
between  Eussia  and  the  Porte,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829.  These  wars,  however,  were 
too  limited  in  their  extent  and  too  temporary  in  their  char- 
acter to  disturb  the  general  tranquility  of  nations.     The  les 
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sons  of  the  past  had  taught  the  allies,  and  particularly  Great  • 
Britain,  the  impolicy  of  dictating  to  others  the  form  and 
character  of  their  government,  or  the  person  of  their  ruler ; 
and  when  France,  in  1830,  revolted  and  dethroned  her  king, 
again  exiling  the  Bourbons  whom  the  allies  had  forced  her 
to  receive  in  1815,  she  was  permitted  to  form  her  own  gov- 
ernment and  select  her  own  sovereign  without  molestation 
or  foreign  interference.     The  same  regard  for  the  principles 
of  international  law,  and  the  rights  of  sovereign  states,  was 
not  shown  in  some  other  cases ;  but  the  right  of  intervention 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  states,  where  not  justified  or 
required  by  existing  treaties,  was  not  only  not  claimed,  but 
expressly  denied  by  British  statesmen.    In  America,  during 
this  period,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  provinces,  following 
the  example  of  their  northern  neighbors,  revolted  against  the 
governments  of  the  mother  countries,  and,  after  a  contest  of 
many  years,  succeeded  in  establishing  their  independence, 
and  assumed  the  position  and  rank  of  sovereign  states.    The 
United  States,  profiting  by  the  long  peace  to  people  her  wide 
domain  by  European  immigration,  and  to  build  up  her  com- 
mercial marine  by  unrestricted  trade  with  other  countries, 
rapidly  became  a  formidable  rival  to  the  great  maritime  pow- 
ers of  Europe.    But  the  treaty  of  Ghent  had  left  undecided 
fhe  important  questions  which  had  been  involved  in  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  in  1812,  and  new  causes  of  difficulty  were 
continually  arising  between  the  two  countries.     The  latter 
forbore,  it  is  true,  any  attempt  to  visit  and  search  American 
ships  for  her  own  seamen,  but  claimed  the  right  to  visU  such 
vessels  on  the  high  seas  in  order  to  determine  their  character 
and  ascertain  if  they  might  not  be   engaged  in  the  slave 
trade.    Moreover,  the  dispute  with  respect  to  the  northeast- 
em  boundary,  and  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  "Car- 
oline" on  the  Canadian  frontier  by  British  forces,  within 
American  territorial  jurisdiction,  so  involved  th^  relations 
of  the  two  countries,  and  so  embittered  the  feelings  of  both 
nations,  that  war  seemed  almost  inevitable.    But  cooler  and 
wiser  counsels  prevailed,  and  most  of  these  points  of  dispute 
were  happily  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Washington  in  1842. 
(  WheatoTij  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  425-758 ;  Alison,  Hist,  of 
Europe,  second  series ;  Capefigue,  Hist  de  la  Restoration  ;  Cape- 
figue,  L' Europe  depuis  Vavenemeni  du  roi  Louis  Philippe.) 
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The  more  important  questions  of  international  law,  agitated 
during  this  period,  were  the  right  of  armed  intervention,  as 
in  the  case  of  Ifaples,  Spain,  Greece  and  Belgium ;  the  right 
of  forcible  annexation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland;  the  internal  and  external  rights  of  confederated 
states,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Germanic  and  Swiss  Confedera- 
tions; the  rights  of  sovereign  and  independent  states  to 
change  their  government,  as  in  the  case  of  France,  Belgium, 
etc. ;  the  free  navigation  of  great  rivers  which  divide  or  run 
through  different  states,  as  the  Rhine,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Mississippi,  etc. ;  the  right  of  territorial  jurisdiction  over 
inland  waters,  as  the  Black  Sea,  the  Dardanelles,  the  Bos- 
phorus,  etc. ;  the  right  of  colonial  revolution  and  indepen- 
dence, as  in  the  case  of  Mexico  and  the  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese provinces  of  South  America ;  the  right  of  visitation 
on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace  to  search  for  slavers ;  and 
the  inviolability  of  neutral  territory,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
destruction  of  the  steamer  "  Caroline**  by  British  forces, 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
Another  question  agitated  during  this  period,  and  most 
warmly  discussed  in  the  British  Parliament,  was  the  right  of 
the  people  of  one  state  to  assist,  in  time  of  peace,  the  insurgent 
colonies  of  another  state.  This  question  arose  with  respect 
to  the  expeditions  fitted  out  in  England  in  aid  of  the  insur- 
gents of  Spanish  America — expeditions  similar  in  character 
to  those  which  in  the  next  period  were  organized  in  the 
United  States,  and  generally  known  as  "  filibuster  expedi- 
tions.** Laws  were  passed,  nominally  to  prohibit  them,  but 
these  laws  were  a  mere  dead  letter  upon  the  statute-books. 
In  addition  to  the  men,  arms  and  munitions  of  war  furnished 
by  Great  Britain,  it  is  estimated  that  she  advanced,  in  loans  to 
the  revolutionary  governments  of  South  America,  between 
1820  and  1840,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
pounds  sterling,  nearly  all  of  which  was  lost  by  the  faith- 
lessness end  insolvency  of  the  governments  and  states 
which  received  it.  The  entire  loss  of  Great  Britain  by 
these  advances,  and  the  reaction  produced  thereby  in  1825, 
is  estimated  at  three  hundred  millions  pounds  sterling,  or 
fifteen  hundred  millions  of  dollars  !  Moreover,  the  export 
trade  from  Great  Britain   to  America,    (exclusive  of  the 
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United  States)  which,  in  1809,  before  these  revolutions 
begun,  was  eighteen  millions,  fourteen  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  nineteen  pounds,  had  sunk,  in  1827,  to  one 
million  two  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  pounds,  and 
even,  in  1842,  had  only  reached  two  millions  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds!  "Such,"  says  Alison,  "have  been  the 
effects,  even  to  the  immediate  interests  of  England,  of  her 
iniquitous  attempt  to  dismember,  by  insidious  acts  in  peace, 
the  dominions  ot  a  fiiendly  and  allied  power !  Providence 
has  a  just  and  sure  mode  of  dealing  with  the  sins  of  men, 
which  is,  to  leave  them  to  the  consequences  of  their  own 
actions."  That  the  aids  thus  afforded  by  Great  Britain,  or 
rather,  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  government 
pretended  to  discountenance  and  oppose  it,  were  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  the  plainest  maxims  of  international  law,  no  one  will 
venture  to  deny.  In  this  case  at  least,  punishment  followed 
close  upon  the  commission  of  the  crime  !  ( Wheaton^  HiaU  Law 
of  Nations,  pp.  42&-758 ;  Alisoriy  Hist,  of  Europe,  ch.  67,  §§  47- 
91 ;  AUson,  Hist,  of  Europe,  Second  Series,  ch.  4,  §§  103-106.) 

§  81.  Among  the  authors  of  this  period  who  have  treated 
of  matters  connected  with  international  law,  we  may  men- 
tion the  names  Kamptz,  Kluber,  Hegel,  Wheaton,  Kent, 
Story,  Manning,  Bello,  Pfeiffer,  C.  D.  Martens,  Garden,  Par- 
dessus,  etc. 

C.  A.  Von  Kamptz  published  at  Berlin,  in  1817,  his  Neue 
Liieratur  des  Volkerrecht.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  work 
of  Ompteda,  and  the  two  form  a  valuable  history  of  the  law 
of  nations.  Jean  Louis  Kluber,  (born  1762,  died  1837,)  first 
published  his  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  d  V  Europe,  in  1819 ;  a 
German  edition,  entitled  Europaisches  Volkerrecht,  was  pub- 
lished in  1821,  and  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  French  work, 
in  1831.  Kluber  was  the  author  of  numerous  other  works 
connected  with  international  jurisprudence.  George  Wil- 
liam Frederick  Hegel,  a  native  of  Stuttgard,  (bom  1770,  died 
1831,)  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works  on  philosophy 
and  law,  in  one  of  which  he  most  ably  refutes  the  political 
theories  of  Kant.  His  Elements  of  Right,  or  the  Basis  of  Nat- 
ural  Law  arui  Political  Science,  {Orundeinien  des  Rechts,  oder 
Naturrecht  tmd  Staatswissenschaft  in  Grundrisse,)  was  published 
at  Berlin  in  1821.    Henry  Wheaton,  an  American  author, 
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(bora  1785,  died  1848,)  published  the  first  edition  of  his  Me^ 
mmU  of  IrUematioml  Law  in  1836.  This  work  was  after- 
ward greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  He  had  previonely 
written  on  the  Law  of  Captures^  and  subsequently  he  pub- 
lished several  important  works  on  international  jurispru- 
dence. James  Kent,  another  American  writer,  (borji  17^, 
died  1847,)  published,  in  1826,  the  first  volume  of  his  Com- 
mentaries on  Amercan  LaWy  which  briefly,  but  most  ably,  dis- 
cusses the  fundamental  principles  of  international  law ;  the 
entire  work  was  not  completed  till  1880,  Joseph  Story,  one 
of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  .of  the  United  Sta^s, 
(born  1779,  died  1846,)  published,  in  1834,  his  Commeniariea  on 
the  Qmflict  of  Laws,  in  which  he  examines  many  important 
questions  of  international  jurisprudence.  William  Oke 
Manning,  an  English  author,  published,  in  1889,  his  exoeU 
lent  work,  entitled  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Nations. 
Andrfes  Bello,  a  native  of  V^enezuela,  published,  in  1832,  in 
Chili,  a  valuable  and  able  elementary  work,  entitled  Ptinein 
pios  del  Derecfio  Intemacional.  B.  W.  Pfeiflfer  published,  in 
1819,  his  In  We^em  sini  BegenruTi^s-hundleungen,  etc.,  and  in 
1823-1841,  his  Las  JReohi  des  Kregserobenmg,  etc.  These 
works  are  valuable  for  containing  learned  discussions  of  cer- 
tain questions  not  treated  of  in  other  modern  works  on  pub- 
lic law.  Charles  de  Martens  published,  his  Manuel  JXplo- 
matique,  in  1822,  his  Causes  Celebres  du  Droit  des  Gens^  in 
1827,  and  his  Guide  Diplomatique^  in  1832.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  several  other  works.  Count  de  Garden  published, 
his  Traiti  Gomplet  de  Diplomatie,  in  1833.  J.  M.  Pardesaus, 
commenced,  in  1828,  the  publication  of  his  Collection  de  Lois 
MaritimeSy  but  the  entire  work  was  not  completed  till  1845. 
The  first  two  volumes  was  subsequently  published  separately, 
uiider  the  title  of  Us  et  Coutumes  de  la  Mer.  P.  S.  Boulay- 
Paty  published,  in  1821-3,  his  Oours  de  Droit  Commercial 
Maritime.  Count  d'  Hauterive,  and  Baron  De  Cussy,  begun, 
in  1834,  the  publication  of  their  Hecueil  des  TraMs  de  Qym* 
merce.  Professor  De  Felice  published,  in  1880,  his  Legons 
de  Droit  de  la  Nature  et  des  Gens.  Professor  Cotelle  pub- 
lished, in  1819,  a  volume,  entitled  Droit  de  la  Nature  et  des 
Qens.  Frederick  Salfield  published,  in  1838,  his  Mambueh 
d(^  FoiUmiaf^  VoZierrecA^^,  an  el^m^t^ry  work  of  consider^it^ 
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ble  merit,  The  poBthumous  work  of  G.  de  *W"al,  entitled 
Irdeidning  tot  de  Welenschap  van  het  Europesche  Volkeregty  was 
published  in  1885,  M.  Shafner's  work,  on  the  development 
of  private  international  law,  {Entwuklung  des  Iniemationalen 
IMvatrechts,)  was  published  in  1841.  H.  Ahrens'  Gours  de 
Droit  Naturely  was  first  published  in  1840 ;  it  soon  passed 
through  several  editions,  and  was  translated  into  various  lan- 
guages. M.  S.  F.  Schoel  published,  in  1817  and  1818,  his 
JERstoire  Ahrlgie  des  Traiiis  de  paiz.  Laget  de  Podio  -pub- 
lished, in  1826,  his  JwisdieHx^n  des  Consuls  de  Fraiice.  Borel 
published,  in  1881,  an  enlarged  edition  of  his  work,  entitled 
I>e  VOrigine  et  des  Fonctions  des  Consuls^  which  originally- 
appeared  iu  Russia  in  1807.  The  fourth  volume  of  Alexan- 
der de  Miltitz'  Manuel  des  OonsulSy  appeared  in  1889 ;  the 
death  of  the  author  prevented  the  completion  of  the  work. 
Jose  Ribiei-a  dos  Santos,  and  Jos^  Feliciano  de  Gastilho-Bar- 
reto  published,  in  1889,  a  valuable  work  in  two  volumes^ 
entitled  TraM  du  Consulat.  Schmolz  published,  at  Berlin, 
in  1817,  his  Mtropaisches  Volkerrecht,  Gagem  published,  at 
Lepsic,  in  1840,  a  work,  entitled  Oritik  des  Volkerrechts. 
Miruss  publishad,  at  the  same  place,  in  1888,  his  work,  enti- 
tled Das  Seerechi,  eet  Pitkin's  political  and  civil-  history  of 
the  United  States  was  published  in  1828. 

Some  of  the  historical  writers  of  this  period,  in  describing 
the  political  events  of  that  which  preceded,  have  discussed, 
incidentally,  but  with  marked  ability,  i3ome  of  the  great 
questions  of  international  law  which  grew  out  of  the  mem- 
orable wars  following  the  French  revolution.  Among  the 
historical  writings  of  this  chwacter,  we  may  mention  those 
of  Baron  Jomini,  Mathieu  Dumas,  Foy,  Thiers,  Clausewitz, 
Koch,  Burlow,  the  Archduke  Charles,  ISTapier,  Pelet,  Guvion 
Sainl-Cyr,  Suchet,  etc.  The  Memaires  dictated  by  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena  to  Gourgaud,  Montholon  and  others,  contain 
many  striking  remarks  upon  questions  of  intoraational  law 
which  had  been  agitated  in  Jblurope  during  his  reign.  (  Wheats 
an,  ITist.  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  749-758 ;  Manning,  Law  of 
Naiions,  pp.  89-56;  PhMimore,  on  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  pp.  681, 
685,  notes ;  Martens,  Guide  DiplomUigyje,  tome.  L,  Bib.  Dip.) 
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TENTH    PERIOD  —  FROM    THE  TREATY    OP    WASHINGTON    TO    THE 
CIVIL   WAR  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES,   1842-1861. 

§  82.  Among  the  most  important  events  which  occurred  in 
Europe  during  this  period,  we  may  mention  the  revolution 
in  France,  which  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  younger 
house  of  the  Bourhons,  the  restoration  of  the  family  of  the 
Bonapartes,  and  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon  HI. ;  the  abortive  attempts  at  insurrection 
and  revolution  in  Italy ;  the  revolt  in  Hungary  and  the  com- 
plete subjugation  and  absorption  of  that  nation  by  Austria, 
through  the  assistance  and  armed  intervention. of  Russia; 
the  Crimean  war  between  Russia  on  one  side,  and  France, 
Great  Britain,  Sardinia  and  the  Porte  on  the  other ;  the  Ital- 
ian war  between  Austria  and  the  allied  forces  of  France, 
and  Sardinia,  and  its  appendix,  the  revolution  and  consolida- 
tion of  Italy, 

The  wars  waged  by  France  in  Africa,  by  Russia  in  Asia, 
by  Qreat  Britain  in  India,  and  by  France  and  Great  Britain 
in  China  and  Syria,  and  by  Spain  against  Morocco,  do  not 
properly  come  within  the  limits  of  this  historical  sketch. 
In  America  the  most  noted  events  were  the  revolt  of  Texas 
from  Mexico  and  its  \oluntary  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  war  which  resulted  therefrom  between  the  two 
republics.  This  war  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo  in  1848,  by  which  Mexico  ceded  to  the  United 
States  a  large  portion  of  her  territory.  The  restoration  of 
peace  was  followed  by  the  disbanding  of  large  bodies  of 
undisciplined  troops,  whose  restless  spirits,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  designing  and  unprincipled  men,  sought  occupation  in 
the  lawless  and  disastrous  expeditions,  which  were  fitted  out 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  against  Cuba,  Lower 
California,  Sonora  and  Nicaragua,  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Filibuster  Expeditions.  {Presidents*  Messages  and 
Cong.  Documents^  on  the  War  with  Mexico ;  Alismy  Hist,  of 
Miropey  second  series ;  Capejigue,  Depuis  Louis  Philippe^  etc.) 

§  88.  The  more  important  questions  of  international  law 
agitated  during  this  period  in  America  were,  the  right  of 
jurisdiction  over  arms  of  the  sea,  arising  out  of  the  fishery 
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question  on  the  northeastern  coast  adjacent  to  the  British 
and  American  possessions ;  the  rights  of  secession  and  an- 
nexation, as  in  the  case  of  Texas ;  the  rights  of  military 
occnpation  and  of  conquest,  as  in  the  case,  of  Mexican  ports 
and  in  territories  possessed  by,  and  ceded  to  the  United 
States ;  the  rights  of  neutrality  and  of  embassy,  as  in  the  case 
of  British  enlistments  in  the  United  States,  and  the  conse- 
quent dismissal  of  the  British  minister  and  consuls ;  the 
character  of  unauthorised  military  expeditions  by  citizens  of 
one  state  against  those  of  another,  when  the  governments  of 
the  two  countries  are  at  peace  with  each  other,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  various  filibuster  expeditions  upon  Cuba,  Mexico  and 
Central  America;  the  proposed  treaty  for  the  protection  of 
Cuba,  and  a  guarantee  by  Great  Britain,  France  and  the 
United  States,  of  the  status  quo  in  the  West  Indies ;  thus 
introducing  into  America  the  principle  of  supervision,  inter- 
vention, and  balance  of  power,  which  now  prevails  in  Europe ; 
and  the  right  of  intervisitation  of  ships  on  the  high  seas  in 
time  of  peace,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  {Phil- 
UmorCy  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  465-466 ;  Marcy,  Dip.  CJorrespanr 
dencCy  Gong,  Docs.  ;  Everett,  Letter  of  Dec.  la/,  1852,  Cong. 
Docs ;  President's  Messages,  Dec.  1856-57-58 ;  Wheaton^ 
Ulem.  Int.  L&w,  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §  8,  note.) 

§  34.  The  questions  of  international  law  most  agitated 
during  this  period  in  Europe  were  those  respecting  the  right 
of  armed  intervention  by  one  state  in  the  internal  affieiirs  of 
another,  arising  out  of  the  revolutions  in  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many and  Hungary;  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  arising  out  of  the  encroachments  of  Russia 
upon  the  territory  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  her  manifest 
intention  to  enlarge  her  dominions  by  the  absorption  of 
Turkey ;  and  similar  encroachments  of  Austria  in  Italy ;  the 
law  ot  sieges  and  blockades,  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals, 
the  question  of  contraband,  of  neutral  goods  in  enemy  ships, 
and  of  enemy  goods  in  neutral  ships,  arising  out  of  the  war 
of  the  Crimea  between  Russia  and  the  western  powers  ;  the 
right  of  foreign  enlistment  in  neutral  territory  and  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  embassy,  as  in  the  case  of  the  British 
minister  and  consuls  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  British 
minister  in  Spain ;  the  abolition  of  privateering,  and  the 
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general  policy  of  chaDging  the  conventional  kw  of  natione 
with  respect  to  maritime  capture,  so  a&  to  conform  to  the 
mo(ieni  rales  of  war  upon  land,  as  proposed  by  the  United 
States  to  the  maritime  states  of  Europe ;  the  rights  of  bellig- 
erents on  land,  and  of  conquest,  as  in  the  Italian  war,  and 
the  cession  to  France  and  transfer  to  Sardinia  of  Lombardy  ; 
and  the-  rights  of  other  sovereign  and  dependent  states  ai 
Italy,  as  connected  with  the  right  of  intervention  and  the 
equilibrium  of  power  in  Europe.  {Phillimore,  on  Int.  Law, 
vol.  8,  pref. ;  Marcy,  Letter  to  Count  Sariiges  Cong.  Doc; 
Wheatonj  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  11,  note ;  Webster,  the 
works  of^  vol.  6,  pp.  488-506.) 

§  86.  The  present  period  has  been  exceedingly  prolific  in 
works  which  are  professedly  devoted  to  international  law, 
or  which  treat  of  subjects  connected  with  that  branch  of 
legal  science.  We  will  proceed  to  mention  some  of  the 
more  important  of  these  publications. 

Henry  Wheaton  published,  in  1842,  his  essay  on  the  Bight 
of  Visitation  and  Search,  and,  in  1846,  his  History  of  the  Law 
of  Nations,  based  on  a  memoire  previously  published  in 
French,  and  submitted  to  the  Institute  of  France.  James 
Beddie  published,  in  1842,  his  Inquiries  in  International  LaWy 
and  subsequently,  his  Researches  Historical  and  Critical  in 
Maritime  International  Law.  Archer  Poison,  in  1848,  pub- 
lished a  work,  entitled  Principles  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 
Richard  Wildman  published,  in  1849,  a  valuable  work,  enti- 
tled Institutes  of  International  Law.  John  "Westlake  pub- 
lished^ in  1868,  a  ^most  excellent  Treatise  on  Private  Interna- 
tional Laio.  Wm.  Beach  Lawrence  published,  in  1855,  an 
edition  of  Wheaton's  Elements  of  International  Law,  with 
introductory  remarks  and  valuable  notes,  and  in  1859,  an 
Essay  or  historical  "sketch  of  the  right  of  Visitation  and  Search. 
Robert  Phillimore  published,  in  1847,  a  valuable  little  work, 
entitled  7  he  Laws  of  Vomicil,  and  in  1854-6,  his  learned  and 
elaborate  treatise,  entitled  Commentaries  of  Iniemational  Law. 
©eorge  Bowyer  published,  in  1864,  his  Commentaries  on  Uni- 
versal Public  Law,  in  which  many  qtestions  of  international 
law  are  fully  discussed.  Of  continental  works,  we  may  men- 
tion the  following :  L.  B.  Hautefeuille  published,  in  1848, 
Ms^  valuable  work,  entitled  Droits  et  Devoirs  des  Nations  Neu- 
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ires  en  Temps  de  Guerre  Maritime.  A  second  and  enlarged 
edition  ^as  published  in  1858.  Theodore  Ortolan  pub- 
lished, in  1845,  Rigles  Internationales  et  JDiplomatie  de  la  Mer. 
Eugene  Ortolan  published,  in  1845,  Des  Mcyens  d'acquerir  le 
Dcnnme  IntematmaL  Faelix  published,  in  184S,  his  Iraiti 
du  Dreit  International  PrvcL  G.  Masse  published,  in  1844, 
his  work,  entitled  Le  Droit  Oommerdal,  etc.  A.  de  Pistoye, 
ftnd  Charles  Duverdy,  published,  in  1855,  their  elaborate 
work,  entitled  Traiti  des  Prises  MarUimes.  Baron  Ferdi- 
nand De  Cussy,  published  his  Dictionnaire  du  Diphmate  et  du 
Consul^  in  1846 ;  his  BigUmenis  Consulaires,  in  1851 ;  his 
Phases  et  Causes  CiWrres  du  Droit  Maritime  des  Nations^  in 
1866 ;  and  his  Precis  Historique  des  Mvenements  PoUtiqueSj  in 
1859.  Louis  Pouget  published,  in  1858,  Ptincipes  de  Droit 
JUaritime ;  and  the  same  year,  Aldrick  Caumont,  published 
his  Dictiarmaire  Universel  du  Droit  Maritime.  J.  Bedarride, 
published  his  Droit  Commercial  in  1859.  Two  Spanish 
works,  published  during  this  period,  are  worthy  of  particular 
notice.  The  posthumous  works  of  Jos6  Mada  de  Pando, 
who  died  in  1840,  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1848,  under 
the  title  of  EUmentos  del  Dereeho  Intemacional,  and,  in  1849, 
Don  Antonio  Riquelme  published  his  Elementos  del  Dereeho 
PuJMco  IntemacionaL  Silvestre  Pinheiro-Ferreira,  a  Portu- 
guese by  birth,  published,  in  1845,  his  Cours  du  Droit  Publie. 
He  was  the  author  of  numerous  articles  in  the  French  Bevue 
Etranghre  de  Legidation,  and  of  notes  on  Vaftel  and  Martens. 
The  various  memoires  of  Professor  Putter,  of  the  University 
of  Griveswalde,  on  questions  of  internaitional  law,  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  1848,  tinder  thef  titie  of  Beitrage 
zur  Vodkerrechts  Gesehichie  vnd  WissensdhafL  A.  W.  Heff- 
ter  published,  in  1844,  a  work  on  intehiational  law,  entitled 
Das  JSkaropaiehe  VoUcerrecht  der  Gegenwart.  An  enlarged  edi- 
tion, translated  by  Jules  Berg8on,:with  notes,  was  published, 
in  Paris  in  1859,  under  the  title  of  Le  Droit  International 
Public  de  L' Europe.  Mensch  published,  in  1846,  his  Manvd 
pracUcque  du  Consulai,  and  Moreuil,  in  1850,  his  Manuel  des 
Agents  Consutaires.  Alexander  de  Clercq  published,  in 
1851,  a  Guide  pracUcque  du  Con^sidat^  which  was  followed  by 
a  Formulaire  des  ChanceUeries.  Count  de  Garden  com- 
menced, in  1850,  the  publication  of  his  voluminous  work, 
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entitled  Exsioire  GinSral  des  Traitis  de  Paiz.  C.  Von  Kal- 
teraborn  published,  in  1847,  a  work,  entitled  Oritik  des  Vol- 
kerrechtSy  and,  in  1848,  another,  entitled  Zur  Geschichte  des 
Naiur  und  Volkerrechis.  A.  Villefort's  pamphlet  on  Privi- 
Uges  Diplomaiiques,  published  in  1858,  is  a  work  of  much 
merit.  A  French  edition  of  the  Italian  work  of  Ferdinand 
Lucchesi-Palli,  was  published  in  1842,  under  the  title  of 
Principes  du  Droit  Public  Maritime.  H.  B.  Oppenheim  pub- 
lished, at  Frankfort,  in  1845,  a  manuel  on  international  law, 
entitled  System  des  Volkerrechts.  Mirus  published,  in  1847, 
a  work,  entitled  Das  Europ.  Gesandtschaftsi^echL  Gardner 
published,  in  1860,  his  Institutes  of  International  Law. 
Other  authors  of  treatises  on  particular  branches  of  jurispru- 
dence,— ^as  insurance,  commercial  and  merchantile  law, — 
have  incidentally  discussed  certain  questions  of  an  interna^ 
tional  character  with  learning  and  ability.  Among  these 
we  may  mention  The  Law  and  Practice  of  Maritime  Insurance^  . 
by  John  Duer,  published  in  1846,  which  contains  a  very 
complete  summary  of  the  decisions  of  the  prize  courts  of 
England  and  America  on  maritime  captures.  Of  the  judicial 
opinions  collected  and  discussed  in  Mr.  Duer's  work,  there 
are  none  of  more  marked  ability  than  those  delivered  by 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  the  Supreme 
and  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States.  The  decisions  of 
these  two  eminent  judges  on  questions  of  international  law, 
.  and  more  particularly  of  maritime  capture,,  rank,  at  least, 
next  to  those  of  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  and  on  some  points,  they 
are  now  regarded  as  the  better  authority.  ( WheatoTi^  Mm. 
Int.  Law  J  IntroducUon  by  Lawrence;  Martens^  Guide  Diploma- 
tiywe,  torn.  1,  Bib.  Dip. ;  De  Gassy ^  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  1,  tit  8, 
§  89 ;  Faelix,  Revue  de  Legislation.) 

§  86.  Some  of  the  numerous  and  important  questions  ot 
international  law,  which  have  been  a^tated  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  are  treated  of  in  the  text  books  to  which  we 
have  just  referred ;  but  many  of  them  are  scarcely  alluded 
to,  and  some  are  not  mentioned  at  all.  There  has  not  yet 
been  sufficient  time  for  a  systematic  examination  and  analysis 
of  the  various  events  of  the  Crimean  and  Italian  wars,  and  of 
the  particular  questions  to  which  they  have  given  rise; 
but  we  find  some  able  and  valuable  discussions  of  these 
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qnestions  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence  and  parliamen- 
tary debates  of  the  same  period.  In  fact,  international  law 
has  been  very  much  popularized  in  the  present  age ;  its  prin- 
ciples are  more  generally  acknowledged,  and  its  authority 
is  more  frequently  invoked  by  diplomatists,  statesmen  and 
legislators.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  In  proof  of  the  remark,  we  need  only 
refer  to  the  admirable  state  papers  of  the  American  Secre- 
taries, Webster  and  Marcy,  andto  the  more  recent  debates  by 
Lyndhurst,  Palmerston,  Russell  and  others  in  the  British 
Parliament,  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals,  the  law  of 
allegiance  and  protection,  the  right  of  intervention,  the 
maritime  right  of  intervisitation  in  time  of  peace,  etc.  The 
diplomatic  papers  of  I^apoleon  HE.,  on  Italian  affairs,  are 
most  able  productions. 

•  ExPLANATOBT  NoTK. —  It  is  proper  to  remark  that,  with  regard  to  the  dates 
of  the  births,  deaths  and  publications  of  many  of  the  authors  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  pages,  there  are  numerous  conflicting  statements  in  biographical  and 
bibliographical  dictionaries.  The  author  has  followed  those  which  he  believed 
the  best  authority,  although,  in  a  few  cases,  there  was  some  cause  to  doubt 
their  correctness. 
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CHAPTER    11. 


KATITRE  AND  SOtmCES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

t 


CON'TENTS. 

{1.  Definition  of  International  Law  —  {2.  Division  into  Natural  Law  and 
Positive  Law  —  {3.  What  is  meant  bj  Natural  Law  —  {4.  Its  application 
to  Independent  States —  2  5.  The  Positive  Law  of  Nations  —  J  6.  Relation 
between  the  Natural  and  Positive  Law  of  Nations  —  1 1,  The  Conventional 
Law  of  Nations  —  {8.  The  Customary  Law  of  Nations  —  ^9.  Customs, 
how  far  binding  —  {  10.  Divisions  of  the  Positive  Law  of  Nations  by  Wol- 
fius  and  Vattel — §11.  Objections  to  those  divisions  —  j  12.  Distinction 
between  absolute  rights,  rights  of  comity,  and  private  rights  —  {  13.  There 
is  no  Universal  Law  of  Nations  —  2  !*•  ^o^  ^^^  i^s  rules  are  obligatory  — 
J  15.  Violations  of  its  rules,  how  punished  —  i  16.  Can  sovereign  states 
be  punished  ?  —  J  1 7.  General  sources  of  International  Law  —  J  18.  Justice 
as  a  source  and  test — {  19.  Authorities  on  this  point  —  {  20.  History  as  a 
source —  {  21.  The  Roman  Civil  Law  —  {  22.  Decision  of  Courts  of  prize — 
2  23.  A(^udications  of  mixed  tribunals — 2^^*  Ordinances  and  Commer- 
cial Laws  of  particular  States  —  2^^*  I^ccisions  of  local  courts — 2 '^^^ 
Text- writers  of  approved  authority — I  21.  Reason  of  the  authority  of 
Text- writers  —  2^^*  Treaties  and  International  compacts  —  2^^*^^*^^^ 
of  treaties  on  the  interpretation  of  terms — 2^^*  State  papers  and  diplo- 
matic correspondence. 

§  1.  International  law,  or  The  law  of  nations,  may  be  defined 
to  be.  The  rules  of  conduct  regulaUng  the  intercourse  of  states. 

Most  writers  have  endeavored  to  frame  their  definition  so 
as  to  embrace  the  sources  of  this  law,  rather  than  to  describe 
.the  nature  and  character  of  Uie  law  itself.  Thus,  Qrotius 
considers  the  law  of  nations  as  a  positive  institution,  deriving 
its  authority  from  the  positive  consent  of  all,  or  the  greater 
part  of  civilized  nations,  united  in  a  social  compact  for  this 
purpose.     While  Rutherforth  denies  the  existence  of  any 
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Buch  socifel  unioo  among  nalioM,  and  concludes  tbat  what 
is  called  the  law  of  nations,  when,  applied  to  stated,  is  nothing 
more  than  what  is  called  iiatural  law  when  applied  fo  indi- 
Tiduals  as  parts  of  these  collective  bodies.  Hobbes  and  Puff- 
endorf  also  consider  the  general  principles  of  natural  law, 
and  the  law  of  nations,  as  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  the 
distinetioii  between  them  a»  merely  verbal,  while  others 
define  this  law  to  consist  only  of  the  usages,  customs  and 
conventions  adopted  and  observed  among  nations.  The 
definition  here  given  avoids  any  reference  to  those  questions 
which  have  been  so  much  discussed  by  publicists,  and  upon 
which  there  is  very  little  prospect  of  a  general  agreement 
{Vatiel,  Droit des  Gen9y  Prelim. ^  §  3 ;  WheaioHy  Mem.  Int.  Lam, 
pt.  1,  ch.  1,  §  11 ;  Bentham,  Morals  and  Leg.,  vol.  2,  p.  256  ; 
Ihdiz,  Droit  Int.,  tit*  pre.,  ck  1,  §1 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations, 
p.  1 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  2^  67-58 ;  JSauiefeuilU, 
Des  NaUons  Neuires^  tome  1,  p.  3;  D'Auguesseau,  Oeiwres, 
tome  1,  p.  887 ;  Saasigny,  Bom.  Beehts,  B.  1.  K.  2,  §11 ;  Wild^ 
man.  Int.  Law,  voL  1,  p.  1 ;  Bowyer,  JJn.  Pub.  Law,  ch.  2 ; 
Massi,  Droit  Int.,  §  1 ;  Bello,  Derecho,  Int.,  No,  Prel.  §  1 ; 
Biquebne,  Derecho,  Pxb.  BU.^  lib*  1,  tit.  1,  §  1 ;  PhiUimore,  on 
hit.  Law,  vol.  1,  §9;  Omptsda  Literatur  des  Volkerreehts, 
f  64 ;  Bayneval,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.^  liv.  1.  ch.  1,  §  10  ;  Ortolan 
Dip.  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1,  ch*  4  ;  Garden,  De  Diphmatie,  tome  1, 
p.  86  ;  Marten's  Precis  da  Droit  des  Gens,  §  2 ;  Beat,  Science  du 
Gouvemement,  tome  1,  p*  22.) 

•  §  2.  The  rules  which  ought  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
nations  in  their  mutual  intercourse  are  undoubtedly  deduced, 
in  part,  from  reason  and  justice,  and  from  the  nature  of 
society  existing  between  independent  states  or  bodies  politic ; 
and,  in  part,  from  usage,  and  the  agreements  or  compacts 
entered  into  between  different  nations.  This  difference  in 
the  nature  and  origin  of  these  rules  has  led  text  writers  to 
divide  internationat  law  into  different  branches.  The  most 
common  of  these  general  divisions  is,  into  the  natural  law 
of  nations^  and  the  positive  law  of  nations.  The  first  of 
these  branches  has  been  sub-divided  into  the  divine  law,  and 
the  application  of  the  law  of  God  to  states.  The  second 
.  branch  has  also*  been  sub-divided  into  the  conventional  law 
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of  nations,  and  the  customary  law  of  nations.  These  divis- 
ions are  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  we  shall  follow  them  only 
so  far  as  may  be  necessary  or  convenient  in  pointing  out  the 
sources  of  international  jurisprudence,  and  in  discussing  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  rules  which  constitute  that  code. 
{Wheaton,  JSlem.  Int.  LaWy pt.  1,  ch.  1, §§  9-11 ;  Vattdy  Droit 
des  Gensy  Prelim,  §§  22-28 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Iniemationalj  §  2 ; 
Pinheiro-Ferreria,  Notes  sur  Vattel,  tome  8,  p.  22;  WolJiuSy 
Jtis  Gentium^  Proleg.,  §  3 ;  WUdman,  International  Law,  vol.  1, 
pp.  2,  8 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  1 ;  Manning,  Law  of 
Natio'^is,  p.  57 ;  Bello,  Derecho  International,  No.  Prel.  §  1 ; 
Riqudme,  Derecho  Publico  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  sec.  1 ;  Martens^ 
Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  5  et  seq. ;  Massi,  Droit  Commer- 
ciai,  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  ch.  1.) 

§  8.  By  the  divine  law,  we  understand  the  rules  of  conduct 
prescribed  by  God  to  his  rational  creatures,  and  revealed  by 
the  light  of  reason,  or  the  sacred  scriptures.  "  Natural  law|" 
says  Grotius,  '^  is  the  dictate  of  right  reason,  pronouncing  that 
there  is  in  some  actions  a  moral  obligation,  and  in  other 
actions  a  moral  deformity,  arising  from^their  respective  suita- 
bleness or  repugnance  to  the  rational  and  social  nature,  and 
that,  consequently,  such  actions  are  either  forbidden  or 
enjoined  by  God,  the  author  of  nature.  Actions  which  are 
the  subject  of  this  exertion  of  reason  are  in  themselves  law- 
ful or  unlawful,  and  are,  therefore,  as  such,  necessarily  com- 
manded or  prohibited  by  God."  In  other  words,  there  is  a 
law  of  conscience,  enjoining  some  actions  and  prohibiting 
others,  according  to  their  respective  suitableness  or  repug- 
nance to  the  law  of  reason  and  the  sacred  scriptures.  Ethi- 
cal writers  distinguish  between  the  principles  of  eternal 
justice,  implanted  by  God  in  all  his  moral  and  social  creatures, 
and  the  revealed  will  of  God  enforcing  and  extending  these 
principles.  But  the  examination  and  discussion  of  these 
distinctions  belong  to  ethical  science  rather  than  interna- 
tional jurisprudence.  ( Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt  1.  ch.  1, 
§§  2,  8 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac.,  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §  10 ; 
Paley,  Moral  and  Pol  Philosophy,  b.  2,  chs.  4  et  seq. ;  PhiUu 
mare.  On  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  17  et  seq. ;  Dymmd,  Prin.  of 
Morality,  essay  1,  chap.  6,  §  1 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  f.  67; 
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Bowj/eVy  Universal  Public  Law,  ch.  3,  pp.  41  et  seq. ;  JBeffter, 
Droit  Iniemationaly  §  2;  Massi,  Droit  Commercial^  liv.  1,  tit.  2, 
ch.  1.) 

§  4.  But  as  this  divine  law,  which  God  has  prescribed  to 
his  rational  creatures,  whether  revealed  by  the  light  of  reason 
or  the  sacred  scriptures,  was  evidently  intended  for  the  rules 
of  conduct  of  individuals  living  together  in  a  social  state,  it 
necessarily  requires  explanations  and  modifications  when 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  independent  communities.  Hence 
the  law  of  nations  has  been  distinguished  from  the  natural 
or  divine  law ;  the  former  including  the  rules  for  the  appli- 
cation of  natural  law  to  independent  states,  which  rules 
have  been  established  by  the  great  body  of  these  communi- 
ties for  the  promotion  of  their  general  utility,  rather  than 
that  of  a  particular  state.  This  view  is  opposed  by  Hobbes 
and  Puffendorf,  who  consider  the  precepts  to  be  the  same, 
whether  applied  to  individuals  or  states,  and  that  the  same 
law,  "  which,  when  speaking  of  individual  men,  we  call  the 
law  of  nature,  is  called  the  law  of  nations  when  applied  to 
whole  states,  nations  or  people."  The  distinction  drawn  by 
Grotins  is,  perhaps,  not  very  obvious,  and  is  of  little  or  no 
practical  importance.  ( Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  1, 
§4  ;  Grotius,  de  Jure  Bel.  ac  Pac,  Proleg,  §§  13-18  ;  Puffendorf, 
de  Jur,  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  2,  cap.  3,  §  23 ;  Hobbes,  De  Gve,  cap. 
14,  §  4  ;  Leibnitz,  de  Usu  Act.  Pub.,  §  13 ;  Cumberland,  De  Legi- 
Ims  Naturalilrus^  cap.  5,  §  1 ;  BenthxmCs  Works,  Morals  and 
Legislative,  pt.  8,  p.  537  ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  §  1 ;  Bowyer, 
Universal  Public  Law,  ch.  3,  et  seq.) 

§  6.  Nor,  indeed,  is  the  definition  of  either  Grotius  or  his 
opponents  at  all  satisfactory ;  for  international  law,  as  under- 
stood in  the  present  age,  is  something  more  and  other  than 
natural  or  divine  law,  applied  to  the  conduct  of  independent 
states,  considered  as  moral  beings ;  and  in  order  to  determine 
what  is  the  rule  to  be  observed  among  nations  in  any  particu- 
lar case,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  inquire  what  would  be  the 
natural  law  in  a  similar  case,  when  applied  to  individual  per- 
sons. "  The  application  of  a  rule,"  says  Vattel,  "  cannot  be 
reasonable  and  just,  unless  it  is  made  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  the  subject.    We  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  law  of  nations 
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is  precisely  and  in  every  citae  the  same  as  the  law  of  nature, 
with  the  difference  only  in  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  applied, 
so  as  to  allow  of  our  substituting  nations  for  individuals. 
A  state  or  civil  society  is  a  subject  very  different  from  an 
individual  of  the  human  race  ;  from  which  circumstance, 
pursuant  to  the  law  of  nature  itself,  there  result,  in  many 
cases,  very  different  obligations  and  rights ;  since  the  same 
general  rul^,  applied  to  two  subjects,  cannot  produce  exactly 
the  same  decisions  when  the  subjects  are  different ;  and  a 
particular  rule  which  is  perfectly  just  with  respect  to  one 
subject,  is  not  applicable  to  another  subject  of  quite  a  differ- 
ent nature.  There  are  many  cases,  then,  in  which  the  law 
of  nature  does  not  decide  between  state  and  state  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  would  between  man  and  man.  We  must,  there- 
fore, know  how  to  accommodate  the  application  of  it  to  dif- 
ferent subjects ;  and  it  is  the  art  of  applying  it  with  a  justness 
founded  on  right  and  reason  that  renders  the  law  of  nations 
a  distinct  science." 

Again,  as  individuals  adopt  positive  human  institutions 
for  their  government,  so  states  are  capable  of  contracting 
obligations  toward  others,  either  by  their  general  acquies- 
cence in   certain  positive  rules  for  the  regulation  of  their 
mutual  intercourse,  by  that  tacit  convention  implied  from 
usage  and  practice,  or  by  direct  and  positive  compact  or 
agreement.     These,  where  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature, 
are  binding  rules  of  conduct,  and  must  be  inquired  into  before 
we  can  determine  what  is  the  rule  to  be  observed  by  such 
states  in  any  particular  case.    Hence  arises  that  important 
branch  called  the  positive  law  of  nations^  which  has  been  sub- 
divided into  the  conventio7uil  law  of  nations  and  the  cusicmoTy 
laws  of  nations.  ( Vattel^  Droit  des  Gens^  prelim.,  §  6  ;  WheaJton^ 
JElem.  Int.  Law^  ch.  1,  §  9 ;  Grotius^  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac.  Pac,  lib. 
1,  cap.  1,  §  14 ;  The  Flod  Oyen,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  140 ;  PoUan^ 
Law  of  Nations,  §  1 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  eh.  1 ;  Jtfan- 
ning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  67  ;  Massi,  Droit  Commercial,  liv.  1, 
tit.  2,  ch.  1 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  5,  et  seq ; 
Heffter,  Droit  Itemational,  §§  1-4 ;   Ortotoi,  Diplomatie  de  la 
Mer,  liv.  1,  ch.  4.) 

§  6.  The  relation  between  the  two  great  branches  of  inter- 
national law, — ^the  natural,  and  the  positive  law  of  na- 
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tions, — is  thus  stated  by  9,  recent  writer  on  this  subject 
*^The  necessity/'  says  Phillimore,  '^of  mutual  intercourse,  is 
laid  in  the  nature  of  states,  as  it  is  ot  individuals,  by  Qod 
who  willed  the  state  and  created  the  indiFidaal.  The  inter- 
course of  nations,  therefore,  gives  rise  to  international  rights 
and  duties,  and  these  i^equire  an  international  law  for  their 
regulation  and  enforcement.  That  law  is  not  enacted  by  the 
will  of  any  common  superior  upon  earth,  but  it  is  enacted  by 
the  will  of  God ;  and  it  is  expressed  in  the  consent,  tacit  or 
declared,  of  independent  nations.  The  law  which  governs 
the  external  affiiirs,  equally  with  that  which  governs  the  inter- 
nal a&irs  of  states,  receives  accessions  from  custom  and 
usage,  binding  the  subjects  of  them  as  to  things  which,  pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  such  custom  and  usage,  might 
have  been  in  their  nature  indifferent  Custom  and  usage, 
moreover,  outwardly  expresses  the  consent  of  nations  to 
things  which  are  naJtaraRy^  that  is,  by  the  law  of  God,  binding 
upon  them.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  in  this  latter 
case,  usage  is  the  effect  and  not  the  cause  of  the  law/'  (PhUIr 
Umorey  on  Iniernational  LoojDj  vol.  1,  pre&ce;  Wheaioriy  Elements 
InL  Xau?,  part  1,  ch.  1,  66;  Bynherahoek^  Quaest.  Jur.  Fub., 
lib.  1,  cap.  10;  Bynkershoeky  de  Foro  Legaiarum^  cap.  3,  §  10, 
cap.  7,  §  8;  Butherf&rth,  Insiitutes,  vol.  1,  ch.  3,  §§1--^; 
Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  67-69;  Martens,  Precis  du 
Droit  des  Gens,  §§  5-6 ;  Bowyer,  Universal  Public  Law,  ch. 
4 ;  CoieUe,  Droit  des  Gens,  pt  1,  et  seq. ;  Ortolan,  Diplamatie 
de  la  Mer,  liv.  1,  ch.  4.) 

§  7.  The  Conventional  Law  of  Nations  results  from  the  stipu- 
lations of  treaties,  and  consists  of  the  rules  of  conduct 
agreed  upon  by  the  contracting  parties.  As  such  agree- 
ment binds  only  the  contracting  parties,  it  is  evident  that  the 
conventional  law  of  nations  is  not  an  universal,  but  a  parti- 
cnlar  law.  Nevertheless,  as  these  agreements  are  not  always 
limited  to  the  intercourse  of  the  contracting  parties  with  each 
other,  but  extend  to  their  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and 
are,  moreover,  frequently  intended  to  express  opinions  or  to 
establish  rules  of  action,  with  respect  to  particular  points  or 
questions  in  the  law  of  nations,  they  belong  to  history,  and 
hav9  an  important  in&uenee  in  regulating  the  general  inter- 
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course  of  states,  and  in  modifying  and  determining  the  prin 
ciples  of  international  law.  Hence  the  stipulations  of  treaties 
between  highly  civilized  nations  form  an  important  branch 
of  the  general  law  of  nations.  ( TTAeaton,  EUm.  InL  Law^  pt. 
1,  ch.  1,  §  9;  VaiUl,  Droit  des  Gens,  prelim.,  §24;  Wolfius, 
Jus  Gentium,  proleg.,  825 ;  Poison^  Law  of  Nations,  §  1 ;  Man- 
ning, Law  of  Nations,  pp.  74-76 ;  BeUo,  Lerecho  Intemaeional, 
No.  Prel,  §  5;  Biqaelme,  Derecho  Pub.  InL,  liv.  1,  tit.  1,  ch.  1; 
Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  5;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  ch. 
1 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1,  ch.  4.) 

§8.  The  customary  law  of  nations  embodies,  says  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  "  those  usages  which  the  continued  habit  of  nations 
has  sanctioned  for  their  mutual  interest  and  convenience." 
As  this  law  is  founded  on  the  tacit  or  implied  consent  of 
nations  as  deduced  from  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  any  particular  act  is  sanctioned 
or  forbidden  by  this  law,  we  must  inquire  whether  it  has 
been  approved  or  disapproved  by  civilized  nations  generally, 
or  at  least  by  the  particular  nations  which  areeiSectcdin  any 
way  by  the  act.  ( Wheaton,  Mem.  Inter.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  1,  §  9 ; 
Story,  Miscel.  Writings,  p.  586 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  prelim., 
§  25  ;  Heffter,  Droit  ^International,  §  5 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Interna^ 
clonal,  No.  Prel.,  §  5 ;  Wildman,  International  Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  1; 
Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  1 ;  Manning,  Late  of  Nations,  pp. 
67  et  seq. ;  JTAe  Herstelder,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  115.) 

§  9.  Customs  which  are  lawful  and  innocent  are  binding 
upon  the  states  which  have  adopted  them  ;  but  those  which 
are  unjust  and  illegal,  and  in  violation  of  natural  and  divine 
law,  have  no  binding  force.  "  When  a  custom  is  generally 
established,"  says  Vattel,  "  either  between  all  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  world,  or  only  between  those  of  a  certain  con- 
tinent, as  of  Europe  for  example,  or  between  those  which 
have  most  frequent  intercourse  with  each  other ;  if  that  cus- 
tom is  in  its  own  nature  indifferent,  and  much  more  if  it  be 
useful  and  reasonable,  it  becomes  obligatory  on  all  the  nations 
in  question,  which  are  considered  as  having  given  their 
consent  to  it,  and  are  bound  to  observe  toward  each  other, 
as  long  as  they  have  n/ot  expressly  declared  their  resolution  of  not 
observing  it  in  future.    But  if  that  custom  contains  anything 
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tmlawfal  or  unjust,  it  is  not  obligatory;  on  the  contrary, 
every  nation  is  bound  to  relinquish  it,  since  nothing  can 
oblige  or  authorize  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature." 

The  foregoing  remark  of  Vattel,  that  the  customary  law  of 
nations  may  be  varied  or  abandoned  at  pleasure,  such  varia- 
tion or  abandonment  being  previously  notified,  must  be  lim- 
ited to  the  peculiar  customs  of  particular  states  in  their  inter- 
course with  other  nations,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  general 
law,  or  what  he  calls  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  which  is 
founded  on  general  usage  or  implied  consent,  as  described 
in  the  next  paragraph.  ( Vattd^  Droit  des  Gens^  prelim.,  §  26 ; 
MarienSy  Preq^  du  Droit  des  GenSf  §  6 ;  WHdman^  Intematumal 
LaWy  vol.  1,  ch.  1 ;  Manning^  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  61-78 ; 
J'ennings  vs.  Lord  GrenviUe^  1  Taunton  Rep.,  p.  246.) 

§  10,  Wolfius,  and  his  abridger,  Vattel,  distinguish  between 
particular  and  general  usages,  and  confine  the  term  customary 
to  the  former,  and  introduce  a  third  division  of  the  positive 
law  of  nations,  which  they  call  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  to 
designate  that  universal  voluntary  law  of  usage,  or  of  cus- 
tom, which  has  been  established  and  sanctioned  by  the  fi:e- 
quency  of  its  recognition  and  the  numbers  who  have 
approved  it-  From  this  sub-division  they  would  exclude  all 
usages  which  are  confined  to  particular  periods  or  to  partic- 
ular nations  and  countries.  ( Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  prelim.,  §§ 
25-27  :  Wolfius,  Jus  Gentium,  proleg.  §  25 ;  Wilton,  Elem. 
Inl.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  1,  §  9,  first  edition,  §  13 ;  CA%,  Com.  Law, 
pp.  28,  29  ;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  1 ;  Wheaton,  ffist. 
Lmo  of  Natims,  p.  189 ;  BMo,  Derecho  Intemacionalj  No. 
Prelim.  §  4.) 

§  11.  This  division  of  the  positive  law  of  nations,  by  Vat- 
tel, into  voluntary,  conventional,  and  customary  laws,  has 
been  objected  to  by  some  as  improper,  and  calculated  to  con- 
fuse rather  than  to  elucidate  the  subject.  It  was  adopted  by 
Wheaton  in  the  first  edition  of  his  elements  of  international 
law,  but  afterward  rejected  by  him  on  the  ground  that  the 
term  "voluntary  law  of  nations,"  more  properly  designated 
the  genus,  including  all  the  rules  introduced  by  positive  con- 
sent, for  the  regulation  of  international  conduct,  and  should 
be  divided  into  two  species^ — conventional  law  and  customary 
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law, — ^the  former  being  introduced  by  treaty,  and  the  latter 
by  usage ;  the  former  by  express  consent,  and  the  latter  by 
tacit  consent  between  nations.  Notwithstanding  this  objec- 
tion, we  think  the  divisions  of  Vattel  not  entirely  without 
foundation,  and,  at  least,  as  worthy  of  consideration.  His 
terms,  however,  are  not  well  chosen.  {Pinheiro  Ferreiray 
Notes  sur  Vattel,  torn.  8,  p.  22 ;  Wheaton,  Mm.  InU  Law,  pt. 
1,  ch.  1,  §  9,  first  edition,  §  18 ;  Wheaion,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations, 
p.  189 ;  WUdman,  Int  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  83.) 

§  12.  Other  publicists  have  made  still  further  and  different 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  this  branch  of  international 
jurisprudence.     Of  these  we  shall  mention  but  one,  which 
not  only  seems  to  be  well  founded,  but  to  point  out  distinc- 
tions which  it  is  important  to  observe.     The  custom  and 
usage  of  nations  have  established  certain  rights  which  are 
called   absolute,  or  rights  strieti  juris,  while,   at  the  same 
time,  increasing  civilization  has,  in  other  respects,  mitigated 
the  severity  of  these  rights  by  the  usage  of  comity, — comitas 
gentium, — by  which  is  understood,  the  role  of  convenience, 
as  distinguished  from  abstract  right.    Again,  with  regard  to 
the  intercourse  of  individual  members  of  different  states,  this 
comity  has  produced  what  is  termed  inierncUmwl  law  private, — 
jus  gentium  privaMm, — ^as  distinguished  from  international  law 
public;  that  is  to  say,  rules  having  reference,  not  to  the  rela- 
tions of  states  among  themselves,  but  the  relations  of  indi- 
viduals of  one  state  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  other 
states.    {PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§140, 141;  FoeUx, 
Droit  Int.  Privi,  tit.  prel.  chs.  1,  8;  The  Maria,  1  Bob.  Rep., 
pp.  867,  868,  876 ;    Gushing,  Opin.  of  U.  S.  Atfys.  Genl.,  vol. 
7,  p.  18 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  8-5 ;  Bowyer^ 
Universal  PubHc  Law,  ch.  4 ;  Massi,  Droit  Oommercial,  etc., 
tome  1,  §  46 ;    Westlake,  Private  M.  Law,  ch.  1,  §  1 ;  Heffier, 
Droit  Intemaiienal,  §  2.) 

§  18.  It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  there  is  no  uniyereal  or 
immutable  law  of  nations,  binding  upon  the  whole  human 
race,  which  all  mankind  in  all  ages  and  countries  have  recog- 
nized and  obeyed.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  princi- 
ples of  action,  a  certain  distinction  between  right  and  wrong, 
between  justice  and  injustice, — ^a  certain  divine  or  natural 
law, — or  rule  of  right  reason,  which,  in  the  words  of  Cicero, 
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'^is  cong^Dial  to  the  feelings  of  nature,  difihaed  among  all 
men,  uniform,  eternal,  commanding  us  to  our  duty,  and  pro^ 
hibiting  every  violation  of  it,— -one  eternal  and  immortal 
law,  which  can  neither  be  repealed  nor  derogated  firom^ 
addressing  itself  to  all  nations  and  all  ages,  deriving  its 
authority  from  the  common  sovereign  of  the  universe,  seek- 
ing no  other  law-giver  and  interpreter,  carrying  home  its 
sanctions  to  every  breast,  by  the  inevitable  punisnment  he 
inflicts  on  its  transgressors." 

It  is  to  these  principles,  or  rule  of  right  reason,  or  natural 
law,  that  all  other  laws,  whether  founded  on  custom  or  treaty, 
must  be  referred,  and  their  binding  force  determined.  If  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  natural  law,  or  if  innocent 
in  themselves,  they  ape  binding  upon  all  who  have  adopted 
them ;  but  if  they  are  in  violation  of  this  law,  and  are  UQJust 
in  their  nature  and  effects,  they  are  without  force.  The 
principles  of  natural  justice,  applied  to  the  conduct  of  states, 
considered  as  moral  beings,  must  therefore  constitute  th« 
foundation  upon  which  the  customs,  usages,  and  conventions 
of  civilized  and  christian  nations;,  are  erected  into  a  grand 
and  lofty  temple.  Tbe  character  and  durability  of  the  struc- 
ture must  depend  upon  the  skill  of  the  architect,  and  the 
nature  of  the  materials;  but  the  foundation  is  as  broad  as 
the  principles  of  justice,  and  as  immutable  as  the  law  of  Gk>d. 
(  WheatcTij  Elm.  Int.  Law^  pt.  1,  ch.  1,  §  10 ;  Mmteaquim^  Esprit 
des  LoiSy  liv.  1,  ch.  8 ;  Ward,  Hist.  Law  qf  Nations^  vol.  1, 
ch.  1 ;  GrotiuSj  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Fac.j  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §  14 ;  ieift- 
niiZf  Juris.  Gervt.y  pref. ;  Marminff,  Law  of  Nations^  p.  69 ;  Mar-- 
iensy  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSy  §  9 ;  Bowyery  Universcd  JPublie 
Law,  chs.  6,  7 ;  Maekintoshy  MiscdUmeous  WorkSy  p.  188.) 

§  14.  It  must  not  be  inferred,  that  because  there  is  no  im- 
mutable law  of  nations  absolutely  binding  upon  all  mankind, 
that  the  rules  of  international  intercourse  established  by  gen-- 
eral  consent  and  sanctioned  by  reason,  are  not  obligatory 
upon  states  and  may  be  violated  with  impunity.  These  rules 
cannot,  perhaps,  with  strict  propriety  be  called  lawSy  in  the 
sense  of  commands  proceeding  from  an  authority  competent 
in  all  cases  to  enforce  obedience  or  punish  violations.  But, 
like  the  laws  qf  hxmoTy  they  are^jules  of  conduct  imposed  by 
public  opinion,  and  are  enforced  by  appropriate  sanctions. 
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They  are,  therefore,  by  their  analogy  to  positive  commands, 
properly  termed  laws;  and  they  are  enforced,  not  only  by 
moral  sanctions,  but  by  the  fear  of  provoking  general  hos- 
tility, and  incurring  its  evils,  in  case  of  violating  maxims 
which  are  generally  received  and  respected  among  nations. 
{WUdmarij  Iniemaiumal  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  32;  Poison,  Law  of 
Nations,  §  4;  Wheaton,  Elements  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  1,  §  10; 
Bentham,  Morals  asuL  Legislation,  vol.  2,  p.  256;  Ausim,  Pro- 
vince of  Jurisprudence,  pp.  147,  207;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations, 
p.  4;  Sedgwick,  On  Stat,  and  Con.  Law,  pp.  222-223;  BeUo, 
Derecho  Intemadonal,  No.  Prel.,  §4;  Heffter,  Droit  Interna- 
tional, §  2.) 

§  15.  Moreover,  the  law  of  nations  provides,  in  a  measure, 
for  the  enforcement  of  its  rules,  and  the  punishment  of  a 
violation  of  its  maxims.  Certain  offences  against  this  law, 
as  piracy  for  example,  wheresoever  and  by  whomsoever  com- 
mitted, are  within  the  cognizance  of  the  judicial  power  of 
every  state ;  for,  being  regarded  .as  the  common  enemies  of 
all  mankind,  any  one  may  lawfully  capture  pirates  upon  the 
high  seas,  and  the  tribunals  of  any  state,  within  whose  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  they  may  be  brought,  can  try  and  punish 
them  for  their  crimes.  And  in  case  of  smaller  offences,  where 
the  accused  must  be  sent  to  the  tribunals  of  his  own  country 
for  trial,  or  where  other  states  can  exercise  no  jurisdiction 
whatever,  the  moral  obligation  of  a  state  to  punish  its  sub- 
jects for  offences  against  international  law  is  so  strong  that, 
no  one  can  habitually  neglect  to  do  so  with  impunity.  A 
state  which  should  openly  violate,  or  permit  its  subjects  to 
violate,  the  well  established  and  generally  received  maxims 
of  this  law,  would  not  only  lose  its  standing  among  nations, 
but  would  provoke  universal  reprobation  and  hostility.  {PhU- 
Ibnare,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  353;  Whmton,  Elem.  Int.  Law, 
pt  2,  ch,  2,  §  15;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  32;  Poison, 
Law  of  Nations,  §4;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  76.) 

§  16.  Publicists  have  discussed  the  question  whether  states 
are  liable  to  punishment  for  offences  against  international  law. 
While  all  admit  that  these  bodies  politic  are  capable  of  rights 
and  liable  to  obligations,  some  contend  that  they  can  never 
be  subjects  of  criminal  law,  and,  therefore,  that  no  punish- 
ment can  be  inflicted  on  them  for  offenses  committed.    It  is 
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probably  trae  that  states  cannot  be  punished^  in  th^  strict  tech- 
nical sense  of  that  term.  Nevertheless,  if  one  state  be  injured 
or  insulted  by  another,  it  may  seek  redress  by  war,  and  re- 
quire not  only  indemnity  for  the  past,  but  security  for  the 
future;  and  in  order  to  attain  this  object,  it  may  destroy  the 
property  of  the  offending  state  and  take  away  its  territory. 
These  acts  are  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term,  acts  of 
punishment,  but,  directly  or  indirectly,  acts  of  self  defense ; 
and  the  state  which  resorts  to  such  measures  against  another, 
can  justify  its  conduct  only  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
necessary,  for  the  preservation  of  its  own  rights,  the  welfare  of 
other  states,  or  the  peace  of  the  world.  They  are  not  defen- 
sible as  punishments  due  and  inflicted  upon  the  offender, 
for  one  state  has  no  authority  to  punish  the  offenses  of  ano- 
ther. Nevertheless,  they  are,  with  respect  to  the  offending 
state,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  punishments.  ( Vattel^  Droit 
des  GenSy  liv.  2,  ch.  1,  §4;  Phillimore^  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1, 
§  11 ;  Pinheiro  Ferreira,  Com.  sur  Vattely  verb  punir;  Savigny^ 
System  des  Bom.  Rechts^  B.  2,  pp.  94-96;  Wildmany  Int.  Law, 
vol.  1,  p.  82.) 

§  17.  In  the  present  imperfect  state  of  international  law, 
which  recognizes  the  obligatory  force  of  no  written  code,  and 
acknowledges  no  permanent  judicial  expositor  of  its  princi- 
ples, we  must  necessarily  resort  to  the  precedents  collected 
from  history,  the  opinions  of  jurisconsults,  and  the  decisions 
of  tribunals,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  these  principles  are, 
and  to  determine  what  are  the  proper  rules  for  their  applica- 
tion. Some  of  these  principles  and  rules  have  been  settled 
for  ages,  and  have  the  force  of  positive  laws  which  no  one 
will  now  venture  to  dispute  or  call  in  question;  while  others 
are  admitted  only  by  particular  states,  and  cannot  be  regarded 
as  binding  upon  any  one  which  has  not*adopted  them.  The 
sources  of  international  law  are  therefore  as  various  as  the 
subjects  to  which  its  rules  are  applied;  and,  in  deducing  these 
rules,  we  should  distinguish  between  those  which  are  ap- 
plicable only  to  particular  states,  and  those  which  are  obliga- 
tory upon  all.  "We  will  now  proceed  to  point  out  some  of 
these  sources,  and  to  discuss  their  character  and  authority. 
{Wheatorij  Mem.  Int.  Law^  pt  1,  ch.  1,  §  10:  WUdmaUy  Inter- 
national LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  82;  Manning^  Law  of  NationSy  p.  76; 
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Bdloj  Dereeho  Iniemaeionaly  No.  Prel.,  §82;  Seffter,  Droit 
Int€maiional,k2y  Vattdy  DroU  des  Gens,  preK  §  1,  Chitty's 
note;  Anstinj  iVor.  of  Jurisprudence,  pp.  147, 148,  207,  208.) 

§  18.  The  fir^t  source  from  which  are  deduced  the  rules  of 
conduct  which  ought  to  be  observed  between  nations,  is  the 
£vine  taw,  or  principle  of  justice,  which  has  been  defined 
"  a  constant  and  perpetual  disposition  to  render  every  man 
his  due."  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  society  existing  among 
independent  states,  renders  it  more  difficult  to  apply  this 
principle  to  them  than  to  individual  members  of  the  same 
state ;  and  Aere  is,  therefore,  less  uniformity  of  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  rules  of  international  law  properly  deducible 
from  it,  than  with  respect  to  the  rules  of  moral  law  govern- 
ing the  intercourse  of  individual  men.  It  is,  perhaps,  more 
properly  speaking,  the  test  by  which  the  rules  of  positive 
international  law  are  to  be  judged,  rather  than  the  source 
from  which  these  rules  themselves  are  deduced.  {Justinian, 
lH;^tih(tes^  lib- 1,  tit.  1 ;  Philtimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  28 ; 
T>ymonJ^  P^in.  of  MoralUy,  Essay'  1,  pt.  2,  ch.  4 ;  Manning, 
Iaiw  if  Xations,  pp.  57-58 ;  Coielle,  Droit  des  Gens,  pt.  1 ; 
Stint^HS,  Elcmmfa  Juris  Nat.  ei  Gent,  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §  12.) 

§  19.  Qrotius  lays  down  the  broad  principle  that  the  posi- 
tive law  of  nations  may  add  to,  but  cannot  subtract  from  the 
law  of  nature.  "Nimirum  humana  jura  multa  constituere 
possunt  praeter  naturam,  contra  nihil."  Voet,  Suarez  andWol- 
fius  express  themselves  to  the  same  effect.  Burke  says :  "  All 
human  laws  are,  properly  speaking,  only  declaratory.  They 
may  alter  the  mode  and  application,  but  have  no  power  over 
the  substance  of  original  justice.''  Mackintosh  says:  "The 
duties  of  men,  of  subjects,  of  princes,  of  lawgivers,  of  magis- 
trates, and  of  states,  are  all  parts  of  one  consistent  system  of 
universal  morality.  Between  the  most  abstract  and  elemen- 
tary maxim  of  moral  philosophy,  and  the  most  complicated 
controversies  of  civil  or  public  law,  there  subsists  a  con- 
nection. The  principle  of  justice,  deeply  rooted  in  the  nature 
and  interest  of  man,  pervades  the  whole  system,  and  is  dis- 
coverable in  every  part  of  it,  even  to  its  minutest  ramifica- 
tion in  a  legal  formality,  or  in  the  construction  of  an  article 
in  a  treaty."  Vattel  considers  ^^  justice  as  the  basis  of  all 
society;"  and  that,"  although  natural  law  cannot   decide 
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between  nation  and  nation,  as  it  would  between  individual 
and  individual,  jet  the  rules  of  international  law  must  be 
according  to  justice^  founded  on  right  reason.  {PhiVimore^  On 
Int.  liOWj  vol.  1,  §  36 ;  GroUuSj  de  Jwr.  BeL  ac  Pac.,  lib.  2, 
cap.  6,  §  6 ;  Vbet,  Comm.  ad  Pand.,  lib.  1,  §  19 ;  SuareZy  De  Legir 
busj  etc.y  lib.  2,  cap.  20,  §  8 ;  WolfiitSy  Juris  Geniiumy  §  163 ; 
VaOely  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  2,  chap.  6,  §  68 ;  Heffter^  Droit  Inter, 
nationaly  §  2 ;  Uackinioshy  MisceUaneoiLS  WorkSy  p.  183.) 

§  20.  The  history  of  transactions  relating  to  the  intercourse 
of  states,  both  in  peace  and  war,  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  international  law.  What  is  called  the  voluntary, 
or  positive  law  of  nations,  is  mainly  derived  from  usage  and 
custom,  and  to  determine  these  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
histoiy  of  what  has  passed  from  time  to  time  among  the 
several  nations  of  the  worljd  ;  not  that  history  will  afford  U9 
the  record  of  any  constant  and  uninterrupted  practice,  but 
because  we  shall  there  find  what  has  been  generally  approved 
and  what  has  been  generally  condemned  in  the  variable  and 
contradictory  practice  of  nations ;  '^  for,"  in  the  words  of 
Grotius,  ^^  such  a  universal  approbation  must  arise  from  some 
universal  principle,  and  this  universal  principle  can  be  nothing 
else  but  the  common  sense  or  reason  of  mankind."  {Grrotius^ 
de  Jur.  Bd.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §  12 ;  WheatoUy  Elem.  InL 
JLaWy  pt.  1,  ch.  I,  §4;  Mutherforthy  Institutes,  b.  1,  ch.  9, 
§§  1-6 ;  PhiUimoi-ey  On  JrU.  LaWy  vol.  1,  §§  49  et  seq. ;  Poison^ 
Law  of  NatianSy  §  3 ;  Heffiery  Droit  Intemationaly  §§  6-9.) 

§21.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  deficiencies  of 
precedent,  usage,  and  express  international  authority,  may 
be  supplied  from  the  rich  treasury  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law. 
Indeed,  the  greater  number  of  controversies  between  states 
would  find  a  just  solution  in  this  comprehensive  system  of 
practical  equity,  which  furnishes  principles  of  universal  juris* 
prudence,  applicable  alike  to  individuals  and  to  states.  '^  Ai** 
though,"  says  Wiseman,  ^Hhe  civil  law  was  not  intended  by 
the  Boman  legislators  to  reach  or  direct  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  Uoman  empire,  *  *  *  yet,  since  there  is  a  strong 
stream  of  natural  reason  continually  flowing  in  the  channel 
of  the  Boman  laws,  and  that  there  is  no  affidr  or  badness 
known  to  any  part  of  the  world  now  which  the  Boman  em* 
pire  dealt  not  in  before,  and  their  j^ufltioe  still  provided  fi)r, 
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what  should  hinder  but  that  the  nature  of  affairs,  being  the 
same,  the  same  general  rules  of  justice  and  dictates  of  reason 
may  be  as  fitly  accommodated  to  foreigners  dealing  with  one 
another,  (as  it  is  clear  that  they  have  been  by  the  civilians  of 
all  ages,)  as  to  those  of  one  and  the  same  nation,  when  one 
common  reason  is  a  guide  and  a  light  to  them  both;  for  it  is 
not  the  persons,  but  the  case,  and  the  reason  therein,  that  is 
considerable  altogether."  {PhiUimore^  on  Ini,  Law,  vol.  1, 
§  38 ;  Wiseman,  Excellency  of  the  Civil  Law,  p.  110 ;  Burke, 
ike  Works  of,  vol.  2,  Letters  an  a  Regicide  Peojce;  The  MarioL, 
1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  368;  Bynkershoek,  De  Foro  Legalorum,  ch.  6; 
Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  31;  Heffter,  Droit  Iniemaiionaly 
§§6,9.) 

§  22.  According  to  the  present  law  and  practice  of  nations, 
the  seat  of  judicial  authority  of  prize  courts  is  located  in  the 
belligerent  country,  and  they  are  dependent,  in  a  measure, 
upon  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  particular  states  by 
which  they  are  established.  In  this  respect  they  are  ez  parte 
tribunals.  But  the  subjects  of  their  adjudication,  are,  with- 
out distinction,  matters  relating  to  the  citizens  and  property 
of  their  own  states,  of  neutrals,  and  of  the  belligerant  coun- 
try ;  and  the  law  itself,  by  which  their  decisions  should  be 
governed,  has  no  locality,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  such  a  court 
to  determine  questions  which  come  before  it  exactly  as  it 
would  determine  them  by  sitting  in  the  neutral  or  belliger- 
ent country,  the  rights  of  whose  citizens  are  to  be  adjudicated 
upon.  In  theory,  therefore,  such  courts  are  regarded  as  inter- 
national tribunals.  But  the  practice  has  not  at  all  times  cor- 
responded with  this  theory,  and,  on  this  account,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  rigidly  investigate  the'  principles  upon  which  these 
adjudications  are  founded,  and  the  reasonings  by  which  they 
are  supported.  With  this  caution  in  their  use,  the  books  of 
admiralty  reports  may  become  an  instructive  source  of  infor- 
mation respecting  the  practical  rules  of  international  law.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  continually  bear  in  mind  the  distinction 
between  cases  decided  upon  local  law  and  institutions,  and 
those  decided  upon  general  principles,  which  should  govern 
the  intercourse  of  independent  states.  Moreover,  in  great 
maritime  states,  which  depend  for  their  glory  and  safety  upon 
their  navy,  a  court  will  feel,  though  perhaps  unconsciously, 
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the  influence  of  a  national  bias  in  favor  of  the  captor.  This 
remark,  we  think,  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  very  able 
and  learned  decisions  of  the  British  admiralty.  {Keni^  Com. 
on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  68 ;  Wheaion,  Mem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  1, 
ch.  1,  §  12 ;  Duer,  On  lusurance,  vol.  1,  p.  644,  note ;  Phil- 
Umcre,  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  1.  §  69 ;  The  Maria,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
860 ;  The  Recovery,  6  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  849 ;  Poison,  Law  of 
nations,  sec.  8 ;   WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  86.) 

§  28.  Greater  weight  is  justly  attributable  to  the  judgments 
of  mixed  tribunals,  appointed  by  the  joint  consent  of  the  sev- 
eral states  between  which  they  are  to  decide,  than  to  those 
of  admiralty  courts  established  by,  and  dependent,  in  some 
measure,  on  the  instructions  of  a  single  state ;  provided  that 
the  judges  and  umpires  of  these  mixed  tribunals  possess  the 
same  character,  ability  and  learning,  as  the  judges  of  admi- 
ralty. But,  unfortunaty,  this  has  not  generally  been  the  case ; 
and  the  decisions  of  these  boards  of  arbitration  have  too  often 
been  mere  compromises  of  differences,  rather  than  the  eluci- 
dation of  principles  of  international  law,  founded  upon  the 
true  basis  of  international  justice  and  supported  by  right 
reason.  Nevertheless,  these  adjudications  furnish  a  fruitful 
source  of  international  law,  and  may  always  be  consulted 
with  profit  and  instruction.  {Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Lay),  pt.1, 
ch.  1,  §  12 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Laic,  vol.  1,  §  69 ;  Poison  Law  of 
Nations,  sec.  3  ;  Report  of  Decisions  of  Com.  between  U.  8.  and 
Great  Britain,  1866.) 

§  24.  The  ordinances  and  commercial  laios  of  particular  states, 
and  the  rules  prescribed  for  the  conduct  of  their  commis- 
sioned cruisers  and  prize  tribunals,  may  also  be  referred  to 
for  illustrations  of  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  as  under- 
stood and  practised  by  such  states.  They,  however,  should 
be  investigated  with  caution,  and  are  received  only  as  particu- 
lar admissions  of  general  principles.  Nevertheless,  some 
of  the  most  important  modifications  and  improvements  in  the 
modern  law  of  nations  have  thus  originated  in  the  ordinances 
and  commercial  regulations,  the  proclamations  and  manifes- 
tos of  particular  states.  "  These  public  documents  furnish, 
at  all  events,"  says  Phillimore,  "  decisive  evidence  against 
any  state  which  afterward  departs  from  the  principles  which 
it  has  thus  deliberately  invoked ;  and,  in  every  case,  thus 
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clearly  reoognue  the  fact  that  a  system  of  law  ezistSy  which 
ought  to  regulate  and  control  the  international  relations  of 
every  state."  (PoUon,  Law  of  Nations^  sec.  3;  PhiUinwre^  On 
Jni  LaWy  vol.  1,  §67;  T^Aeaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law^  pt  1,  ch.  1, 
§12;  TheSanta  Cruz,  1  Rob.  Kep.  p. 61.) 

§  25.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  decisions  of 
local  courts.  The  adjudication  of  questions  arising  from 
international  relations  by  such  tribunals,  are  not  obligatory 
upon  other  states,  except  so  &r  as  they  conform  to  general 
principles  and  established  usages;  but  as  many  questions  can 
be  decided  only  in  this  way,  we  may  derive  from  this  source 
many  rules  relative  to  the  positive  or  practical  law  of  nations. 
Such  decisions,  however,  from  their  veiy  nature,  are  of  very 
limited  authority,  as  expositions  of  the  rules  of  international 
law;  but  the  reasons  given  by  the  judges,  aud  the  precedents 
referred  to  in  their  opinions,  furnish  a  vast  fund  of  informa- 
tion on  the  particular  points  discussed.  And  where  such 
opinions  result  from  a  liberal  and  enlarged  inquiry,  the  deci- 
sions are  well  calculated  to  strengthen  and  embellish  the  con- 
clusions of  reason.  {Duery  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  479 ;  TTAeo- 
ton^  JEbn.  Int.  LatOy  pt.  1,  ch.  1,  §  12 ;  Kenij  Com.  on  Am.  Laxv^ 
vol.  1,  pp.  68-71 ;  Griswold  v.  Waddingion^  15  Johns.  Rep.,  p. 
57 ;  16  Johns.  Rep.,  p.  438.) 

§  26.  Another  source,  and  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  of  all, 
is  formed  of  the  works  of  text-writers  of  approved  authority, 
showing  the  usage  of  nations,  or  the  general  opinion  respect- 
ing their  mutual  conduct,  with  the  definitions  and  modifica- 
tions introduced  by  general  consent.  As  a  general  rule, 
authors  of  text-books  and  treatises  on  international  law,  have 
risen  above  the  local  interests  and  prejudices  which  too  often 
influence  the  writings  of  diplomatists,  and  even  the  decisions 
of  courts,  and  have  treated  the  suljgect  in  a  philosophical 
spirit  worthy  of  all  commendation,  and  which  causes  their 
opinions  to  be  referred  to  as  autiiority  on  all  disputed  ques* 
tions.  Of  course  we  cannot  expect  to  find  a  complete  uni- 
formity of  opinions  in  these  writers,  but  there  is  a  very  gen- 
eral concurrence  of  views  on  all  the  great  and  leading  prin<- 
ciples  which  they  have  discussed.  ^^  In  case  where  the  prin- 
cipal jurists  agree,"  says  Kent,  ^Hhe  presumption  will  be 
very  great  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  their  maxims ;  and  no 
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civilized  nation,  that  doed  not  arrogantly  set  all  oidinary  law 
and  justice  at  defiance,  will  ventnre  to  disregard  the  uniform 
sense  of  tbe  establislied  writetB  of  international  law."  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  in  his  speech  on  the  annexation  of  G-enoa 
to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  says  i  "  It  is  not  my  disposition 
to  overrate  the  authority  of  this  class  of  writers,  or  to  con- 
sider authority  in  any  case  as  a  substitute  for  reason.  But 
these  eminent  writers  were,  at  least,  necessarily  impartial. 
Their  weight,  as  bearing  tesliimony  to  general  sentiment  and 
civilized  usage,  receives  a  new  accession  from  eveiy  states- 
man who  appeals  to  their  writings,  and  from  every  year  in 
which  no  contrary  practice  is  established,  or  hostile  princi- 
ples avowed.  *  *  *  j  have  never  heard  their  principles 
questioned,  but  by  those  whose  flagitious  policy  they  had  by 
anticipation  condemned."  {PhiUiimre^  Chi  JnU  LaWy  vol.  1, 
{  60 ;  Kent  Oom.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  19 ;  Mackintosh^  Mis- 
ixL  Works^  p.  704 ;  8mreZy  De  Legibm^  lib.  6 ;  The  MariOy  1 
Bob.  Rep,,  p.  360 ;  Wheatmj  Mm.  Int.  LmtCy  pt.  1,  ch.  1,  §  12 ; 
Fd9(m^  Law  of  Natkmy  §  3 ;  WiUtmiaaf*^  InU  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  34, 
86 ;  Mcaming^f  Law  of  Nations^  p^  56 ;  Belloy  Dereeho  iTUemoih 
ekmaly  No.  PreL,  87.) 

§  27.  But  it  is  not  entirely  upon  their  unanimity  of  opinion 
on  great  principles  that  the  authority  of  text-writers  has  so 
great  weight  in  the  settlement  of  controversies  between  states. 
As  a  general  rule,  reference  is  made  to  those  who  wrote  be- 
fore the  canse  of  ttie  controversy  arose,  and  who  are  there- 
fore impartial.  Moreover,  it  may  be  that  the  text  writers 
belon^ng  to  the  very  country  which  is  urging  a  demand,  have, 
in  advance,  pronounced  against  it.  "If  the  authority  of 
Zouch,"  says  Phillimore,  "of  Lee,  of  Mansfield,  and,  above 
all,  of  Stowell,  be  against  the  demand  of  England;  if  Valin, 
Domat)  Pothier,  and  Yattel  be  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of 
France ;  if  Grotius  and  Bynkershoek  confute  the  claim  of 
Holland;  Pufifendorf  tiiat  of  Sweden;  if  Heineccius,  Leib- 
nitz, and  Wolft  array  themselves  against  Germany ;  if  Story, 
Wheaton,  and  Kent  condemn  the  act  of  America,  it  cannot 
1>e  supposed  (except,  indeed,  in  the  particular  epoch  of  a 
revolution,  when  all  regard  to  law  is  trampled  under  foot,) 
that  the.  ctrgvtmmlxm  ad  pcUriam  would  not  prevail;  at  all 
events,  it  caqnot  be  doubted  that  it  oUffht  to  prevail,  and 
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should  the  country  relying  upon  such  authority  he  compelled 
to  resort  to  arms,  that  the  guilt  of  the  war  would  rest  upon 
the  antagonist  refusing  to  be  hound  by  it."  {PhilUmorey  m 
Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  §60;  Kmtj  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  19; 
The  Maria,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  369;  Triquei  ei  al  v.  Bath,  3 
Burrows  Rep.,  pp.  14-80;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  §  3;  Wild- 
man,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  34,  86.) 

§  28.  Express  compacts  between  states,  and  treaties  of  peace, 
alliance  and  commerce,  declaring,  modifying,  or  defining  the 
rules  which  regulate  their  mutual  intercourse,  futnish  another 
fruitful  source  of  international  law.  Such  treaties  and  con- 
ventions are  of  binding  force  only  upon  the  contracting  par- 
ties, and  they  cannot  modify  the  original  and  pre-existing 
law  of  nations  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  states  which  are 
not  direct  parties  to  these  compacts ;  but  where  they  relax 
the  rigor  of  the  primitive  law  in  favor  of  others,  or  furnish 
a  more  definitive  rule  of  practice  in  matters  which  have 
given  rise  to  conflicting  pretensions,  the  conventional  laws 
thus  introduced  are  not  only  obligatory  upon  the  contracting 
parties,  but  constitute  a  rule  to  be  observed  by  them  toward 
the  rest  of  the  world.  And  although  one  or  two  treaties, 
varying  from  the  general  usage  and  custom  of  nations,  can- 
not alter  the  pre-existing  international  law,  yet  an  almost 
perpetual  succession  of  treaties,  establishing  a  perpetual  rule, 
will  go  very  far  toward  proving  what  that  law  is  upon  a  dis- 
puted point.  ( Wheaton,  JEJlem.  Int.  Law,  part.  1,  ch.  1,  §  12 ; 
PkiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  62 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations, 
sec.  3 ;  WUdwxin,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  1 ;  Manning,  Law  of 
Nations,  p.  74,  et  seq. ;  Bello,  Derecho  Internacional,  No.  Prel., 
§  7  ;  S^ter,  Droit  International,  §  8 ;  Massi,  Droit  Commerddl, 
liv.  1,  tit.  2,  ch.  2  ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1,  ch.  5.) 

§  29.  Thus  the  consent  of  several  nations,  evidenced  by 
treaties,  to  adopt  a  particular  interpretation  of  a  particular 
term,  is,  in  the  absence  of  other  testimony,  strong  evidence 
that  such  is  the  true  international  meaning  belonging  to  it 
It  is  true  that  no  treaty  between  two  or  more  states  can  affect 
the  general  principles  of  international  law,  or  directly  preju- 
dice the  interests  of  others,  though  it  may  do  so  indirectly 
by  positively  declaring  the  interpretation  to  be  given  to  a 
doubtful  term,  and  thus  laying  down  a  principle  binding,  on 
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them  at  least,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  doctrine  is  laid  down  with  great  precision  by  Lord 
Grenville  in  his  speech  in  the  house  of  peers,  on  the  con- 
vention with  Russia  in  1801.  We  adopt  Mr.  Phillimore's 
synopsis  of  the  part  relating  to  contraband  of  war.  "  He 
argued  that,  by  the  language  of  that  convention,  a  new  sense, 
and  one  hitherto  repudiated  by  Great  Britain,  with  respect 
to  contraband  of  war^  would  be  introduced,  so  far  at  least  as 
Great  Britain  was  concerned,  into  general  international  law ; 
inasmuch  as  some  provisions  of  the  treaty,  with  respect  to 
what  should  be  considered  contraband  of  waVy  were  merely 
prospective,  and  confined  to  the  contracting  parties,  England 
and  Russia,  while  other  provisions  of  the  same  treaty  were 
so  couched  in  the  preamble,  the  body,  and  certain  sections 
which  contained  them,  as  to  set  forth,  not  the  concession  of 
a  special  privilege  to  be  eujoyed  by  the  contracting  parties 
only,  but  a  recognition  of  one  universal  pre-existing  right, 
they  must  be  taken  as  laying  down  a  general  rule  for  all  future 
discussion  with  any  power  whatever ,  and  as  establishing  a 
principle  of  law  which  was  to  decide  nniver sally  on  the  just 
interpretation  of  the  technical  term  contraband  of  war" 
( Wheaiony  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  29 ;  PMUmore,  On 
Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  42 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jar.  Hjib.,  lib.  1, 
cap.  10 ;  Hansard,  Parliamentary  Debates,  — 1801 ;  WJieaion, 
Mist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  890-420 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations, 
p.  14.) 

§  80.  State  papers,  and  diplomatic  con^espondence  between 
statesmen  distinguished  for  their  character  and  learning,  fre- 
quently contain  much  valuable  information  respecting  the  par- 
ticular points  and  questions  of  international  law  which  are  dis- 
cussed by  them.  And  perhaps  these  discussions  exhibit  the 
views  and  opinions  of  particular  states  more  correctly  than  the 
compacts  or  treaties  which  may  result  from  them,  as  such  con- 
ventions are  always  more  or  less  the  result  of  compromise  or 
temporary  necessity.  Moreover,  these  documents  sometimes 
contain  important  admissions  of  what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
law  on  points  not  immediately  involved  in  the  conflicting 
pretentions  which  have  given  rise  to  such  dipcussions.  The 
diplomatic  correspondence  growing  out  of  particular  nego- 
ciations  may,  therefore,  very  often  be  referred  to  with  profit. 
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in  the  investigation  of  questions  connected  with  the  rulee  of 
international  law  established  by  the  oondent  and  usage  of 
nations.  (PhUJUaiMyrty  Oh  Int.  Law^  vol.  1,  567;  Wheakm. 
EM.  Law  of  NoHons^  p.  749;  Wheahiiy  EUmi.  IrU.  Jjam^  pt  1, 
chap.  1,§12.) 
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SOVEREIGNTY  OP  STATES. 
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itself  a  state — {  5.  Merefkct  of  dependence  does  not  destroy  sovereignty  ^o- 
{  6.  N«r  occasional  obedience  and  habitual  influence — {  1,  Nor  feudal  vag* 
salage^and  paying  tribute —  {  8.  They  may  impair  or  destroy  sorereignty  — 
{  9.  Effect  of  a  protectorate —  {10.  Effect  of  a  union  of  several  States  — 
i  11.  A  personal  union  of  states — { 12.  A  real  Union  —  {  13.  An  incor- 
porate Union  —  2  14  A  Federal  Union —  {15.  When  a  mere  confederation 
—  2  16.  When  a  Composite  State— { 17.  Semi-Sovereign  Stotes  —  J  18.  Sov- 
ereignty, how  acquired  —  {  19.  Identity  not  affected  by  internal  changes  — 
J  20.  A  State  involved  in  Civil  War^  J  21.  Independence  of  a  revolted  col- 
ony or  province — {22.  Recognition  of  such  Independence  —  {23.  State 
Sovereignty,  how  lost — {  24.  Changes  of  Government — {25.  Change  by 
internal  revolution  —  {  26.  By  dismemberment  of  a  part — {  27.  By  division 
of  one  into  two  or  more  separate  States  —  {  28.  By  the  incorporation  of  sev- 
eral states  into  one. 

§1.-4  state  is  a  body  politic,  or  society  of  men  nnited  to- 
gether for  mntual  advantage  and  safety.  Such  a  society  has 
afiairs  and  interests  peculiar  to  itself,  and  is  capable  of  delibe- 
ration and  resolution;  it  is  therefore  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
moral  person,  possessing  a  will  and  an  understanding,  and 
susceptible  of  rights  and  obligations.  From  the  nature  and 
design  of  such  a  society,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
established  in  it  e^jmbUe  tmihority^  to  order  and  direct  what  is 
to  be  done  by  each  individual  in  relation  to  the  end  and 
object  of  the  association.  This  political  authority,  whether 
vested  in  a  single  individual  or  in  a  number  of  individuals, 
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is  properly  the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  This  term,  however, 
ia  international  law,  is  ususally  employed  to  express  the 
external  rather  than  the  internal  character  of  a  nation,  with 
respect  to  its  ability  or  capacity  to  govern  itself,  independently 
of  foreign  powers.  A  sovereign  state  may,  therefore,  be  defined 
to  be  any  nation  or  people  organized  into  a  body  politic  and  exer- 
cising the  rights  of  self-government.  (Grotius^  De  Jur.  Bel,  ac 
Pac,  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §  14 ;  Vattel^  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  1,  §  4 ; 
Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  12 ;  Burlamaquiy 
Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des  Gens,  tome  4,  pt.  1,  ch.  4;  Martens, 
Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  16-19 ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatic,  liv. 
1,  §  3;  Bella,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  1,  §  1;  Heffter, 
Droit  International,  §§16-25;  Merlin,  Repertoire  verb.  Souve- 
raignetS.) 

§  2.  A  state  is  distinguishable  from  a  nation  or  a  people, 
since  the  former  may  be  composed  of  different  races  of  men, 
all  subject  to  the  same  supreme  authority.  Thus,  the  Aus- 
trian, Russian,  British  and  Ottomon  empires,  are  composed 
of  a  variety  of  nations  and  people.  So,  also,  the  same  nation 
or  people  may  be  subject  to,'  or  compose,  several  distinct 
and  separate  states.  Thus  the  Poles  are  subject  to  the 
dominion  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  respectively ;  and 
the  Italians  constitute  several  distinct  and  independent  sove- 
reignties. The  terms  nation  and  people,  however,  are  fre- 
quently used  by  writers  on  international  law  as  synonymous 
with  the  term  states.  {PhUUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §66; 
Wheaton,  Mm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  2 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des 
Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  1,  §  4 ;  ch.  4,  §  40  ;  Garden,  De  Diphmatie, 
tome  1,  pt.  1 ;  Rayneval,  Int.  du  Droit  Nat.,  liv.  1,  ch.  4.) 

§  3.  The  sovereignty  of  a  state  has  reference  to  its  politi- 
cal character,  rather  than  to  the  nature  of  its  territorial  pos- 
sessions. The  territory  of  some  states  is  in  one  compact 
body,  like  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Belgium,  in  Europe,  Mexico, 
and  the  United  States,  in  America,  while  the  territory  of 
other  states,  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  consists  of  detached 
parts  situate  in  every  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe.  Under 
the  general  appellation  of  state  are  included  all  the  possessions 
of  a  nation,  wheresoever  situated,  so  that  a  colony,  however 
distant,  is,  in  the  eye  of  international  law,  as  much  a  part  of 
the  state  which  establishes  it  as  ia  a  city  or  province  belong- 
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ing  to  its  most  ancient  territory.  {Wheaimf  Mm.  Int.  LaWy 
pt.  1,  oh.  2,  §  2 ;  PhiUmare^  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  63 ;  VaM, 
Zh-tdt  des  Gefis,  liv.  1,  ch.  18,  §210 ;  WUdmany  Int.  Law,  vol. 
1,  p.  40;  GroUus,  de  Jw.  Bd,  ac  Pae.,  lib.  1,  cap.  8,  §T ; 
SeinecciuSy  Memenia  Juris,  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  1,  §  281  ;  Puf- 
fendarf.  Jus.  Nat.  ei  Gent,  lib.  8,  cap.  12,  §  6 ;  Garden,  De 
I)ipl(ma&,  liv.  1,  §  8 ;  Baywval,  Inst,  du  Droit  NsU.^  liv.  1, 
ch.  4;  Bouyer,  Unwersal  Public  Law,  ch.  27:  Seffier,  Droit 
Jnkmatioml,  §§  16-r25,  29-^1 ;  BeOo,  Derecho  Iniernaxsionaly  pt. 
l,cap.l,§8.) 

§  4  Aa  a  colony,  a  possession,  or  a  dependency,  constitutes 
only  a  part  of  the  state,  it  cannot  in  itself  be  regarded,  in 
international  law,  as  a  distinct  political  organization.  Hence, 
any  public  or  private  corporation,  created  by,  and  deriving 
its  authorily  from  a  state,  cannot  of  itself  constitute  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  sovereignty.  Thus,  the  East  India 
Company,  although  exercising  the  sovereign  powers  of  peace 
and  war,  with  respect  to  the  native  princes  and  people,  acted 
in  subordination  to  the  supreme  power  of  the  British  empire, 
and  waa  represented  by  the  British  government  in  all  its 
relations  with  foreign  sovereigns  and  states.  {Grotius,  de  Jvr- 
BeL  ac  Pac.,  liv.  1,  cap.  8,  §  7 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  1, 
ch.  §210;  Wheaim,  Elem.  InL  Law,  p.  1,  ch.  2,  §  2;  PhUU- 
more,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  63 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol  1,  p. 
40 ;  JBeinecczus,  Mementa  Juris  et  Gent,  lib.  1,  §  231 ;  Puff- 
endorf,  Jur  de  la  Nat  et  Gent.,  liv.  8,  cap.  1?,  §  6 ;  Heffter, 
Droit  IntematioTudy  §§  16-25.) 

§  6.  The  mere  fact  of  dependence,  however,  does  not  pre- 
vent a  state  from  being  regarded  in  international  law  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  sovereignty,  capable  of  enjoying  the 
rights  and  incurring  the  obligations  incident  to  that  condi- 
tion. Mo^ih  more  importance  in  attached  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  its  connection  with  other  states,  and  the  degree 
and  extent  of  its  dependence.  Thus,  many  European  states, 
which  are  still  regarded  as  sovei-eign,  do  not  exerci&e  the 
right  of  self-government  entirely  independent  of  olth^r  states, 
but  have  their  sovereignty  limited  and  qualified  in  various 
degrees,  either  by  the  character  of  their  internal  constitution, 
or  by  the  stipulations  of  unequal  treaties  of  alliance  and 
protection.    {HeiUr,  DroU  Intematioml,i§lQ-^5;  Wheaicn, 
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Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  12 :   VaUely  DroU  dea  Gens,  liv. 

1,  ch,  1,  §§  5,  6 ;  PhMmare,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  77  ;  Gro- 
tiusy  de  Jwr.  Bd.  ac  Foe.,  lib,  1,  ch.  3,  §§  2,  S,  21 ;  Martens, 
Precis  du  DroU  des  Gens,  §  20 ;  Riqvdme,  Derecho  Pub.  InL, 
tome  1,  p.  104.) 

§  6.  Not  is  the  sovereignty  of  a  particular  state  necessarilj 
destroyed  by  its  mere  nominal  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
others,  nor  even  by  an  habitaal  influence  exercised  by  others 
over  its  councils.  Thus,  the  city  of  Cracow,  in  Poland,  with 
its  territory,  was  declared  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in 
1815,  to  be  a  perpetually  free,  independent,  and  neutral 
state,  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia. 
Although  its  councils  were  habitually  influenced  by  these 
great  powers,  it  was  nevertheless  regarded  in  international 
law  as  a  sovereign  state ;  and  when,  by  the  convention  of 
1846,  it  was  annexed  to  the  empire  of  Austria,  the  govern- 
ments of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Sweden,  protested  against 
the  proceeding  as  a  violation  of  the  act  of  1816,  by  which  it 
was  recognized  as  an  independent  state  ( Wheaion,  Elem. 
Int  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  1&;  Martens,  Nouveau  EecueU,  tome 

2,  p.  886 ;  Kluher,  Acten  des  Weiner  Cong.,  b.  6,  §  188  ;  Ortolan, 
Diphmatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1,  ch.  2 ;  De  Cussy,  Precis  Histor- 
ique,  p.  7 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  19,  et  seq.) 

§  7.  So,  also,  tributary  states,  and  those  subject  to  a  kind 
of  feudal  dependence  or  vassalage,  are  still  considered  as 
sovereign,  unless  their  sovereignty  is  destroyed  by  their  rela^ 
tion  to  other  states.  Tribute,  like  that  paid  by  the  European 
maritime  powers  to  the  Barbary  States,  does  not  necessarily 
affect  the  sovereignty  of  the  tributary ;  nor  does  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  a  nominal  vassalage  or  feudal  dependence,  like 
that  of  Naples  to  the  Papal  See,  prior  to  1818,  necessarily 
impair  the  sovereignty  of  the  vassal  state.  Its  position  in 
the  eye  of  international  law  is  not  necessarily  affected  by  its 
connections  of  this  kind  with  others.  The  law  regards  the 
fact  of  sovereignty  rather  than  the  mere  name  by  which  it  is 
designated.  ( Ward,  JSisL  Law  of  Nations,  vol.  2,  p.  69 ; 
Wheaton,  Mem.  Int  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  14 ;  Bynkershoek, 
Quaest  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  17 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  DroU  des 
Gens,  §  21 ;  Heffter,  DroU  Intemationcd,  §§  80-81 ;  Rvqvjebne^ 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.^  tomo  1,  p.  104 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la 
Mer,  liv.  1,  ch.  2.) 
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§  8.  But  the  character  of  a  state  may  be  legally  affected  by 
its  connection  with  others,  and  its  sovereignty  will  be  con- 
sidered as  impaired  or  entirely  destroyed,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  compact,  the  extent  of  the  infiuence  exercised 
by  the  superior,  and  the  obedience  acknowledged  or  rendered 
by  the  inferior ;  no  matter  whether  such  condition  results 
from  political  organization  or  from  treaties  of  unequal  alli- 
ance and  protection.  If  a  state,  in  either  of  these  modes, 
parts  with  its  rights  of  negotiation  and  treaty,  and  loses  its 
essential  attributes  of  independence,  it  can  no  longer  be 
regarded  as  a  sovereign  state,  or  as  a  member  of  the  great 
family  of  nations.  Its  legal  status  is  not  changed  by  a  loss 
of  relative  power,  but  by  a  loss  of  the  essential  attributes  of 
independence  and  sovereign  ty-^<A€  right  to  exercise  its  voMotIj 
and  the  capacily  to  contract  obUgaiions.  {Wheaton  EUm,  Int. 
LaWy  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  18 ;  Ortolan^  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer^  liv.  1 ; 
Fletcher  v.  Peci,  6  Oranch  Rep.^  p.  146 ;  The  Cherokee  Nation 
V.  The  Slate  of  Georgia^  6  Peters  Sep.,  p.  1 ;  The  U.  S.  v. 
Rogers^  4  Howard  JRep.,  p.  672  ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des 
GhnSj  §  820 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho,  Pub.,  Int.,  tomo  1,  p.  106.) 

§  9.  The  effect  of  a  protectorate  upon  the  sovereignty  of  a 
state  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  character  and  conditions 
of  the  protection  afforded.  No  doubt,  one  state  may  place 
itself  under  the  protection  of  another  without  losing  its  inter- 
national existence  as  a  sovereign  state,  if  it  retains  its  capacity 
to  treat,  to  contract  alliances,  to  make  peace  and  war,  and  to 
exercise  the  essential  rights  of  sovereignty.  But  these  rights 
must  be  retained  de  facto,  as  well  as  de  jure,  for  although  a 
state  may  retain  the  forms  of  independence,  if  it  be  prac- 
tically and  notoriously  governed  by  officers  appointed  by 
another  state,  and  incapable  of  exercising  its  own  volition, 
it  will  be  regarded  as  a  mere  dependence  of  the  governing 
power,  {Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1,  ch.  2 ;  WheaUnty 
Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  18 ;  Martens,  Nouveau  Becueil, 
tome  2,  p.  668 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  20 ; 
Wheaton,  Hist  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  6,  66-60 ;  Grotitcs,  De 
Jur.  Bel  ac.  Pac,  lib.  1,  cap.  8,  §  21 ;  Wildmm,  Int.  Law, 
vol.  1,  p.  67;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens.,  liv.  1,  ch.  16,  §192; 
Biqudme,  Dereeho  Pub.  Int..  tomo  1,  p.  105.) 
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%  10.  Two  or  mOFe  sovereign  Btates  may  be  united  together 
under  a  coftnmoo  ruler,  or  by  a  federal  compact;  and  it  will 
depend  upon  tbe  nature  of  this  union  or  confederation, 
whether  s^ch  states  retain  their  s^arate  sovereignty,  not- 
withatanding  this  connection  wi(h  others.  If  each  separafae 
state  retains  the  essential  qualitiee  of  independence, — ^the 
right  of  will  and  judgment,  and  the  full  capacity  to  contract 
obligations, — it  will  still  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  society  or 
body  politic^  possessing  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  sub- 
ject to  its  duties ;  bat  if  it  has  lost  these  qualities  by  such 
union  with  others,  either  by  becoming  subject  to  their  will, 
or  by  creating  a  new  national  power,  of  which  it  is  only  a 
component  part,  it  can  no  longer  be  regarded,  in  the  eye  of 
international  law,  as  a  sovereign  state,  although  it  may  retain 
many  of  its  sovereign  rights  with  respect  to  its  coxifBderates. 
(IfarfeTW,  Freds  da  Droit  cUs  Gens,  §§  2M9:;  WheaUm,  Mn. 
Int.  Law^  pt  1,  ch.  2,  §§  15,  16 ;  Grotius,  it  Jut.  BeL  ae  Pac^ 
liv.  2,  cap.  a,  §§  8,  9 ;  Muher^  Droit  des  Gens,  pt  1,  cap.  1, 
§27;  BeffUr^  Droit  i^ter»afian«i,  §§  19,  29 ;  Biqudme,  Der^ 
cho  Pub.  Int.,  tome  1,  p.  107 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Met, 
liv.  1,  ch.  2;  WiMnum,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p*  67 ;  JUerUn,  Meper- 
toire,  verb  Souveraigneti.) 

§  11.  A  union  of  two  or  more  states  under  a  common  sov- 
ereign is  called  a  personal  union,  if  there  is  no  incorporation, 
and  if  the  eompoQcnt  parts  are  united  with  a  perfect  equality 
of  rights.  Thus,  Hanover,  and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  were  at  one  time  subject  to  the  same 
prince,  but  there  was  no  dependence  on  each  other  and  both 
retained  their  respective  national  rights  of  sovereignty. 
Sometimes  the  individuality  of  the  state  is  merged  by  such 
persQual  ujaion,  {unio  personalis,)  and,  with  respect  to  its 
ext^rvaal  relations,  remains  for  a  time  in  abeyance,  but  emer- 
ges 9gain  on  the  dissolution  of  the  union  and  resumes  its 
rank  ft^d  position  as  an  independent  sovereign  state.  {Gro- 
(iU9.  de  Jut.  Bd.  ae  Poo.,  lib.  1,  cap.  8,  §7 ;  WAc^ton,  JEZwi. 
Ini.  Law,  pt  1  ch.  2,  §16;  PhUlmorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1, 
§7§;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens,  pt  1,  ch.  1,  §27;  Martens,  iV«- 
cis  du  Droit  des  Gm^,  §29;  Bowj/er,  Universal  Public  Law,  ch. 
27;  Meffter,  Droit  IniemfUmal,  §30;  Oriolany  D^lmatiede 
la  Mer,  Uv.  1,  ch.  2.) 
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§12.  A  real  urmn  of  different  states,  under  a  ednnsieti 
scnrereigE,  is  where  the  several  component  parts  are  not  oaly 
united  under  the  same  sceptre,  but  the  sovereignty  of  eaeh 
IB  merged  in  the  general  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  as  to 
their  international  relations  with  foreign  powers,  althou^ 
Btill  retaining  respectively  their  distinct  fundamental  taws 
and  other  political  institutions.  Thus  the  Austriaa  mon^ 
archy,  prior  to  1849,  was  a  real  union,  composed  of  the  here- 
ditary dominions,  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary,  Bohemia^  and 
other  states,  each  of  which  retained  a  separate  sovereignty 
with  respect  to  its  coordinate  states,  but  were  component 
parts  of  the  empire,  with  respect  to  their  international  rela- 
tions with  other  powers.  By  the  constitution  of  1849  and 
the  patent  of  1851,  a  more  central  system  was  adopted,  and 
provision  was  made  for  uniform  municipallegislation.  ( WheOr 
ten,  Ekm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  17;  Avniud  Segisier,  184*, 
p.  317;  Ammaire  des  Deux  Mmdes,  1862-3,  pp.  541-545;  6fOr 
tius,  Be  Jut.  Bel  ac  Fac.^  lib.  1,  ch.  8,  §  7.) 

§  13.  An  ineorporate  union  is  where  several  states  are  united 
under  a  common  sovereign,  and  a  common  government  and 
legislature,  although  each  may  have  its  distinct  laws  and  a 
separate  but  subordinate  administration.  Thus  the  three 
kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  incorporated 
into  an  empire,  the  sovereignly  of  each  original  kingdom 
being  completely  merged  by  their  successive  unions  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  which,  in  international  relations,  is  regarded 
as  a  single  state.  There  is  no  essential  difference,  in  intep- 
national  law,  between  Areal  and  an  ineorparate  union  of  states; 
the  sovereignty  of  the  component  parts  being  in  both  oases 
considered  as  completely  merged  in  the  new  imperial  sove- 
reignty which  results  from  such  union.  (Jfer&Vt,  Bepertcire^ 
verb.  Saiweraineii;  Wheaim,  Mem.  InL  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  18; 
PhUUmare^  On  InL  Lays,  vol.  1,  §  74;  OroHuSy  de  Jur.  BeL  ae 
Fae.y  lib.  1,  cap.  8,  §  21 ;  KlvJber,  Droit  des  Qens,  pt.  8,  oh.  1, 
8  27;  Hefftefy  DraU  IniemoHonalj  §20;  Martens^  Preeia  du 
DroU  dea  Gens,  §  29.) 

§  14.  Sovereign  states  aire  sotnetimesiirmly  united  together 
by  a  federal  compact,  without  acknowledging  atiy  ce^mon 
sovereign.  This  land  of  union  is  perhaps  less  frequent  among 
monarohies  than  among  states  which  have  a  repubMelm  fbrkn 
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of  government.  From  the  extremely  complicated  nature  of 
these  leagues  or  federal  compacts,  it  is  sometimes  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine  how  far  the  sovereignty  of  each  nation  is 
affected  or  impaired  by  the  conditibns  or  regulations  of  such 
union.  These  compacts  are  divided  by  publicists  into  two 
general  classes,  confederated  states  and  composite  states.  (  WAeo- 
ton,  Elem.  InL  Law^  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §§  18-22;  PhUlimore^  on  Int. 
LaWy  vol.  1,  §103;  Grotius,  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  1,  cap. 
3,  §  7;  Martens  J  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  29;  Bowyer,  Urd- 
versa!  Public  Law,  ch.  27 ;  Ortolan^  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv. 
1.  ch.  2;  Wildman^  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  67;  Merlin^  Btpertoire 
verb.  Souveraineti.) 

§  16.  By  a  confederation^  or  system  of  confederated  states,  we 
understand  that  kind  of  union,  or  compact,  which  does  not 
essentially  differ  from  an  ordinary  treaty  of  equal  alliance. 
The  resolutions  of  the  federal  body  are  enforced  not  as  laws 
directly  binding  upon  the  individual  subjects  of  each  state, 
but  upon  each  separate  government  which  adopts  them,  and 
gives  them  the  force  of  law  within  its  own  jurisdiction;  thus 
leaving  to  each  state  the  exercise  of  its  own  will  and  respon- 
sibility in  its  general  intercourse  with  foreign  powers. 

The  Swiss  confederation  of  1816,  established  under  the 
mediation  of  the  allied  powers,  and  guaranteed  by  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  has  been  regarded  by  some  text  writers  as 
a  mere  league  or  system  of  confederated  states,  not  differing 
essentially  from  a  treaty  of  perpetual  alliance  between  inde- 
pendent communities,  in  which  each  member  of  the  union 
retains  its  own  sovereignty  unimpaired.  But  as  the  Diet 
formed  by  the  twenty-two  cantons  of  Switzerland  had  power 
to  regulate  the  tariff  of  frontier  duties,  to  provide  for  the 
common  protection,  to  support  a  common  army,  with  the 
iCxclusive  power  of  declaring  war  and  concluding  treaties  of 
peace,  alliance,  and  commerce  with  foreign  states,  it  seems 
to  us  that,  by  this  confederation,  the  essential  qualities  of  state 
sovereignty  were  merged  in  the  Diet,  and  that  the  sovereign 
power  of  each  separate  canton  was  greatly  impaired,  if  not 
completely  destroyed,  so  far  as  international  relations  with 
foreign  powers  were  concerned. 

The  Germanic  confederation,  formed  between  the  free  cities 
of  Germany,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia^ 
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and  other  German  states,  and  having  for  its  declared  object 
the  preservation  of  the  internal  and  external  security  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  independence  and  inviolability  of  the  confed- 
erated states,  left  to  each  member  the  power  of  contracting 
alliances  and  making  treaties  with  other  foreign  states,  except 
with  an  enemy  against  whom  the  confederation  had  declared 
war,  and  provided  that  such  treaties  or  compacts  were  not 
directed  against  the  security  of  the  confederation  or  the  indi- 
vidual states  of  which  it  was  composed.  It  may  be  doubted 
if  subsequent  changes  in  this  Germanic  constitution  have  not 
materially  impaired  the  sovereignty  of  the  smaller  states. 

The  confederation  of  1778,  between  the  United  States  of 
North  America,  was  nothing  more  than  a  system  of  confederated 
states.  The  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  laws  and  regulating 
foreign  afeirs  of  the  government  led  to  the  adoption  of  a 
constitutional  Union.  ( WheaUm^  Mem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  1,  ch. 
2,  §§  21-25 ;  Wheaion^  Msi.  Law  of  Nations,  p.  447,  et  seq. ; 
Phillimare,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§104-117;  Siort/y  On  the 
Oonstitutiony  b.  2,  ch.  3 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp. 
212,  et  seq. ;  Bawyery  Universal  Public  Law,  ch.  27 ;  Hamilr- 
ion.  The  Federalisty  No.  16  ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  21 ; 
Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1,  ch.  2.) 

§  16.  A  composite  state,  or  supreme  federal  government,  results 
from  a  grant  of  supreme  federal  powers  to  the  government 
of  the  union,  with  the  consequent  limitations  imposed  upon 
the  separate  governments  of  the  several  compact  states.  Each 
separate  state  may  retain  its  own  legislature,  and  its  distinct 
laws  and  administration,  and  its  separate  sovereignty  may 
still  subsist  internally  in  respect  to  its  coordinate  states, 
and,  in  respect  to  the  supreme  federal  government,  in  ques- 
tions of  power  not  expressly  granted  to  it;  but  in  all 
external  relations  its  sovereignty  is  completely  merged  and 
destroyed.  • 

The  union  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  the  federal 
constitution  of  1787,  is  regarded,  in  international  law,  as  a 
composite  state,  or  supreme  federal  government.  So,  also, 
of  the  Bepublic  of  Mexico,  both  as  a  confederation  of  states, 
and  as  a  more  central  organization  under  the  departmental 
system.  {PhilUmore,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  118,  et  seq. ; 
Wheaton,  Mem.  Int  Law,  p.  1,  ch.  2,  §§  22,  84;  Story,  On  the 
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Omsitiuiimy  h,  8^  eh.  3;  MarieM^  Precis  du  Droit  des  Ghns,^ 
29 ;  Heffier,  DroU  Iniermiional,  §§  21,  22.) 

§  17  Semi-sovereign  states  ^re  those  which  do  not  possess  all 
the  esseBiial  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  which,  therefore,  can 
be  regarded  as  subjects  of  international  law  only  indirectly, 
or  att  least  in  a  subordinate  degree.  Such  states  must  gen- 
erallyj  in  war,  share  the  fortunes  of  their  protector,  and  in 
peac<8,  must  have  his  consent  to  the  engagements  they  may 
desire  to  form  with  others.  But  as  they  are,  for  certain 
purposes,  and  under  certain  limitations,  to  be  dealt  with  inde- 
pendently of  such  protectors,  it  is  necessary  to  regard  them 
as  distinct  organizations.  Such  states  are  usually  independ- 
ent  in  their  action,  on  mere  questions  of  comity,  such  as  the 
rights  of  strangers  in  their  own  territory,  and  of  their  own 
subjects  in  foreign  countries.  {PhilKmore^  On  Int.  Law^  vol. 
1,  §  78 ;  Wheatm,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  18 ;  Klvber, 
Drwi  des  GenSy  pt.  B,  ch.  1,  §  24 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des 
Greris^  §  20 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  81,  22 ;  Ortolan,  Dip- 
lomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1,  ch.  2  ;  Moser,  Beitrage,  etc.,  b.  1,  p. 
508.) 

§  18.  The  sovereignty  of  a  state  is  acquired  either  at  the  ori- 
gin of  the  civil  society  of  which  it  consists,  or  when  it  sepa- 
rates itself  from  the  community  of  which  it  formed  a  part, 
and  assumes  the  rights  and  obligations  of  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent political  organization.  All  questions  with  respect 
to  the  origin  of  states,  belong  to  the  province  of  political  phi- 
losophy, rather  than  to  that  of  internatioaal  law.  As  has 
already  been  remarked,  the  sovereignty  of  a  state,  as  consid- 
ered in  international  law,  is  not  determined  by  the  character 
of  its  origin,  the  extent  of  its  power  or  domain,  or  by  the 
nature  of  its  internal  government,  but  by  its  relations  to 
others  and  its  capacity  to  deliberate  and  act  for  itself.  ( Whea- 
ton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  6 ;  PhUlimore,  On  Int.  Law, 
vol.  1,  §  264 ;  EMer,  DroU  des  Gens,  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §  28 ;  Sef- 
ter,  Droit  International,  §§  23,24.) 

§  19.  A  8tat6,  as  to  the  individual  members  of  which  it  is 
composed,  is  a  fluctuating  body,  being  kept  up  by  a  constant 
succession  of  new  members ;  so,  also,  its  fortn  of  government 
and  municipal  constitution  may  be  subjected  to  frequent 
alterations  and  changes ;  but  these  fluctuations  and  changes 
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in  the  ocmstitnent  pan1»  of  the  body  politic^  ftnd  in  their  rela* 
tions  to  each  other,  do  not  affect  the  character  of  the  body 
itsel:^  in  itsei:teraal  relatione  to  other  communitteB, — ^thatis, 
in  international  law.  The  state  itself  remains  the  same 
political  body,  until  its  identity  ie  destroyed  by  intermption 
in  its  ezi£(tence  as  a  separate  and  distinct  society ;  and  it  nei- 
ther loses  any  of  its  rights  nor  is  discharged  from  any  of  its 
abligatione,  by  any  mei^  raunielpal  change  or  internal  revo- 
Intion.  (PhUUmorey  On  Int.  Law^  vol  1,  §  126 ;  Wheaion, 
MenL  Int.  Law^  pt  1.  ch.  2,  §  7  ;  GrotiuSy  deJur  Bel  ac  Pac.^ 
Mb.  2,  cap.  9,  §  8 ;  Butherforth,  Institutes,  b.  2,  oh.  10,  §§  12, 
18,  14;  Beffter^  Dririt  IntematimcU,  §  24;  Bello,  Derecho 
BUenuieionaly  pt.  1,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  Merlin,  Beperfjoire,  verb,  8(we- 
raxMsU.) 

§  20.  Vattel  has  laid  down  the  rule,  that  when  a  country  is 
divided  by  a  civil  war,  each  faction  is  to  be  deemed  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  that  a  foreign  power  may  assist  those 
whose  cause  it  deems  to  be  iust.  This  doctrine  of  Vaftel  is 
probably  founded  upon  a  misconstruction  of  a  passage  of 
Grotius ;  it  is  not  reconcilable  with  reason  or  precedents,  but 
is  opposed  to  what  Vattel  himself  has  said  with  respect  to  the 
interference  of  one  state  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another.  If 
a  foreign  state  may  take  part  in  the  civil  wars  of  its  neighbors, 
there  would  be  no  limit  to  its  right  to  interfere  in  their  domes- 
tic afiairs.  His  principle,  that  the  parties  to  a  civil  war 
are  independent  of  all  foreign  authority,  and  that  no  foreign 
power  has  any  right  to  judge  of  their  acts  toward  each  other, 
is  correct.  Both  parties  maybe  entitled  to  the  rights  of  war 
toward  each  other,  and  consequently  to  the  rights  of  bellige- 
rents with  respect  to  foreign  states  as  neutrals  in  the  contest, 
such  as  the  rights  of  blockades,  of  sieges,  etc.  But  beyond 
those  rights  which  are  necessarily  incidental  to  a  state  of  war, 
a  foreign  power  cannot,  during  the  war,  regard  the  two  fac- 
tions as  independent  states,  and  give  assistance  to  the  one 
whose  cause  it  may  deem  to  be  just !  Such  conduct  would 
be  a  direct  violation  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence. But  even  supposing  that  the  two  parties,  fiom 
the  very  commencement  of  a  civil  war  or  a  revolution,  are  to 
be  treated  in  every  tespect  as  independent  states,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  a  foreign  power  may  render  assistance  to 
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the  one  whose  cause  it  maj  deem  to  be  just  This  would  be 
constituting  such  foreign  power  a  judge  of  the  justice  of  the 
war;  whereas,  if  both  parties  are  to  be  considered  as  inde* 
pendent  states,  the  war  is  to  be  deemed,  in  international  law, 
as  just  on  both  sides !  Moreover,  would  the  justice  or  injust- 
ice of  the  war  be  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  inter- 
ference of  a  foreign  power?     Certainly  not 

The  above  mentioned  rule  of  Yattel  has  been  copied  by 
Wheaton  without  comment,  and  apparently  without  question- 
ing its  correctness.  But,  notwithstanding  this  implied  en- 
dorsement of  so  high  an  authority,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  the  doctrine  as  not  only  erroneous,  but  exceed- 
ingly dangerous,  from  the  fact  that  it  justifies  the  most  objec- 
tionable species  of  intervention  in  the  internal  afiairs  of  states. 
But  the  language  of  Wheaton  is  more  limited  and  cautious 
than  that  of  Vattel;  and  when  he  says  that  other  states  ^^may 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  party  which  they  believe  to  have 
justice  on  its  side,"  and  that  by  so  doing  a  state  becomes 
^^the  enemy  of  the  party  against  whom  it  declares  itself,  and 
the  ally  of  the  other,"  he  probably  means  merely  to  express 
the  legal  results  of  such  a  declaration,  and  not  to  say  that  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  cause  would  in  itself  justify  such 
declaration,  or  authorize  such  interference.  In  this  view,  his 
language  is  reconcilable  with  other  parts  of  his  work.  ( Vo^ 
tel^  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  2,  ch.  6,  §66;  GrotiuSy  de  Jur,  JBeL  ac 
Pac.j  lib.  2,  cap.  18,  §2;  Wildman^  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  61, 
67;  Bynkershoeky  Quaest,  Jur.  Pub.y  lib.  2,  cap.  8;  Whealon, 
JSlem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  7;  Puffendorfy  de  Jur.  Nat  ei 
GmLy  lib.  8,  cap.  9,  §  3;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  pp. 
24-26.) 

§  21.  Whilst  the  civil  war  continues,  or  while  a  revolted 
colony  or  province  is  shaking  off  the  bonds  of  its  former  gov- 
ernment, a  foreign  state  should  either  remain  a  passive 
spectator,  or,  if  its  own  relations  require  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  the  revolted  society,  it  should  treat  such  revolted 
society  as  a  defacix)  government  only,  in  its  foreign  relations, 
and  not  as  an  independent  state,  with  respect  to  its  relations 
with  its  own  sovereign,  or  its  own  metropolitan  government. 
But  when  the  contest  is  virtually  determined,  and  the 
revolted  province  or  colony  has  virtually  established  its  inde- 
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pendence,  foreign  powers,  without  any  just  offense  to  the 
metropolitan  country,  may  recognize  that  independence  and 
enter  into  full  diplomatic  and  commercial  relations  with  the 
new  state  as  a  separate  and  distinct  sovereignty.  It  is  not 
necessary  in  such  cases  to  await  the  acknowledgement  of 
that  independence  by  the  former  sovereign  ;  of  the  fact  of 
such  independence,  each  state  may  judge  for  itself  "The 
absence  of  all  jurisdiction,"  says  Wildman,  "to  determine 
the  right,  leads  to  the  necessary  consequence,  that,  when  in 
the  result  of  a  civil  war,  a  state  changes  its  government,  or 
a  province,  or  colony,  that  before  had  no  separate  existence, 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty ;  the  posses- 
sion of  sovereignty  de  facto  is  taken  to  be  possession  de  jure: 
and  any  foreign  power  is  at  liberty  to  recognise  such  sover- 
eignty by  treating  with  the  possessor  of  it  as  an  independent 
state.  Where  sovereignty  is  necessary  to  the  validity  of  an 
act,  no  distinction  is  or  ought  to  be  made  between  sovereign- 
ties founded  on  a  good  or  bad  title.  Few  governments  have 
been  founded  on  free  suffrage  and  election  ;  most  have  origi- 
nated in  violence  and  faction.  In  international  transactions 
possession  is  sufficient.  Otherwise  it  would  be  necessary  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  sovereignties,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  founded  upon  a  good  or  upon  a  bad  title. 
Such  an  inquiry  could  answer  no  good  purpose,  and  would 
furnish  ample  occasion  to  disturb  the  peace  of  nations." 
( WUdman^  International  LaWj  vol.  1,  p.  67 ;  Wheaion^  Mm. 
Int.  LaWj  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §§  7-10 ;  Puffendorf  Jus.  Naturae  ei 
Gent.,  lib.  8,  ch.  12,  §3;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib. 
2,  ch.  8 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  25 ;  Wkquefort, 
VAmbassadeur,  etc.,  lib.  1,  pp.  40,  67,  68 ;  Martens,  Precis  du 
Droit  des  Gens,  §§79-82;  Alis&ii,  Hist.  Europe,  second  series, 
chs.  4, 12.) 

§  22.  The  recognition  of  the  independence  and  sovereignly 
of  a  revolted  province  by  other  foreign  states,  when  that 
independence  is  established  in  fact,  is  therefore  a  question 
of  policy  and  prudence  only,  which  each  state  must  deter- 
mine for  itself;  but  this  determination  must  be  made  by  the 
sovereign  legislative  or  executive  power  of  the  state,  and 
not  by  any  subordinate  authority,  or  by  the  private  judge- 
ment of  individual  subjects.    And  until  the  independence 
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of  the  new  state  is  recognised  by  the  govemiuent  of  the 
country  of  which  it  was  betbre  a  part,  or  by  the  foreign  state 
where  its  sovereignty  is  drawn  in  question,  courts  of  justice^ 
and  private  individuals,  are  bound  to  consider  the  ancient 
state  of  things  as  remaining  unaltered.  ( ^heaJljm^  Mm,  InL 
Lawy  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §10  ;  Martens,  Nauvelles  eauaeSy  etc.,  tome  1, 
pp.  370-494;  Garden,  De  DipUnmtk,  liv.  2,  §6;  Webaier,  The 

Works  of,  vol.  6,  pp.  488-606 ;  KenneU  v.  Chambers,  14  JBow- 
ard:s  -Rg)./p.  38 ;  Hoyt  v.  Gelsion,  8  WhecUon's  Hep,,  p.  324, 
note ;  The  Manilla,  1  Ud.,  Ad.  Hep.,  pt  1 ;  Bella,  Derecho 
Intemaeional,  pt.  1,  cap.  1,  §  7 ;   The  SanHsima  Trinidad^  7 

Wheaton's  Rep.,  p.  806;  The  Pelican,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  Appen.  D.) 
§  23.  The  sovereignty  of  a  state  may  be  lost  in  various 
ways.  It  may  be  vanquished  by  a  foreign  power  and  become 
incorporated  into  the  conquering  state  as  a  province,  or  as 
one  of  its  component  parts ;  or  it  may  voluntarily  unite  itself 
with  another  in  such  a  way  that  its  independent  existence  as 
a  state  will  entirely  cease.  Again,  two  sovereign  states  may 
become  incorporated  into  one,  so  as  to  form  a  new  sovereign 
state  in  place  of  the  other  two  whose  independent  existence, 
as  states,  is  entirely  destroyed  by  such  incorporation. 

Thus,  the  incorporation  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces 
and  the  Austrian  Low  Countries,  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna, 
under  the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  King  of  the  Netherlands,  was 
the  union  of  two  distinct  sovereignties,  forming  a  new  single 
sovereign  state.  By  the  incorporation  of  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  into  Great  Britain,  and  of  Normandy  and  Bri- 
tanny  into  France,  these  incorporated  states  lost  their  exis- 
tence as  distinct  and  substantive  political  bodies.  {Philli- 
more,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  126 ;  Wheaim,  Mm.  Int.  Law,  pt. 
1,  ch.  2,  §§  8,  9 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac.,  lib.  2,  cap.  9, 
§  6 ;  Puffendorf,  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent,  lib.  8,  cap.  12,  §  9 ;  BeUo, 
Derecho  Intemaeional,  pt.  1,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  Heffter,  DroU  Interna- 
tianal,  §§  24, 26.) 

§  24.  Questions  of  great  importance  sometimes  arise  with 
respect  to  the  international  efTects  produced  by  internal 
changes  in  the  form  of  government,  and  by  a  change  in  the 
sovereignty  of  a  state,  with  respect  to  its  duties  and  obliga- 
tions toward  others.  These  questions  relate  to  treaties, 
public  debts,  the  public  domain,  private  rights  of  property, 
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and  to  responsibility  forwrcmgs  done  to  tlie  govemanents  or 
sabgects  of  oilier  states.  We  will  consider  these  matterB, 
Ist,  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  a  change  in  the  internal 
form  of  the  government ;  2d,  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  a 
dismemberment  of  a  state  by  the  revolt  or  loss  of  a  province ; 
3d,  the  effects  of  a  division  of  one  into  two  or  more  separate 
and  independent  states ;  and^  4thy  the  efiects  of  an  incorpo- 
zatlon  of  two  or  more  separate  states  into  one,  forming  a  new 
and  distinct  sovereignly.  (  Wheatany  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  1,  ch. 
2,  §11;  PMlimare,  OnM.  Law^  vol.  1,  §§126  et  seq;  Wild- 
wau,  Int.  IxsWj  vol.  1,  p.  €8 ;  OroiiuSj  De  Jar.  Bd.  ac  Pac^  lib. 
8,  cap.  9,  §§  8,  9, 10 ;  Hefter.,  DrcM  Jnkmatianal,  §  25 ;  Merlin^ 
Repertoire^  verb.  SouvemmeU.) 

S  25.  As  a  general  rtde,  a  mere  change  in  the  form  oi 
government,  or  in  the  person  of  the  ruler,  does  not  affect  the 
duties  and  obligations  of  a  state  toward  foreign  nations. 
All  treaties  of  amity,  commerce,  and  real  alliance,  remain  in 
force  precisely  as  if  no  intervening  change  had  taken  place, 
except  in  cases  where  the  compact  relates  to  the  form  of 
government  itself,  or  to  the  person  of  the  ruler  in  the  nature 
of  a  guaranty.  Public  debts,  whether  due  to  or  firom  the 
revolutionized  state,  are  neither  canceled  nor  affected  by  any 
change  in  the  constitution  or  internal  government  of  a  state. 
So,  also,  of  its  pubUc  domain  and  right  of  property.  If  a 
revolution  be  successful,  and  a  new  constitution  be  estab- 
lished, the  public  domain  and  public  property  pass  to  the 
new  government.  The  state,  on  the  other  hand,  remains 
responsible  for  the  wrongs  done  to  the  government  or  sub- 
jects of  another  state,  notwithstanding  any  intermediate 
change  in  the  form  of  its  government  or  in  the  persons  of 
its  mlers.  These  results  flow  necessarily  from  the  principle 
that  the  identity  of  a  state  is  preserved,  notwithstanding  the 
accidental  changes  in  its  internal  constitution.  {Wheatony 
JEHem,  InL  LaWy  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  11 ;  Vattel,  Droit  dea  Gens^  liv. 
2,  ch.  12,  «§  188.^197 ;  PhUUmarey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  126 ; 
Mabfyy  Da  Droit  PuijUqyu&y  tome.l,  pp.  111-112 ;  D'AguesseaUy 
(Ekwres  de  3L  le  G.j  tome  1,  p.  493,  §  4 ;  MonteaqiueUj  V Esprit 
ies  IjciSy  liv.  26,  ch.  20 ;  GrotiuSy  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac^  lib  2, 
cap.  9,  §8;  TbfidaUy  JEsaay  on  the  Lawa  qf  Nations^  p.  12; 
Kenty    OoTn.  an  Am»  Law^  vol.  1,  pp,  26-26;  Bynkershoeky 
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Qumst.  Jur.  Pub.y  lib.  2,  cap.  10 ;  Puffendorf,  De  Jut.  Nat.  et 
Gentj  lib.  8,  cap.  12.  §  2  ;  Heinecdus^  Mementa  Juris  Not,  et 
Gent.,  lib.  2,  §  281 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacionalj  pt.  1,  cap.  1, 
§§6-8;  HeffUr,  DroU  Intematwml,^25.) 

§  26.  The  dismemberment  of  a  state,  by  the  loss  of  a  por- 
tion of  its  subjects  and  territory,  does  not  aflfect  its  identity, 
whether  snch  loss  be  caused  by  foreign  conquest,  or  by  the 
revolt  and  separation  of  a  province.  Such  a  change  no  more 
effects  its  rights  and  duties,  than  a  change  in  its  internal 
organization,  or  in  the  person  of  ita  rulers. .  This  doctrine 
applies  to  debts  due  to,  as  well  as  from,  the  state,  and  to  its 
rights  of  property  and  its  treaty  obligations,  except  so  far  as 
such  obligations  may  have  particular  reference  to  the  revolted 
or  dismembered  territory  or  province.  ( WheaUm,  Mem.  Int. 
Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  11;  Grotius^  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.  lib.  2, 
cap.  9,  §  8  ;  Piiffendorf^  de  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  8,  cap.  12, 
§§  1,  2,  8 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International  §§  24,25 ;  Fhillimore,  On 
Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  137 ;  HeinecciuSj  Elementa  Juris.,  lib.  2,  § 
-  281;  Wheaton,Hist.  LawofNatums,  p.  546;  Terrettetal.  v.  Tay- 
lor, 9  Cranch's  Rep.,  p.  50 ;  Calvin's  Case,  7  Coke  Rep.,  p.  27; 
Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  68.) 

§  27.  The  case  is  slightly  different  where  one  state  is  divi- 
ded into  two  or  more  distinct  and  independent  sovereignties. 
In  that  case,  the  obligations  which  had  accrued  to  the  whole, 
before  the  division,  are,  (unless  they  have  been  the  subject 
of  a  special  agreement,)  rateably  binding  upon  the  different 
parts.  This  principle  is  established  by  the  concurrent  opin- 
ions of  text-writers,  the  decisions  of  courts,  and  the  practice 
of  nations.  It  was  incorporated  into  the  treaty  by  which  the 
modern  kingdom  of  Belgium  was  established.  Kent  says: 
"If»a  state  should  be  divided  with  respect  to  territory,  its 
rights  and  obligations  are  not  impaired ;  and  if  they  have  not 
been  apportioned  by  special  agreement,  those  rights  are  to 
be  enjoyed,  and  those  obligations  fulfilled,  by  all  the  parts  in 
common."  Story  says :  "  It  has  been  asserted,  as  a  principle 
of  common  law,  that  the  division  of  an  empire  creates  no 
forfeiture  of  previously  vested  rights  of  property;  and  this 
principle  is  equally  consonant  with  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  and  the  maxims  of  eternal  justice."  ( Wildnian^ 
Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  68 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Amer.  Law,  vol.  1,  p. 
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26;  Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  9;  PkiUimarey 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  187;  Seffier,  Droit  Intematioml,  §  25 ; 
Zacharia,  Stoats  un  Bundesreeht,  §  68 ;  Orotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac 
Pae,  liv.  2,  ch.  9,  §  10 ;  TerreU  et  al  v.  Taylor  ei  al,  9  Cranch's 
Rep.,  p.  50 ;  KeUy  v.  Harrison^  2  Johnso/i's  Cases,  p.  29 ;  Jack- 
son V.  Dimn,  3  Johnson's  Gases,  p.  109 ;  Olivines  Case,  7  Coko 
Bep.,  p.  27 ;  MerUriy  Repertoire,  verb.  fhuveraineU.) 

§  28.  The  converse  of  this  role  is  also  generally  true ;  that 
is,  where  several  separate  states  are  incorporated  into  a  new 
sovereignty,  the  rights  and  obligations  which  had  accrued  to 
each  one  separately,  before  the  incorporation,  belong  to,  and 
are  binding  upon  the  new  state  which  is  created  by  such 
incorporation.  But  the  rule  must  be  varied  or  modified  to 
suit  the  nature  of  the  union  formed,  and  the  character  of  the 
act  itself  of  incorporation  in  each  particular  case.  Thus,  a 
distinction  must  be  made  between  the  mere  union,  or  con- 
federation of  states,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  sovereignty, 
or  composite  state.  In  the  one  case,  the  obligations  would 
remain  with  the  states  originally  separate,  while  in  the  other 
case,  they  would,  as  a  general  rule,  be  transferred  from  the 
constituent  parts  to  the  new  body  politic.  But  if,  by  the  act 
of  incorporation,  and  by  the  constitution  of  the  composite 
state,  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  component  parts  were 
to  remain  with  the  states  originally  separate,  it  could  hardly 
be  contended  that  the  new  sovereignty  had  either  acquired 
the  one  or  incurred  the  other.  What  might  be  claimed  or 
incurred,  under  a  general  rule  of  presumptive  law,  could 
hardlv  be  enforced  against  written  instruments  which  provide 
especially  against  such  claims  or  obligations.  Nevertheless, 
if  one  of  these  constituent  parts,  originally  a  separate  state, 
should,  by  the  act  of  incorporation,  vest  in  the  new  sove- 
reignty all  its  means  of  satisfying  its  debts  and  obligations, 
the  new  state  would,  even  in  the  case  of  a  mere  federal  union, 
be  bound  to  assume  such  debts  and  obligations  to  the  extent 
of  the  means  so  transferred.  {Pkillimore,  On  bit  Law,  vol.  1, 
§  137 ;  WheaUm,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  9 ;  pt.  4,  ch.  1, 
§  12 ;  Wheaion,  Hist.  Law,  of  Nations,  pp.  492-546 ;  Morida 
Bands,  Com.  of  Claims  between  U.  S.  and  G.  B.,  pp.  246,  et 
seq. ;  Solford's  Case,  Com.  of  Claims  between  U.  S.  and  G.  B. 
pp.  382,  et  seq. ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  68 ;  Orotius, 
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Jut.  Bel.  ac.  Pac.y  lib.  2,  cap.  9,  §  9 ;  Hemeccius^  Slementa 
JuriSy  lib.  2y  p.  2S1 ;  Ilas»oa%  Hist,  de  la  Diplo.j  tome  3,  p. 
129 ;  Merlin^  R^ert&ire  verb.  Sou;0erai$ieiL) 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

RIGHTS  OF  IKDBPKNDHNOE  AND  SBLF-PRESBRVATION. 


CONTENTS. 

i  1.  Independence  of  a  sovereign  state  —  {2.  Foreign  interference  in  its  inter- 
nal goTernment  —  {3.  Its  right  to  choose  its  own  rulers  —  {4.  Such  inter- 
ference in  dependent  and  confederated  states  —  {6.  Interference  in  virtne 
of  treaty  stipulations  —  {6.  Proffered  mediation,  and  mediation  by  inTi- 
tation  —  {7.  Distinction  between  pacific  mediation  and  armed  interven- 
tion —  {8.  When  an  arbitrator  may  employ  force  —  {9.  Interference  to 
preserve  a  balance  of  power  —  2  10.  Treaty  of  Paris  and  Congress  of  Vienna 
in  1814  and  1815  —  J  11.  Attempted  tripartite  treaty  respecting  Cuba  — 
2  12.  Interference  for  self-security  —  {  13.  thid  a  pretext  rather  than  an 
excuse  —  {  14.  Independence  of  a  state  in  its  legislation —  {  15.  In  its  jndi- 
cicry — }I6.  In  rewarding  and  punishing  its  own  subjects  —  {17.  The 
case  of  Martin  Eoszta  —  J 18.  Right  of  self-preservation  —  {19.  Meane 
incidental  to  general  right  —  {20.  Use  of  these  means  may  be  limited  by 
treaty — {21.  By  the  rights  of  others — {22.  Extraordinary  increase  of 
army  and  navy — |  23.  Fortifications  and  military  schools — {24.  Rig!ht 
of  self-defence  without  the  Hmits  of  a  state  — {  25.  Mr.  Phillimore's  basis 
of  this  pretended  right— 2' 26.  Defect  of  his  argument— J  27.  Such  acts 
are  belligerent,  even  when  Justifiable. 

§  1.  Every  sovereign  state  may,  from  the  very  nature  of  its 
oiganizationy  freely  exercise  its  sovereign  tights  in  any  man* 
ner  not  inconsistent  with  the  equal  rights  of  other  states. 
The  veiy  tact  of  its  sovereignty  implies  its  indepe&denee  of 
tiie  control  of  any  other  state.  It  may  therefore  ezerciso  i^ 
ri^itoaiid  contMMt  aU^  obUgatious  incident  to  itasoverdigntgr^ 
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as  a  separate,  distinct,  and  independent  society,  or  political 
organization.  These  rights  and  obligations  are  limited  only 
by  the  law  of  nature  and  the  existence  of  similar  rights  in 
others.  The  international  rights  of  sovereign  states  have 
therefore  been  divided  into  two  classes :  absolute  and  ecmdir 
tianalj  the  former,  including  those  rights  to  which  a  state  is 
entitled  as  a  distinct  being  or  sovereignty,  and  the  latter 
including  those  rights  to  which  it  is  entitled  only  under  par- 
ticular circumstances  in  its  relation  to  others.  ( WheaioTiy 
Mm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §  1 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens,  §  36 ; 
Vaitelj  Droit  des  Gens,  prelim.,  §  15 ;  Bayneval,  Inst,  du  Droit 
NaLy  liv.  2,  ch.  1 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacicnaly  pt.  1,  cap.  1, 
§7;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §§29-31;  Riquelme,  Derecho 
Intemacional,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  sec.  1,  cap.  5 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie 
de  la  Mer,  liv.  1,  ch.  3.) 

§  2.  The  right  of  every  sovereign  state  to  establish,  alter, 
or  abolish,  its  own  municipal  constitution  and  form  of  gov- 
ernment, would  seem  to  follow,  as  a  necessary  conclusion, 
from  these  premises.  And  from  the  same  course  of  reason- 
ing, it  will  be  inferred,  that  no  foreign  state  can  interfere 
with  the  exercise  of  this  right,  no  matter  what  political  or 
civil  institutions  such  sovereign  state  may  see  fit  to  adopt 
for  the  government  of  its  own  subjects  and  citizens.  It  may 
freely  change  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic,  from  a  republic 
to  a  limited  monarchy,  or  to  a  despotism,  or  to  a  government 
of  any  ima^nable  shape,  so  Ipng  as  such  change  is  not  of  a 
character  to  immediately,  or  of  necessity,  affect  the  inde- 
pendence, freedom  and  security  of  others.  ( WUdman,  InU 
Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  47,  68 ;  Wheaton,  Mm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  1, 
§  12 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  148 ;  Martens,  Precis 
du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  78 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomaiie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1, 
ch.  2 ;  Grotius,  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  2,  ch.  9,  §  8 ;  Bynr 
kershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  2,  ch.  21,  §1 ;  Heffter,  Droit 
Iniemacionai,  §  26.) 

§  8.  The  right  of  a  sovereign  state  to  the  choice  of  its  own 
rulers  rests  upon  the  same  foundation  as  its  right  to  deter* 
mine  the  form  of  its  own  internal  constitution;  and  the  inter* 
ference  of  a  foreign  state  in  the  one  case  cannot  be  justified 
except  under  the  same  circumstances  and  upon  the  same 
grounds  as  in  the  other,  viz.,  the  vrnmediaie  and  pressing  danger 
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io  its  aum  independence  cmd  securify.  In  other  words,  the  change 
must  involve  external  as  well  as  internal  relations,  in  order  to 
render  foreign  interference  in  such  case  justifiable,  even  under 
the  most  liberal  and  extended  rules  of  construction.  More- 
over, even  in  the  case  supposed,  if  the  danger  is  only  remote 
and  problematical,  it  would  fail  to  make  the  interference  jus- 
tifiable in  the  eye  of  international  law.  {Kent^  Com.  m  Am. 
Law,  vol.  1,  p.  21;  PhiUimore^  mini.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  389, 890; 
Vaiiel,  BroU  des  Gens,  prelim.,  §22;  liv.  1,  ch.  6,  §§66,  67; 
Wheaion,  Elem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §16;  Martens,  Precis 
du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  76.) 

§  4.  No  writer  of  authoriy,  on  international  law,  advocates 
any  general  right  of  one  sovereign  and  independent  state  to 
interfere  with  the  domestic  concerns  and  internal  govern- 
ment of  another  sovereign  and  independent  state.  Some, 
however,  make  numerous  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and 
attempt  to  justify  interference  by  one  state,  in  the  internal 
aJflBedrs  of  another,  in  particular  cases  and  for  certain  specified 
objects.  The  principal  grounds  upon  which  such  interference 
has  been  justified  are:  first,  self  defence;  second,  the  obliga- 
tions of  treaty  stipulations ;  third,  humanity;  and  fourth,  the 
invitation  of  the  contending  parties  in  a  civil  war.  We  will  here 
examine  each  of  these  grounds,  with  respect  to  pacific  inter- 
ference, reserving  for  another  place  a  discussion  of  how  far 
they  will  justify  a  resort  to  force  or  a  war  of  intervention. 
{VHe  Post,  ch.  14;  PhUlim^e,  an  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §400;  Ei- 
quelme,  Dereeho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  14;  Heffter, 
Droit  International,  §§44-46;  Wenck,  Codex  Juris  Gent.,  t.  1, 
p.  8;  Manning,  Load  of  Nations,  p.  98.) 

1 5.  Foreign  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  state, 
has  sometimes  been  defended  on  the  ground  of  a  necessity 
on  the  part  of  the  interfering  states,  involving  their  own  par- 
ticular security.  That  a  right  of  pacific  interference,  and  even 
of  armed  intervention,  may  sometimes  grow  out  of  such 
threatened  danger  to  a  particular  state,  cannot  be  doubted. 
So,  also,  ihere  may  be  an  impending  danger,  affecting  the  gen- 
eral security  of  nations,  which  may  justify  an  interference  on 
tiieir  part,  for  the  security  of  their  own  independence  and 
the  preservation  of  peace.  But  such  danger  must  be  threaten- 
ing and  immediate,  and  not  a  mere  remote  contingency;  and 
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ersn  theoi  the  interference  mnat  be  limited  to  the  remoTal  of 
the  danger  itself;  beyond  that  it  would  be  anlswful.  (Keni^ 
Com.  int  Am.  Lau>j  vol.  1,  p.  25;  WheaJUn^  Mm.  InL  Law^  pt» 
2,  oh.  1,  g  8;  Vaitd,  DruU  des  Geru.,  prelim.,  §  22;  PAiiMnore, 
On  InL  Lawy  toI.  1,  §390;  HeffUr,  Droit  IntemaUanal,  §§44, 
46;  Manninffj  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  d7,  98.) 

§  6.  But  fhia  impending  or  contingent  danger  to  the  gene- 
ral peace  of  nations,  or  to  the  independence  of  particular 
states,  is  more  frequently  appealed  to  ae  an  excuse^  than  as  a 
justifiable  reason^  for  foreign  interference  in  the  internal  affitirs 
of  others.  And  instead  of  preserving  peace,  such  unlawfiil 
interference  has  frequently  been  the  cause  of  wars  the  most 
oruel  and  bloody  that  have  ever  stained  the  annals  of  history. 
We  scarcely  need  refer  to  the  wars  which  resulted  from  for* 
eign  interference  in  the  internal  affitirs  of  France  in  the 
revolution  of  1789,  in  proof  of  our  asserdon.  UnfoirtUDately 
historians  and  jurisconsults  are  too  apt  to  draw  their  argu- 
ments from  the  fact  to  the  rights  and  to  infer  the  right  of 
interference  from  the  numerous  examples  of  its  actual  ezer- 
cise,  without  testing  the  legality  of  the  usage  by  reference  to 
fhndamental  principles.  If  foreign  interference  in  the  inter- 
nal a&irs  of  a  sovereign  state,  (except  in  cases  of  imminent 
and  actual  danger  to  the  general  or  particular  security,  free- 
dom, and  independence  of  nations,)  is  contrary  to  natvral 
law,  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  international  jurispru- 
dence, usage,  and  custom,  cannot  make  it  justifiable  or  lawful, 
for  no  length  of  usage  can  justify  a  wrong.  {Kent^  Com.  an 
Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  pp.  23-25 ;  WheaUm^  Ebn.  InL  LaWj  pt  2, 
ch.  1,  §§8,  4;  WTieatmy  EkL  Lam  of  Naticns^  pp.  RO,  88; 
WiUman,  M.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  49,  50 ;  Vatiel,  Droit  des  QenSy 
liv.  %  ch.  1,  §7;  Bynkershoek,  Foro  LtgaJUmLm,  cap.  %  §4; 
Bynkershoeky  QuaesL  Jvar.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  25;  JEdmburgi 
MefAM,  ISo.  156, p.  829 ;  Le  Loms,%  Dod.  Kep.,  p.  257.) 

§7.  That  the  general  rule  of  natural  law  is  opposed  to  all 
interference  in  the  internal  affinrs  of  another  state,  cannot  be 
doobted.  It  is  confirmed  by  reason,  and  the  conevrring 
opinions  of  the  most  eminent  publicists  of  all  ages  and  all 
nations.  It  must  nevertheless  be  a^tanttei  that  iheie  are 
exceptions  to  this*  rule.  The  prmciple  ^^nlty  is  in  ocm^ 
fitdng  tl^  ecdeptlotitf  do*  ad  net  to  infriog e  upon  the  yptnm- 
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pie  of  th«  rale.  The  ge^eral  role,  and  the  possible  exception 
to  it,  were  botii  veiy  clearly  stated  by  M.  de  Chatesnbriand 
in  his  speeoh  in  thQ  Freneh  Chamber^  on  the  Spanish  war 
of  1828.  ^^  Has/'  said  he,  ^^  a  government  of  one  country  a 
right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  another  7  This  great  ques- 
tion of  international  law  has  been  resolved  in  different  ways, 
by  different  writejcs  on  the  subject  Those  who  incline  to 
the  natural  right,  such  as  Bacon,  Puffendorff,  Grotius,  and 
all  the  ancients,  mention  that  it  is  lawful  to  take  up  arms  in 
the  name  of  the  human  race  against  a  society  which  violates 
the  principles  on  which  the  social  order  reposes,  on  the  same 
ground  on  which,  in  particular  states,  you  punish  an  indi- 
vidual malefactor  who  disturbs  the  public  repose.  Those 
who  consider  the  question  as  one  depending  on  civil  right, 
are  of  opinion  that  no  one  government  has  a  right  to  inter- 
fere in  the  a&irs  of  another.  I  adopt,  in  the  abstract,  the 
principles  of  the  last.  I  maintain  that  no  government  has  a 
right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  another  government  In 
truth,  if  this  principle  is  not  admitted,  and  above  all  by  all 
people  who  enjoy  a  free  constitution,  no  nation  could  be  in 
security.  It  would  always  be  possible  for  the  corruption  of 
a  minister,  or  the  ambition  of  a  king  to  attack  a  state  which 
attempted  to  ameliorate  its  condition.  In  many  cases  wars 
would  be  multiplied ;  you  would  adopt  a  principle  of  eternal 
hostility — ^a  principle  of  which  every  one  would  constitute 
himself  judge,  since  every  one  might  say  to  his  neighbor, 
your  institutions  displease  me ;  change  them,  or  I  declare 
war. 

"But  when  the  modern  political  writers  rejected  the  right 
of  intervention,  by  taking  it  out  of  the  category  of  natural 
to  place  it  in  that  of  civil  rights,  they  felt  themselves  very 
much  embarrassed  at  the  result ;  for  they  saw  that  eases  will 
occur  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  abstain  from  intervention 
without  putting  the  state  in  danger.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution,  it  was  said,  ^Perish  the  colonies  rather 
than  one  principle,'  and  the  colonies  perished.  Shall  we 
also  say, '  Perish  the  social  order  rather  tiian  sacrifice  a  prin- 
ciple ;'  and  let  the  social  order  perish  7  In  order  to  avoid 
being  shattered  against  a  principle  which  they  themselves 
had  established,  the  modern  jurists  have  introduced  an  ezcep- 
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tion.  They  said,  no  government  has  a  right  to  interfere  in 
the  aflTairs  of  another  government,  except  in  the  case  where  the 
security  <md  immediate  interests  of  the  first  government  are  com^ 
promised.*'  {De  Oussy^  Precis  Histortque^  ch.  4 ;  PhUUmorey 
On  Int.  LaWj  vol.  1,  §§890  et  seq. ;  Alison^  Hist,  of  Europe^ 
ch.  12,  §§  41,  et  seq. ;  Mordteur,  Feb.  15th,  1828 ;  Heffter,  Droit 
Intemationaly  §§  44-46 ;  Manning j  Laxo  ofNationSy  p.  98.) 

§  8.  Another  ground  of  foreign  interference  in  the  internal 
affitirs  of  a  sovereign  state,  advocated  by  some  text- writers, 
is  the  obligations  of  treaty  stipulations.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  sovereign  state  may  guarantee  a  particular  form 
of  government  to  one  of  its  component  parb^,  as  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  guarantees  a  Republican 
form  to  each  state  of  the  federal  union ;  or,  in  case  of  a  pro- 
tectorate, the  protecting  state  may  guarantee  or  direct  a  par- 
ticular form  of  government  for  the  dependent  or  protected 
state.  But  neither  the  component  nor  the  protected  states 
are  in  these  cases  to  be  regarded  as  independent  sovereign- 
ties; they  have  parted  with  some  of  the  essential  qualities  of 
sovereignty  and  independence,  and,  consequently,  are  not 
entitled  to  the  full  rights  incident  to  their  primary  condition- 
as  equal  members  of  the  society  of  nations.  The  same  doc- 
trine may  apply  generally  to  treaties  of  unequal  alliance. 
But,  in  treaties  of  equal  alliance,  between  independent  and 
sovereign  states,  will  a  stipulation  of  mediation  or  guaranty 
justify  generally  the  interference  of  one  state  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  another,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  latter  ?  If 
the  interference  is  in  itself  unlawful,  can  any  previously 
existing  stipulation  make  it  lawful  ?  We  think  not ;  for  the 
reason  that  a  contract  against  public  morals  has  no  binding 
force,  and  there  is  more  merit  in  its  breach  than  in  its  fulfil- 
ment. {Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §§18-16; 
KlubcTy  Droit  des  Gens,  pt  2,  tit.  1,  ch.  2,  §  48;  PhUUmore, 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  893;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  5; 
BeUo  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  1,  §  7.) 

§  9.  Another  ground  of  foreign  interference,  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  a  sovereign  state,  is  that  of  humanity,  it  being  done 
for  the  alleged  purpose  of  stopping  the  effusion  of  blood 
caused  by  a  protracted  and  desolating  civil  war  in  the  bosom 
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of  the  state  so  interfered  with.  1£  such  interference  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  pacific  mediation,  one  state  merely  proposing 
its  good  offices  for  the  settlement  of  the  intestine  dissensions 
of  another  state,  there  can  be  no  donbt  of  its  lawfulness. 
How  £eu*  interference  by  force^  or  an  armed  intervention  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  another  state,  may  be  justified  on  the 
ground  of  humanity,  will  be  considered  in  another  chapter. 
{Vide  Post,  ch.  xiv.,  §21 ;  PhUUmore^  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1, 
S  894,  et  seq. ;  OroUuSy  De  Jwr.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  2,  cap.  20, 
§40 ;  Heffier,  Droit  Internatimcd,  §§44-46.) 

§  10.  Again,  suppose  such  interference  in  the  internal  affiurs 
of  another  state  be  made  on  the  invitation  of  the  contending 
parties  in  the  civil  war  ?  If  the  invitation  be  from  only  one 
of  the  contestants,  it  can,  by  itself,  confer  no  rights  whatever 
as  against  the  other  party.  But  if  both  parties  unite  in  the 
invitation,  it  will  afford  just  grounds  for  the  interference  of 
the  mediating  power.  How  far  such  invitations  will  justify 
an  armed  intervention  between  the  contending  parties,  will 
be  discussed  in  another  chapter.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark 
in  this  place,  that  the  opinion  or  decision  of  a  mediating 
power,  whether  the  mediation  be  proffered  or  invited,  is  of 
the  nature  of  advice,  or  rather  of  a  proposition  for  an  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  existing  differences ;  which  proposition 
may  be  rejected  by  one  or  both  of  the  parties,  without  just 
offense  to  the  mediator.  {KerUj  Com.  on.  Am.  LaWj  vol.  1,  p. 
25;  PkUHmore,  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1  §  895 ;  Beffter,  Droit  Inter- 
national^  §§  44-46 ;  Martens^  Precis  do  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  176, 
827,  880.) 

§  11.  But  if  such  proffered  or  invited  mediation  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  arbitration,  in  which  the  question  of  difference 
is  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  mediating  power  as  an 
arbitrator y  with  an  agreement  to  abide  by  such  decision,  nei- 
ther party  can  properly  refuse  to  abide  by  the  result  of  the 
reference,  unless  it  be  shown  that  the  award  has  been  made 
in  collusion  with  one  of  the  parties,  or  that  It  exceeds  the 
terms  of  the  submission.  The  general  rules  governing  such 
arbitrations,  are  the  same  as  those  governing  arbitrations 
between  sovereign  and  independent  states,  which  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  another  chapter.  {Vide  Post,  ch.  xii,  §  7;  PhU- 
Umorey  On  InL  Law,  vol  1,  §  895 ;  Wheaion,  EUm.  Int.  Law^ 
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pt  ?,  ch.  1,  §  13 ;  Gttrdmj  Be  la  Diplomatiif  tome  1,  p.  489 ; 
Meftpr^  Ihroit  International^  §§  44-46 ;  J^ynevaly  Droit  de  la 
Nat.  et  des  GenSy  liv.  3,  ch.  22.) 

§  12.  But  suppose  the  award  has  been  made  without  colln^ 
sipn,  aad  has  been  confined  to  the  terms  of  the  snbmission, 
and  tbat  one  of  the  parties  shunld  refuse  to  abide  by  the 
decision,  although  both  agreed  to  do  so,  will  suoh  refusal 
justify  the  mediating  power  in  employing  force  to  compel 
obedience  to  its  decision  7  To  decide  this  question,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  particular  circumstance  of 
each  case.  The  arbitrator's  right  to  use  force,  in  order  to 
cany  his  decision  into  effect,  if  it  exist  at  all,  must  be 
deduced  from  the  terms  of  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
qontracting  parties  to  the  submission.  It  does  not  result,  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  his  undertaking  the  office  of 
arbitrator.  But  this  question  will  be  more  particularly  dis- 
cussed under  the  head  of  wars  of  intervention;  we  are  here 
considering  only  the  general  right  of  pacific  interference,  or 
pacific  mediation,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  state.  ( Vide 
Posij  chapter  xiv,  §  12 ;  PhilUmorey  On  Int.  LaWy  voL  1,  § 
895 ;  Eefftevy  Droit  International^  §  45 ;  Bayneval,  Droit  de  la 
Nat.  et  des  Gens.  liv.  8,  ch.  22.) 

§  13.  There  are  certain  cases  where  the  very  character  of 
the  constitution  or  government  of  one  state  may  authorize 
tlie  interference  of  another  in  the  choice  of  its  rulers.  Such 
c^ses,  however^  i^re  mainly  confined  to  semi-sovereign,  or 
dependent  states.  But  the  states  of  the  church  have  usually 
been  regarded,  in  the  international  law  of  Europe,  as  sover- 
eign fkud  independent.  Keyertheless,  Austria,  France,  and 
Spain,  as  catholic  countries,  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
the  Pope,  who  is  the  temporal  sovereign  ot  the  Roman  states, 
as  well  as  the  supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
But  if  these  spiritual  and  temporal  officers  should  be  sepa- 
rated, the  right  of  foreign  states  to  interfere  in  the  choice  of 
the  person  to  fill  the  office  of  civil  ruler,  might  well  be  qnes* 
tioned.  Ip  the  case  of  a  composite  state,  or  s^  confedera- 
tion of  several  states,  the  right  of  one  state  to  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  another,  or  of  the  supreme  government  to  interfere 
with  that  of  one  of  its  constituents,  will  depend  upon  the  con- 
stitution or  plan  of  confederation ;  it  does  not  result  from 
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may  general  right  in  ^oy^i^igo  Btatw,  a^  recognise  by  inter- 
patiopftl  hW'  {Wheatm,  fUem.  JnU  Law^  pt  2,  ch.  1,  §§  Idtr- 
16 ;  Mayer,  Coffm  Juris  Qerm,,  lib.  2,  p.  196 ;  Klvber,  Droit 
des  Gm$y  pt  2,  tit.  1,  cht  % ;  Martens,  Precis  du  I>rQii  dts  Qens^ 
§  76 ;  Ghrdmy  Ik  JMplomaUe,  tome  1,  pt  8,  S  6;  JSefter,  DroU 
IniemaiifffuUt  §§  40,  41 ;  Aciet  Fiml  du  Congress  de  Vienna,  art 
74 ;  Omstitutim  of  the  United  States,  art.  3.) 

§  14.  Aqother  incident  to  the  sovereignty  of  a  state  is  its 
independence  of  every  other  in  its  legislative  powor,  so  far 
as  such  independence  does  sot  conflict  with  the  sovereign 
rights  of  other  states,  and  is  not  limited  or  modi^ed  by  acts 
of  nnion  or  the  stipulations  of  treaty.  There  is,  however, 
properly  speaking,  no  conflict  in  laws  relating  to  public  inter- 
national jarlspmdence,  so  long  as  each  sovereign  state  con- 
fines its  legislation  within  its  ovm  proper  and  legitimate  lim- 
its, that  is,  to  the  regulation  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  its  own 
subjects  inter  sty  and  in  their  relations  to  their  own  govern- 
ment. But  in  what  is  called  private  international  law,  which 
regulates  the  rights  of  individuals  of  one  state  with  respect 
to  the  laws  and  institutions  of  other  states,  there  is  not  unfre- 
quently  a  conftict  oflawSf  A  consideration  of  this  subject  be- 
longs to  another  chapter.  (  Wheaton,  JEUm.  InU  Law,  pt  2, 
ch,  2,  §  1;  FoeUx,  DroU  Intematimal  Privi,  §  8;  Vide  Post, 
eh.  7,  S$  1  et  seq. ;  Pols<m,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  5;  Qarden,  De 
Diplcmatie,  tome  1,  pt,  3,  §  7 ;  Mayneval,  Droit  de  la  Nat,  etc., 
liv,  1,  ch.  11 ;  JRiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit  1,  cf^.  1.) 

§  15.  So,  also,  every  sovereign  state  is  independent  of  every 
other  in  the  ea^eroise  of  its  judicial  power,  which,  subject  to 
the  exceptions  already  mentioned,  is  coextensive  with  its 
legislative  power.  At  the  same  time,  this  power  does  not 
embrace  cases  where  the  municipal  institutions  of  another 
nation  operate  within  its  territory,  as  in  cases  of  a  public  min- 
ister, a  foreign  fleet  or  army,  rights  of  exterritoriality  conceded 
by  treaty,  etc.  But  these  questions  will  be  more  particularly 
discussed  elsewhere.  ( Wheaton,  Ekm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2, 
i  12 ;  Bynkershoek,  De  Foro  Legat,  cap.  8 ;  CasaregiSy  Diseursus, 
Leg.,  pp.  186, 174 ;  The  Exckmge  v.  McFaden,  7  Cranch.,  Hep., 
p.  186 ;  Qarden,  De  DipUmatie,  tome  1,  pt  8,  §  7 ;  BeUo,  Dere- 
cho Iniemadonal,  pt  1,  cap.  4,  §4;  Sayneval,  Droit  de  la  Nai., 
etc.,  liv.  1,  ch.  11.) 
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§  16.  Every  sovereign  state  being  independent  of  all  others 
in  the  exercise  of  its  legislative  and  jadicial  powers,  it  follows, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  it  is  also  independent  of  all 
others  in  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  its  own  subjects. 
It  may  make  its  own  laws  defining  offenses,  organise  its  own 
tribunals  for  trying  them,  and  for  awarding  punishments  to 
its  own  subjects,  and  it  may  inflict  its  punishments  upon  its 
own  subjects  found  in  its  own  vessels  upon  the  high  seas,  or 
within  its  own  territorial  jurisdiction.  Moreover,  its  laws 
and  penalties  follow  its  citizens  into  all  places  and  all  coun- 
tries; but  it  can  neither  arrest  nor  punish  them  within  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  state,  except  where  such  a 
right  is  conceded  by  treaty  stipulations.  {Bynkershoek,  De 
Foro  Legaiorumy  cap.  2,  §8;  WhecUaUy  EUm.  Int.  Law^  pt  2, 
cap.  2,  §2,  Huberus,  JPradect^  tome  2,  liv.  1,  tit.  8;  WUdman^ 
Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  60;  Bose  v.  Bmelj/y  4  Cranch.  Bep.,  p. 
278;  Garden,  De  DipUmatie,  tome  l,pt.  8,  §  7.) 

§  17.  The  case  of  Martin  Koszta,  in  1853,  and  the  discus- 
sions resulting  from  his  seizure  and  forcible  release,  have 
given  to  the  foregoing  rule  of  international  law  a  prominent 
position  in  the  public  mind.  Koszta,  a  Hungarian  banished 
from  Austrian  dominions  for  political  offenses,  had  acquired 
a  domicil  and  taken  the  preliminary  steps  to  naturalization 
in  the  United  States.  While  thus  clothed  with  the  national 
character  of  the  United  States,  his  business  called  him  to  the 
Turkish  port  of  Smyrna,  where  he  was  seized  by  Austrian 
agents,  and  confined  in  an  Austrian  vessel  of  war,  the  Buszol^ 
preparataty  to  transportation  to  the  Austrian  port  of  Trieste. 
The  Turkish  authorities  not  only  disavowed  this  act  of  Aus- 
trian officials,  but  protested  against  their  conduct  as  in  viola- 
tion of  Turkish  sovereignty.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
captain  of  the  United  States  vessel  of  war,  the  8i.  LoidSy  de- 
manded and  enforced  Koszta's  release  from  the  Austrian  ves- 
sel. Austria  not  only  demanded  a  disavowal  by  the  United 
States  of  the  acts  of  the  American  agents,  and  satisfaction  for 
what  she  deemed  an  offense  to  her  own  flag,  but  also  sent  a 
circular  to  other  European  courts,  complaining  of  the  rescue 
of  Koszta  as  a  violation  of  international  law.  All  these  alle- 
gations were  most  clearly  and  satisfiftctorily  disproved  in  the 
masterly  despatch  of  Mr.  Marcy,  the  American  Secretaiy  of 
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State,  to  the  Austrian  Charg6  d'Aflfeires,  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  Austria  had  been  the  real  aggressor,  and  that  the 
United  States  had  made  no  intentional  encroachment  upon 
the  sovereign  territorial  rights  of  Turkey.  Had  that  power 
been  able  to  protect  the  integrity  of  her  soil  from  Austrian 
encroachment,  in  the  seizure  of  a  person  clothed  with  Ameri- 
can nationality,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  the 
interposition  of  American  authority  for  the  protection  of  that 
person.  But  in  her  own  inability  to  protect  the  rights  of 
Americans  against  Austrian  aggression,  she  assented  to  and 
approved  the  acts  of  the  American  agents  in  doing  so  them- 
selves; and  certainly  if  she  wau  satisfied,  others  had  no  right 
to  complain  in  a  matter  which  in  no  way  affected  them. 
Baron  de  Cussy,  in  reviewing  this  transaction,  has  not  duly 
considered  this  point,  nor  indeed  has  he  correctly  and  fully 
stated  the  true  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  an- 
swer to  the  charge  of  a  violation  of  international  law  by  the 
United  States,  with  respect  to  Turkey,  Mr.  Marcy  said:  "Be- 
fore closing  this  communication,  the  undersigned  will  briefly 
notice  the  complaint  of  Austria  against  Captain  Ingraham, 
for  violating  the  neutral  soil  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
right  of  Austria  to  call  the  United  States  to  an  account  for 
the  acts  of  their  agents,  affecting  the  sovereign  territorial 
rights  of  Turkey,  is  not  perceived,  and  they  do  not  acknow- 
ledge her  right  to  require  any  explanation.  If  anything  was 
done  at  Smyrna  in  derogation  of  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey, 
this  government  will  give  satisfactory  explanation  to  the 
Sultan  when  he  shall  demand  it,  and  it  has  instructed  its 
minister  resident  to  make  this  known  to  him.  He  is  the 
judge,  and  the  only  rightful  judge,  in  this  afl&,ir,  and  the  in- 
jured party  too.  He  has  investigated  its  merits,  pronounced 
judgment  against  Austria,  and  acquitted  the  United  States; 
yet,  strange  as  it  is,  Austria  has  called  the  United  States  to 
an  account  for  violating  the  sovereign  territorial  rightjs  of  the 
Emperor  of  Turkey."  {Marcy  to  Hulsemann,  Sept.  26th,  1853 ; 
Omg.  Doc.y  88d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.  Sen.,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  1;  Whea- 
icftj  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  6,  note  (a);  De  Cussy ^  Droit 
Maritime,  liv.  2,  ch.  12,  §  12.) 

§  18.  Another  right  immediately  resulting  from  the  inde- 
pendence of  sovereign  states,  is  that  of  self-preservation.  This 
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IB  on^  of  the  most  eesential  and  important  rights  incident  to 
state  sovereignty,  and  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest 
It  is  not  only  a  righi  with  respect  to  other  states,  but  a  duiy 
with  respect  to  its  own  members,  and  one  of  the  most  solemn 
and  important  dnties  which  it  owes  to  them.  "  The  right  of 
^^self-preserration,"  says  Phillimore,  ^^is  the  first  law  of 
<^  nations,  as  it  is  of  individaals.  A  society  which  is  not  in 
<<  a  condition  to  repel  aggression  from  without,  is  wanting  in 
^^  its  principal  duty  to  the  members  of  which  it  is  composed, 
^^  and  to  the  chief  end  of  its  institution."  (PhiUmorey  On 
ItU.  Lawy  vol.  1,  §  210 ;  Vaiiely  DroU  des  Gem,  lib.  1,  oh.  24, 
§  177 ;  WheaUm,  Msm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §  2 ;  Polsm, 
Law  of  Nations^  sec.  6 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Qens, 
§  116 ;  Qardm,  JDe  Diplomatie,  tome  1,  pt.  8,  §  5 ;  Ortolan, 
Hiplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1,  ch.  8.) 

§19.  This  right  of  self-preservation  necessarily  involves 
all  other  incidental  rights  which  are  essential  as  means  to 
give  effect  to  the  principal  end.  And  other  nations  have 
no  right  to  prescribe  what  these  means  shall  be,  or  to  require 
any  account  or  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  a  sovereign 
state  in  this  respect,  except  so  far  as  their  own  peace  and 
safety  may  be  affected  or  threatened.  The  means  usually 
resorted  to  for  this  purpose  are  the  construction  of  fortifica- 
tions, the  organization  of  military  and  naval  forces,  and  the 
contraction  of  alliances  with  other  states.  "  The  full  liberty 
of  a  nation  in  this  respect,**  says  Phillimore,  "  cannot,  as  a 
general  principle  of  international  law,  be  too  boldly  an- 
nounced or  too  firmly  maintained."  {Phittimore,  On  Int. 
Law,  vol.  1,  §  211 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pi.  2,  ch.  2, 
§  2  ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  5 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  DroU 
des  Gens,  §  117.) 

§  20.  But  the  exercise  of  these  incidental  rights  may  be 
modified  or  controlled  by  special  compacts  freely  entered 
into  with  other  states.  Thus,  by  the  treaties  of  1748,  and 
1763|  France  engaged  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Don- 
kirk,  and  this  stipulation,  bo  humiliating  to  the  French 
nation,  was  not  effaced  till  the  treaty  of  1788.  Again,  by 
the  treaty  of  1815,  France  engaged  to  demolish  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Huningen,  and  never  to  renew  them  nor  to  replace 
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them  bjr  other  fortifiMtionft  tvithiti  three  ka^ofts  df  the  Atj 
of  Bfisle.  By  the  treaty  of  1856,  between  Utissia,  Turkey^ 
and  the  aUieSy  the  former  stipullvted  to  relinquish  her  right 
to  oonetmct  military'^mfirine  arflenalB,  and  to  maintaiti  a 
naval  force  in  the  Black  sea.  All  such  compactB,  when  freely 
entered  into,  bm  binding,  notwithstanding  that  they  limit 
the  natural  rights  of  independent  states.  ( WheaUmj  M^m^ 
JM.  LaWj  pt.  2,  cb.  2,  §  2 ;  Martens^  SeeueU  des  'Prcdti^^  tome 
2,  p.  469 ;  Poison^  Law  of  NationB,  sec.  5 ;  PhiUimare^  Oiv 
InU  LaWj  Vol.  8,  Appendiic,  pp.  828,  et  seq. ;  Ortokm,  Diplo- 
maiie  de  be  Mer,  tome  2,  App.,  special ;  H^Ur^  Droit  InUmu^ 
tkmaly  Appendice ;  De  Gus^,  Ptecia  des  JEhenements^  ch.  12.) 

§  21.  These  incidental  rights  may  also  be  modified,  or  lim- 
ited, by  the  equal  and  corresponding  rights  of  other  states. 
If,  under  the  plea  of  self-defense,  a  nation  makes  extra- 
ordinary warlike  preparations,  inconsistent  with  pretended 
pacific  intentions,  and  threatening  to  the  peace  and  inde- 
pendence of  others,  such  threatened  states  may  very  property 
demand  an  explanation,  and,  if  none  of  a  satisfactory  charac- 
ter is  given,  to  require  a  discontinuance  of  such  hostile 
demonstrations.  Such  hostile  preparations,  if  not  satisfacto^ 
rily  explained,  may  become  a  matter  of  serious  complaint, 
but  seldom,  if  ever,  in  themselves  alone  a  just  cause  of  war. 
{PMOimore^  On  Int.  LaWj  vol.  1,  §  212 ;  Martens^  Precis  du 
Droit  des  Gens^  §  118 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Natums,  sec.  5;  Ortolmtj 
Diphmatie  de  la  Jfer,  liv.  1,  ch.  8.) 

i  22.  A  distinction,  however,  must  be  made  between  those 
means  and  preparations  for  self-defense,  which  are  exclu- 
sively defensive^  and  those  which,  from  their  nature,  may  also 
be  regarded  as  oflfensive.  Thus  an  extraordinary  increase  of 
the  military  and  naval  forces  of  a  state,  may  be  calculated 
to  alarm  other  nations  whose  peace  and  security  they  may 
appear  to  menace.  It  is,  therefore,  usual  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  require  and  to  receive  amicable  explanations  of 
such  warlike  preparations.  And  if  asked  for  in  a  proper 
tone  and  spirit,  the  explanation  cannot  be  properly  refused, 
without  giving  offense,  or,  at  least,  well-founded  cause  for 
Buqpieion.  {PhUUmorey  On  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  212-13 ;  Mar- 
iaiB^  iV«w  (&6  DroU  des  Qens^  SS117, 118;  Pinhiero  Ferreira, 
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Com.  sur  Martens^  tome  1,  K ote  62 ;  Moaer,  Vermchy  etc.,  1 6, 
pp,  409,  413 ;  Qunther,  JEurop.  Volkerrechi,  b.  1,  pp.  298-319 ;) 

§  23.  Kot  BO,  however,  with  respect  to  the  erection  and 
arming  of  fortifications,  which  are  essentially  means  ot 
defense  and  self-preservation.  That  such  works  are  of 
immense  assistance  in  carrying  on  military  and  naval  opera- 
tions against  others,  cannot  be  doubted,  but  they  cannot  of 
themselves  be  injurious  or  dangerous  to  foreign  powers. 
They,  therefore,  are  not  just  causes  of  complaint  by  others. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  military  schools,  and  a  general  dif- 
fusion of  military  education  and  military  science  among  the 
subjects  of  a  state.  They  are  legitimate  and  proper  means 
of  self-preservation,  which  every  sovereign  state  has  a  perfect 
right  to  use,  and  others  have  no  right  to  require  an  account 
of  its  conduct  in  this  respect.  {Jomini,  Precis  de  VArt  de  la 
Guerre^  ch.  2,  sec.  1,  §  1 ;  HaUeck^  Elm.  Mil.  Art  and  SdencCj 
ch.  3  ;  PhUlimorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  211.) 

§  24.  The  means  of  self-preservation  which  we  have  hith- 
erto considered  as  the  right  of  a  sovereign  state  to  resort  to, 
are  such  as  are  made  within  its  own  dominions,  or  on  the 
high  seas.  It  has  been  contended  by  some  that,  for  the 
same  reasons,  a  state  may  extend  its  precautionary  measures 
without  its  own  territorial  limits  and  within  the  borders  of  a 
neighboring  state.  Mr.  Phillimore  describes  a  hypothetical 
case  which  would  come  under  this  pretended  rule  of  inter- 
national jurisprudence.  "  A  rebellion,  or  a  civil  commotion, 
it  may  happen,  agitates  a  nation ;  while  the  authorities  are 
engaged  in  repressing  it,  bands  of  rebels  pass  the  frontier, 
shelter  themselves  under  the  protection  of  tlie  conterminous 
state,  and  from  thence,  with  restored  strength  and  fresh 
appliances,  renew  their  invasions  upon  the  state  from  which 
they  have  escaped.  The  invaded  state  remonstrates.  The 
remonstrance,  whether  from  favor  to  the  rebels,  or  feebleness 
of  the  executive,  is  unheeded,  or,  at  least,  the  evil  complained 
of  remains  unredressed.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  invaded 
state  is  warranted  by  international  law,  in  crossing  the  fron- 
tier, and  in  taking  the  necessary  means  for  her  safety, 
whether  these  be  the  capture  or  dispersion  of  the  rebels,  or 
the  destruction  of  their  stronghold,  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
case  may  fiairly  require."    This  is  certainly  a  very  extraordi- 
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nary  pretension ;  let  ns  examine  the  reasons  by  which  it  has 
been  attempted  to  sustain  this  right  of  extra-territorial  juris- 
diction. {PhiUimore,  (Mint  LaWy  vol.  1,  §213:  PfMimore, 
Letter  to  Lord  AahburUm^  p.  27,  et  seq.) 

§  25  Mr.  Phillimore  has  himself  pointed  out  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the  principle  of  international  law,  from  which  he 
derives  this  pretended  right  of  one  state  to  transgress  the 
borders  of  its  neighbor's  territory  in  time  of  peace,  not  as  an 
act  of  hostility,  but  as  a  kind  of  pacifico-belligerent  right  of 
territorial  violability ;  pacific  with  respect  to  the  state  whose 
territory  is  invaded,  and  belligerent  with  respect  to  the  par- 
ticular powers  and  places  attacked  or  destroyed.  "  Interna- 
tional law,"  he  says,  "considers  the  right  of  self-preservation 
as  prior  and  paramount  to  that  of  territorial  inviolability,  and, 
where  they  conflict,  justifies  the  maintenance  of  the  former, 
at  the  expense  of  the  latter  right"  The  words  of  the  same 
author,  in  another  place,  furnish  a  complete  answer  to  his 
argument,  viz :  "  The  policy  which  seeks  to  establish  one 
principle  of  international  law  upon  the  ruin  of  others,  has 
been,  and  always  must  be,  a  policy  as  fatal  [to  the  lasting 
peace  of  the  world  as  the  attempt  to  promote  one  moral 
duty  at  the  expense  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  others,  is,  and 
must  be,  fatal  to  the  peace  of  an  individual"  {PhiUimore,  On 
MemaUonod  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  213,  218,  398.) 

§  26.  The  defect  of  Mr.  Phillimore's  argument,  consists  in 
the  assumption  of  a  false  principle  for  its  basis,  and  his  erro- 
neous premises  necessarily  lead  him  to  an  erroneous  conclu- 
sion. There  can  be  no  conflict  of  rights,  siricti  juris,  between 
states  in  time  of  peace.  'No  such  principle  is  admitted  in 
the  code  of  piMic  international  law.  It  is  a  maxim  of  that 
law,  that  every  riglU  is  followed  by  corresponding  duties  and 
obligations.  If,  therefore,  one  state  has  a  right  to  violate  the 
territory  of  a  neighbor,  in  time  of  peace,  for  what  it  sees  fit 
to  consider  the  purposes  of  self-defense,  that  neighbor  is 
bound  to  permit  its  territory  to  be  so  violated,  as  often  as  the 
other  party  may  conceive  that  the  necessity  exists.  But  it  is 
an  established  principle,  that  every  sovereign  state  has  a 
right  to  protect  the  inviolability  of  its  own  territory,  and  that 
any  invasion  of  it  is  an  act  of  hostility,  which  may  be 
repelled  by  force.    So,  the  other  party  may  also  enforce,  with 
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arms,  if  need  l>e^  its  oMm  right  of  tenitdrial  tramagTefi^ofiy 
ineident  to  its  f(m)mmmi  light  of  self-defenfie !  Here,  then^ 
we  hiive  force  f epellin^  force  in  the  pacific  exercise  of  estab* 
lished  public  intematioDftl  rights!  This  is  the  legitimate 
and  necessary  consequence  of  Mr.  Phillimore's  argument.  Its 
defects  are  too  manifest  to  require  any  extended  discussion. 
Wehster,  Off.  and  Dip.  Papers,  pp.  104-120, 140-222;  PAflK- 
morcj  On  Int.  Ijm,  vol<  ly  §  218,  218;  'Vfiidman,  Internaiiowji 
Law,  voL  1,  ch.  2.) 

§  27.  But  it  may  be  asked,  shall  the  state^  which  is  suffer- 
ing from  the  piratical  incursions  organized  in,  and  emanating 
from  a  neighboring  state,  do  nothing  in  self-defense,  and 
for  self-preservation  7  Must  she  wait  till  the  invading  force 
crosses  her  own  borders,  before  she  can  attack  or  destroy  it  7 
Not  at  all.  If  the  neighboring  state,  from  the  want  either  of 
the  will  or  of  the  ability,  neglects  to  prevent  such  excursions, 
or  to  suppress  such  organizations,  the  threatened  state  may 
cross  the  frontier  and  attack  or  deslroy  the  threatened  dan« 
ger.  But  the  act  is  one  of  hastilityy  and  she  performs  it  in 
the  exercise  of  her  belligerent  rights,  not  in  the  exercise  of  a 
pacific  right  of  self-defense.  It  is  not  necessary  that  such 
act  should  be  preceded  by  a  declaration  of  war,  nor,  indeed, 
that  it  should  be  followed  by  a  public  and  solemn  war  in 
form ;  nevertheless,  it  is  a  belligerent  act,  justifiable,  perhaps, 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  culpable  neglect  of 
the  other  party,  and,  as  such,  belongs  to  that  class  of  hostile 
operations  known  in  international  jurisprudence  as  imperfect 
war,  and  which  will  be  more  particularly  discussed  in  another 
chapter.  ( Wheaion,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt  2,  ch.  1,  §  18 ;  Grothis, 
de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac.,  lib  1,  cap.  8,  §  1 ;  Burlamaqui,  Lrwt  de 
la  Nat,  etc.,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  8 ;  Vatiel,  Droit  des  Qen^,  Hv. 
2,  ch.  6,  §  72.) 
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CHAPTER   V. 

RIGHTS    OF    EQUALITY. 


CONTENTS. 

1 1.  Nataral  equality  of  sovereign  states — J  2.  Consequences  of  this  equality — 
}  3.  Titles  of  states  and  of  their  rulers — }  4.  Effect  of  custom  and  treaty 
upon  rights  of  equality — 2^.  Case  of  the  Pope  and  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many— {  6.  Rights  and  precedents  of  rulers  and  representatives  of  states  — 
{  *l.  Examples  of  disputes,  and  the  mode  of  arranging  them — {  8.  Royal 
honors — {9.  Emperors  and  kings — {10.  Monarchical  sovereigns — 2  II. 
Semi-sovereign  and  dependent  monarchical  states — {  12.  Rank  of  repub- 
lics— {  13.  General  rule  of  equality  and  precedence — {  14.  Usage  of  the 
alternat — {  15.  Language  of  diplomatic  intercourse  and  treaties — 2  ^^- 
Military  and  maritime  ceremonials — §  17.  How  regulated — J  18.  Maritime 
ceremonials  in  the  nartrow  seas — ^  19.  In  foreign  ports  and  on  the  high 
seas— g  20.  Treaties  respecting  salutes,  etc.— J  21.  General  rules  estab- 
lished by  text- writers — §  22.  Salutes  between  ships  and  forts — ^  23.  Ships 
in  foreign  ports — 2  '^^'  Regulations  as  to  salutes  in  the  British  navy — 
2  25.  French  naval  regulations  —  2  26.  Spanish  regulations  —  l2*l,  U.S. 
army  and  navy  regulations — 2  28.  Difficulties  in  the  application  of  these 
rules — 2  29.  May  be  avoided  by  making  all  salutes  international. 

§  1.  "  Nations,"  says  Vattel,  "  composed  of  men,  and  con- 
sidered  as  so  many  free  persons  living  together  in  the  state 
of  nature,  are  naturally  equal,  and  inherit  from  nature  the 
same  obligations  and  rights.  Power  or  weakness  does  dot 
in  this  respect  produce  any  difference.  A  dwarf  is  as  much 
a  man  as  a  giant;  a  small  republic  is  no  less  a  sovereign 
state. than  the  most  powerful  kingdom/'  In  other  words, 
all  sovereign  states,  without  respect  to  their  relative  power, 
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are,  in  the  eye  of  international  law,  equal,  being  endowed 
with  the  same  natural  rights,  bound  by  the  same  duties,  and 
subject  to  the  same  obligations.  One  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  public  law,  generally  recognized,  says  Sir 
William  Scott,  is  the  perfect  equality  and  independence  of 
all  distinct  states.  Relative  magnitude  creates  no  distinction 
of  right ;  relative  imbecility,  whether  permanent  or  casual, 
gives  no  additional  right  to  the  more  powerful  neighbor, 
and  any  advantage  seized  on  that  ground  is  mere  usurpation. 
This  is  the  great  foundation  of  public  law,  which  it  mainly 
concerns  the  peace  of  mai>kuid,  both  in  their  political  and 
private  capacities,  to  preserve  inviolate.  {VcUtely  Droit  des 
Omsy  prelim,  §  18 ;  Phillimare,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  168- 
169;  GuTUheTy  Mirop.  Volkerrecht,  b.  1,  §§6,  7,  p.  284;  Pot- 
son.  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;  Th$  Louis,  2  Dod.  Eep.,  p.  248 ; 
Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  48  ;  The  Antelope^  10  Wheaton*s 
Hep.,  p.  120 ;  Garden,  De  Diplomaiie,  tome  1,  pp.  353,  et 
seq.;  Bowyer,  Universal  Public  Law,  ch.  23 ;  Heffter,  Droit 
International,  §  27 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Internacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  1, 
§  2 ;  Ortolan^  Diplamatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1,  ch.  2.) 

§  2.  A  necessaiy  consequence  of  this  equality  of  80vereig^ 
states  is  the  general  rule  of  public  law,  that,  "  whatever  is 
lawful  for  one  nation  is  equally  lawful  for  any  other ;  and 
whatever  is  unjustifiable  in  the  one  is  equally  so  in  the 
other.''  Yattel,  in  discussing  the  sovereignty  and  indepen- 
dence of  states,  says  that  the  eflect  of  such  a  status  "is  to 
prodac0,  at  least  externally  and  among  men,  a  perfect  equality 
of  rights  between  nations,  in  the  administration  of  their 
affairs  and  the  pursuit  of  their  pretensions,  without  regard 
to  the  intrinsic  justice  of  their  conduct,  of  which  others  have 
no  right  to  form  a  definitive  judgment ;  so  that  what  is  per- 
mitted in  one  is  also  permitted  in  the  other,  and  they  ought 
*io  be  considered,  in  human  society,  as  having  equal  ri^ts." 
{Martens,  Preois  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  125 ;  Vatlel,  Droit  des 
Otm,  prelim.,  §  21 ;  Wheaton,  Elan.  Jkt.  Law,  pt  2,  ch.  1, 
^1;  lLluber,Drmt  des  Gens  Mod.,  ^d6.) 

f  8.  Another  necessary  consequence  of  this  equality  is  the 
rule  that  all  sovereign  princes  and  states  may  assume  what- 
ever titles  of  dignity  they  think  fit,  and  may  exact  from  their 
own  subjects  the  corresponding  marks  of  honw.    But  their 
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reoQ^aij^n  by  olther  states  is  not  a  matteir  of  strict  rigfat, 
^pecj^allj  in  tibe  caae  of  new  titles  of  higher  dignity  assumed 
by  8OV0reigns.  Thus,  the  royal  title  of  King  of  Prussia, 
assumed  by  Frederick  L,  in  1701,  was  not  acknowlecjl^ed  by 
the  p^pe  ui^til  178$,  nor  by  the  Teutonic  knighit^  until  1792, 
So,  alao,  the  title  of  Emperor  of  all  the  Bussias,  assumed  by 
Peter  die  Great,  in  1701,  was  first  acknowledged  by  France 
in  1746,  by  Spain  in  1759,  and  by  Poland  in  1764.  A  similar 
delay  has  been  made  by  more  modern  states  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  new  titles  of  higher  dignity  assumed  by  sove- 
reigns of  other  states.  {^Mo,  Derecho  Jntemaeimalj  pt.  1, 
cap.  18,  §1;  WheatoTiy  Mem,  ML  Law,  pt  2,  ch.  .3,  §6; 
Ward,  EisL  Lato  of  Nations,  vol.  2,  pp.  246-248 ;  Kluber, 
Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  pt.  1,  tit.  1,  ch.  2,  §  107,  note  ;  Fla$sanf 
JEBsL  de  la  Dip.  Fran.,  liv.  2,  pp.  828-364 ;  Vattel,  Droit  dM 
Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  3,  §§  41,  43 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Rations,  seo.  6 ; 
JPhUlimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  80 ;  Rayneval,  Inst,  du  Droit 
Nat.,  liv.  2,  ch.  15  ;  Heffter,  Droit  Iniernationcd,  §  63.) 

§  4.  Where,  however,  we  wish  to  promote  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  another  nation,  or  to  have  another  state  reoog^ 
nize  the  titles  we  have  conferred  on  our  public  officers,  we 
cannot  very  well  refuse  to  acknowledge  those  which  it  has 
given  to  its  rulers ;  so,  also,  with  respect  to  honors  and  dis- 
tinctions claimed  as  due  to  such  rulers,  policy,  friendship 
and  fear  have  not  unfrequently  induced  certain  states  to 
yield  the  precedency  to  others.  This  has  caused  the  estab- 
ment  in  Europe,  at  different  periods,  of  different  regulations 
with  respect  to  foreign  ceremonial.  This  ceremonial  is 
founded,  in  part,  upon  custom,  and,  in  part,  upon  the  stipu- 
lations of  conventions  and  treaties.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  natural  equality  of  sovereign  stains  may  be  modi- 
fied by  the  consent  which  is  implied  from  constant  usagje, 
or  by  positive  compacts  voluntarily  entered  into,  so  as  to 
entitle  one  ^tate  to  a  superiority  over  another,  in  reopeet  to 
external  matters,  such  aa  rtok,  titles,  and.  other  ceremonial 
distinctions.  (Wheaton,  Elem,  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  8,  §  1; 
Martens,  Preds  du  DroU  des  Gens,  §§  125, 126 ;  Vatiel,  DroU 
des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  8,  §  87 ;  Ortolany  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer, 
liv.  1,  ch.  S ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Iniemaeional,  pt,  1,  cap.  18,  §  1.) 
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§  5.  Thus  the  catholic  powers  concede  the  precedency  to 
the  Pope,  as  the  visible  head  of  the  church ;  but  Russia,  and 
the  protestant  states  of  Europe,  consider  him  only  as  a  sove- 
reign prince  in  Italy,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  royal  honors, 
but  not  to  any  precedency  from  his  rank  as  sovereign  pon- 
tiff. The  Emperor  of  Germany,  under  the  former  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire,  was  entitled  to  precedence  over  all  other 
temporal  princes,  as  the  supposed  successor  of  Charlemagne, 
and  of  the  CsBsars,  but  the  claim  is  considered  to  have  been  lost 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  Germanic  Constitution,  and  the  new 
organization  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  (  Wheaton^  Elem,  Int. 
Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  8,  §  8 ;  Martens^  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  132 ; 
Klvber,  Droit  des  GenSy  pt.  2,  tit.  1,  ch.  3,  §  96 ;  Vatiely  Droit 
des  GenSj  liv.  2,  ch.  8,  §  40;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  5 ; 
Ountker,  Mirop.  Volkerreckt,  b.  1,  p.  222 ;  Bello,  Dereeho  Inter^ 
nacionaly  pt.  1,  cap.  18,  §  8.) 

§  6.  The  sovereign,  or  ruler  of  a  state,  is  considered,  in 
international  law,  as  representing,  in  his  person,  its  sovereign 
dignity.  It  matters  not  whether  he  is  a  monarch  or  a  presi- 
dent, whether  he  is  the  de  facto  or  the  dejure  head  of  a  nation, 
(if  he  has  been  duly  recognized  as  such,)  custom  has  invested 
his  person  with  certain  international  rights,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  his  state.  He  is  therefore  entitled  to  the  precedence 
and  honor  due  to  the  nation  of  which  he  is  the  ruler.  But  as 
sovereigns  and  rulers  seldom  meet  in  council,  questions  of 
this  kind  do  not  often  arise  between  them  individually. 
There,  however,  were  no  less  than  five  such  congresses 
between  1814  and  1821,  viz:  the  congress  of  Vienna,  1815; 
of  Aix-la.  Chapelle,  1818 ;  of  Troppau,  1820 ;  of  Verona,  1820; 
and  of  Laybach,  1821.  As  all  matters  of  etiquette  and  prece- 
dency in  such  congresses  are  usually  arranged  before  the  meet- 
ing of  the  sovereigns,  questions  of  precedence  are  not  likely 
to  arise  in  the  congress  itself.  Difficulties  of  this  kind,  in 
former  times,  not  unfrequently  arose  between  public  minis- 
ters who  were  considered  as  representing  the  sovereignty  of 
their  respective  states,  and  who  consequently  claimed  honors 
which  others  were  unwilling  to  concede.  This  led  to  serious 
disputes,  which  wore  sometimes  attended  with  fatal  conse- 
quences. {PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §§  39,  101, 102 ; 
Mefftetj  Droit  Intemational,  §  55 ;   Wildtnan,  Int.  Law^  vol.  1, 
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p.  88;  Vaitely  Droit  des  Gens,  liVy  1,  ch.  8,  §  40;  GrotiuSy  de 
Jur.  Bd.  ac  Pac,  lib.  1,  cap.  7,  §  3 ;  Belloj  Derecho  Interna- 
eional,  pt.  1,  cap.  18,  §  8 ;  De  Cussy,  Precis  des  UvenementSy 
passim.) 

§  7.  We  find  numerous  examples  of  these  disputes  in  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  of  past  ages,  some  of  a  serious  chiiracter,  and 
others  exceedingly  ludicrous.  Thus,  at  the  public  entry  of 
the  Swedish  ambassador  into  London,  a  contest  for  prece- 
dence took  place  between  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassa- 
dors, which  was  attended  with  loss  of  life  on  both  sides,  and 
probably  would  have  led  to  war,  if  the  king  of  Spain,  who 
was  interested  in  maintaining  peace  with  France,  had  not 
made  such  concessions  as  to  satisfy  the  pride  of  Louis  AIV. 
Again,  the  ambassadors  of  two  Italian  princes  met  on  the 
bridge  at  Prague,  and  as  neither  would  give  way,  they  stood 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  face  to  face,  exposed  to  the 
jeers  of  the  crowd  collected  by  the  strangeness  of  the  spec- 
tacle. Such  disputes,  sometimes  serious  and  sometimes  IcTdic- 
rous,  have  led  to  the  adoption,  at  difierent  times.  Of  certain 
conventional  rules  of  etiquette  and  precedence.  These 
rules  are  binding  only  upon  those  who  have  agreed  to  them. 
They,  however,  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  adjustment  of  any 
disputes  which  arise  between  others  who  are  not  parties  to 
these  conventional  agreements.  {Bynkershoek,  QuaesL  Jur. 
Pub.  lib.  2,  ch.  9 ;  Wicqitefort,  VAmbassadewr,  etc.,  liv.  1,  §  24 ; 
WHdmanj  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  3 ;  Wardj  Law  of  Nations,  vol, 
2,  pp.  458,  et  seq ;  ViUefortj  PriviUges  Diplomatiques,  passim,) 

§  8.  The  customary  law  of  European  nations  has  attributed 
to  certain  states  what  are  called  royal  honors,  which  entitle 
the  states,  by  whom  they  are  possessed,  to  precedence  over 
all  others  who  do  not  enjoy  the  same  rank,  with  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  sending  to  other  states  public  ministers  of 
the  first  rank,  together  with  other  distinctive  titles  and  cere- 
monies. Among  the  princes  who  enjoy  these  honors,  dif- 
ferences have  arisen  with  respect  to  relative  rank  and  prece- 
dence ;  but  these  questions  are  now  mostly  settled  by  usage 
and  treaty  stipulations,  and  where  not  thus  settled,  they  are 
regarded  as  of  very  little  importance,  or  at  least,  of  not  suffi- 
cient consequence  to  lead  to  very  serious  national  differences 
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6T  AiscttsAcfns.  {Wheaion^  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt,  2,  ch.  8,  $'2; 
Vatiely  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  2,  ch.  8,  §  88 ;  MdrknSy  Precis  du 
Droit  des  Gens,  §  129 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des' Gens,  §§  91,  92 ;  H^- 
ier,  Droit  International,  §§  28,  63 ;  Martens,  Becueil.  Supplem.^ 
tome  4,  pp.  83-340 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diplomatiqiie,  §  64 ;  Gar- 
deny  De  DjjpUmiaiie,  tome  1,  p.  855.) 

§  9.  The  title  of  emperor,  from  the  historical  associationtii 
connected  with  it,  was  formerly  considered  as  the  most  emi- 
nent and  honorable  among  all  sovereign  titles ;  but  it  ifi  not 
now  regarded  by  other  crowned  heads  as  conferring  any  pre- 
rogative or  precedence  over  monarchical  sovereigns  of  anothet 
name,  ruling  states  of  equal*  rank  and  dignity.  The  title  of 
king  is  now  considered  as  equal  in  every  respect  to  that  of 
emJ)eror.  In  fine,  the  influence  and  importance  of  the  sov- 
ereign, result  rather  from  the  rank  and  importance  of  the 
State,  than  from  the  name  and  nature  of  the  title  conferred 
upon  its  ruler.  ( Wheaion,  Mm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  8,  §  6 ; 
Martens,  Precis  dzi  Droit  des  Ge?is,  §127;  Kluber,  Droit  des 
Gens  Mod.,  §96;  VaUel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  8,  §40; 
Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  5 ;  Martens,  Guide  D^lomatique^ 
§§65,66.) 

§  10.  Among  mbnarchical.sovereigns,  those  who  enjoy  royal 
honors,  but  are  not  crowned  heads,  concede  the  preference, 
on  all  occasions,  to  emperors  and  kings;  and  the  princes  who 
do  not  enjoy  royal  honors,  yield  the  precedence  to  those  who 
are  entitled  to  them.  This  rule  is  based  on  the  co'nsent  of 
ther  parties  themselves,  and  does  not  extend  to  their  intercourse 
with  other  states.  That  is,  a  state  whose  ruler  does  hot  wear 
a  crown,  may  give  precedence  to  one  which  does,  but  this 
oonoession  does  not  preclude  the  same  state  from  claiming 
equal  rank  with  a  third  power  which  contests  the  right  of 
precedence  with  the  state  to  which  it  had  yielded  that  honor. 
{Wheaixm,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2^  ch.  8,  §  3;  Kluber,  DroU  des 
Gens,  pt.  2,  tit  2,  ch.  8,  §98;  Pdsm,  Law  of  Nations,  §6; 
PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol,  2,  §  41 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diploma^ 
tique,  §§  65i  66;  Htffter,  DroU  Iniernaiional,  §  58.) 

§  II.  In  all  matters  of  ceremony  and  etiquette,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  semi -sovereign  or  dependent  monarchical  states 
rank  below  the  representatives  of  sovereign  and  independent 
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monibrclikal  states^  and^  of  oonr^,  and  as  a  matter  of  neces* 
shy,  below  those  of  tbe  state  on  wMoh  they  are  dependent^ 
or  whoee  protection  lor  suzeraineU  they  claim  or  acknow- 
ledge.  But  where  third  parties  are  coneemed,  their  relative 
rank  most  be  determined  by  other  considerations;  and  they 
may  even  take  precedence  of  states  completely  sovereign,  aa 
was  the  case  with  the  electors  nmder  the  former  constitution 
of  the  Germanic  empire,  in  respect  to  other  princes  not  enti- 
tled to  royal  honors.  ( WheatoUj  EUm.  InL  Law^  pt  2,  ch.  8, 
§  8;  Beffier^  Droit  Intermtimd,  §§28,  41,  63;  Poison,  Law  of 
Nations,  sec  5;  Homey  on  Dqdomaeyy  sec.  1 ;  Garden,  De  DipUh 
matie,  liv.  5,  §§  2  et  seq. ;  Martens,  Manuel  Diplomatique,  ch.  1.) 

§  12.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  regulations  for  deter- 
mining the  relative  rank  of  states,  or  of  their  representatives, 
established  in  part  by  usage  and  custom,  and  in  part  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1816,  relate  exclusively  to  monarchi- 
cal sovereigns.  An  abortive  attempt  was  made  at  the  same 
congress,  to  classify  the  different  states  of  Europe,  with  a 
view  to  determine  their  relative  rank.  A  committee  was 
appointed  for  this  purpose  in  December,  1814;  their  report 
was  discussed  in  February,  1816,  and  its  adoption  indefinitely 
postponed,  doubts  having  arisen  with  respect  to  the  proposed 
classification,  and  especially  as  to  the  rank  assigned  to  repub- 
lics. It  therefore  appears  that  republics  haVe  no  definitive  rank 
assigned  to  them  by  the  rules  of  ceremonial  etiquette  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  intercourse  of  their  representatives  with  those  of 
monarchical  sovereigns.  {Bello,  Derecho  Iniemaeional,  pt  1, 
cap.  18,  §  3;  Wheatm,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt  2,  ch.  3,  §  8;  Kht^ 
her,  Aeten  des  Weiner  Oonffresses,  tome  8,  pp.  9&-116;  P^soiHj 
Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6;  JPkBiimore,  on  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  U41, 
4S;  Mm-tem,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  1S8, 185.) 

§  13.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule  resulting  from  the 
naturtil  equality  6f  states  as  members  of  an  universal  com- 
munity, and  subject  alike  to  the  same  general  code  of  inter- 
national jurisprudence,  that  all  sovereign  states,  no  matter 
what  may  b6  th6ir  form  of  govemmetit,  are  equal  before  the 
law,  and  no  one  can  daim  any  superiority  or  i>reced6nc€( 
over  another.  Bepublics  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  same 
rank  as  monarchies,  unless  they  themselves  have  yielded 
their  natiiral  right  of  equality  and  conceded  th^  precedence 
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to  others.  Formorly,  the  Roman  Republic  considered  all 
kings  as  very  far  beneath  it ;  but  when  the  monarchs  of 
Europe  found  none  but  feeble  republicfi  to  oppose,  they  dis- 
dained to  admit  them  to  an  equality.  Nevertheless,  the 
powerful  Republics  of  Venice  and  of  the  United  Provinces 
assumed  the  honors  of  crowned  heads.  Cromwell  would  not 
allow  the  slightest  mark  of  honor  which  had  been  paid  to  the 
representatives  of  the  monarchy  to  be  omitted  toward  those 
of  the  Republic  of  England.  In  the  treaties  between  the 
French  Republic  and  the  other  European  Powers,  it  was 
expressly  stipulated  that  the  same  ceremonials,  as  to  rank 
and  etiquette,  which  had  been  observed  before  the  revolu- 
tion of  1789,  should  be  continued  between  them.  The  states 
of  Europe  observed  the  same  rule  toward  the  recent  Repub- 
lic of  France.  The  United  States  of  North  America,  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  and  Switzerland  (collectively,  not  in  its 
individual  cantons,)  have  been  considered  as  entitled  to  the 
same  rank  as  the  monarchical  states  of  Europe.  ( Vattely  Droit 
des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  8,  §^8  ;  Wheaton,  Ekm.  InU  Law,  pt.  2, 
ch.  3,  §  3 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  41 ;  Poison,  Law 
of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  38,  88 ; 
Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  138  ;  Garden^  De  Diplo- 
matie,  tome  1,  p.  367 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diplomatique,  tome  2, 
ch.  2 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Internacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  18,  §  3.) 

§  14.  Where  the  rank  of  different  states  is  equal  or  unde- 
termined, resort  has  sometimes  been  had  to  the  usage  of  the 
altemat,  as  it  is  called,  by  which  the  rank  and  places  of  dif- 
ferent powers  is  changed  from  time  to  time,  either  in  a  cer- 
tain regular  order,  or  one  determined  by  lot.  Thus,  in 
di^wing  up  public  treaties  and  conventions,  it  is  the  usage 
of  certain  powers  to  aJUemate,  both  in  the  preamble  and  the 
signatures,  so  that  each  power  occupies,  in  the  copy  intended 
to  be  delivered  to  it,  the  first  place.  Another  expedient, 
sometimes  resorted  to  in  order  to  avoid  controversies  res- 
pecting the  order  of  signatures  to  treaties  and  other  public 
acts,  is  that  of  signing,  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  names 
of  the  respective  states  which  are  parties  to  these  acts,  the 
French  alphabet  being  adopted  for  that  purpose.  Thus,  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  the  plenipotentiaries  signed 
in  the  following  order :  Austria,  Denmark,  Espagne  (Spain,) 
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France,  Great  Britain,  PmsBia^  Russia,  Sweden ;  but  it  was 
distinctly  understood,  at  the  time,  that  this  practice  was  not 
to  be  taken  as  derogating  from  the  ancient  usage  of  the 
allemai.  {WhecUorij  Elem,  Int.  Law,  part.  2,  cb.  8,  §4 ;  Mar- 
ienSi  Guide  Dvplomaiifue,  tome  1,  §§  37-41 ;  Poison,  Law  of 
Naivms,  sec.  6 ;  FhilUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §§  42,  43 ; 
£ello,  Derecho  Intemaxional,  pt.  1,  cap.  18,  §  3.) 

§  15.  At  one  time  the  Latin  language  was  used  as  a  mat* 
ter  of  general  convenience  in  the  diplomatic  intercourse 
between  the  different  nations  of  Europe.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  preponderance  of  Spain  contribu- 
ted to  the  general  diffusion  of  the  Castillian  tongue  as  the 
ordinary  medium  of  political  correspondence.  This,  again, 
in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  superseded  by  the  French  lan- 
guage, which  became  the  almost  universal  diplomatic  idiom 
of  the  civilized  world.  The  primitive  equality  of  st^es 
authorized  each  nation  to  make  use  of  its  own  language  in 
treating  with  others,  and  this  right  is  still  preserved  in  the 
practice  of  many  states ;  each  carrying  on  its  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence in  its  own  language,  and  treaties  between  them 
being  written  in  their  respective  languages  in  parallel  col- 
umns. Where  the  states  which  enter  into  negotiation  or 
treaty  have  a  common  language,  they  generally  make  use  of 
it  in  their  transactions  with  each  other.  {PhilUmore,  On  Int. 
Law,  vol.  2,  §41 ;  Wheaion,  Elm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  3,  §  6 ; 
Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  5 ;  Home,  On  Diplomacy,  §  60.) 

§  16.  The  usage  of  nations  has  established  certain  military 
and  maritime  ceremonials  to  be  observed,  either  on  the  ocean 
between  ships,  or  in  ports  between  ships,  and  between  ships 
and  forts,  or  on  land  between  armies,  forts,  millitary  and 
naval  officers,  and  in  the  military  honors  to  be  paid  to  high 
civil  officers.  Among  these  is  the  salute  by  striking  the  flag, 
or  the  sails,  or  by  firing  a  certain  number  of  guns,  etc. 
These  are  matters  of,  perhaps,  trivial  importance  in  them- 
selves, but  their  due  observance  facilitates  the  amicable 
intercourse  of  nations,  and  their  neglect  frequently  leads 
to  international  differences,  dissensions  and  enmities,  which 
have  sometimes  terminated  in  long  and  bloody  wars.  ( Wheor 
ton.  Mm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  3,  §  7 ;  Bynkershoek,  de  Dominio 
MariSy  cap.  2,  §  4 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  168 ; 
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EM>et,  DroU  ies  Gene  Mod.,  §§  117-122 ;  PhWihwte,  On  M. 
Law,  vol.  2,  §  84 ;  Ottcian,  DifjlmaUe  de  la  JMer,  liv.  2,  eh.  16  j 
Seftetj  Brati  Intermtioml,  §82;  De  Cu/ssy,  DrdU  Marmie^ 
liv.  1,  tit  2,  §61.) 

§  It.  Every  sovereign  state  has  the  exclusive  right,  in  vir- 
tue of  its  independence  and  equality,  to  regulate  the  ceremo- 
nies to  be  observed  within  its  own  territorial  jurisdiction. 
This  extends  to  the  ceremonials  between  its  own  ships  on 
the  high  seas,  and  to  the  honors  to  be  rendered  by  them  to 
foreign  ships  on  the  high  seas,  and  to  ships  and  to  foitresses 
in  foreign  ports.  Regulations  for  detei^mining  these  ceremo- 
nies, and  the  reciprocal  honors  to  be  rendered  by  one  nation 
to  another,  are  established  by  municipal  ordinances,  by  usage, 
and  by  the  stipulations  of  treaties.  ( Wheaton,  Mm.  Int.  Law, 
pt.  2,  ch.  3,  §  7 ;  Bt/nkershoek,  De  Dominio  Maris,  cap.  2,  §  4 ; 
Martens,  Freds  du  DroU  des  Gens.  Mod.,  §  159 ;  Kluber,  Droit 
des  Gens.  Mod,  §§117-122;  Seffter,  Droit  International,  §§  32, 
197 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Piib.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  11 ;  De 
Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  62 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie 
de  la  Mer,  liv.  2,  ch.  15.) 

§  18.  Questions  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  or  dominion  over 
the  narrow  seas,  have  not  unfrequently  given  rise  to  conten- 
tions with  respect  to  the  maritime  honors  to  be  rendered  to 
the  flag  of  the  state  claiming  such  dominion,  by  the  vessels 
of  others  who  denied  its  pretentions  to  such  supremacyr 
This  kind  of  supremacy  was  claimed  by  Great  Britain  over 
the  narrow  seas,  and  by  Denmark  over  the  sound  and  belts 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  sea,  and  serious  international 
difficulties  resulted  in  former  times  with  respect  to  the  for- 
malities and  maritime  honors  required  by  these  states,  and 
the  neglect  or  refusal  of  others  to  observe  or  render  them. 
But  these  peculiar  formalities,  formerly  required  by  particu- 
lar states,  in  particular  places  where  their  dominion  was  dis- 
puted, are  now,  either  entirely  suppressed,  or  modified  and 
regulated  by  treaty  stipulations.  {PhiUimore,  On  InL  Law^ 
vol.  2,  §  44 ;  Wheaton,  Mm.  Int.  Law,  pt,  2,  ch.  8,  §  7  ;  SehU^ 
gel,  Stoats  Recht  des  K.  D.,  Th.  1,  p.  412 ;  Martm»y  Noicveau 
Becueil,  tome  8,  p.  72 ;  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  liv.  2,  ch.  l6 ; 
ChUtu,  Commercial  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  324;  Heffter^  Droit  Inkma^ 
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iiMal,  §197 ;  Jte  Ous»y,  Ikoii  Maritim,  lir,  1,  tit.  2,  §  fifS  j  liv, 
2,  ch.  29 ;  O^rdeA,  De  D^lomatie,  liv*  8^  §  2.) 

§  19.  JTot  only  ill  the  narrow  seas,  bnt  also  tipon  the  ocean, 
when  the  ships  of  different  nations  happened  to  meet,  seriond 
quedtiond  sometimes  arose  with  respect  to.  the  time  and  char- 
acter of  reciprocal  salutes.  Ortolan  has  given  us  numerous 
instances  of  these  difficultieis  and  disputes,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  terminated  in  actual  war.  As  the  lowering  of  the 
fiag  was  considered  an  act  of  huniiliation,  the  custotn  was 
entirely  dispensed  tvith  about  thfe  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  ahd  salutes  tic^ere  confined  to  the  firing  of  ctonon. 
Nevertheless^  the  vessels  of  the  great  powers  for  tk  long  time 
refused  to  salute  those  of  the  smaller  states,  and  those  of 
crowned-heads,  on  entering  ports  and  harbors  of  republics, 
required  the  forts  of  the  latter,  (contrary  to  ordinary  rule,)  to 
salute  first.  Thus  the  ordonnance  of  Louis  XIV.,  published 
April  15th,  1689,  directed  Pretoch  fe'hips  of  war  to  retjfuire 
salutes  from  foreign  vessels,  "in  whatever  seas,  or  on  what- 
ever coasts  they  might  meet."  French  ships  of  war,  carrying 
the  flag  of  admiral,  vice  admiral,  rear  admiral,  "corvettes  et 
flammes,"  were  to  salute  first  the  maritime  places  aud  princi- 
pal fortresses  of  kings;  that  the  places  of  Corfu,  Zante,  and 
Cephaloriia,  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Venice,  and  those  of 
Nice  and  Villafranca,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  were 
to  be  saluted  first  by  vessels  carrying  the  fiag  of  a  vice  admiral ; 
but  they  were  to  require  the  other  places  and  principal  forts 
of  all  other  jmnee^  and  republics  to  salute  first  the  admirail 
and  vice  admiral.  As  early  as  1667,  the  French  fieet  had 
required  the  fortress  ot  Leghorn  to  salute  first,  but  the  Grand 
Bukc  of  Tuscany  had  protested  against  this  pretention.  All 
French  vessels  carrying  flags  inferior  to  those  of  admiral  and 
vice  admiral,  were  to  salute  first  iharitime  places  and  princi* 
pal  fortresses.  Where  the  first  salute  was  given  by  an  admi- 
ral or  vice  admiral,  it  was  to  be  returned  gun  for  gun;  where 
given  by  a  vessel  of  lower  grade,  it  was  to  be  returned  by  a 
less  number  of  guns,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  commandei^, 
A  return  sulute  by  a  vice  admiral,  waj3  to  be  given  gun  for 
gun.  Other  sovereigns  made  pretentions  equally  absurd 
against  the  smaller  powers.  The  Eiag  of  Spain,  Philip  II., 
forbid  all  Spanish  vessels  carrying  the  arms  of  Spain,  to  lower 
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their  flag  to  foreign  vessels,  or  to  first  salute  the  cities^ and 
fortresses  of  other  sovereigns.  But  all  these  pretentions 
were  finally  abandoned  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  vessels  of  different  states  saluted  each  other  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  relative  character  or  power  of  their 
several  governments,  the  salutes  being,  by  general  consent, 
divested  of  all  idea  of  domination  or  supremacy.  (De  Cussy^ 
JDroit  Maritime^  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  62 ;  liv.  2,  ch.  28 ;  Ortolan,  Dip- 
lomatie  de  la  Mer^Mv.  2,  ch.  16 ;  Cleirac,  Us  et  OovJtumes  de  la 
Mer,  p.  518 ;  Bouchard,  Theorie  des  IraiUs  de  Commerce,  p. 
427  ;  D'Hauterive  et  de  Cussy,  JRecueil  de  Traitis,  etc.,  tome  2, 
pt.  6,  p.  70;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  158-160; 
Martens,  Guide  Diplomatique,  "§  68 ;  Garden,  De  Diphmatie, 
tome  1,  pp.  406,  et  seq. ;  Heffter,  Droit  Iniemotional,  §  197.) 

§  20.  Of  the  treaties  entered  into  between  different  states, 
respecting  salutes,  we  will  refer  to  the  following.  By  article 
nineteen  of  the  treaty  of  August  80th,  1721,  between  Russia 
and  Sweden,  it  was  stipulated  that  there  should  be  a  reciprocity 
in  the  number  of  guns  to  be  fired  by  vessels  passing  Russian 
and  Swedish  fortresses.  By  the  treaty  of  January  11th, 
1787,  between  France  and  Russia,  it  was  stipulated  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  all  the  difficulties  to  which  the  flags  and  diffe- 
rent grades  of  officers  might  give  rise,  there  should  be  no 
salutes  between  the  vessels  of  the  two  nations,  either  on  the 
high  seas  or  in  port.  By  article  ten  of  the  treaty  of  January 
17th,  1787,  between  Russia  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  it  was  stip- 
ulated that  there  should  be  a  perfect  equality  between  the 
two  powers,  with  respect  to  maritime  salutes.  Two  vessels 
meeting  upon  the  high  sea,  that  commanded  by  an  officer  of 
the  lower  rank  was  to  salute  first,  the  salute  to  be  returned 
gun  for  gun ;  if  the  commanders  should  be  of  equal  rank, 
no  salute  was  to  be  given  by  either  party.  In  entering  a 
port  where  there  was  a  garrison,  the  usual  salute  was  to  be 
given,  and  returned  gun  for  gun ;  "  excepting,  however,  the 
residence  of  the  respective  sovereigns,  where,  according  to 
general  usage,  this  salute  is  not  given  by  either  party.*'  By 
the  treaty  of  November  11th,  1730,  between  Russia  and  Den- 
mark, concluded  for  an  unlimited  time,  it  was  stipulated  that 
Danish  vessels  should  salute  first  in  the  North  Sea  and  the 
White  Sea,  and  that  Russian  vessels  should  salute  first  in 
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Hie  Categat,  and  on  coasts  of  ]!f orway.  By  the  treaty  of  1809, 
between  Rnssia  and  Sweden,  it  was  stipulated  that  salutes 
upon  the  sea  should  be  according  to  the  rank  of  the  respective 
officers,  the  lowest  saluting  first,  and  the  other  returning  gun 
for  gun ;  that  vessels  entering  ports,  or  passing  castles  or  forts, 
should  salute  first,  the  return  salute  being  gun  for  gun.  The 
same  stipulations  had  been  made  in  the  treaty  of  1798, 
between  Russia  and  Portugal.  By  the  treaty  of  1827,  between 
Great  Britain  and  Brazil,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  salute 
should  ^^  conform  to  the  rules  observed  between  the  maritime 
powers.'*  By  the  treaty  of  1829,  between  Russia  and  Den- 
mark, it  was  stipulated  that  vessels  of  war  should  continue 
to  salute  ports  or  batteries,  thesalute  to  be  returned  gun  for 
gun ;  but  that  they  were  not  to  salute  other  vessels  of  rank 
inferior  to  an  admiral,  and  that  the  return  salute  by  an  admi- 
ral was  to  be  less  two  gunsj  and  by  a  grand  admiral  less  four 
guns. 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  stipulations  of  treaties,  by 
which  all  difficulties  are  obviated  with  respect  to  salutes 
between  the  contracting  powers,  there  has  been  a  gradual  ten- 
dency among  maritime  states  to  adopt  a  uniform  system,  by 
assimilating  their  internal  laws  and  ordinances  by  which 
their  salutes  are  regulated.  Moreover,  publicists  have  dis- 
cussed the  character  and  object  of  these  usages,  and  sought 
to  deduce  from  reason  certain  general  principles  which  should 
form  the  basis  of  all  internal  regulations,  and  thus  remove  all 
cause  of  difficulty  or  dispute.  {De  Cussy^  Droit  Mariime^  liv. 
1,  tit.  2,  §  62 ;  OrtolaUy  DiplomaHCy  de  la  Mer^  liv.  8,  ch.  15 ; 
HeffteTy  Droit  International^  §  197 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diplomatique, 
§68;  D'Hauierwe  and  De  Cussy,  Recueil  de  Traitis,  tome  .2, 
pt.  2,  p.  70;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens,  §117;  Riquelme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  ch.  11.) 

§  21.  The  following  general  rules  are  collected  from  the 
best  authorities  on  international  jurisprudence  : 

As  already  stated,  the  method  of  saluting  by  striking  or 
furling  the  flag,  is  now  entirely  abandoned  between  ships 
of  war,  although  merchant  vessels,  as  a  mark  of  deference, 
sometimes  salute  in  this  way  the  men-of-war  of  their  own 
state.  But  Ortolan  considers  even  this  as  an  objectionable 
practice,  because  the  national  flag  should  be  considered  as  a 
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0aered  euxUGm,  mA  ehould  never  be  loweisedyolanttrilyy  not 
eyen  through  defeijeiice  and  aa  a  matter  of  pofiteness.  A 
salute  by  lowering  the  sails  is  more  suitable  and  much  less 
objectionable.;  it  is  sometinies  used  by  merchant  yesaels. 
Mecehant  veseelB  oi  dijSerent  nations,  meeting  an  the  bigb 
seas,  or  in  port,  ido  ^ot,  as  a  general  rale,  salute  each  other ; 
sometimes,  however,  they  exchange  compliments  by  lower* 
ing  their  national  fiags.  This,  for  the  reason  given  abovep 
is  by  some  regarded  as  an  objectionable  practice.  3ucb 
salutaticme  should  be  .confined  to  private  signaU»  or  to  tljue 
sails. 

All  aovereign  states  are,  with  respect  to  salntes,  to  be 
regarded  as  equal ;  and  any  inequality  of  salutes,  in  respeot 
to  time,  place,  form,  or  number  of  guns,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
resulting  from  general  agreement,  or  of  individual  i:ank  ol 
the  parties  saluting,  and  not  as  conveying  any  idea  of  domi- 
nation or  supremacy.  Salutes  are  never,  in  the  absence  of 
treaty  stipulations,  to  be  regarded  as  obligatory,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  courtesy  and  etiquette.  To  refuse  an  exchange  of 
salutes  is  therefore  regarded  as  evidence  pf  a  w^nt  of  friend- 
ship and  good  will,  which  justifies  the  other  party  in  asking 
explanations  ;  but  it  cannot  iu  itself  be  considered  an  ofiense 
or  an  insult,  sufficient  to  justify  hostilities. 

Where  two  ships  of  war  meet  upop  the  high  seas,  courtesy 
requires  that  the  commanding  officer  lowest  in  rank  shall 
salute  first,  and  that  the  salute  be  returned,  gun  for  gun. 
The  same  rule  holds  with  respect  to  the  flag-ships  of  squad- 
rons ;  but  a  single  ship,  no  matter  what  its  rank,  meeting  a 
squadron,  salutes  first.  Vessels  carrying  sovereigns,  mem- 
bers of  royal  fi^milies,  rulers  of  stiiites,  and  ambossaaors,  ar(» 
to  be  saluted  first.  As  before  remarked,  only  personal  salutes 
can  be  returned  by  a  less  number  of  guns.  (jDe  Cas^y^  Droit 
Maritime^  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  62  ;  Heffier^  Droit  International^  §197 ; 
Ortolan^  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer^  liv.  3,  ch.  15 ;  Martens^  Guide 
Diplomatique^  §  68;  Martehs,  VolkerrecIU^  §  155;  NaUj  Volkersee- 
reehtf  §  139,  et  seq. ;  Kluber^  Droit  des  Gens,  §  121 ;  JRiquelmey 
Derecho^  Pub.  Int.^  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  ch.  11.) 

§  22.  Vessels  of  war,  in  entering  or  jleaving  foreign  ports,  ,ar 
in  passing  foreign  forts,  batteries,  pr  garriaons,  salute  firsts 
without  rjsf^rence  to  the  relative  rank  of  the  offijcers  of  the 
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db^  and  forte.  SndiL  salities  are  always  to  be  setianed  ^n 
for  gun.  As  meBsages  9«e  to  be  ezdsiaxiged  betweea  the 
parties,  nritJai  respect  to  the  number  of  guns  to  be  gii^en  and 
xatamed,  such  sabites  eaae  naaally  &red  after  the  vessel  eomee 
to  anchor,  and  hafoce  leairing  her  anchorage  on  her  departure. 
Thifl  salute  is  a  compliment  to  the  flag,  and,  conseqHen^:!^,  is 
QODfiideired  iniemational  rather  than  personal.  The  eame 
f bLb  holds  with  respect  to  the  interchange  of  compliments 
and  visjits  with  the  authorities  on  shore ;  the  compliment  er 
visit  being  first  ma4e  &om  the  vessiel,  without  regard  to  rela- 
tive ranlE:,  even  if  it  w^^e  possible  to  fiy  aaiy  retotive  mi^k  for 
officers  so  different  m  their  n^aituire  a^  character.  The  rule, 
making  aoch  .compliments  iuteriiatiQistal,  avoids  lany  necessity 
of  attempting  Auch  assimuUtion. 

An  apparei^t  e^cceptikM^  is  m^e  to  this  rule,  in  the  case  oS 
(fressels  .carrjdiig  persops  pf  spyereigii  rank,  members  of  the 
ri^y^l  faqiuly,  or  ambassadors  representing  soverieigns  or  sov- 
ereign states.  In  euch  c^es,  the  forts,  batteries  and  garri- 
sons, aLwflkjs  aaluto  fi^t.  ^xit  such  salutes  are  intended 
escpressly  iot  the  persons  carried,  and  not  for  the  vessel  car- 
rying them,  and,  consequently,  the  vessel  does  qot  return  the 
salute.  It  is  customary,  however,  for  such  vessel,  if  foreign, 
to  afterward  salute  the  fort  or  garrison  in  the  usual  manner, 
which  saluto  is,  of  course,  to  be  returned  gun  for  gun. 
Ambassadors  visiting  foreign  ports,  not  the  capital  or  seat  of 
the  court  of  a  sovereign  or  a  sovereign  state,  first  receive  the 
visits  and  compliments  of  the  local  authorities.  This  rule  qf 
courtesy  results  from  their  supposed  representative  character. 
TbB  roles  of  etiquette  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  ambas- 
sadors at  foreign  courtsj  have  already  been  discussed  in 
another  chapter.  Where  vessels  of  war,  in  foreign  ports, 
land  or  receive  on  board  their  own  sovereigns,  or  oflBicers  of 
their  own  government,  the  salutes  to  be  given  and  ceremo- 
nies to  be  observed,  are  to  be  determined  by  their  own  laws 
and  regujiatieni^.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  compli- 
ments to  be  paid  on  such  occasions  by  other  ships  in  port, 
and  by  the  military  establishments  on  shore,  each  being  gov- 
s^ed  by  their  pwn  laws  and  regulations.  Every  country 
determines  for  itself  the  salutes  to  be  paid  to  its  own  author- 
ities, aftd  it  will  l^dly  be  expected  that  a^iy  hjgher  cprnpli- 
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ment  will  be  paid  to  those  of  other  countries,  of  the  same 
rank.  All  such  matters,  however,  should  be  regulated  by 
previous  arrangement,  and  in  case  of  differences  which  can- 
not be  accommodated,  the  party  dissenting  will  take  no  part 
in  the  ceremonies.  {De  Gassy y  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  p.  1,  tit.  2, 
§  62 ;  HeffteTj  Droit  Intemationalj  §  197  ;  Riquehm^  DereckOj 
Pub.  Ini.y  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  ch.  11 ;  OriolaJiy  Diplomaiie  de  la  Metj 
liv,  8,  ch.  15 ;  Moser^  EJeine  Schriften,  b.  9,  p.  297 ;  Martens^ 
VoUcerrechtj  §  155 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diplomatique^  §  68.) 

§  23.  Ships  of  war  of  different  countries,  meeting  in  port, 
exchange  salutes,  gun  for  gun,  the  officer  of  the  lowest  rank 
always  saluting  first,  except  in  the  case  where  a  single  ship 
meets  a  squadron  or  fleet,  in  which  event,  the  flag  ship  is 
first  saluted  without  regard  to  the  relative  rank  of  the  offi- 
cers. In  all  other  cases,  where  the  officers  are  of  equal  grade, 
the  last  arrival  salutes  first.  Salutes  are  not  to  be  exchanged 
where  the  regulations  of  the  place  do  not  permit  them. 
"With  respect  to  the  ceremony  of  visit,  courtesy  requires  that 
the  commander  of  the  vessel  in  port,  shall  first  send  a  mes- 
sage of  compliment  and  inquiry  to  the  commander  of  a  vessel 
coming  into  poit,  and  such  message  of  compliment  is  to  be 
immediately  returned  by  the  new  comer ;  after  which  the 
visits  of  ceremony  are  to  be  exchanged,  the  lowest  in  rank 
visiting  first.  The  number  of  guns  to  be  fired  in  a  salute  is 
usually  determined  by  the  laws  and  regulations  governing 
the  party  which  salutes  first,  but  before  making  the  salute, 
it  is  proper  to  ascertain  whether  it  will  be  retamed  gun  for 
gun. 

Vessels  of  war  in  foreign  ports  celebrate  their  own  fltes 
according  to  the  regulation  of  their  own  government.  Cour- 
tesy also  requires  them  to  take  part  in  the  national  fetes  of 
the  place,  by  joining  in  the  public  demonstrations  of  joy  or 
grief.  The  same  mark  of  respect  is  shown  to  vessels  of  a 
third  power  which  celebrate  fetes  in  foreign  ports.  But  if 
such  celebrations  are  of  a  character  to  offend  or  wound  the 
feelings  of  their  own  countrymen,  or  the  the  nation  in  whose 
waters  they  are  anchored, — as  public  rejoicings  for  a  victory 
gained, — ships  of  war  will  remain  as  silent  spectators,  or  leave 
the  ports,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  In  pub 
lie  ceremonies  upon  land,  the  commandants  of  vessels  or 
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fleets  usually  land  with  the  officers  of  their  staff,  and  receive 
a  place  of  honor  according  to  the  hierarchy  of  rank,  prece- 
dence being  determined  by  grade,  and,  if  equal,  by  date  of 
arrival.  In  case  of  disputes  as  to  rank,  it  is  proper  for  the 
contestants  to  withdraw  and  become  mere  spectators  of  the 
ceren)onies. 

In  dressing  or  decorating  ships  on  occasions  of  public  figtes, 
embarrassments  sometimes  occur  in  arranging  the  flags  of 
dlfterent  nations.  A  French  ministerial  order  of  April  26th, 
1827,  directs  that,  in  decorating  a  ship  in  the  ports  of  France, 
"  the  national  flags  of  foreign  vessels  of  war  in  the  same  ports 
shall  be  placed  in  the  front  line,  and  in  the  following  order : 
The  national  flag  of  the  foreign  commanding  officer  of  the 
highest  grade,  or  if  equal  in  grade,  the  flag  of  the  one  which 
arrived  first,  and  successively  the  flags  of  other  foreign  ves- 
sels, according  to  the  grade  of  the  commanders,  or  according 
to  the  dates  of  their  arrivals  where  the  grades  are  equal.  If 
the  vessels  decorated  are  in  a  foreign  port,  the  first  place  of 
honor  is  given  to  the  flag  of  the  nation  within  whose  mari- 
time jurisdiction  they  are  anchored ;  next,  to  the  flags  of  for- 
eign vessels  of  war  in  the  same  port,  according  to  the  order 
above  indicated,  and  next,  to  the  flags  of  foreign  nations 
whose  consuls  residing  there  hoist  their  colors  on  fete  days." 
But  a  subsequent  ministerial  order  directed  French  vessels 
to  decorate  only  with  French  flags  and  signals.  As  signal 
flags  frequently  resemble  the  flags  of  other  nations,  care  should 
be  taken,  even  in  that  mode  of  decoration,  not  to  give  offense 
by  the  order  of  their  arrangement.  (De  Cussy,  Droit  Mari- 
time^ liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  62 ;  Ortolan^  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  1, 
liv.  2,  ch.  15;  Martens^  Guide  Diplomatique,  §§  67-70;  Garden^ 
De  Diplomatie,  tome  1,  pp.  406,  et  seq. ;  Heffter,  Droit  Interna- 
ticnal^  §197 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  11 ; 
Abreu,  CoUeccUm,  Phil.  IV.,  P.  7,  p.  642.) 

§  24.  The  regulations  of  the  British  navy,  are  very  minute, 
with  respect  to  salutes  and  honors  to  be  rendered  by  British 
ships  to  British  men-of-war,  and,  also,  by  one  man-of-war  to 
another,  or  to  a  squadron  or  fleet.  The  commanders  ot 
British  merchant  ships  have  been  punished  by  the  courts 
for  neglecting  or  refusing  to  render  the  honors  due,  and  for 
assuming  to  wear  the  flags,  pendants,  etc.,  to  which  only 
ships  of  the  royal  navy  are  entitled. 
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With  respect  to  saluting  the  flags  of  other  powers,  at  sea 
or  in  port,  the  orders  direct,  that  "  all  salutes  from  ships  of 
war,  of  other  nations,  either  to  Her  Majesty's  forts  or  ships, 
are  to  he  returned,  gun  for  gun.  A  British  ship,  or  vessel  of 
war  meeting  at  sea  a  foreign  ship-of-war,  Rearing  the  flag  of 
a  flag  officer,  or  the  broad  pendant  of  a  commodore  com- 
manding a  station  squadron,  and  superior  in  rank  to  the  officer 
of  the  British  ship  or  vessel,  shall  salute  such  foreign  flag-officer 
or  commodore  with  the  number  of  guns  to  which  a  British 
officer  of  corresponding  rank  is  entitled,  on  being  assured  of 
receiving  in  return  gun  for  gun ;  and  in  the  e\ent  of  a  British 
ship  meeting  with  such  foreign  flag-officer,  or  commodore, 
in  a  foreign  port,  similar  complimentary  salutes  with  such 
foreign  flag-ship  should  be  observed,  if  the  regulations  of  the 
place  shall  admit  thereof."  {Pkillimore^  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  2, 
§§  86,  37  ;  Prendergast^  Laio  relating  to  the  Officers  of  the  Namj^ 
pt.  2,  p.  449  {*  Jenkins^  Life  of  Sir  Leoline^  vol.  1,  p.  97 ;  The 
Minerva,  3  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  34 ;  The  King  v.  Miller,  1  Hag.  Hep., 
p.  197  ;  The  King  v.  Benson,  3  Sag.  Bep.,  p.  96.) 

§  25.  French  naval  regulations,  established  by  the  decree 
of  August  15th,  1851,  are  also  very  minute  on  all  matters  of 
ceremony,  and  seem  admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose. 
Article  seven  hundred  and  thirty-nine  prescribes  the  mode  of 
celebrating  national  fetes,   whether  French,  or  of  foreign 
nations,  in  foreign  ports,  and  directs  that,  '^  in  all  cases,  the 
superior  commander  shall  conform,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
these  ceremonies,  to  the  usages  of  the  place."    Article  seven 
hundred  and  forty-one  provides  that,  on  the  high  seas,  or  in 
foreign  ports,  the  officer  commanding  one  or  more  vessels  of 
war  will  salute  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  commanders-in- 
chief  of  foreign  vessels,  conforming  the  salute  to  the  usages 
of  the  military  marine  of  such  foreign  vessels,  first  being 
assured  of  a  reciprocity.    Article  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
three  directs,  that  in  entering  a  foreign  port,  the  vessel  will 
first  salute  the  place,  and  afterward  the  ships  of  war  at  anchor, 
first  ascertaining  that  the  salutes  will  be  returned,  gun  for  gun. 
Article  seven  hundred  and  forty-three  directs,  that  salutes 
of  foreign  ships  of  war  shall  be  returned,  gun  for  gun,  what- 
ever may  be  the  rank  of  the  officers  commanding,  provided 
the  salute  does  not  exceed  twenty-one  guns.    The  salutes 
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of  foreign  merchant  vessels  are  to  be  returned  by  French 
ships  of  war,  less  two  guns.  Article  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
four  says :  ^^  Personal  salutes  are  not  given  ;  nevertheless,  in 
this  respect,  the  usages  and  precedents  of  the  country  where 
the  vessel  is  may  be  followed."  Article  seven  hundred  and 
forty-five  prescribes  the  disposition  to  be  made,  in  a  foreign 
port,  of  the  French  flag,  and  that  of  the  foreign  power,  while 
saluting  and  celebrating  national  fetes.  Article  seven  hun- 
dred and  filty-one  prescribes  in  detail  the  ceremonies  to  be 
observed  in  exchanging  visits  of  compliment  with  foreign  ves- 
sels, and  with  the  authorities  on  shore.  A  French  vessel 
being  in  port  will  always  send  an  officer  with  his  compli- 
ments to  the  commander  of  a  foreign  vessel  coming  into  the 
same  port;  if  the  foreign  officer  so  arriving  is  of  inferior 
rank,  the  French  commander  will  wait  to  be  visited,  but,  if 
the  new-comer  be  of  superior  rank,  the  other  will  make  the 
first  visit  of  ceremony,  after  receiving  a  message  of  thanks 
for  that  of  compliments  previously  sent.  {Phillimorey  On  Int. 
LaWy  vol.  2,  §  35 ;  Ortolan^  Diploviatie  de  la  Mer^  tome  1,  p. 
382,  note,  third  edition  ;  Martens^  Guide  DiplomcUiqiiey  §§  67- 
70 ;  SefteTj  Droit  International,  §  197  ;  Be  Oussy,  Droit  Mari- 
time, liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  62.) 

§  26.  Spanish  legislation,  with  respect  to  maritime  ceremo- 
nial, conforms  in  principle  to  the  rules  adopted  by  other 
maritime  powers.  In  regard  to  salutes  from  Spanish  ports 
to  foreign  vessels,  by  royal  orders,  of  August  15th,  1741,  of 
July  2d,  1770,  of  December  6th,  1776,  and  of  March  80th, 
1838,  it  is  provided,  that,  without  changing  the  established 
usage  of  each  port,  foreign  vessels  of  war  which  salute  first, 
are  to  be  saluted  in  return,  gun  for  gun.  With  respect  to 
Spanish  vessels  entering  foreign  ports,  the  ordenanzas  of  1793 
direct  that  the  chiefs  of  vessels  or  squadrons  shall,  before 
entering,  inform  themselves  of  the  practice  observed  there, 
and  that  they  will  salute  on  ascertaining  that  it  will  be 
returned,  gun  for  gun  ;  and,  that  if  no  custom  has  been  estab- 
lished, they  will  enter  into  an  agreement  for  such  exchange 
of  salutes,  both  in  going  into  and  coming  out  of  foreign  ports. 
By  the  same  ordenanzas  and  rojal  order  of  February  7th, 
1799,  it  is  directed,  that  Spanish  vessels,  meeting  other  ves- 
sels on  the  high  seas,  or  in  foreign  ports,  are  not  to  salute, 
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nor  to  require  a  salute ;  but,  if  they  should  be  saluted,  they 
are  to  return  it,  gun  for  gun.  Foreign  vessels  of  war  m 
Spanish  ports  are  to  salute  only  those  of  their  own  nation. 
By  royal  orders  of  January,  1826,  and  September  7th,  1828, 
it  is  directed,  that  Spanish.ports,  in  which  there  are  foreign 
vessels,  shall,  on  the  birth  days  of  such  foreign  sovereigns, 
make  the  same  salutes  and  demonstrations  as  are  made  on 
the  birth  days  of  Spanish  sovereigns,  provided  that  such 
foreign  vessels  extend  the  same  courtesies  on  such  Spanish 
festival  occasions.  {Riquelme^  Derecho  Pub.  Int.^  lib.  1,  tit.  2, 
ch.  11 ;  Ordenanzas  de  la  Armada^  passim.) 

§  27.  The  military  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  determine  with  great  minuteness 
the  salutes  and  military  honors  to  be  paid  by  troops  and  forts 
to  our  civil,  military,  and  naval  officers,  according  to  the 
rank  of  each.  Thus,  a  national  salute  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  states  composing  the  Union,  at  the  rate  of  one 
gun  for  each  state.  The  President  of  the  United  States  alone, 
is  to  receive  a  salute  ot  twenty-one  guns ;  the  Vice  President, 
seventeen  guns ;  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments  of 
the  federal  government,  the  commanding  general  of  the  army, 
and  the  governors  of  states  and  territories,  within  their  res- 
pective jurisdictions,  fifteen  guns ;  major  generals,  and  min- 
isters to  foreign  states,  thirteen  guns;  brigadier  generals, 
eleven  guns ;  and  officers  of  the  navy,  according  to  their  rela- 
tive rank  with  officers  of  the  army.  The  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  are  to  be  received  by  troops 
with  standards  and  colors  dropping,  officers  saluting,  drums 
beating,  and  trumpets  sounding.  The  compliments  of  other 
officers  of  government  are  varied  according  to  the  rank  of 
each.  Foreign  officers,  wtiether  civil,  military,  or  naval, 
when  invited  to  visit  a  military  post  or  national  vessel,  are 
to  be  saluted  according  to  their  rank,  and  to  receive  the  same 
honors  as  officera  of  the  United  States  of  the  rank  which 
corresponds.  Thus,  a  foreign  sovereign  prince  receives  the 
same  honors  as  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  foreign 
ambassadors  and  ministers,  the  same  as  American  envoys  of 
corresponding  rank  to  foreign  courts,  etc.  Foreign  ships 
of  war,  entering  American  ports,  are  saluted  from  fortifica. 
tions  in  return  for  a  similar  compliment,  gun  for  gun,  on 
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notice  being  officially  received  of  such  intended  salute.  It 
is  usual  to  agree  beforehand  what  number  of  guns  are  to  be 
fired,  and  it  is  directed  that  in  no  case  shall  the  compliment 
exceed  the  national  salute.  Similar  rules  are  established  for 
the  navy  of  the  United  States,  with  respect  to  salutes  to  be 
given  to  our  own  and  foreign  officers.  American  ships  of 
war,  on  visiting  foreign  ports,  salute  fortifications  on  receiv- 
ing notice  that  the  compliment  will  be  returnad,  gun  for  gun. 
Our  ships  salute  each  other  and  foreign  ships,  according  to 
the  rank  of  their  respective  commanders.  ( 17.  S.  Army  Regu- 
lations ;    U.  S.  Navy  Regulations.) 

§28.  These  rules,  however  just  and  proper  in  themselves, 
sometimes  give  rise  to  serious  questions  in  their  application 
to  particular  cases.  Thus,  should  a  commodore^  ov  flag  officer , 
who  is  the  highest  officer  in  the  United  States  navy,  receive 
the  same  honors  as  a  British  or  French  admiral^  who  has  the 
same  command,  or  only  such  as  are  due  to  a  British  or 
French  co^nmodore^  who,  although  enjoying  the  same  title, 
has  an  inferior  command,  and  is,  in  fact,  of  inferior  rank. 
Again,  is  a  general  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  United  States 
army  to  receive  the  same  honors  as  a  British  or  French  mar- 
shal^ or  only  those  of  an  inferior  officer,  who  has  the  same 
title  of  general  ?  Again,  if  a  foreign  sovereign  prince  should 
visit  an  American,  ship  of  war  in  one  of  his  own  ports,  should 
he  receive  only  the  honors  which  such  ship  pays  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or  the  honors,  perhaps,  much 
higher,  which  wouM  be  due  to  him  from  one  of  his  own 
ships  ?  Such  questions,  although  relating  to  mere  matters  of 
etiquette  and  cereniony,  are  sometimes  of  considerable 
importance,  as  promoting  or  disturbing  relations  of  friend- 
ship. Where  not  arranged  by  some  international  agreement, 
they  should  be  settled  in  each  case  by  a  mutual  understand- 
ing, entered  into  beforehand,  between  the  immediate  parties 
who  give  and  receive  the  salutes,  and  where  no  such  agree- 
ment can  be  made,  it  is  proper  to  abstain  from  all  salutes, 
visits,  and  ceremonies. 

A  dispute  of  this  kind,  with  respect  to  relative  rank, 
occurred  in  the  anchorage  of  Sacraficios,  Mexico,  between 
Vice  Admiral  Baudin,  commanding  the  French  ship  La 
Niriidey  and  Commodore  Shubrick,  commanding  the  Amer- 
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ican  sloop  Madedonian.  A  similar  difficulty,  with  respect 
to  salutes,  occurred  at  Toulon,  in  1830,  between  Vice  Admi- 
ral de  Rigny,  commanding  the  French  ship  le  Conquerant^ 
and  the  captain  of  an  English  frigate.  {Ortolan^  Diplomatie 
de  la  Mer,  tome  1,  liv.  2,  ch.  15 ;  Blanchard  et  Dauzats,  Rela- 
tim  de  V expedition  F.  au  Mexico^  pp.  588-685 ;  Reports  of  the 
Sec.  of  the  Nai%  Cong.  Doc,  1841,  etc. ;  Cooper ^  Naval  Hist, 
of  the  United  States,  introduction.) 

§  29.  It  is  hardly  probale  that  different  nations  will  ever 
assign  the  same  names  or  grades  to  the  officers  of  the  same 
command,  either  upon  land  or  in  their  respective  naval 
forces. .  Difficult  and  embarrassing  questions  of  rank  and 
precedence  will,  therefore,  necessarily  arise,  whenever  they 
meet  upon  the  high  seas  or  in  foreign  ports.  In  the  matter 
of  salutes  it  would  be  easy  to  avoid  any  question  of  this  kind, 
by  considering  all  salutes  as  international,  instead  of  per- 
sonal, to  the  officer,  according  to  his  rank,  such  salutes  being 
always  returned  gun  for  gun,  as  is  now  the  practice  between 
ships  and  forts.  K  the  salute  were  considered  as  given  to  the 
fxig  borne  by  the  ship  instead  ot  the  officer  commanding  it, 
the  salutes  would  necessarily  be  equal,  and  always  the  same, 
as  the  flag  represents  the  state  to  which  it  belongs,  and  all 
sovereign  and  independent  states  are  now  considered,  in 
inteniational  law,  of  equal  dignity,  in  matters  of  ceremony. 
A  similar  rule  might  be  applied  to  military  salutes  given  to 
foreign  officers  on  land,  each  officer  entitled  to  a  salute, 
being  considered  as  representing  the*  dignity  of  his  state, 
whatever  might  be  the  name  or  rank  conferred  upon  him 
by  such  state.  The  question  of  time  as  to  which  should 
salute  first,  would  then  be  governed  by  the  rules  already 
established  with  respect  to  vessels  of  equal  rank.  {KlubcTy 
Droit  des  Oens,  §121;  Nau,  Volkerseerecht,  §143;  Heffter, 
Droit  International^  ^  197 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Met,  liv.  2, 
ch.  15 ;  Dhret  du  15  Ac^t,  1851,  Art.  749 ;    Vide,  Ante  §  22.) 
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§  1.  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  rights  of  property 
and  domain,  it  may  be  proper  to  define  what  is  understood 
by  the  property  and  domain  of  a  state,  as  distinguished  from 
the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  the  powers  and  prerogatives 
of  the  sovereign  or  ruler. 
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As  remarked  in  a  preceding  chapter,  the  sovereignty  of  a 
state  is  the  collection  of  the  wills  and  powers  of  all  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  which  the  state  is  composed.  According 
to  Grotins,  Puffendorf,  and  more  modern  text-writers,  this 
power  has  two  subjects, —  common  and  proper^ — the  former, 
being  the  state  itself  or  the  community  which  constitutes 
the  state,  and  the  latter  the  person  or  persons  in  whom,  by 
the  organic  laws,  the  power  is  vested ;  the  former,  being  the 
source,  is  one  and  indivisable,  while  the 'latter  may  be  one 
or  many,  and  is  frequently  divided  into  Ugislaiive^  executive^ 
and  judicial^  each  branch  or  division  being  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, and  sometimes  entirely  independent.  The  sovereignty 
of  a  state,  is,  therefore,  its  public  power  or  authority,  and 
the  sovereign  is  the  person,  or  body  of  persons,  who  are 
invested  with  that  power  or  authority.  If  that  power  or 
authority  remains  in  the  community,  the  common  and  proper 
subjects  are  one  and  the  same,  and  the  government  is  a 
democracy;  if  vested  in  a  number  of  individuals,  it  is  an  aris- 
tocracy; if  in  a  single  person,  it  is  a  monarchy.  These  simple 
forms  are  modified  and  varied,  according  to  the  organic  laws 
of  each  state.  {GroiiuSy  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  FaCy  lib.  1,  cap.  3, 
§§  6,  7, 17  ;  Puffendorf,  de  Jur.  Nat.et  Gent.,  lib.  7,  cap.  2,  §  20 ; 
cap.  4,  §  1 ;  cap.  5,  §  1 ;  Boioyer,  Unicersal  Pub.  Law,  pp.  210- 
216  ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  1,  §§  1,  3  ;  Garden,  De 
Diplomaiie,  tome  1,  pp.  106,  110 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des 
Gens,  §  23 ;  Bayneval,  Institutions  du  Droit,  tome  1,  p.  44 ;  Ortolan, 
Diplomatic  de  la  Mer,  tome  1,  pp.  11, 12  ;  Wheaion,  Elm.  Int. 
Law,  pt.  1,  ch.  2,  §  6 ;  Ortolan,  Domaine  International,  pp.  16 
et  seq. ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §§  16-25 ;  Burlamaqui, 
Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  4,  pt.  2,  ch.  5 ;  Merlin,  Reper- 
toire, verb.  Souveraineti ;  Dalioz,  Repertoire  verb.  Souveraineti ; 
Proudhon  et  Dumay,  Domaine  Public,  tome  1,  ch.  7.) 

§  2.  The  term  prerogative  is  frequently  used  to  express  the 
uncontrolled  will  of  the  sovereign  power  in  the  state.  It  is 
applied  not  only  to  the  king,  but  also  to  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  of  a  government,  as  the  "  royal  preroga- 
tives," the  "prerogatives  of  parliament,"  the  "prerogatives 
of  the  court,"  etc.  Rutherforth  says,  prerogative  simply 
means  a  power  or  will  which  is  discretionary,  and  above  and 
uncontrolled  by  any  other  will,  and,  that  if  this  power  be 
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limited  in  any  respect,  so  far  the  prerogative  is  at  an  end.  In 
speaking  of  the  royal  prerogative,  Blackstone  says:  "It  sig- 
nifies, in  its  etymology,  (from  prae  and  rogo^)  something  that 
is  required  or  demanded  before  or  in  preference  to  all  others. 
And  hence  it  follows  that  it  must  be  in  its  nature  singular  or 
eccentrical;  that  it  can  only  be  applied  to  those  rights  and 
capacities  which  the  king  enjoys  alone,  and  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  all  others,  and  not  to  those  which  he  enjoys  in  com- 
mon with  his  subjects;  for  if  once  any  one  prerogative  of  the 
crown  could  be  held  in  common  with  the  subject,  it  would 
cease  to  be  prerogative  any  longer.  And,  therefore,  Finch 
lays  down  as  a  maxim,  that  the  prerogative  is  that  law,  in 
case  of  the  king,  which  is  law  in  no  case  of  the  subject." 

But  this  word,  which  properly  signifies  power  or  will,  is 
sometimes  applied  by  law  writers  to  the  ^Aiw^r  over  which  that 
power  or  will  is  exercised.  Thus,  the  king's  revenue  is  some- 
times called  the  king's  fiscal  prerogatives;  moreover,  the 
sources  of  that  revenue  are,  by  an  eliptical  expression,  some- 
times called  prerogatives.  Thus,  the  rents  and  profits  of  the 
demesne  lands  of  the  crown,  and  even  the  lands  themselves, 
have  been  classed  as  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  So  of  for- 
feited lands,  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  treasure-trove,  waifs, 
estrays,  etc.  But  these  are  things  and  xxot  powers;  they  may 
belong  to  the  king  by  virtue  of  his  prerogatives,  and  be  held 
by  him  as  the  property  of  the  crown  by  virtue  of  his  sove- 
reignty, as  well  as  by  any  other  right  of  property,  but  they 
are  themselves  neither  prerogatives  nor  sovereignties.  It  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the  right 
of  property,  or  property  itself,  and  the  origin  or  source  of  that 
right.  ( Tomlins,  Law  Dictionary ^  verb,  prerogative  ;  Mutherforth, 
Institutes^  b.  2,  ch.  8,  §10;  Blackstone^  Comm^entaries^  vol.  1, 
pp.  289,  et  seq. ;  Merlin^  Repertoire j  verb,  souveraineii ;  DallaZy 
Repertoire^  verb,  prerogative;  Bouvier,  Law  Dictionary y  verb,  pre- 
rogative.) 

§  3.  The  word  majestas  was  used  by  the  Romans  to  express 
the  supreme  dignity  of  the  commonwealth,  and  hence  majestaSy 
as  employed  by  the  civilians,  is  a  legal  term  signifying  the 
sovereign  dignity  of  the  state;  and  the  different  powers  of  the 
state,  or  parts  of  sovereign  power,  are  called  by  them  jura 
majestatis.    They  very  properly  distinguish  between  things, 
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and  rights  to  things,  the  former  being  called  ccrpcray  and  the 
latter  Jwm.  "  Upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  Roman  empire," 
Bays  Gamboa,  ^^  the  princes  and  cities,  which  declared  them- 
selves independent,  appropriated  to  themselves  those  parts 
in  which  nature,  most  rich  and  liberal,  yields  extraordiqary 
products.  These  portions,  or  reserved  rights,  were  called 
regoMas.*'  The  same  writer,  in  other  plabes,  applies  the  term 
regalia  both  to  rights  to  things,  and  to  the  things  themselves, 
— ^to  jura  and  corpora.  So  of  the  feudal  and  English  law 
writers.  They  sometimes  apply  this  term  to  things,  as  the 
crown,  and  sceptre,  and  royal  and  church  lands,  and  some- 
times to  the  dignity,  power  and  pecuniary  rights  of  the  king. 
When  applied  to  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  king,  they  are 
called  majora  regaUa,  and  when  applied  to  his  fiscal  rights, 
they  are  called  minora  regalia.  The  former,  says  Erskine,  are 
not  alienable  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  while  the 
latter  may  be  communicated  to  his  subjects  by  the  sovereign 
himself,  at  his  pleasure.  The  term  regaUa,  therefore,  differs 
from  sovereignty,  or  jura  majesiaiisj  as  being  applicable  both 
to  things  and  to  rights  to  things, — corpora  and  jurOj — and,  also, 
as  not  being  inherent  to  or  inseparable  from  the  sovereign 
power,  for  regalia  may  be  alienated,  either  with  or  without 
the  consent  of  parliament.  It  may  be  applied  to  the  rights 
and  prerogatives,  not  only  of  the  king,  but  also  of  the  church, 
the  treasury,  the  courts,  and  parliament,  and  also  to  property 
of  the  state,  of  the  church,  etc.  And  when  applied  to  pro- 
perty, it  may  include  both  that  which  necessarily  appertains 
to  the  crown,  and  that  which  is  alienable,  or  which  may  be 
passed  to  individual  subjects.  {Boim/er,  Universal  Public  LaWj 
p.  217;  Voeif  ad  Pandec.y  lib.  4,  tit.  4,  §2;  Justinian^  Digest^ 
48,  tit.  1,  §§  1,  2 ;  Gamboaj  CommentarioSy  cap.  2,  §§  4,  16,  21 
24 ;  DoUj  Derecho  Publico  General^  lib.  1,  tit.  9,  cap.  5 ;  Erskirie^ 
Instiiuies,  pp.  323  et  seq. ;  BlackstonCy  Commentaries^  vol.  1,  pp. 
241,  306;  TomlinSj  Law  Die.,  veri.  Regalia;  MerUn,  Rep.  de 
Jurisprudence^  verb.  Droits  Regaliens;  DetebecquCy  Legislation  des 
MineSy  etc.y  tome  1,  p.  17.) 

§  4.  By  the  term  property y  we  understand  the  ownership  of  a 
thing,  or  the  exclusive  right  of  possessing,  ei^joying  and  dis- 
posing of  it.  Things  owned  by  individuals,  or  corporate 
bodies,  are  termed  private  propertyy  and  those  owned  by  the 
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state  are  called  pvblic  property^  or  the  property  of  the  state. 
The  property  of  a  state  is  therefore  very  different  from  its 
sovereignty,  or  the  prerogatives  of  its  ruler.  In  speaking  of 
real  property,  whether  of  individuals  or  of  states,  the  term 
domain  is  frequently  used.  "A  distinction,'*  says  Bouvier, 
**  has  been  made  between  property  and  domain.  The  former 
is  said  to  be  that  quality  which  is  conceived  to  be  in  the 
thing  itself,  as  it  is  considered  as  belonging  to  such  or  such 
person  exclusively  of  all  others.  By  the  latter  is  understood 
that  right  which  the  owner  has  of  disposing  of  the  thing. 
Hence,  domain  and  property  are  said  to  be  correlative  terms ; 
the  one  is  the  active  right  to  dispose,  the  other  a  passive 
quality,  which  follows  the  thing  and  places  it  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  owner.  But  this  distinction  is  too  subtle  for  prac- 
tical use.*'  The  term  domain,  as  applied  to  the  property  of  a 
state,  is  divided  by  Proudhon  into  two  classes :  "  The  public 
domain,  which  applies  to  that  kind  of  property  which  the  gov- 
ernment holds  as  a  mere  trustee  for  the  use  of  the  public,  such 
as  public  highways,  navigable  rivers,  salt  springs,  etc.,  and 
which  are  not,  as  of  course,  alienable ;  and  the  domain  of  the 
siate^  which  applies  only  to  things  in  which  the  state  has  the 
same  absolute  property  as  an  individual  would  have  in  like 
cases."  Although  these  particular  terms  are  not  in  general 
use  with  us,  we  nevertheless  distinguish  between  the  terms 
"public  lands"  and  lands  which  have  been  purchased 
or  reserved  for  any  particular  use  of  the  government, 
or  of  one  of  its  departments,  for  laws  relating  to  "public 
lands"  do  not  apply  to  lands  so  purchased  or  reserved. 
Ortolan  distinguishes  between  the  property  which  the 
state  holds  by  virtue  of  its  interior  laws,  and  that  which  it. 
holds  by  virtue  of  its  international  rights  under  the  law  of 
nations.  The  right  of  the  state  to  the  former  is  said  to  be 
absolute  as  against  everybody,  while  its  right  to  the  latter  may 
be  absolute  only  as  against  other  states,  and  merely  para- 
mount when  considered  with  reepcct  to  its  own  members  and 
their  rights  of  property  in  the  same  things.  The  former, 
Ortolan  calls  the  private  or  public  domain  of  the  state,  ("  do- 
maine  prive,  ou  domaine  public  de  Tetat,")  and  the  latter  he 
calls  international  domain,  or  property  between  states,  ("  domaine 
international,  ou  pTopri6t6  d*6tat  k  6tat.")    {Proudhon  et  Du- 
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mayy  Domaine  Public^  tome  1,  chs.  14, 16 ;  HaviefeuiUcy  Des 
Nations  NeutreSy  tit.  1,  ch.  1,  sees.  1,  3 ;  Riquelmey  Derecho 
Publico  InLy  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  sec.  1,  cap.  2 ;  Vattel^  Droit  des  Gens^ 
liv.  1,  ch.  20,  §§  235,  244 ;  Ortolan^  Domain  Intematioyialj 
§§  13,  et  seq.;  Wheaton,  JSlem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §§  2,  3  ; 
Eutherforth,  InsiituieSy  vol.  2,  ch.  9,  §6;  Poison,  Law  of  No- 
iionsy  sec.  5 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  339 ;  American 
Jurist,  No.  37,  p.  121;  Bouviery  Law  Dictionary,  verb,  domain; 
OrUtenden,  Opinions  U.  8.  Attys.  Genl.,  vol.  5,  p.  578 ;  Cash-' 
ing.  Opinions  U.  S.  Attys.  Gen.,  vol.  6,  p.  670 ;  WUcoz  v. 
Jackson^  13  Peters*  Rep.,  p.  513.) 

§  5.  The  term  dominium,  as  used  by  the  civilians,  when 
applied  to  property,  has  several  significations.  Erskine  says : 
^'  The  interest  which  the  superior  retains  to  himself  in  all 
feudal  grants,  is  called  dominium  directum,  because  it  is  the 
highest  and  most  eminent  right,  and  that  which  the  vassal 
acquires,  goes  under  the  name  of  dominium  utile,  as  being 
subordinate  to  the  other.**  The  full  and  absolute  owner- 
ship, dominium  plenum,  includes  both  the  directum  and  the 
utile.  The  term  dominium  eminens  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
property,  but  a  right  of  the  state  over  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals. It  is  defined  in  Cooper's  Justinian,  "the  right  of 
the  public,  in  cases  of  emergency,  to  seize  upon  the  property 
of  individuals,  and  convert  it  to  the  public  use."  Bowyer 
says,  the  jus  eminens  "  is  that  right  which  the  entire  body 
has  over  the  members  and  whatever  belongs  to  them,  and 
which,  being  for  the  common  good,  is  superior  to  the  private 
rights  of  individuals  belonging  to  their  private  interests. 
This  jus  eminens  is  called  by  writers  on  public  law  dominium 
eminens,  when  it  regards  property.  It  is  the  right  of  the  state, 
or  the  sovereign  power,  over  property  within  it,  when  neces- 
sity or  the  public  good  requires.  This  is  the  true  foundation 
of  the  right  of  taxation."  Again,  he  says  the  right  called 
dominium  eminens  "  is  a  part  of  the  sovereign  authority,  and 
one  of  the  jura  majestatis."  Vattel  defines  dominium  eminens, 
or  eminent  domain  to  be,  "  the  right  which  belongs  to  the  soci- 
ety or  the  sovereign,  of  disposing,  in  case  of  necessity  and 
for  the  public  safety,  of  all  the  wealth  contained  in  the  state." 
But  this  definition  is  obviously  defective  and  incorrect. 
Chancellor  Walworth  says :  "  All  separate  interests  of  indi- 
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viduals  in  property  are  held  of  the  government,"  and  "  not- 
withstanding the  grant  to  individuals,  the  eminent  domain^ 
the  highest  and  most  exact  idea  of  property,  remains  in  the 
government,  or  in  the  aggregate  body  of  the  people  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  and  they  have  a  right  to  resume  the  pos- 
session of  the  property  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  state,  whenever  the  public  interest 
requires  it.  This  right  of  resumption  may  be  exercised  not 
only  where  the  safety,  but  also  where  the  interest,  or  even 
the  expediency  of  the  state  is  concerned ;  as  where  the  land 
of  the  individual  is  wanted  for  a  road,  canal,  or  other  public 
improvement" 

It  is  seen,  from  these  definitions,  that  the  term  eminent 
domain  is  applied  to  one  of  the  jura  majesiatis;  it  is  that  high- 
est right  over  property  which  is  in  the  government,  and  is 
never  granted  to  the  individual,  and,  therefore,  is  essentially 
diflferent  from  what  is  ordinarily  understood  by  the  word 
property.  The  term  eminent  domain,  properly  speaking,  is 
not  applicable  to  the  property  of  the  state,  but  only  to  the 
property  of  individuals,  for  the  right  of  the  state  to  dispose  of 
its  property  results  from  its  right  of  ownership,  and  not  from 
the  right  of  eminent  domain,  which  latter  right  remains  in 
the  state  after  it  has  transferred  the  ownership  of  its  property. 
It  is  a  right  which,  from  its  very  nature,  is  inseparable  from 
the  sovereignty,  and  is  necessarily  transferrsd  with  the  sov- 
ereignty. {Erskine,  Institutes,  pp.  231,  312 ;  Cooper,  Justinian, 
p.  442 ;  Bowyer,  Universal  Public  Law,  pp.  227,  372 ;  Vattel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  20,  §  244;  Bouvier,  Law  Dictionary, 
verb,  eminent  domain ;  Domat,  Des  Loix  Civiles,  lib.  1,  tit.  2, 
sec.  18 ;  tkdgewick,  Stat,  and  Con.  Law,  pp.  500,  et  seq. ;  Beek- 
man  v.  S.  S.  B.  B.  Co.,  8  Paige  Bep.,  p.  73 ;  Varrick  v.  Smith, 
5  Paige  Bep.,  p.  159 ;  Pollard's  Lessee  v.  Bagan,  3  Himard 
Bep.  p.  228 ;  BeMo  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  4,  §  1 ; 
Biqudme,  Derecho  Publico  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  2 ;  Burhmta- 
qui.  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  4,  pt.  2,  ch.  5 ;  Gilmer 
V.  Lime  Point,  Gal.  Bep.,  April  term,  1861 ;  American  Law 
Beporter,  vol.  19,  pp.  254,  et  seq.) 

§  6.  A  state,  being  regarded  in  public  law  as  a  body  politic, 
or  distinct  moral  being,  naturally  sovereign  and  independent, 
it  is  considered  as  capable  of  the  same  rights,  duties  and 
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obligations,  with  respect  to  other  states,  as  individuals  with 
respect  to  other  individuals.  Among  the  most  important  of 
these  natural  rights,  is  that  of  acquiring,  possessing  and 
enjoying  property.  And  this  right  applies  not  only  to  pro- 
perty of  the  state,  as  exclusive  of  other  states,  but  to  such  pro- 
perty as  exclusive  of  individuals.  But  international  law  gene- 
rally considers  only  the  former  kind  of  property,  or  interna- 
tional domain.  When,  however,  we  consider  the  rights  of 
conquest  and  cession,  the  rights  of  maritime  capture  and  of 
capture  on  land,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  interior 
or  municipal  rights  of  property  in  the  state,  and  to  distin- 
guish between  the  absolute  and  paramount  rights  of  the  state, 
in  respect  to  property  considered  in  its  interior  relations 
under  municipal  laws,  rather  than  its  exterior  relations  under 
international  laws.  As  a  general  rule,  the  property  of  a  s^te, 
of  whatsoever  description,  is  marked  by  the  same  characteris- 
tics relatively  to  other  states,  as  the  property  of  individuals 
relatively  to  other  individuals;  that  is  to  say,  "  it  is  exclusive 
of  foreign  interference,  and  susceptible  of  free  disposition.'* 
{Ortolan^  Domain  Internalionaly  §§  16-22;  MartevSy  Precis  du 
Droit  des  Gens,  §  34;  Heffter,  Droit  IniematimaL,  §§  64, 69,  70  ; 
FhiUmore,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  §  160 ;  Poison,  Law  of  NationSy 
sec.  5 ;  Wheaton,  Elem,  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §  1 ;  Riquelme, 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  I,  tit.  1,  cap.  2 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la 
Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  4,  pt.  3,  ch.  6.) 

§  7.  A  state  may  acquire  property  or  domain  in  various 
ways ;  its  title  may  be  acquired  originally  by  mere  occupancy, 
and  confirmed  by  the  presumption  arising  from  the  lapse  of 
time ;  or  by  discovery  and  lawful  possession ;  or  by  conquest, 
confirmed  by  treaty  or  tacit  consent;  or  by  grant,  cession, 
purchase,  or  exchange ;  in  fine,  by  any  of  the  recognized 
modes  by  which  private  property  is  acquired  by  individu- 
als. It  is  not  our  object  to  enter  into  any  general  discus- 
sion of  these  several  modes  of  acquisition,  any  further  than 
may  be  necessary  to  distinguish  the  character  of  certain 
rights  of  property  which  are  the  peculiar  objects  of  interna- 
tional jurisprudence.  {Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch. 
4,  §§  1, 4,  6 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  221-277  ;  Gro- 
tins,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  2,  cap*.  4 ;  VaUel,  Droit  des  Gens, 
liv.  2,  chs.  7  and  11 ;  Rutherforth,  Institutes,  b.  1,  ch.  8 ;  b.  2, 
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ch.  9 ;  Puffendorf,  de  Jut.  Nat.  ei  Gentj  lib.  4,  chs.  4,  5,  6 ; 
Moser,  Versuch^  efe.,  b.  6,  cap.  9;  MarienSy  Precis  du  Droit 
des  GenSy  §  35,  et  seq. ;  Schmaltz,  Droit  des  OenSj  liv.  4,  ch.  1 ; 
Kluberj  DroU  des  Gens,  §§  125,  126 ;  Beffter,  Droit  Interna' 
tianaly  §  76 ;  Ortolan  Domaine  International,  §§  68,  et  eeq. ; 
Bowyer,  Universal  PubUc  Law,  ch.  28 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Internor- 
doThol,  pt.  1,  cap.  4 ;  Bigitelme,  Derecho,  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1, 
cap.  2 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Not.  et  des  Gens,  tome  4,  pt. 
3;  ch.  5.) 

§  8.  A  sovereign  state  has  the  same  absolute  right  to  dis- 
pose of  its  territorial  or  other  public  property,  as  it  has  to 
acquire  such  property,  but  it  depends  upon  its  own  municipal 
constitution  and  laws,  how,  and  by  what  department  of  its 
government,  the  disposition  shall  be  made.     This  is  some- 
times a  question  of  peculiar  interest  to  foreign  states,  who 
may  acquire  such  property  by  purchase,  exchange,  cession, 
conquest,  and  treaties  of  confirmation,  and  especially  where 
such  acquisitions  are  made  from  states  continually  subject  to 
revolutions  and  fluctuations  in  the  character  of  its  govern- 
ment and  in  the  powers  of  its  rulers.     The  act  of  a  govern- 
ment de  facto,  a  government  which  is  submitted  to  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  and  recognized  by  other  states,  is 
binding  as  the  act  of  the  state ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  for 
others  to  examine  into  the  origin,  nature  and  limits  of  that 
authority.    Kit  is  an  authority  de  facto,  and  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  others  will  not  inquire  how  that  authority  was  ob- 
tained.   {PhUMmore^  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  283,  et  seq. ;  Keni, 
Com.  <m  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  166 ;  'Wd)8ter  to  De  la  Rosa,  Aug. 
26th,  1861 ;  Cong.  Doc,  32d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  Senate,  Ex.  Doc. 
No.  97;  Belh,  Derecho  Iniemaeional,  pt.  1,  cap.  4,  §  2 ;  Beffter, 
Droit  Iniemational,  §  71 ;  Eiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit. 
1,  cap.  2.) 

§  9.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  make  such  transfer  valid,  the 
authority,  whether  d&  facto  or  de  jure,  must  be  competent  to 
bind  the  state.  Hence  the  necessity  of  examining  into  and 
ascertaining  the  powers  of  the  rulers,  as  the  municipal  con- 
stitutions of  diflferent  states  throw  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  alienations  of  their  public  property,  and  particularly 
of  their  territory.  Especially,  in  modern  times,  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  express  or  implied,  is  necessary,  before  the 
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transfer  of  their  allegiance  can  regularly  take  place.  Bat 
formerly,  what  Grotius  calls  patrimonial  kingdoms  were  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  absolute  property  of  particular  families, 
who,  having  received  the  blind  submission  of  their  subjects, 
sold  and  bartered  them  away,  like  any  other  property  which 
they  possessed.  And  such  transfers  of  sovereignty  included, 
not  only  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  the  absolute  pro- 
perty of  the  sovereign  or  state,  but  all  private  lands,  and  the 
property  and  services  of  the  subjects,  who  were  transferred 
with  the  soil,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  slaveholder  may  trans- 
fer his  slaves  and  all  they  possess,  together  with  the  title  to 
his  plantation.  {Grotiiis,  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  3,  ch.  11, 
§  4;  Ward,  Law  of  Nations,  vol.  2,  pp.  266-258 ;  Beao,  Derecho 
Inicmacionalj  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §  2 ;  RigudmCy  Derecho  Pub.  Int.y 
lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  2.) 

§  10.  There  are  numerous  examples  of  such  treaties  of  sale. 
In  1301,  Theodoric,  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  sold  the  Mar- 
quisate  of  Lusatia  to  Burchard,  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg, 
for  six  hundred  marks  of  silver, — "insuper  cum  ministeriali- 
bus,  Vasalis  et  Mancipiis,  et  aliis  hominibus  cujuscunque 
conditionis  in  jam  dicta  terra  commorantibus,"  etc.  In  the 
same  manner,  in  1311,  Dantzic,  Derschoviaand  Swiecae,  were 
sold  by  the  Margrave  of  Brandenbourg  to  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Teutonic  Order,  for  ten  thousand  marks.  In  1333,  the 
city  and  territory  of  Mechlin  was  transferred  for  one  hun- 
dred thousand  reals  of  gold,  by  a  treaty  of  sale  between  its 
sovereign  and  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  the  fealty  being  reserved. 
About  the  same  time,  the  city  and  county  of  Lucques  were 
sold  by  John  of  Luxemburg  to  Philip  of  Valois,  for  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thousand  florins ;  and  a  few  years  after,  the 
sovereignty  of  Frankenstein  was  sold  by  the  Duke  of  Silecia, 
for  two  thousand  marks,  to  the  king  of  Bohemia.  The  sove- 
reignty which  the  Popes  so  long  held  over  Avignon  was  pur- 
chased by  Clement  VI.,  for  eighty  thousand  florins,  from  Jane, 
Queen  of  Naples  and  Countess  of  Provence.  ( Ward,  Law  of 
Nations,  vol.  2,  pp.  258-260 ;  Dumont,  Corps  Dip.,  liv.  2,  pp. 
830,  364,  365;  Dupuy,  Droits  de  Boy  F.  C,  p.  70;  LeibniU, 
Cod.  Dip.,  p.  200;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1, 
cap.  2.) 
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§  11.  The  practice  also  extended  to  the  mortgaging  of  qove- 
reignties,  and  the  sales  of  reversionary  interests  in  king- 
doms. Thus,  Robert,  duke  of  iN'ormandy?  iu  order  to  raise 
money  to  engage  in  the  first  crusade,  mortgaged  his  dutphy 
for  six  tliousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-^ix  pounds  weight  of 
silver,  to  his  brother  William,  and  transferred  the  possession 
before  his  departure  for  the  holy  land.  In  1479,  Louis  XI. 
bought  the  right  oi  the  house  of  Penthievre,  the  next  male 
heirs  in  reversion,  to  Britanny.  And  fifteen  years  later, 
Charles  Vlll.  purchased,  for  an  annual  pension  of  four  thou- 
sand three  hundred  ducats,  an  estate  of  five  thousand,  in  lands 
in  France  or  Italy,  and  the  disposition  of  the  Mprea  (when 
conquered,)  of  Paleologus,  the  nephew  of  Constantine,  the 
last  Christian  emperor,  his  right  to  the  \vhole  empire  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  act  of  sale  being  drawn  up  by  two  nota- 
ries, and  ratified,  Charles  assumed  the  robes  and  ornaments 
of  the  imperial  dignity,  and  made  no  scruples  in  claiming 
the  imperial  rights  vested  in  him  by  virtue  of  this  purchase. 
( Ward^  Law  cf  Nations^  vol.  2,  pp.  260-262  ;  Qarniei\  Hist, 
de  France,  liv.  1,  pp.  429,  461,  494 ;  RusseU,  Hist.  Modem 
Europe^  vol.  1,  pp.  185,  472 ;   TFAite,  Hist,  of  Finance,  p.  208.) 

§  12.  It  was  also  the  custom  to  dispose  of  sovereignties  and 
dominions  by  deeds  of  gift,  and  by  bequests.  The  emperor 
Lewis  v.,  created  the  dauphin  Humbert  kingy  with  the  full 
privilege  of  disposing  of  hi^  sovereignty  at  will,  during  life, 
or  at  his  death.  In  1343,  Humbert  ceded  his  dominions  to 
Philip  of  Valois,  by  solemn  deed  of  gift.  By  similar  deeds, 
and  upon  a  like  principle,  the  emperor  Henry  VL  conferred 
upon  Richard  I.  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  and  the  emperor 
Baldwin  gave  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy  the  kingdom  of 
Thessalonia.  By  bequests,  not  only  were  whole  sovereign- 
ties disposed  of,  but  the  orders  of  succession  were  frequently 
changed.  Thus,  Charles  H.,  king  of  Sicily  and  count  of  Pro- 
vence, changed  by  will  the  order  of  succession  to  the  county, 
and  the  claims  of  Charles  YHI.  to  the  throne  of  Naples  were 
founded  upon  the  adoption  of  Louis  of  Anjou,  by  Jane,  queen 
of  Naples,  in  1380,  which  was  evidenced  to  all  Europe  by  a 
solemn  and  public  deed.  ( Ward^  Law  of  NationSy  vol.  2,  pp. 
262-264;  Leibnitz^  Cod.  Dip.,  pp.  51,  237,  158,  220,  382; 
Pfelfelj  Droit  Pub.  d'AUemagne,  tome  1,  p.  541 ;  Hemylt^  Hist. 
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ChroTiy  tome  1,  p.  816 ;  Dumonty  Corps  Dip.y  tome  1,  pp.  288, 
837,  862.) 

§  18.  National  territory  consists  of  water  as  well  as  land. 
The  maritime  territory  of  every  state  extends  to  the  ports, 
harbors,  bays,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  adjacent  parts  of  the 
sea  enclosed  by  headlands  belonging  to  the  same  state. 
Within  these  limits,  its  rights  of  property  and  territorial 
jurisdiction  are  absolute,  and  exclude  those  of  every  other 
stiEtte.  The  general  usage  of  nations  superadds  to  this  extent 
of  maritime  territory  an  exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction  over 
the  sea  for  the  distance  of  one  marine  league,  or  the  range 
of  a  cannon-shot,  along  all  the  shores  or  coasts  of  the  state. 
The  maxim  of  law  on  this  subject,  is,  ierrae  dominium  finitur 
ubi  fiinitur  armorum  vis,  which  is  usually  recognized  to  be 
about  three  miles  from  the  shore.  And,  even  beyond  this 
limit,  states  may  exercise  a  qualified  jurisdiction  for  fiscal 
and  defensive  purposes,  that  is,  for  the  execution  of  their 
revenue  laws,  and  to  prevent  "  hovering  on  their  coasts.*' 
It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  maritime  territory  and 
territorial  jurisdiction^  which  latter  will  be  discussed  in  another 
chapter.  ( Wheaton^  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §  6 ;  GrotiuSy 
De  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac,  lib.  2,  cap.  8,  §  10 ;  Bynkershoek, 
Quest  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  8 ;  Bynkershoek,  De  Dominio 
Maris,  cap.  2 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;  Vattel,  Droit 
des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  28,  §  289 ;  Valin,  Com.  sur  VOrd,  liv.  5, 
tit.  1 ;  Azuni,  Droit  Maritime,  tome  1,  ch.  2,  art.  8, ;  Garden, 
De  la  Dip.,  tome  1,  p.  899 ;  HautefeuiUe,  Droit  des  Nations 
Neut.,  tit.  1,  ch.  8,  sec.  1 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  2, 
ch.  8 ;  Galiani,  dei  Doveri,  dei  P.  N.,  liv.  1 ;  Emerigon,  Des 
Assurances^  ch.  12,  §  19 ;  Abreu,  Sobre  Presas,  pt.  1,  ch.  5, 
§§18, 16;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §40;  WM- 
man,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  70 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des 
Gens,  §  41 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  Traiti  des  Prises,  tit.  2,  ch.  1, 
sec.  1 ;  Heffter,  Droit  IntematioTud,  §§  66,  et  seq. ;  RiquehnCy 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  8 ;  Loccenius,  De  Jure 
Maritimo,  lib.  1,  cap.  4,  §  6.) 

§14.  The  term  "coasts"  does  not  properly  comprehend 
all  the  sfioah  which  form  sunken  continuations  of  the  land 
perpetually  covered  with  water,  but  it  includes  all  the  natu- 
ral appendages  of  the  territory  which  rise  out  of  the  water. 
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although  they  may  not  he  of  sufficient  firmness  for  hahita- 
tion  or  use.  No  matter  whether  such  appendages  are  com- 
X>osed  of  mud  or  of  solid  rock,  they  are  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  main  land,  the  right  of  dominion  not 
depending  upon  the  texture  of  the  soil.  This  question  was 
directly  decided  in  a  case  which  had  reference  to  a  little 
mud  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  river,  composed 
of  earth  and  trees  drifted  down  hy  the  river,  and  not  of  suf- 
ficient consistency  to  support  the  purposes  of  life.  ( Vfheaion^ 
Mm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §  7 ;  The  Anna,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  885; 
WUdnian,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  39, 40 ;  Ortolan,  Domaine  Inter- 
national,  §  93 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  Traits  des  Prises,  tit.  2,  ch. 
1,  sec.  1.) 

§15.  Another  case,  involving  the  international  right  of 
domain  and  property,  is  that  of  islands  in  the  sea,  which  do 
not  derive  their  elements,  on  the  principle  of  alluvium  and 
increment,  immediately  from  the  main  shore,  but  are  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  deep  channels  of  a  greater  or  less  width. 
Such  islands,  if  in  the  vicinity  of  the  main  land,  are  regarded 
as  its  dependencies,  unless  some  one  else  has  acquired  title 
to  them  by  virtue  of  discovery,  (colonization,  purchase,  con- 
quest, or  some  other  recognized  mode  of  territorial  acquisi- 
tion. The  ownership  and  occupation  of  the  main  land 
includes  the  adjacent  islands,  even  though  no  positive  acts 
of  ownership  may  have  been  exercised  over  them.  In  such 
a  case,  the  attempt  of  another  power,  without  title,  to  colo- 
nize them,  would  be  a  just  cause  of  complaint,  and,  if  per- 
sisted in,  of  war.  But  if  such  islands  be  in  the  sea,  distant 
from  the  main  land,  their  ownership  follows  the  general  rule 
of  discovery,  occupancy,  colonization,  purchase  and  conquest. 
By  the  act  of  congress,  approved  August  18th,  1856,  when 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  discovers  a  deposit  of  guano 
on  any  island,  rock  or  key,  not  within  the  lawful  jurisdiction 
of  any  other  government,  and  not  occupied  by  the  citizens 
of  any  other  government,  and  shall  take  peaceable  possession 
thereof,  and  occupy  the  same,  such  island,  rock,  or  key  may, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  be 
considered  as  appertaining  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
land  and  naval  forces  may  be  employed  by  the  President  to 
protect  the  rights  of   such  discoverers,  or  their  assigns. 

9* 
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Keyertheless,  such  islands,  rocks,  or  keys,  are  not  made  a 
part  of  the  union  of  the  United  States,  and  all  acts  done, 
and  offenses  or  crimes  committed  thereon,  or  in  the  waters 
adjacent  thereto,  are  to  he  held  and  deemed  to  have  been 
done  or  committed  on  the  high  seas,  on  board  a  ship  or  ves- 
sel belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  be  punished  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  such  ships 
or  vessels,  and  offenses  committed  on  the  high  seas.  {U.  & 
Statutes  at  Larger  vol.  11,  p.  119 ;  BrigkUey,  Digest  of  the  Lcaos 
of  the  U.  S.J  p.  301 ;  Wheaion,  Mem.  Ini.  Law,  pt  2,  ch.  4, 
§7;  Ortolan^  Diplomatie  de  la  Mevy  liv*  2,  ch.  8;  Riqud/My 
Drecho  Pub.  InU^  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  2 ;  Wi'Wman,  Int.  Law^ 
vol.  1,  p.  70 ;  GrotiuSy  de  Jur.  Bel,  ac  Pac.j  lib.  2,  cap.  2,  §4 ; 
JPuffendorf  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.y  lib.  4,  cap.  6,  §  4 ;  Vatiel-y  DroU 
'des  Gensj  liv.  1,  ch.  18,  §§207-209,  295;  Ortolan,  Domame 
International,  §  93.) 

§  16.  The  exclusive  right  of  .domain,  and  territorial  juris- 
diction, of  the  British  crown,  have  immemorially  extended  to 
the  bays  or  portions  of  the  sea  cut  off' by  lines  drawn  from 
one  promontory  to  another,  along  the  coasts  of  the  island  of 
Great  Britain.  They  are  commonly  called  the  kvng*s  cham- 
bers. A  similar  jurisdiction,  or  right  of  domain,  is  also 
asserted  by  the  Uuited  States  over  the  Delaware  Bay,  and 
other  bays  and  estuaries,  as  forming  portions  of  their  terri- 
tory. Other  nations  have  claimed  a  right  of  territory  over 
hays,  gulfs,  straits,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  estuaries  which  are 
enclosed  by  capes  and  headlands  along  their  respective  coasts, 
and  the  principle  would  seem  to  be  pretty  well  established  as  a 
rule  of  international  law.  (BeUo,  Derecho  Intemadmal,  pt  1, 
cap.  2,  §  4 ;  Wheaim,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §  7 ;  Sw- 
L.  Jenkins,  Life  and  Works,  vol.  2,  pp.  727-8,  780 ;  Vattel, 
DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  22,  §  281 ;  Le  Louis,  2  Dodson  Rep. 
p.  246 ;  Church  v.  Hubbard,  2  Qranch  Hep.,  p.  187 ;  Case  of 
the  Washington,  Com.  between  the  U.  S.  and  G.  B.,  pp.  170-186 ; 
Mnerigm,  Des  Assurances,  ch.  12,  sec.  19  ;  Valin,  Traiti  des 
Prises,  eh.  4,  sec.  3  ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  2,  ch. 
8;  Martens,  Precis  du  droit  des  Gens,  §  42;  BauiefeuiUe,  Des 
Nations  Neuires,  pt.  1,  ch.  8,  sec.  1 ;  Meffter,  Droit  Interna- 
tional, §  76;  JD«  Cassy^  DroU  Maritime^  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  41.) 
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§  17.  The  prinoiple  of  this  rule  is  not  now  contested,  but 
differences  have  arisen  with  respect  to  its  limitation,  and  its 
application  to  particular  cases,  or,  in  other  words,  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  bay  or  estuary,  or  mouth  of  a  river,  and  what 
must  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  open  sea.  which  is  the 
property  or  territory  of  no  one,  but  is  common  to  all  nations. 
By  the  treaty  of  1818,  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  the  former  "  renounced  forever  any  liberty  hereto- 
fore enjoyed,  or  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take, 
dry,  or  cure  fish  on,  or  within  three  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts, 
bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  his  Britanic  Majesty's  dominions 
in  America,"  etc.  From  1549  to  1852,  serious  difficulties 
occurred  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  with 
respect  to  the  construction  of  this  treaty ;  the  one  contend- 
ing that  the  three  miles  were  to  be  measured  from  a  line  uni- 
ting the  extreme  headlands  of  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia, 
while  the  other  party  objected  to  this,  on  the  ground  that  the 
line  so  draVn  cut  ofl' large  portions  of  the  open  sea,  or  broad 
estuaries,  which  were  the  common  property  of  all ;  and  that 
Buch  line  must  be  drawn  from  one  headland  to  the  next  adja- 
cent, so  as  not  to  include  these  broad  bays,  or  slight  inden- 
tations, which  were  properly  portions  of  the  open  sea.  Seri- 
OU6  collisions  were  at  one  time  apprehended  between  the 
men-of-war  sent  by  the  two  governments  to  protect  their  res- 
pective fisheries.  A  mutual  forbearance,  however,  prevented 
a  resort  to  force,  and  a  negotiation  was  set  on  foot,  which, 
in  1854,  resulted  in  a  joint  commission  of  the  two  nations, 
to  designate  the  mouths  of  rivers,  etc.,  to  which  the  common 
right  of  fishery  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
British  Provinces  was  not  to  extejid.  {Cong.  Docs.  S2d  Con. 
Isi  Sess.  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  100,  Spe,  Sess.  No.  3 ;  President's 
Message,  Cong.  Doc.,  1855-6 ;  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  10, 
p.  1089;  Annates  Marii.  et  Colo.,  1839,  part  1,  p.  861 ;  Whea- 
ton,  Mem.  JbU.  Law,ipt.  2,  ch.  4,  §  8;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Mari- 
time, liv.  l,tit.  2,  §41.) 

§  18.  But,  besides  this  claim  of  maritime  territory  over  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  bays  and  estuaries  along  the  coast,  different 
nations  have  at  different  times  asserted  a  right  of  property  to 
certain  narrow  seas  and  straits  adjacent  to  their  shores,  and 
oatBide  of  any  lines  joining  one  cape  or  promontory  wilb 
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another.  Such,  for  example,  as  the  sovereignty  formerly 
claimed  by  the  Republic  of  Venice  over  the  Adriatic ;  the 
supremacy  claimed  by  England  over  the  narrow  seas ;  and 
the  supremacy  asserted  by  the  king  of  Denmark  over  the 
sound  and  the  two  belts  which  form  the  outlet  of  the  Baltic 
Sea  into  the  ocean.  Such  claims  have  generally  been  placed 
on  the  ground  of  immemorial  use,  or  prescription.  The 
honors  and  duties  demanded  by  the  state  asserting  such 
maritime  supremacy,  have  been  paid  or  refused  by  other 
nations,  according  to  circumstances,  but  the  claim  itself  has 
never  been  sanctioned  by  general  acquiescence.  ( W/ieaion, 
Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §  9;  Vaitel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv. 
1,  ch.  28,  §  289 ;  Martens,  Precis  des  Droit  des  Gens,  §  42 ; 
Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  §  132;  Selden,  Mare  Clausum, 
passim  ;  Stjpnann,  De  Jure  Maritimo,  lib.  1,  cap.  4,  p.  179,  et 
seq. ;  Gunther,  Europ.  Volkerrecht,  t.  2,  p.  46  ;  Bayneval,  Inst, 
die  Droit  Nat,  liv.  2,  ch.  10 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdey,  Traiii 
des  Prises,  tit.  2.  ch.  1,  sec.  1 ;  Bowyer,  Universal  Public  Law, 
ch.  28 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Intemationai,  §  76 ;  HautefeuMe,  Des 
Nations  Neutres,  pt..  1,  ch.  3,  sec.  2 ;  Db  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime, 
liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §§  41,  66.) 

§  19.  The  claim  of  Denmark,  to  impose  what  are  called 
sound  dues,  was  rested  by  the  Danish  publicists  and  diplo- 
matists, not  only  upon  immemorial  prescription,  sanctioned 
by  a  long  succession  of  treaties  with  other  powers,  but  upon 
a  kind  of  vested  right,  originating  in  remote  antiquity,  recog- 
nized by  the  system  of  public  law  subsequently  subsisting, 
and  ratified  by  the  acquiescence  of  all  maritime  nations  from 
time  immemorial ;  and  they  said  the  claim  was  originally 
founded  in  equity,  and  still  has  equitable  considerations  in 
its  favor,  in  virtue  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  Denmark  in 
improving  the  navigation  of  the  sound  for  the  general  benefit 
of  commerce.  They  admitted  "that  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  law  of  nations  would  now  Hlirdly  seem  to  sanction 
the  imposition  of  tolls  similar  to  the  sound  dues,  where  none 
before  had  existed.*'  The  United  States  denied  the  right  of 
Denmark  to  collect  such  dues,  and  "  adopted  the  conclusioA 
that  they  are  under  no  obligation  arising  from  international 
law  or  treaty  stipulation,  to  yield  to  this  claim,*'  while  they 
admitted  the  "  necessity  to  keep  up,  at  considerable  expense. 
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light-honses,  buoys,  etc.,  for  the  security  of  this  navigation," 
and  that  the  expenditure  made  by  Denmark,  for  this  purpose, 
"  may  constitute  an  equitable  claim  upon  fereign  powers  for 
remuneration  to  the  extent  they  have  participated  in  this 
advantage,"  and  that "  they  would  not  hesitate  to  share  liber- 
ally in  compensating  Denmark  for  any  fair  claim  for  expen- 
ses she  may  incur  in  improving  and  rendering  safe  the  navi- 
gation of  the  sound."  "In  claiming  an  exemption  of  our 
ships  and  their  cargoes  from  taxation,  by  Denmark,  at  the 
straits  of  the  Baltic,"  continues  Mr.  Marcy,  the  American 
secretary  of  state,  the  United  States  "  are  vindicating  a  great 
national  principle  of  extensive  and  various  application.  If 
yielded  in  one  instance,  it  will  be  difficult  to  maintain  it  in 
others.  K  exactions  upon  our  trade  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltic  were  acquiesced  in  by  the  United  States,  similar  exac- 
tions mighty  on  the  same  principle,  be  demanded  at  the 
Straits  of  Gibralter  and  Messina,  at  the  Dardanelles,  and  on 
all  great  navigable  rivers  whose  upper  branches  and  tributar 
ries  are  occupied  by  different  independent  powers."  The 
dispute  was  amicably  arranged  by  the  convention  of  February 
12th,  1858,  the  sound  and  belts  being  made  entirely  free  to 
American  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  the  United  States  paying 
a  fixed  sum  en  bloc  for  light-houses,  buoys,  etc.  {Presidents 
Messages^  Dec.  1854  and  1865;  Marcy y  Cor.  Dep.  of  StaUj  on 
Danish  Sound  Dues ;  Wildmany  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  ch.  2 ;  Web- 
ster*s  Life  and  Works,  vol.  6,  p.  466 ;  Wheaionj  Mem.  Int. 
Lawy  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §  9 ;  Cong.  Doc,  H.  of  i2.,  Ud  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
Ex.  Doc.,  108 ;  HauiefeuilUy  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit  1,  ch.  3; 
De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  65.) 

§  20.  Uo  one  would  now  think  of  reviving  the  controversy 
which  once  occupied  the  pens  of  the  ablest  European  jurists, 
with  respect  to  the  right  of  any  one  state  to  appropriate  U> 
its  own  use,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  any  part  of  open 
sea  or  main  ocean,  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its  own 
coast ;  but  it  has  sometimes  been  attempted  to  extend  the 
principle  of  mare  clausum  to  inland  seas,  not  entirely  enclosed 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  a  single  state.  Thus,  in  the 
treaties  of  armed  neutrality  of  1780  and  1800,  and  in  the 
treaty  of  1794,  between  Denmark  and  Sweden,  the  tranquility 
of  the  Baltic  Sea  was  proclaimed  and  gaarantied;  and  in  the 
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Russian  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Bsitain  of  180t,  the 
inviolability  of  that  sea,  and  the  reciprocal  guaranties  of  the 
powers  bordering  upon  it,  were  stated  as  aggravations  of  the 
British  proceedings,  in  entering  the  sound  and  attacking  the 
Danish  capital  in  that  year.  This  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the 
Baltic  powers,  to  establish  in  themselves  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  Baltic  sea,  contrary  to  the  well  established  princi- 
ples of  international  law,  greatly  weakened  the  force  of  their 
complaints  against  the  proceedings  of  Great  Britain  toward 
Denmurk,  conduct  in  utter  violation  of  the  rights  of  a  sover- 
eign and  independent  state,  and  which  will  remain,  in  ail  time, 
a  stain  upon  the  character  of  the  British  government.  The 
law  of  nations  does  not  permit  any  number  of  nations,  bor- 
dering upon  a  sea,  to  combine  together  to  close  it  against  the 
commerce  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  ( Wheaion^  Ulem.  InL  LaWy 
pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §§  9-10;  Grotius,  de  Jar.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  2,  cap. 
3,  §§  8,  13 ;  Bynkershoek^  de  Dominio  MariSy  cap.  7 ;  JPuffert" 
dorf^  de  Jure  JWturae  et  Gen.,  lib.  4,  cap.  6,  §  7 ;  Vaitel^  Droit 
des  Geris,  liv.  1,  ch.  23,  §§  279,  286;  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer, 
tome  1,  pp.  120-126 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  5 ;  Wild- 
man.  Int.  Law,  vol.  "l,  p.  71 ;  Pistoye  et  Ducerdy,  Traiti  des 
Prises,  tit.  2,  ch.  1,  sec.  2 ;  Bowyer,  Universal  Public  Law. 
chs.  13,  28 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Intermtional,  §  75 ;  BeUo,  Derecho 
Intemaeional,  pt.  1,  cap.  2,  §  4 ;  HautefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neu- 
ires,  tit.  1,  chs.  3,  4 ;  De  Oussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit  2, 
§89.) 

§  21.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  territory  of  a  state 
includes  the  seas,  lakes  and  rivers  entirely  inclosed  within 
its  limits.  Thus,  so  long  as  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  were 
exclusively  possessed  by  Turkey,  that  sea  might,  with  pro- 
priety, be  considered  as  mare  clausum;  and  there  seemed  no 
reason  to  question  the  right  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  exclude 
other  nations  from  navigating  the  passage  which  connects  it 
with  the  Mediterranean,  both  shores  of  this  passage  being 
also  portions  of  the  Turkish  territory.  But  when  Turkey 
lost  a  part  of  her  possessions  bordering  upon  this  sea,  and 
Russia  had  formed  her  commercial  establishments  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine,  both  that  empire  and  other  maritime 
powers  became  entitled  to  participate  in  the  commerce  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  consequently  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
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Danhmrelles  and  tke  Bosphoms.  This  right  was  expresaly 
recognized  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829.  But  the 
right  of  free  Davigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  consequent 
right  of  passage  liirongh  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus, 
was  not^jonstrued  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  territorial  juris^ 
diction  which  the  Ottoman  Porte  exercises  over  these  straits. 
These  straits  are  bounded  on  both  sides  by  the  territory  of 
the  Sultan,  and  are,  in  most  parts,  less  than  six  miles  wide, 
consequently,  he  has  a  right  to  exclude  all  foreign  i^hips  of 
war  from  entering  or  passing  either  the  Dardanelles  or  the 
Bosphorus.  This  right  has  also  been  recognized  in  the  trea* 
ties  of  1840, 1841,  and  1866,  and  may  be  considered  as  per- 
manently incorporated  into  the  public  law  of  Europe.  {Ri- 
qudrntj  Dereeko  Pub.  InL,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  4 ;  Wheaion^  JElem. 
Int.  LauDy  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §  10 ;  Vattel,  Droit  dee  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  23, 
§  287 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  39, 156 ;  Wheaion, 
SSst  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  677, 683 ;  Martens,  Nouveau  Recueil, 
tome  8,  p.  148 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;  Wildman,  Int. 
Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  2 ;  Phillinwre,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  Appen. 
p.  828;  Meffter,  Droit  Intematicmal,  §76.) 

§22.  The  great  inland  lakes,  and  their  navigable  outlets, 
are  considered  as  subject  to  the  same  rule  as  inland  seas : 
where  enclosed  within  the  limits  of  a  single  state  they  are 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  territory  of  that  state ;  but  if 
diflerent  nations  occupy  their  borders,  the  rule  of  mare  clau- 
sum  cannot  be  applied  to  the  navigation  and  use  of  their 
waters.  No  distinction  is  made  between  salt  water  lakes,  or 
inland  seas,  and  fresh  water  lakes.  The  right  of  territorial 
jurisdiction  over  the  outlets  of  these  inland  waters,  when 
narrow,  and  of  excluding  foreign  ships  of  war,  will  be  par- 
ticularly discussed  in  another  chapter.  ( Wheaton,  Elem..  Int. 
Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §11;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §165; 
Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1, 
pp.  71,  7:i;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Geris,  §§39,  166; 
Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  76  ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int., 
lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  4;  HautefeuMe,  Des  Natiwis  Neutres,  tit.  1, 
ch.  8.) 

§  28.  A  river  which  flows,  for  its  entire  length,  through 
the  territory  of  a  state,  is  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  its 
dominion,  including  the  bays  and  estuaries  formed  by  its 
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junction  with  the  sea.  Where  the  entire  upper  portion  of 
a  navigable  river  is  inchided  within  a  single  state,  the  part 
so  enclosed  is  undoubtedly  the  property  of  such  state. 
Where  a  navigable  river  forms  the  boundary  of  coterminous 
states,  the  middle  of  the  channel, —  the^um  aqu/u^ — or  thai- 
weg^  is  generally  taken  at  the  line  of  their  seperation,  the 
presumption  of  law  being,  that  the  right  of  navigation  is 
common  to  them  both.  But  this  presumption  may  be  rebut- 
ted or  destroyed  by  actual  proof  of  the  exclusive  title  of  one 
of  the  ripuarian  proprietors  to  the  entire  river.  Such  title 
may  have  been  acquired  by  prior  occupancy,  purchase,  ces- 
sion, treaty,  or  any  one  of  the  modes  by  which  other  public 
territory  may  be  acquired.  But  where  the  river  not  only 
separates  the  conterniinous  states,  but  also  their  territorial 
jurisdictions,  the  thalweg^  or  middle  channel,  forms  the  line 
of  separation  through  the  bays  and  estuaries  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  river  flow  into  the  sea.  As  a  general  rule, 
this  line  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  deepest  channel, 
although  it  may  divide  the]  river  and  its  estuaries  into 
two  very  unequal  parts.  But  the  deeper  channel  may  be 
less  suited,  or  totally  unfit,  for  the  purposes  of  navigation, 
in  which  case,  the  dividing  line  would  be  in  the  middle  of 
the  one  which  is  best  suited  and  ordinarily  used  for  that 
object.  The  division  of  the  islands  in  the  river  and  its  bays, 
would  follow  the  same  rule.  ( WheatoUj  Ulem.  Int.  Law,  pt. 
2,  ch.  4,  §  11 ;  ,  Vatiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  22,  §§  266, 
268,  270 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  39 ;  Heffter, 
Droit  International,  §§  66,  77  ;  PhUlimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1, 
§  155 ;  Puffendorf,  de  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  4,  cap.  7,  §  2 ;  Gund- 
ling,  Jus.  Nat.,  p.  248 ;  Wolfiics,  Jus.  Gentium,  §§  106-109 ; 
Stypmannus,  Jus.  Marit,  etc.,  cap.  5,  n.  476-552;  Merlin, 
Repertoire,  voc.  alluvium  ;  Rayneval,  Droit  de  la  Nature,  tome 
1,  p.  307 ;  De  Lussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit  2,  §  57.) 

§  24.  Where  the  dividing  line  of  two  states  is  water,  as  a 
river  or  lake,  which  is  subject  to  changes,  important  ques- 
tions may  arise  respecting  the  rights  of  property.  Thus, 
where,  by  a  gradual  and  insensible  movement,  the  water 
advances  on  one  side  and  recedes  on  the  other,  or  by  detri- 
tion on  one  side  and  deposit  on  the  other,  a  portion  of  the 
soil  is  gradually  transferred,  there  is  evidently  a  loss  to  one 
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state  and  an  increase  to  the  other.  So  also,  where  islands 
are  washed  away  on  one  side  of  the  channel,  and  new  ones 
formed  on  the  other,  there  is  a  corresponding  change  of  ter- 
ritory. Again,  suppose  that  the  river  or  lake  which  consti- 
tutes the  boundaty,  has  suddenly  changed  its  bed,  will  this 
change  produce  a  corresponding  increase  or  dimunition  of 
territory  to  the  adjacent  proprietors  ?  The  Roman  law  deter- 
mined with  great  care  the  eflfects  of  changes  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  waters  upon  the  ownership  of  private  lands;  and  the 
influence  of  this  law  is  manifest  in  the  rules  adopted  by  pub- 
licists with  respect  to  international  property.  {GrotiuSj  De 
Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac.,  lib.  2,  cap.  8,  §§  16, 17 ;  Puffendarf,  Be  Jure 
Nat  et  Gent^  lib.  4.  cap.  7,  §  11 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens.^  liv. 
1,  ch,  22,  §§  268-277 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens.,  §  45 ; 
Kluber,  Droit  de^  Gens  Mod,,  §  134;  Ortolan,  Domaine  Iniemor 
tional.  §  78-84 ;  Gunther,  JEkrop.  Volkerreckt,  t.  2,  p.  66 ;  JRay- 
neval,  Inst,  du  Droit  Nat,  liv.  2,  ch.  11 ;  Bowyer,  Universal 
PubUc  Law,  ch.  28  ;  Pothier,  (Euvres  de,  tome  10,  pp.  87,  88 ; 
Voet,  ad  Pandects,  tome  1,  pp.  606,  607 ;  Hdnecdus,  Becita- 
cianes,  lib.  2,  tit  1,  §§  866-369;  Las  Siete  Partidas,  Part.  3,  tit. 
28, 1.  31 ;  Alvarez,  Institutes,  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  §  6 ;  Asso,  Ihstitu- 
clones,  p.  101 ;  Gomez,  Mementos,  lib.  2,  tit.  4,  §  3 ;  Febrero 
Mexicana,  tomo  1,  p.  161 ;  Sola  Mexicana,  tomo  2,  p.  62 ;  Jus- 
tinian, Inst,  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  §§20-24 ;  Heffter,  Ih^oit  International, 
§77;  De  Camps,  Manuel  des  Prop,  Biv.,  passim;  Chardon, 
Droit  d' Alluvion,  passim ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1, 
tit.  1,  cap.  4.) 

§  26.  Where  the  moving  of  the  dividing  water  is  so  gradual 
as  to  be  almost  insensible,  the  changes  produced  are  not 
.considered  as  acqusitions  and  losses  of  property,  but  the 
natural  consequences  of  property  already  existing  ;  because, 
the  thing  owned  is  naturally  susceptible  of  this  physical 
increase  or  decrease.  In  such  a  case,  whether  the  dividing 
water  belongs  entirely  to  one  state,  or  the  boundary  is  the 
middle  or  thalweg,  each  party  gains  or  loses  accordingly 
as  the  increase  or  decrease  is  upon  its  side.  The  same  rule 
applies  to  the  gradual  removal  or  fonnation  of  islands  in  a 
river  or  lake  which  divides  states,  or  in  the  sea,  within  the 
territorial  limits  or  Ugne  de  respect  of  a  state  bordering  upon 
the  ocean.    Moreover,  a  state  has  a  certain  right  of  preemp- 
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tion  to  islands  formed  adjacent  to  its  coast,  even  outside  of 
this  line  of  respect.  Bilt  the  case  is  very  different  where 
the  river  abandons  its  ancient  bed  and  forms  a  new  channel, 
or  where  a  lake  leaves  its  former  banks  and  forms  a  new 
lake,  or  a  scries  of  new  lakes  ;  the  boundaries  of  the  states 
remain  in  the  abandoned  bed  of  the  river,  or  in  the  position 
formerly  occupied  by  the  lake.  {Ghrotms^  de  Jut.  BeL  ac  JPac., 
lib.  7,  cap.  S,  §  17 ;  Oriolarij  Domainc  Inienmtionaly  §§  85,-^8 ; 
Seffter^  Droit  International^  §  69,  note ;  GuntheVy  JEurop.  Vd- 
kerrechty  t.  2,  p.  67 ;  Pestel^  Commentarii  de  Hepub.  Bataca.y 
§  268 ;  Baynevaly  Inst,  du  DroU  Nat.^  liv.  2,  oh.  11 ;  Bmoyer^ 
Universal  Public  LaWj  ch.  28 ;  Pothier,  (Euvres  de,  tome  10, 
pp.  88,  et  seq.;  Riquetme^  Derecho  Pub.  Int.^  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap. 
4 ;  BeUoy  Derecho  IniemacioTialj  pt.  1,  cap.  8 ;  Pando,  Derecho 
IntemacioTud,  p.  99 ;  Ahnedaj  Derecho  Publico^  tomo  1,  p.  199 ; 
Gushing^  Opinions  U.  8.  AiCys.  GenL^  vol.  8,  p.  176 ;  Orittenden^ 
Opinions  U.  S.  AtVys.  GenL^  vol.  5,  pp.  264,  412 ;  Pufendorf, 
de  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  4,  cap.  5,  §  8 ;  WolfiuSj  Jus.  Gentium^ 
§§  108,  109;  De  Camps,  Manuel  des  Prop.  JBiv.,  passim ;  Char- 
don.  Droit  d*  Alluvion,  passim ;  Proudlion  et  Dumay,  Domame 
Public,  tome  4,  ch.  66,  sec.  7.) 

§  26.  Where  a  navigable  river,  during  a  part  of  its  course, 
flows  through  the  territory  or  forms  the  boundary  ot  one 
state,  but  passes  through  a  third  state  before  it  enters  the 
sea,  questions  of  some  difficulty  have  arisen  with  respect  to 
its  dominion  and  use.  It  is,  however,  now  generally  cpnce- 
ded  that  the  right  of  navigation,  for  commercial  purposes,  is 
common  to  all  the  nations  inhabiting  the  different  parts  of 
its  banks.  But  this  right  of  innocent  passage,  being  what  the 
text-writers  call  an  imperfect  right,  its  exercise  is  necessarily 
modified  by  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  state  which  is 
affected  by  it,  and  can  only  be  effectually  secured  by  mutual 
conventions,  regulating  the  mode  of  its  exercise.  In  other 
words,  the  outlet  of  the  river  being  entirely  within  the  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  of  one  state,  that  state  may  establish  and 
enforce  all  proper  and  necessary  regulations,  so  that  this  right 
of  innocent  passage  shall  neither  endanger  its  own  safety  nor 
interfere  with  its  own  paramount  right  of  legislation  and  juris- 
diction. The  Roman  law  declared  navigable  rivers  to  be  so 
&r  public  property,  that  a  free  passage  over  them  was  open 
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ta  evexybody,  but  distinguished  between  rivers  and  the  sea, 
the  former  being  classed  among  res  pubUcaCy  and  the  latter 
among  rea  communes,  {Justinian^  lustitutes^  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  § 
1-2 ;  PhiUmore^  On  Int.  iaw?,  vol.  1,  §§  155-6  \  Grotius,  de  Jur. 
Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  2,  cap.  2,  §§  12-14 ;  VaUd,  DroU  des  Gens, 
Uv.  2,  ch.  9,  §§  126-130 ;  ch.  10,  §§  182-134 ;  Puffendorf,  de 
Jur.  NaU  et  GenLy  lib-  3,  cap.  3,  §§  3-6;  Poison,  Law  of 
Nations^  sec.  5;  WUdmrniy  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  76;  Ortolan, 
Domaine  Intemationaly  §  44;  Bowyer,  ^Universal  PubUc  LaWy 
ch.  28 ;  HeffteTy  Droit  Intemationaly  §  77 ;  Biquelmne,  Derecho 
Pub.  Ini.y  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  4 ;  De  Cussyy  Droit  Marituney  liv. 
1,  tit.  2,  §  67.) 

§  27.  The  Roman  law  also  declares  the  right  to  use  the 
shores  to  be  an  incident  to  that  of  the  water,  and  the  right  to 
navigate  a  river  carries  with  it  the  right  to  tnoor  vessels  to 
its  banks,  to  lade  and  unlade  cargoes,  etc.  Publicists  have 
applied  this  principle  of  the  Roman  civil  law  to  the  same  case 
between  nations,  and  infer  the  right  to  use  the  adjacent  land 
for  the  purposes,  as  means  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the 
end,  for  which  the  free  navigation  of  the  water  is  permitted. 
The  principal  right  would  seem  to  draw  after  it  the  incidental 
right  of  using  all  the  means  which  are  necessary  to  secure  its 
proper  ei\joyment.  But  this  incidental  right,  like  the  prin- 
cipal right  itself,  is  imperfect  in  its  nature,  and  the  mutual 
convenience  of  both  parties  must  be  consulted  in  its  exercise. 
( Wheatony  JElem.  Int.  LaWy  pt  2,  ch.  4,  §  18 ;  Phillimorey  On 
Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  §§  157-161 ;  GroUaSy  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac, 
lib.  2,  cap.  2,  §  15 ;  Puffendorfy  de  Jur.  Naturae  et  Genty  lib.  3, 
cap.  3,  §  8 ;  Vattely  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  9,  §  129  ;  Jus- 
tiniany  InstituteSy  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  §§  1-5 ;  BowyeTy  Uuiversal  Pub- 
lic LaWy  ch.  28.) 

§  28.  Such  right  of  innocent  passage,  though  an  imperfect 
right,  and  requiring  mutual  conventions  regulating  the  mode 
of  its  exercise,  is,  nevertheless,  a  real,  subsisting  right,  foun- 
ded upon  the  law  of  nature,  and  recognized  by  the  most 
approved  writers  on  public  law.  It  may  also  be  added,  that 
it  has  been  recognized  by  the  general  consent  of  nations,  and 
must  now  be  regarded  as  an  established  principle  of  interna- 
tional law.  ( Wheatmy  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §§  12-14 ; 
WUdmoHy  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  76 ;  PhilUmorey  On  Int.  LaWy 
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vol.  1,  §§  155-169 ;  GrotiuSy  de  Jur,  Bd.  ac  Pac.^  lib.  2,  cap.  8, 
§§  7-12 ;  Puffendorf,  de  Jur.  Nat  et  Gent.,  lib.  3,  cap.  3,  §§  5, 
et  seq. ;  Bowyer^  Universal  Public  LaWj  ch.  28  ;  Eeffier^  Droit 
International^  §§  77-80 ;  jBeflo,  Derecho  Iniemadonal^'pt.  1,  cap. 
3,  §  5 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  4 ;  De 
Qis8y,  Droit  Maritime,  \iv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  57.) 

§  29.  Bat  those  interested  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  princi- 
pal right,  and  its  incidents,  may  renounce  them  entirely,  or 
consent  to  modify  theni  in  such  a  manner  as  mutual  conve- 
nience and  policy  may  dictate.  Thus,  by  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, the  navigation  of  the  river  Scheldt  was  closed  to  the 
Belgic  provinces,  in  favor  of  the  Dutch ;  and  by  the  treaties 
of  Vienna,  and  subsequent  conventions,  the  ripuarian  powers, 
on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  of  Europe,  agreed  to  certain 
detailed  regulations  respecting  their  navigation  through  the 
territory  of  the  states  in  which  such  rivers  debouched  into 
the  ocean.  But  this  agreement  of  the  ripuarian  states  to 
regulations  of  police  and  fixed  toll  duties  on  vessels  and  mer- 
chandise passing  through  the  territory  of  another  state,  to 
and  from  the  sea,  or  even  an  entire  surrender  or  renounce- 
ment of  the  right,  cannot  be  adduced  as  an  agument  against 
the  existence  of  the  right  itself.  On  the  contrary,  if  no  such 
right  existed,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  its  regulation, 
and  its  renouncement  would  be  an  act  of  supererogation. 
( Wheaton,  Mem.  Int  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §  15 ;  Wheaion,  Hist. 
Law  of  Nations,  pp.  282-4,  652  ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol. 
1,  §§  157-160 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  5 ;  Heffter,  Droit 
International,  §§  77-80.) 

§  80.  The  navigation  of  the  Rhine  has  often  afforded  mat- 
ters of  difficulty  and  dispute  between  the  states  which  border 
on  it,  or  through  whose  territories  it  flows.  By  Annexe  six- 
teen to  the  final  act  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  the 
free  navigation  of  this  river  was  confirmed  "  in  its  whole 
course,  from  the  point  where  it  becomes  navigable  to  the 
sea,  ascending  and  descending."  The  interpretation  of  these 
stipulations  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  between  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  and  other  states  interested  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  that  river,  from  the  fact  that  the  Rhine,  properly  so 
called,  does  not  empty  into  the  sea,  but  loses  its  waters 
among  the  sandy  downs  at  Kulwick,  the  navigation  being 
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carried  on  through  the  mouths  or  arm&  of  the  sea  called  the 
Lecky  the  Yssel^  and  the  Waal  and  Meuse.  After  a  long  and 
tedious  negotiation,  the  question  was  finally  settled  by  the 
convention  of  Mayence  in  1841,  providing  for  the  free  navi- 
gation and  commerce  of  the  ripuarian  states  "  into  the  sea," 
with  minate  regulations  of  police,  and  fixed  toll  duties  on 
vessels  and  merchandise  paying  to  and  from  the  sea,  and  to 
the  ports  of  the  upper  ripuarian  states  on  the  Rhine.  ( Whea- 
ton^  Mem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §§  16,  17 ;  Wheaton,  Hist.  Int. 
Law,  pp.  498-501 ;  Martens,  Nouveau  Recueil,  tome  9,  p.  252 ; 
PhUlimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  163-168 ;  Ortolan,  Dommne 
International,  §44.) 

§  31.  The  same  principle  was  extended  in  1815,  by  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  to  the  navigation  of  the  Neckar,  the  Mayn, 
the  Moselle,  the  Mtxise,  and  the  Scheldt;  and  similar  provis- 
ions were  made  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Elbe  in  1821, 
and,  at  other  periods,  for  the  Po,  the  Danube,  the  Vistula, 
and  other  rivers  of  ancient  Poland.  The  treaty  of  Westpha- 
lia, 1648,  by  which  the  independence  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces wa43  acknowledged  by  Spain,  contained  a  stipulation 
by  which  the  river  Scheldt  was  to  continue  shut  on  the  side 
of  the  former,  who  were  proprietors  of  both  banks,  toward 
the  sea.  It  was  also  stipulated,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  Provinces  should  abstain  from  frequenting  the  places 
occupied  by  Spain  in  the  East  Indies.  Another  motive 
alleged  by  the  Dutch  for  this  stipulation,  closing  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  lower  Scheldt,  was,  that  the  whole  course  of  the 
two  branches  of  this  river,  which  passed  within  the  domin- 
ions of  Holland,  was  entirely  artificial;  that  it  owed  its  exis- 
tence to  the  skill  and  labor  of  Dutchmen ;  that  its  banks  had 
been  erected  and  maintained  by  them  at  great  expense.  The 
emperor  Joseph  11.,  in  1781,  attempted  to  open  the  naviga- 
tion of  this  river,  and  for  this  purpose,  in  1784,  brought  for- 
ward several  antiquated  claims  against  the  republic.  A 
compromise  was  eflfected  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  in 
1785,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  river  Scheldt,  from 
Saftingen  to  the  sea,  should  continue  to  be  shut  on  the  side 
of  the  States  General,  as  well  as  the  canals  of  Sas,  Swin, 
and  the  other  mouths  of  the  sea  there  terminating,  conform- 
ably to  the  treaty  of  Munster.     In  return  for  these  couces- 
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810118,  the  Batch  accorded  several  of  the  emperor's  demands, 
and  agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  ten  millions  of  florins. 
The  claim  of  Holland  in  this  discussion  was  defended  by 
Mirabeau,  on  the  ground  of  positive  conventional  law.  He 
was  not  absolutely  opposed  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  but,  on  the  contrary,  endeavored  to  show  how  it 
might  be  opened  without  danger  to  Holland  and  Europe,  by 
the  independence  of  Belgium,  which  would  form  a  neutral 
barrier  to  the  United  Provinces.  The  free  navigation  of 
this  river  was  again  seriously  discussed  in  1792-3,  in  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  between  Holland,  Belgium,  Eng- 
land and  France ;  and  the  question  finally  settled,  as  before 
stated,  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  on  the  basis  of 
the  celebrated  memoir  presented  by  Baron  Wilhelm  Von 
Humboldt  ( Whrnton^  Hist.  Laic  of  Nations^  pp.  282,  361, 
498 ;  Wheaion,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §§  16, 17 ;  Martens, 
Nouveau  Recueil,  tome  9,  p.  861 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law, 
vol.  1,  §§164-168;  Martens,  Rec.  de  TraiUs,  tome  30,  p.  209; 
Mayer,  Corpus  Juris.  Germ.,  tome  2,  pp.  224-239,  298 ;  OrUh 
Ian  Domain  International,  §44 ;  De  Cassy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv. 
1,  tit  2,  §  57.) 

§  32.  By  the  treaty  of  1768,  between  France,  Spain,  and 
Great  Britain,  the  boundary  between  the  French  and  British 
possessions  in  North  America  was  the  middle  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  Iberville,  and  thence, 
through  that  river  and  lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  to 
the  sea.  The  right  of  freely  navigating  the  Mississippi,  from 
its  source  to  the  sea,  was,  at  the  same  time,  secured  to  ^he 
subjects  of  Great  Britain.  Both  Louisiana  and  Florida  were 
afterwards  ceded  to  Spain  by  France  and  Great  Britain.  By 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  its  citizens  had 
acquired  the  same  rights,  with  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  had  belonged  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain. 
But  Spain,  having  becon'e  possessed  of  both  banks  of  that 
river,  from  its  mouth  to  a  considerable  distance  above, 
claimed  its  exclusive  navigation  below  the  southern  bound- 
ary of  the  United  States.  This  claim  was  contested  by  the 
United  States,  as  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  1763,  as  well  as  in 
violation  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations.  The  dispute 
was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  San  Lorenzo  el  Real,  in  1795, 
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by  which  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  secured 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  its  whole  breadth, 
from  its  source  to  the  ocean.  By  the  subsequent  acquisition 
of  Louisiana  and  Florida  by  the  United  States,  the  whole 
river,  from  its  source  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  included 
within  their  territory,  and,  consequently,  to  them  belonged 
the  exclusive  right  of  its  navigation.  ( Wheatxm^  JElem.  InL 
Laio,  pt  2,  ch.  4,  §  18 ;  Phillimore,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  §  169; 
J^heatan,  Hist  Lmv  of  Nations,  pp.  506,  et  seq. ;  Waile,  State 
Papersy  vol.  10,  pp.  135-140 ;  De  Oussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv. 
1,  tit  2,  §  57 ;  liv.  2,  ch.  28.) 

§  88.  The  relative  position  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  says  Mr.  Wheaton,  in  respect  to  the  navigation  of 
the  great  northern  lakes  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  appears 
to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  and  Spain,  previ- 
ously to  the  cession  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  in  respect  to 
the  Mississippi;  the  United  States  being  in  possession  of 
the  southern  shores  of  the  lakes  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  point  where  their  northern  boundary  strikes  that  river, 
and  Great  Britain  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  lakes  and  of 
the  river  to  the  same  point,  and  of  both  banks  of  the  river, 
from  the  latitude  forty-five  degrees  north  to  the  sea.  The 
United  States  claimed  the  right  to  navigate  the  St.  Lawrence, 
to  and  from  the  sea,  as  one  to  which  they  were  entitled  by 
the  laws  of  nations.  In  addition  to  the  arguments  used  in 
support  of  their  right,  in  1795,  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  when  Spain  possessed  both  banks  of  that  river 
ney  its  mouth,  the  United  States  fortified  their  claim 
by  the  consideration  that  this  navigation  was  before  the  war 
of  the  American  revolution,  the  common  property  of  all  the 
British  subjects  inhabiting  this  continent,  having  been 
acquired  from  France  by  the  united  exertions  of  the  mother 
country  and  the  colonies  in  the  war  of  1756  ;  and  that  their 
claim  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  nature  with  that  of  Great  Britain  to  the  nav- 
igation of  the  Mississippi,  recognized  in  1763,  when  the 
mouth  and  lower  shores  of  that  river  were  held  by  another 
power. 

The  arguments  of  the  British  government  against  this 
claim  were  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  United  States, 
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and  do  not  seem  wall  founded  npon  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law.  The  discassion  at  the  time, — ^1826, — ^led  to  no 
other  resalt  than  to  present  the  subject  to  the  more  delibe- 
rate consideration  of  the  two  nations.  The  question,  how- 
ever, was  satisfactorily  arranged  by  the  commercial  treaty 
of  the  5th  of  June,  1854,  between  the  two  countries,  the 
fourth  article  of  which  provides,  that  the  citizens  and  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  navigate 
the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  the  canals  of  Canada,  used  as  the 
means  of  communicating  between  the  great  lakes  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  with  their  vessels,  boats,  and  crafts,  as  folly 
and  freely  aa  the  subjects  of  her  Britanic  Majesty,  subject 
only  to  the  same  tolls  and  other  assessments  as  now  are,  or 
may  hereafter,  be  exacted  of  her  Majesty's  said  subjects ;  it 
being  understood,  however,  that  the  British  government 
retains  the  right  of  suspending  this  privilege,  on  giving  due 
notice  thereof  to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  {De 
Ousst/,  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  2,  ch.  28 ;  WheatoUj  Elem.  InL  LoojOy 
pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §  19;  Wheaton^  HisL  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  511,  et 
seq.;  PhiUimore,  On  Intematmud  LaWy  vol,  1,  §  170 ;  Ckmgreas. 
Does.,  1827-1828,  No.  43 ;  Hansard^  Pari  Deb.,  vol.  127,  No. 
6,  pp,  1073-4;   U.  S.  litotes  at  Large,  vol.  10,  p.  1091.) 
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perty—  f  3.  Law  of  personal  property  —  ?  4.  Law  of  contracts  —  g  6.  Ex- 
ceptions tornle  of  comity  in  contracts — g  6.  Rnle  of  judicial  proceeding — 
2  7.*  Law  of  personal  capacity  and  duty — {8.  Droit  d'anbaine  and  droit 
de  retraction — {9.  Law  of  escheat — g  10.  Foreign  marriages — g  11.  For- 
eign divorces — g  12.  Laws  of  trade  and  navigation — g  13.  Laws  of  bank- 
ruptcy— g  14.  Law  of  treason  and  other  crimes — g  16.  Judicial  power  of 
a  state — g  16.  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  actions — g  17.  Jurisdiction  of 
a  state  over  its  own  citizens — g  18.  Over  alien  residents  —  g  19.  Over  real 
property  —  g  20.  Over  personal  property — g  21.  Rule  of  decision  in  case 
of  personal  property — g  22.  Distinction  between  contracts  inter  vivos  and 
causa  mortis — g  23.  Between  assignments  in  bankruptcy  and  voluntary 
assignments — g24.  Jurisdiction  over  public  and  private  vessels  on  the 
high  seas  —  g  25.  Public  armed  vessels  and  their  prises  in  foreign  ports— 
g  26.  Private  vessels  in  foreign  ports — g  27.  Summary  of  the  judicial  pow- 
ers of  a  state — g  28.  Extradition  of  criminals — g  29.  Extra  territorial  ope- 
ration of  a  criminal  sentence — g30.  Conclusiveness  of  foreign  judgments 
in  personal  actions — g31.  Conclusivenes  of  foreign  judgments  in  ran — 
g  32.  Foreign  courts,  how  far  exclusive  judges  of  their  own  jurisdiction  — 
g  33.  Proof  of  foreign  laws — g34.  Proof  of  foreign  contracts  and  instni- 
ments — g35.  Of  foreign  judgments  and  documentary  evidence. 

§  1.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  exclusive  power 
of  civil  and  criminal  legislation,  is  one  of  the  essential  rights 
of  every  independent  and  sovereign  state.  An  infringement 
upon  this  right  is  a  limitation  of  the  natural  sovereignty  of 
the  state,  and  if  extended  to  a  general  denial  of  this  power, 
io» 
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it  is  justly  considered  as  depriving  the  state  of  one  of  its  most 
essential  attributes,  and  as  reducing  it  to  the  position  of 
dependence  upon  the  will  of  another.  In  such  a  case,  it  can 
no  longer  claim  to  be  numbered  among  independent  and 
sovereign  states,  for  it  no  longer  possesses  the  attributes 
necessary  to  entitle  it  to  rank  as  such  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  viz.:  the  right  to  exercise  its  volition,  and  the  capacity 
to  contract  obligations.  ( Vide  Ante,  chapter  iii.,  §  1,  and  chap- 
ter iv.,  §  14 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  1,  §  4  ;  Wheaton^ 
Mm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  1 ;  Riqvdme,  Derecho,  Pub.  Int., 
lib.  2,  tit.  1,  cap.  1 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;  Gurden, 
De  Diplomatie,  tome  1,  pt.  3,  §  7 ;  Merlin,  Pepertoire,  verb.  Sou- 
veraineti;  DaUoz,  Pepertoire  verb.  Souveraineti.) 

§  2.  This  sovereign  right  of  legislation  extends,  (with  the 
exceptions  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,)  to  the  regulation  of 
all  real  or  immoveable  property  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  state,  no  matter  by  what  title  such  property  may  be 
held,  or  whether  it  belongs  to  aliens  or  to  citizens  of  the 
state.  The  law  of  the  place,  where  real  or  immovable  pro- 
perty is  situate,  or  the  lex  loci  rei  sitae,  governs  in  everything 
relating  to  the  tenure,  title,  and  transfer  of  such  property. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  descent,  device,  or  conveyance  of  real 
property,  in  a  foreign  country,  must  be  governed  by,  and  exe- 
cuted according  to,  the  local  laws  of  the  state  where  such 
property  is  situate.  And  where  these  local  laws  prescribe, 
as  to  instruments  for  the  transfer  of  real  property,  particular 
forms  which  can  only  be  observed  in  the  place  where  it  is 
situated,  such  as  the  registry  of  a  deed,  or  the  probate  of  a 
will,  the  transfer  cannot  be  executed  in  a  foreign  country. 
But,  by  the  rules  of  international  jurisprudence,  recognized 
among  the  different  nations  of  the  European  continent,  if 
the  property  is  allowed,  by  the  lex  loci  rei  sitae^  to  be  alienated 
by  deed  or  will,  and  the  local  laws  do  not  require  forms 
which  must  necessarily  be  observed  in  the  place  where  it  is 
situated,  the  deed  or  will  may  be  executed  according  to  the 
law  of  the  place  where  it  is  made.  But  the  application  of 
the  rule  is  less  liberal  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  ; 
the  formalities  required  by  the  laws  of  the  state  where  the 
land  lies  being  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  transfer. 
( Wheaion^  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  3 ;  Huberus,  Praelect., 
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lib.  1,  tit  8,  §  16 ;  Fodix,  Droit  Int.  Privi,  §  52 ;  Stan/,  Ccmflic^ 
of  Laws,  §§364-373,  428-483;  Sobinsmy.  Campbell,  3  Wkeon 
tan  Sep.,  p.  217 ;  United  States  v.  Crosby,  7  Oranch  Rep.,  p.  115 ; 
Massi,  Droit  Commercial,  tome  2,  §§  65,  et  seq.;  Bowyer,  Uni- 
versal Public  Law,  ch.  16;  Westlake,  Private  Int.  Law,  ch.  4; 
Coppin  V.  Coppin,  2  P.  W.  Pep.,  p.  291 ;  Brodie  v.  Barry,  2  Ves. 
ojid  Be.  Rep.,  p.  127 ;  Dundas  v.Dundas,  2  Dow.  and  CI.  Rep., 
p.  349 ;  Johnson  v.  TUford,  1  Russ.  and  My.  Rep.,  p.  244.) 

§3.  With  respect  to  personal  or  movable  property,  the 
same  rule  generally  prevails,  except  that  the  law  of  the  place 
where  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged  was  domiciled  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  governs  the  succession,  ab  intestato,  to  his 
personal  effects.  So,  also,  the  law  of  the  place  where  any 
instrument  relating  to  personal  property  is  executed,  by 
a  person  domiciled  in  that  place,  governs,  as  to  the  form, 
execution  and  interpretation  of  the  instrument.  Thus,  the 
validity,  effect  and  interpretation  of  a  testament  of  personal 
property,  must  be  determined  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
it  is  made,  and  where  the  party  making  it  is  domiciled.  Lex 
loci  domicilii  regit  actum.  The  rule  is  applicable  to  every  trans- 
fer, alienation,  or  disposition  made  by  the  owner,  whether  it. 
be  inter  vivos,  or  causa  mortis,  and  is  founded  on  the  maxim 
that  personal  property  has  no  locality,  but  adheres  to  the 
person  of  its  owner.  Mobilia  sequuntur  personam.  There  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule ;  first,  in  cases  where  the  local  or  cus- 
tomary law  of  the  place  gives  to  the  particular  property  a 
necessarily  implied  locality ;  and  second,  in  special  cases  pro- 
vided for  by  local  statutes.  Thus,  by  the  laws  of  some  coun- 
tries, certain  movables  are  considered  as  annexed  to  immov- 
ables, either  by  incorporation,  or  as  incidents,  and  therefore 
partake  of  the  character  of  the  latter,  such  as  fixtures  of  per- 
sonal property  in  houses,  under  the  English  common  law. 
Heritable  bonds,  ground  rents,  and  other  rents  on  land,  are 
ranked,  by  the  Scottish  law,  among  the  class  of  immovables. 
Contracts  respecting  public  funds,  or  stocks,  may  be  required 
to  be  carried  into  execution,  according  to  the  local  law ;  and 
the  same  rule  may  properly  apply  to  the^transfer  of  shares 
in  bank,  insurance,  canal,  railroad,  and  other  companies 
which  owe  their  existence  to,  and  are  regulated  by,  peculiar 
local  laws.    Subject  to  these,  and  perhaps  some  other  excep- 
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tioDs,  the  general  rule  \%y  that  a  transfer  of  personal  property, 
good  by  the  law  of  the  owner's  domieil,  is  valid  wherever  it 
may  be  situate.  ( Wheaton,  Elevn,  Int  Law^  pt  2,  eh.  2,  §  6 ; 
Story,  Confiict  of  Laws,  §§  374-423 ;  Hubmis,  PraekcL,  Ub.  1, 
tit  3,  §§  14,  15 ;  FoeliXy  Droit  Int.  Privi,  §  37 ;  Bynkerahoek, 
Quaest,  Jur.  Pub,,  lib.  1,  cap.  16  ;  Hmry^  Foreign  Law.  App. 
p.  196;  Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb.  LoL,  §  6,  No.  3;  Massi, 
Droit  Commercial,  tome  2,  §§  66,  et  seq. ;  Bowyer,  Universal 
Public  Law,  ch.  16 ;  V.  S.  v.  Bank  of  U.  8.,  8  Bob.  Bep.,  p. 
262 ;  Black  v.  Zacharie,  3  Howard  Rep.,  p.  483 ;  Westlake,  Pri- 
vate Int.  Law,  ch.  8 ;  Sill  v.  Worsiaick,  1  JT.  Bl.  Rep.,  p.  690 ; 
Riquelm£,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  caps.  1-5 ;  Gardner, 
Institutes,  p.  122,  et  seq.) 

§  4.  The  general  law  of  contracts  is,  that  the  validity  of 
every  contract  is  to  be  decided  by  the  law  of  the  place  where 
it  is  made,  or,  in  legal  phraseology,  the  lex  loci  contractus  is  to 
govern  in  everything  respecting  the  form,  interpretation, 
obligation,  and  eiFect  of  the  contract.  "The  rule,"  says 
Story,  "  is  founded,  not  merely  in  the  convenience,  but  in 
the  necessities  of  nations;  for,  otherwise,  it  would  be  imprac- 
ticable for  them  to  carry  on  an  extensive  intercourse  with 
each  other.  The  whole  system  of  agencies,  purchases  and 
sales,  credits,  and  negotiable  instrumens,  rests  on  this  foun- 
dation ;  and  the  nation,  which  should  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  common  principles,  would  soon  find  its  whole  commer- 
cial intercourse  reduced  to  a  state  like  that  in  which  it  now 
exists  with  savage  tribes."  "In  this,  as  a  general  principle, 
there  eieems  a  universal  consent  of  courts  and  jurists,  foreign 
and  domestic.  The  same  rule  applies,  vice  versd,  to  the 
invalidity  of  contracts ;  if  void  or  illegal  by  the  law  of  the 
place  of  the  contract,  they  are  generally  held  void  and  illegal 
everywhere." 

We  have  already  mentioned  exceptions  to  this  rule,  in  the 
transfer  of  real  property,  which  is  governed  by  the  lex  loci  rd 
sitae^  and  in  the  transfer  of  immovable  property,  which, 
though  generally  governed  by  the  lex  domicilii^  is,  in  some 
cases,  subject  to  the  same  rule  as  real  property.  The  lex  loci 
contractus  cannot  apply  to  the  personal  status  and  capacity 
of  the  citizens  of  a  state,  or  to  cases  where  it  would  conflict 
with  the  laws  of  another  state  in  respect  to  its  police,  its 
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health,  its  commerce,  itd  revenue,  and  generally  itd  sover- 
eign authority,  and  the  rights  and  interests  of  its  citizens. 
These  exceptions,  says  Stoiy,  *<  result  from  the  consideration 
that  the  authority  of  the  acts  and  contracts  done  in  other 
states,  are  not  propria  vigore^  of  any  efficacy  beyond  the  terri- 
tories of  that  state,  and  whatever  is  attributed  to  them  else- 
where, is  from  comity  and  not  of  strict  right ;  and  every 
independent  community  will,  and  ought  to  judge  for  itself, 
how  far  that  comity  ought  to  extend.  The  reasonable  limi- 
tation is,  that  it  shall  not  su^r  prejudice  by  its  comity. 
Mr.  Justice  Best  has,  with  great  force,  said,  that,  in  cases 
taming  upon  the  comity  of  nations,  {comitas  inter  communitates^) 
it  is  a  maxim,  that  the  comity  cannot  prevail  in  cases  where 
it  violates  the  law  of  our  own  country,  the  law  of  nature,  or 
the  law  of  God.  Contracts,  therefore,  which  are  in  evasion 
or  fraud,  of  the  laws  of  a  country,  or  the  rights  or  duties  of 
it»  subjects,  contracts  against  good  morals,  or  religion,  or 
public  rights,  and  contracts  opposed  to  the  national  policy 
or  institutions,  are  deemed  nullities  in  every  country  aflfected 
by  such  considerations,  although  they  may  be  valid  by  the 
laws  of  the  place  where  they  are  made."  {Keni^  Com,  tm 
Am,  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  454,  455 ;  Wheaton^  JElem.  Int.  Law, 
pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  7 ;  Story,  CmfHct  of  Laws,  §§  242-244 ;  HvberuSy 
Praekct.,  lib.  1,  tit.  8,  §§  8,  6 ;  Justinian,  1  Institute,  lib.  1,  tit. 
2,  §  2 ;  Bouhier,  Les  Goutumes,  etc.,  ch.  21,  §  190 ;  Forbes  v. 
Oochrctne,  2  B.  and  Ores.  Sep.,  pp.  448-471 ;  Massi,  Droit  Comr- 
mercial,  tome  2,  §§  77,  et  seq. ;  Bowyer,  Universal  Public  LaWj 
ch.  16 ;  Westlake,  Private  Int.  Law,  ch.  7 ;  Eiquelme,  Dereoho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  cap.  4 ;  Gardner,  Institutes,  pp.  122,  e^ 
seq.) 

§  5.  But,  with  regard  to  these  exceptions  to  the  rule  of 
international  comity  as  applicable  to  contracts  of  personal  pro- 
perty, it  must  be  remembered  that  the  rule  is  based,  not  on 
the  conformity,  but  on  the  repugnancy  of  the  laws  of  differ- 
ent states.  When,  therefoi^,  it  is  said,  that  contracts  opposed 
to  the  national  poKcy  and  institutions  of  a  state,  or  to  good 
morals,  are  excepted  from  the  general  rule  of  comity,  it  is 
not  meant  that  all  contracts  unauthorized  by,  or  opposed  to 
the  laws  of  a  state,  are  thus  excepted.  Comity  is  the  general 
rule,  and  the  exceptions  are  strictly  limited  so  as  not  to  affect 
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the  principle  which  is  recognized  and  established  by  the  rule. 
Thus,  it  is  held  in  Massachusetts,  that  a  contract  for  the  sale 
and  delivery  of  slaves  in  a  foreign  state  where  such  sale  is 
not  prohibited,  may  be  sued  in  another  state  where  slaves 
cannot  be  imported.  But  if  the  delivery  was  to  be  in  a  state 
where  the  importation  was  interdicted,  the  contract  could 
not  be  sued  on  in  the  interdicting  state,  "  because  the  giving 
of  legal  effect  to  such  a  contract  would  be  repugnant  to  its 
rights  and  interests."  So  of  contracts  opposed  to  good 
morals,  ''  Marriages  not  naturally  unlawful,  but  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  one  state,  and  not  of  another,  if  celebrated 
where  they  are  not  prohibited,  would  be  holden  valid  in  a 
state  where  they  are  not  allowed.  As  in  this  state,  a  mar- 
riage between  a  man  and  his  deceased  wife's  sister  is  lawful, 
but  it  is  not  in  some  states.  Such  a  marriage  celebrated 
here,  would  be  held  valid  in  any  other  state,  and  the  parties 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  matrimonial  contract."  But, 
"  if  a  foreign  state  allows  of  marriages  incestuous  by  the 
law  of  nature,  as  between  parent  and  child,  such  marriage 
could  not  be  allowed  to  have  any  validity  here."  "In  an 
action  on  a  contract  made  in  a  foreign  state  by  a  prostitute,  to 
recover  the  wages  of  her  prostitution :  this  contract,  if  lawful 
where  it  was  made,  could  not  be  the  legal  ground  of  an  action 
here ;  for  the  consideration  is  confessedly  immoral,  and  a 
judgment  in  support  of  it  would  be  pernicious  from  its 
example.  And,  perhaps,  all  cases  may  be  considered  as  within 
this  exception,  which  are  founded  on  moral  turpitude,  in 
respect  eitlier  of  the  consideration  or  the  stipulation."  It  is 
thus  seen  that  these  exceptions,  with  respect  to  national  policy 
and  good  morals,  must,  in  the  first  case,  be  limited  to  con- 
tracts, the  execution  of  which  would  be  repugn  ent  to  its 
interests  and  rights  of  sovereignty ;  and,  in  the  second  case, 
those  which  are  founded  on  moral  turpitude,  in  respect  either 
of  the  consideration  or  the  stipulation.  So,  when  it  is  said 
that  the  rule  of  comity  does  not  apply  to  contracts  made  in 
evasion  or  fraud  of  the  laws  of  a  country,  or  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  its  subjects,  it  is  not  meant  that  all  contracts 
made  in  conformity  with  laws  of  the  place  of  the  contract, 
but  which  would  have  been  void  if  made  in  the  place  of  the 
forum  as  being  prohibited  by  its  laws,  are  excepted  from 
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that  rule.  Thus,  in  certain  caseSy  where  the  law  of  a  state 
prohibits  particular  kinds  of  voluntary  assignments  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors,  it  has  been  held  that  those  made  in  for- 
eign states,  and  which  come  within  the  prohibition,  although 
valid  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  made,  will  not  be  sus- 
tained in  the  forum  of  the  state  so  prohibiting  them.  But 
the  exception  in  those  cases  is  not  made  on  the  ground  of 
repugnancy  in  the  laws  of  the  two  places,  for  that  would,  as 
has  already  been  shown,  make  the  exception  the  general 
rule,  and  destroy  the  very  foundation  of  the  law  of  interna- 
tional comity.  The  exception,  with  respect  to  personal  pro- 
perty, when  made,  has  been  based  on  the  fact  that  the  for- 
eign assignment  was  injurious  to  the  rights  and  interests  of 
citizens  of  the  prohibiting  staie^  and  it  has  been  limited  to  pro- 
perty  tmthin  its  Jurisdiction^  at  the  time  of  the  assignment,  and 
held  by  the  law  as  pledged  for  the  payment  of  debts  due  within 
the  state.  ( WestiakCy  Private  Int.  Law^  ch.  6 ;  Story ^  Conflict 
of  LawSj  §§  245,  248 ;  JBurriU^  On  Assignments^  p.  836 ;  Green- 
woody,  Curtis^  6  Mass.  Eep.^  p.  378;  Zipcey  v.  Thompson^  1 
Gray  Hep.y  p.  243 ;  Ingraham  v.  Geyer,  13  Mass.  Rep.j  p.  147 ; 
Vamum  v.  Gamp^  1  Green  Rep.^  p.  326 ;  Thuret  v.  Jenkins^  7 
Martin  Rep.^  p.  353;  Richardson  v.  Leavitt,  1  Lou.  Ann.^  p. 
430;  WhUenwright  V.  Leavitt,  4  Lou.  Ann.,  p.  362;  U.  S.  v. 
Bank  of  U.  8.,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  262 ;  Black  v.  Zacharie,  3  Saw. 
Rep.,  p.  483 ;  Forbes  v.  Scannel,  13  Cal.  Rep.,  p.  242.) 

§  6  But  while  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made 
must  determine  the  obligation  of  the  contract,  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  suit  is  pending  must  regulate  the  remedy, 
or  manner  of  proceeding,  to  enforce  the  obligation.  Thus,  if 
a  contract  made  in  one  country  is  attempted  to  be  enforced, 
or  comes  incidentally  in  question,  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of 
another,  everything  relating  to  the  forms  of  proceeding,  and 
the  rules  of  evidence,  to  limitation  or  prescription,  and  to  the 
execution  of  judgments,  is  to  be  determined  solely  and  exclu- 
sively by  the  law  of  the  state  where  the  proceeding  is  pend- 
ing. In  general  terms,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  obligations 
of  a  contract  are  to  be  determined  by  the  lex  domicilii  or  lex 
loci  contractus,  and  the  proceeding  or  remedy  for  enforcing  it 
by  the  lex  fori.  "  The  reasons  for  this  doctrine,"  says  Justice 
Story,  "are  so  obvious,  that  they  scarcely  require  any  illus- 
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tmtioii^  The  business  of  the  administration  of  JQBti<ee  by  any 
nation  is,  in  a  peculiar  and  emphatic  sense,  a  part  of  its  pub* 
lie  right  and  duty.  Each  nation  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  such  a 
course  of  proceeding  as  best  comports  with  its  convenience 
and  interests,  and  the  interests  of  its  own  subjects,  for  whom 
its  laws  are  particularly  designed.  The  diffisrent  kinds  of 
remedies,  and  the  modes  of  proceeding  best  adapted  to  enforce 
rights  and  guard  against  wrongs,  must  materially  depend 
upon  the  structure  of  its  own  jurisprudence.  What  would 
be  well  adapted  to  the  jurisprudent^e,  customary  and  positive, 
of  one  nation,  for  rights  which  it  recognized,  or  for  duties 
which  it  enforced,  might  be  wholly  unfit  for  that  of  another 
nation,  either  as  having  gross  defects,  or  steering  wide  of  the 
appropriate  remedial  justice."  *  *  *  «^i  j^^^  gi^  nation 
can,  therefore,  be  justiy  required  to  do,  is  to  open  its  own 
tribunals  to  foreigners,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent,  as  they  are  open  to  its  own  subjects,  and  to  give  them 
the  redress,  as  to  rights  and  wrongs,  which  it  deems  fit  to 
acknowledge  in  its  own  municipal  code  for  natives  and  resi- 
dents." {Story ^  Conflict  of  LawSy  §§566,  657;  BouUenmSf 
TraiU  dea  LoiSj  etc.j  tome  2,  p.  462 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  L(iu)y 
vol.  2,  p.  118 ;  Robinson  v.  Bland,  2  Burr.  jSep.,  p.  1084;  Fenr 
wiekv.SearSj  1  Oranch  Rep,,  p.  269;  Ma$si,  Droit  Gommer^ 
cicdj  tome  2,  §§  220,  et  seq. ;  Riquebney  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib. 
2,  tit.  1,  caps.  1-5;   Westlake,  Private  Ini.  LaWj  ch.  14.) 

§  7.  The  right  of  municipal  legislation  of  a  sovereign  state 
extends  to  everything  affecting  the  state  and  capacity  of  its 
own  subjects,  with  respect  to  their  personal  rights  within  its 
own  territory,  and  also,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  conduct  of  all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction, 
whether  subjects  or  foreigners.  Moreover,  these  municipal 
laws,  in  some  cases,  operate  beyond  its  territorial  jurisdiction, 
with  respect  to  the  condition  and  personal  capacity  of  its  citi- 
zens, when  resident  iu  a  foreign  country;  such  as  the  quali- 
ties of  citizenship,  legitimacy  and  illegitimacy,  minority  and 
majority,  idiocy,  lunacy,  marriage  and  divorce.  The  laws  of 
a  state,  with  respect  to  these  qualities  or  capacities  of  its  sub. 
jects,  travel  with  them  wherever  they  go,  and  attach  to  them 
in  whatever  country  they  are  resident.  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  municipal  laws  of  one  state  cannot  interfere 
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with  any  rights  its  subjects  zoay  aoquirei  or  privileges  they 
may  enjoy,  under  the  laws  of  another  state,  while  they  are 
resident  in  such  foreign  state,  and  without  the  jurisdiction  of 
their  own  country.  The  same  rule  applies  to  personal  duties 
and  obligations.  A  citizen  of  one  country,  naturalized  or 
domiciled  in  another  state,  enjoys  the  rights  and  privileges 
given  him  by  the  state  where  he  is  so  naturalized  or  domi- 
ciled. The  laws  of  his  native  country  cannot  affect  him  per- 
sonally, so  long  as  he  is  without  its  jurisdiction.  But  if  be 
return  to  his  native  country,  and  place  himself  within  its  juris- 
diction, it  has  usually  been  held  that  he  becomes  not  only 
subject  to  its  laws  generally,  but  also  to  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations of  his  primitive  allegiance.  But  this  question  will 
be  more  particularly  considered  in  the  chapter  on  national 
character.  {Wheatony  Ulem.  Int.  LaWj  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §2,  note; 
MartenSj  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  92,  et  seq. ;  Massif  Droit 
Commercialy  tome  2,  §§55,  et  seq.;  BeUoy  Derecho  InterjiOr 
donal,  pt  1,  cap.  4,  §§  8-5 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Iritemationaly  §§  58- 
68;  WesilakCy  Private  International  Law,  ch,  13;  Foelix^  Droit 
InL  iVii?^,  §454.) 

§8.  In  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  the  rule  called  Jt^^ 
aUnnaiuSj  or  droit  d^aubaincy  was  established,  by  which  all  the 
property  of  a  deceased  foreigner,  whether  movable  or  immova- 
ble, waa  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  state,  to  the  exclusion 
of  his  heirs,  whether  claiming  ab  iniestatOy  or  under  a  will  of 
the  deceased*  But  the  progress  of  civilization  has  almost 
entirely  abolished  this  barbarous  and  inhospitable  usage. 
Judge  Story  expresses  a  doubt  if  it  is  now  recognized  by  any 
of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  The  analagous  usage 
of  the  jus  detractus  or  droit  de  retractiony  by  which  a  tax  was 
levied  upon  the  removal  from  on©  state  to  another  of  property 
acquired  by  succession  or  device,  has  also  been  reciprocally 
abolished  in  most  civilized  countries.  ( Wheaton,  Elem.  Int. 
LaiOy  pt  2,  ch.  2,  §  4 ;  Klubery  Drbit  des  GenSy  pt.  2,  tit  1,  ch.  2, 
§§  82,  38 ;  MayeVy  Corp,  Jur.  Germ.y  tome  2,  p.  17 ;  Merliny 
verb.  AyJbaine;  MarienSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSy  §  90;  Massiy 
Droit  Oommerciaiy  tome  2,  §§  8-14 ;  Bacquet,  Droit  d'Aubaimy 
cbs,  2,  et  seq. ;  OusUngy  Opinions  af  U.  S.  AUy's.  GenLy  vol. 
8,  p.  411.) 
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§  9.  The  rules  of  international  and  mnnicipal  law,  with 
respect  to  foreigners  holding  real  estate,  are  less  liberal 
and  just  than  with  respect  to  their  personal  property.  It 
seems  to  be  the  universal  rule  ef  civilized  society,  that  when 
the  owner  of  property  dies  intestate  and  leaves  no  heirs,  it 
should  vest  in  the  public,  and  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  gov- 
ernment Where,  therefore,  the  deceased  leaves  no  heirs 
capable  of  succeeding  to  his  estate,  it  vests  in  the  state. 
According  to  the  English  law,  escheat  denotes  an  obstruction 
of  the  course  of  descent,  and  a  corifeequent  determination  of 
the  tenure,  by  some  unforeseen  contingency,  in  which  case 
the  land  naturally  results  back,  by  a  kind  of  reversion,  to 
the  original  grantor,  or  lord  of  the  fee.  But  where  there 
are  no  feudal  tenures,  and  no  private  person  to  succeed  to 
to  the  inheritance  by  escheat,  the  state  steps  in,  in  the 
place  of  the  feudal  lord,  by  virtue  of  its  sovereignty,  as 
the  presumed  original  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  within  its 
jurisdiction.  The  principle  is  certainly  a  just  one,  that,  if 
the  ownership  of  property  becomes  vacant,  the  right  should 
subside  into  the  whole  community,  in  whom  it  was  supposed 
to  be  originally  vested,  when  society  first  assumed  the  ele- 
ments of  order  and  subordination.  But  the  rules  of  English 
law,  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  alien  heirs  to  inherit  pro- 
perty, are  so  unjust  and  illiberal  in  their  nature  and  effects, 
that  they  have  been  modified  and  limited  in  most  of  the 
states  of  the  American  Union,  by  decisions  of  courts  and 
statutary  dispositions.  The  American  Union,  as  such,  has 
no  law  of  succession,  of  inheritance,  of  descent,  of  filiation, 
or  of  tenure  of  land,  whether  in  the  case  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  or  of  foreigners.  Relationship,  inheritance, 
testaments,  successions,  tenure  of  estates,  real  and  personal, 
all  these  are  questions  of  the  local  law  of  the  individual 
states.  But  in  their  treaties  with  foreign  countries,  the  . 
United  States  have  stipulated  against  the  application  of  the 
right  of  escheat,  or  the  droit  d'aubaine,  to  aliens  claiming  real 
estate  by  descent  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  descent 
should  be  the  same  as  if  such  foreigner  were  not  disqualified 
by  alienage.  Such  treaties  are  in  accordance  with  the  more 
liberal  spirit  of  the  age,  and  with  the  present  condition  of 
public  law  in  Europe.    But  it  has  been  contended  by  some, 
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that  the  federal  government  has  no  power,  nnder  the  constitu- 
tion,  to  abrogate  by  treaty  an  incompatible  law  of  either  of 
the  states,  and  that  the  state  laws  most  control,  in  such  mat- 
ters, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  treaties.  But  the 
weight  of  authority  is  opposed  to  this  view,  and  the  courts 
have  generally  held  that  such  stipulations  of  treaties  are 
within  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Union.  {Bouvier^ 
Law  Dictionary,  verb.  Escheat  \  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law.^ 
vol.  4.  p.  420 ;  Blackstone,  CommentarieSy  vol  2,  p.  244 ;  Cash- 
ing,  Opinions  U.  S.  Attorney  General,  vol.  8,  p.  411;  Merlin, 
Bepertoire,  verb.  Avbaine ;  Fairfax's  Lessee  v.  Hunter's  Les- 
see, 7  Oranch  Sep.,  p.  627 ;  Ware  v.  HiUon,  8  Dallas  Rep.,  p. 
242 ;  Chirae  v.  Chirac,  2  Wheat.  Rep.,  p.  269 ;  Orr  v.  Hodgson, 
4  Wheal.  Rep.,  p.  458 ;  The  Society,  etc.  v.  New  Haven,  8 
Wheat  Rep.,  p.  464 ;  Hughes  v.  Edwards,  9  Wheal.  Rep.,  p.  489 ; 
Banks  v.  Cameal,  10  Wheal.  Rep.,  p  181;  Henks  v.  Dupont,  8 
Peters  Rep.,  p.  242 ;  The  Peopley.  Gerke,  5  Col.  Rep.,  p,  881 ; 
U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  Art.  11,  TYealy  with  France,  1778, 
vol.  8,  p.  18 ;  Id.,  Art.  7,  Convention  with  France,  1800,  vol. 
8,  p.  182 ;  Id.,  Art.  6,  Treaty  wUh  Netherlands,  1782,  vol.  8, 
p.  86;  Id.,  Art.  14,  Treaty  wUh  Prussia,  1828,  vol.  8,  382; 
Jefferson,  Works  of,  vol  3,  p.  365.) 

§  10.  By  the  laws  of  some  countries,  marriage  is  considered 
in  no  other  light  than  as  a  civil  contract,  while  in  others,  it 
becomes  a  religious  as  well  a  natural  or  civil  contract ;  "  for 
it  is  a  great  mistake,''  says  Story,  ^'to  suppose  that  because 
it  is  the  one,  therefore  it  may  not  likewise  be  the  other." 
Marriage  is  a  personal  consensual  contract,  but  is  a  contract 
sui  generis,  and  differs  from  other  contracts  in  this,  that  the 
rights  and  obligations,  or  duties  arising  from  it,  are  not  left 
entirely  to  be  regulated  by  the  agreement  of  parties,  but  are, 
to  a  certain  extent,  matters  of  municipal  regulation,  over 
which  the  parties  have  no  control  by  any  declaration  of  their 
will ;  and,  unlike  other  contracts,  it  cannot,  in  general,  be 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
the  rules  of  law  applicable  to  other  contracts,  cannot  always 
be  resorted  to  in  expounding  and  enforcing  the  marriage 
contract  It  may,  however,  be  laid  down  as  a  general  princi- 
ple, that  so  far  as  marriage  is  a  consensual  personal  contract, 
its  validity  must  be  determined  according  to  the  lex  loci ;  if 
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valid  in  the  place  where  it  is  celebrated,  it  is  valid  every- 
where, and  if  invalid  there,  it  is  equally  invalid  everywhere. 
But  there  are  certain  exceptions  to  this  rule,  the  most  promi- 
nent of  which  are,  those  of  polygapiy  and  incest,  (which  are 
prohibited  by  the  laws  of  every  civilized  country,)  and  to 
these  some  writers  add  those  marriages  made  by  a  fraudulent 
evasion  of  the  laws  of  the  state  to  which  the  parties  belong. 
With  respect  to  the  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  arising 
from  the  marriage  relation,  we  must,  in  many  cases,  look  to 
the  law  of  the  domiciL  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the 
rulesof  international  jurisprudence,  with  respect  to  this  con- 
tract, are  somewhat  variable,  according  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case*  Moreover,  on  some  questions  aris- 
ing out  of  this  relation,  no  rule  can  be  said  to  be  yet  estab- 
lished, there  being  a  direct  conflict  in  the  judicial  decisions 
of  different  states,  and  in  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent 
of  text-writ.ers.  After  a  full  survey  of  the  writings  and  cases, 
foreign  and  domestic,  on  this  subject.  Story  lays  down  the 
following  general  rules,  as  the  result  of  his  examination ;  Ist, 
Where  there  is  a  marriage  in  a  foreign  country,  and  an 
express  nuptial  contract,  with  respect  to  personal  property, 
it  will  be  sustained  everywhere,  unless  it  contravenes  some 
positive  rule  of  law  or  policy ;  but,  as  to  real  property,  it 
will  be  made  subservient  to  the  Ux  rei  sitae;  2d,  Where  such 
a  contract  applies  to  personal  property,  and  there  is  after- 
ward a  change  of  matrimonial  domicil,  the  law  of  actual 
domicil  will  govern  as  to  ftiture  acquisitions ;  8d,  If  there 
be  no  such  nuptial  contract,  the  matrimonial  domicil  governs 
all  the  personal  property  everywhere,  but  not  the  real  pro- 
perty ;  4th,  The  matrimonial  domicil  governs  to  all  acquisi- 
tions, present  and  future,  if  there  be  no  change  of  domicil. 
If  there  be,  then  the  law  of  the  actual  domicil  will  govern  as 
to  future  acquisitions,  and  the  law  rei  siiae^  as  to  real  pro- 
perty. {Stiyry^  Omflict  of  Laws^  §§  108-199 ;  Keni^  Com.  on 
Am.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  63 ;  WheaUmy  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch. 
2,  S  7 ;  Hvberus,  Praelect.,  lib.  1,  tit.  8,  §  8;  Mass6,  Droit  Com- 
mercudj  tome  2,  §§  68,  832,  et  seq. ;  BowyeTj  Universal  Public 
Law,  ch.  16  ;  Westlake,  Privaie  Int.  LaWj  ch,  11.) 

§  11.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  international  juris- 
prudence on  the  subject  of  divorce,  or  the  dissolution  of  the 
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matrimonial  state,  and  a  release  of  the  contracting  partieid 
£rom  all  future  obligation.    ^^It  is  deemed  by  all  modem 
nations  to  be  within  the  competency  of  legislation/'  says 
Stoiy,  ^^to  provide  for  such  a  dissolution  and  release,  in  some 
form,  and  for  some  cause.    And  there  is  no  doubt  that  a 
divorce,  regularly  obtained,  according  to  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  country  where  the  marriage  was  celebrated,  and  where 
the  i>artde8  are  domiciled,  will  be  held  a  complete  dissolution 
of  the  matrimonial  contract  in  every  other  country.    I  say, 
where  the  marriage  is  celebrated,  and  where  the  parties  are 
domidled,  for  both  ingredients  are,  or  may  be,  material,  and 
the  presence  of  one,  and  the  absence  of  the  other,  may  change 
the  legal  predicament  of  the  case.    The  real  difficulty  is,  to 
lay  down  appropriate  principles  to  govern  cases  where  the 
marriage  is  celebrated  in  one  case,  and  the  parties  are  domi- 
ciled in  another;  where  there  is  a  change  of  domicil  by  one 
party,  without  a  similar  change  by  the  other;  where,  by  the 
law  of  the  place  of  celebration,  the  marriage  is  indissoluble, 
or  dissoluble  only  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  by  the 
law  of  another,  it  is  dissoluble  for  various  causes,  and  even  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  parties.'*     On  this  subject,  there  is  some 
conflict  of  authorities,  but  it  is  not  our  intention  to  examine 
these  discussions.    {Story ,  Conflict  of  LawSj  §§  200-230;  Kent, 
Com.  on  Am,  LaWy  vol.  2,  p.  62 ;  FergusoUy  On  Marriage  <mi 
Divorce,  vol.  1,  §  18 ;  Brshme,  InstUuies,  b.  1,  tit  6,  §§  88,  48 ; 
Wkeaion,  Elem.  InL  Law,  pt  2,  ch.  2,  §  21 ;  Connelly  v.  Con- 
ruOy,  2  JEngUsh  Law  and  Eq.  Bep.,  p.  570 ;  Dorsey  v.  Dorsey, 
1  Chandler's  Law  Reporter,  p.  287 ;  Bowyer,  Universal  Public 
Law,  ch.  16 ;   Westlake,  Private  Int.  Law,  ch.  11 ;   Grardner, 
Institutes,  pp.  201,  et  seq.) 

§  12.  The  laws  of  trade  and  navigation  of  a  state  are  bind- 
ing upon  its  citizens  wherever  they  may  be,  but  they  cannot 
affect  foreigners  beyond  its  territorial  limits.  Thus,  ofienses 
against  the  laws  of  a  state,  regulating  or  prohibiting  any  par- 
ticular trade,  if  committed  by  foreigners  within  the  territo- 
rial jurisdiction  of  another  state,  are  not  punishable  by  the 
tribunals  of  the  state  whose  laws  they  have  violated ;  but  if 
committed  by  its  citizens,  they  are  so  punishable,  no  matter 
where  committed,  whether  within  its  own  limits,  on  the  high 
seas,  or  in  a  foreign  country.    A  distinction,  however,  must 
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be  made  between  mere  commercial  regulations  permitting  or 
prohibiting  a  certain  trade,  and  statutes  creating  a  criminal 
offense,  with  personal  penalties  expressly  applicable  to  all  the 
citizens  of  the  state.  The  commercial  domicil  of  a  party  may 
sometimes  exempt  him  from  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  trade 
of  his  own  country,  but  whilst  his  former  allegiance  continues, 
he  is  liable  to  incur  the  penalties  of  a  criminal  offense  against 
his  own  country,  which  penalties  may  be  enforced  Whenever 
he  comes  within  the  reach  of  its  municipal  laws.  ( Wheaion, 
Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt  2,  ch.  2,  §  13 ;  Fodix,  Droit  M.  Privi, 
§§  510-532 ;  American  Jurist,  vol.  22,  pp.  381-886 ;  Massi, 
Droit  Commercial,  tome  2,  §§38,  376,  et  seq.;  Bello,  Derecho 
Iniemacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  4,  §§  5,  6.) 

§  13  It  is  laid  down,  as  a  general  principle  of  international 
jurisprudence,  that  a  discharge  of  a  contract  by  the  law  of 
the  place  where  it  is  made,  is  a  discharge  everywhere,  no 
matter  whether  made  between  a  citizen  and  a  foreigner,  or 
between  foreigners.  But  in  the  application  of  this  rule,  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  cases  where,  by  the  lex  hciy 
there  is  a  virtual  or  direct  extinguishment  of  the  debt  itself, 
and  where  there  is  only  a  partial  extinguishment  of  the 
remedy.  By  the  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws  of  some  states, 
there  is  an  absolute  discharge  from  all  rights  and  remedies  of 
the  creditors,  while,  in  other  states,  these  laws  fall  far  short  of 
this  extent  and  operation,  neither  the  obligation  nor  the  reme- 
dy being  entirely  extinguished.  So  far  as  the  bankrupt  code 
merely  forms  a  part  of  the  remedy  for  a  breach  of  the  con- 
tract, it  belongs  to  the  lex  fori,  which  cannot  operate  extra^ 
territorially  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state  having 
the  exclusive  right  of  regulating  the  proceedings  of  its  own 
courts  of  justice.  But  where  the  examination,  instead  of 
being  merely  contingent  upon  the  failure  to  perform  the  obli- 
gation, through  insolvency,  enters  into  and  forms  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  of  the  original  contract  itself,  by  the  law  of 
the  country  where  it  is  made,  it  cannot  be  enforced  in  any 
other  state,  by  the  prohibited  means.  This  has  led  to  various 
refinements  and  distinctions  in  the  applitation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  international  jurisprudence  to  the  law  of  bankruptcy, 
which  it  is  not  our  object  to  discuss.  {Lord  Siair*s  Jnstitutions, 
vol.  1,  p.  4,  note,  ed.  1832 ;   Wheaton,  Mem..  Int.  Law^  pt.  2, 
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oh.  2,  §  6;  Eose,  Oases  in  Bankruptcy^  vol.  1,  p.  46^2;  Kmtj 
Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  2,  p.  393 ;  JSarrism  v.  Skrry^  6  Cranch 
jRep.j  p.  289 ;  Ogdm  v.  Saunders^  H  Wheaion  Mep,,  p.  158 ; 
Siurges  v,  Crawninshieliy  4  TTAeaton  -Rq?.,  p.  122 ;  McMilUm 
V.  McNeU^  1  Wheat  Rep.j  p.  209 ;  i/e  ^oy  v.  Orotoninshield^ 
2  Mason  Bep.y  p,  161 ;  i^A  v.  Russdl^  2  JBlaclrford  Rep.y 
p.  391 ;  Fa/i  Eaugh  v.  Van  ArsdaUj  3  Caine*s  JZep.,  p.  164. ; 
WoodhuU  V.  Wa^er,  1  Baldwin  Bep.y  p.  296;  Fan  JffooA 
V.  WAiWocA,  26  WemfcK  i2ep.,  p.  43 ;  BhiUips  v.  J.He»,  8  Jleim. 
and  Ores.  Bep,,  p.  477;  Lewis  v.  Owjen,  4  JSam.  and.  Aid. 
Bq>.j  p.  654;  Le  Chevalier  v.  Lyrwhj  X  Douglas  Bep.^  p. 
170;  iStt  V.  Warswick,  1  if.  Blaekstone  Bep.,  p.  689 ;  §wiim 
V,  Keefe^  2  if.  Blaekstone  Bep.y  p.  553 ;  /Sriw'<A  v.  Buchanan^  1 
jEli«^  -Bq?.,  p.  6 ;  Potter  v.  Brown^  5  jESw<  JSep.,  p.  124 ;  Masslj 
Droit  Commercial  tome  3,  §§  197-295 ;  Westlahey  Frimie  Ini. 
Jjaw,  oh.  7.) 

§  14,  It  is  a  general  rule  of  law,  that  crimes  are  altogether 
local,  and  cognizable  and  punishable  exclasivelyinthe  coun- 
try where  they  are  committed.  No  other  nation,  therefore, 
has  any  right  to  punish  them,  or  is  under  any  obligation  to 
take  notice  of,  or  to  enforce  any  judgment  rendered  in  such 
cases,  in  the  tribunals  of  another  state.  Hence,  criminal 
laws  may  be  applied  to  foreigners,  and  all  persons  resident 
within  the  territory,  for  all  such  persons  owe  a  temporary 
allegiance  to  the  state  where  they  reside.  But  although  a 
state  takes  no  cognizance  of  offenses  committed  beyond  its 
limits,  and  against  the  laws  of  another  country,  it  neverthe- 
less can  punish  the  crimes  of  its  own  citizens,  under  its  own 
laws,  if  within  their  reach,  no  matter  where  the  crime  may 
have  been  committed.  Thus,  the  laws  of  treason  are  binding 
upon  the  subjects  of  a  state,  no  matter  where  the  treasonable 
act  is  done,  for  their  allegiance,  until  changed,  is  considered 
as  traveling  with  them,  wherever  they  may  go.  ( WhecUanj 
Mem^  Ini.  Law^  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  13 ;  FoeJix^  Droit  Int.  JViw., 
§§  510-582;  American  Jurist,  vol,  22,  pp.  381-386;  Massi 
Droit  Gommercialf  tome  2,  §§  39,  et  seq. ;  Bcm/er^  Universal 
Public  Law,  ch.  17 ;  Biqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit.  1, 
cap.  6.) 

§  15.  It  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  that  the  judicial 
power  of  a  state  is  coextensive  with  its  legislative  powet, 
11 
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and  is  indqpendent  of  erery  other  state.  This  general  posi- 
tion, however,  must  be  qualified  by  the  exceptions  to  its 
application  arising  ont  of  express  compacts  with  others,  by 
which  it  may  part  with  certain  portions  of  its  sovereign 
rights  or  modify  the  exercise  of  its  powers  as  a  sovereign  and 
independent  state.  It  mnst  be  noticed  also  that  its  judicial 
power  does  not  embrace  those  cases  in  which  the  municipal 
claims  of  another  nation  operate  within  its  territoiy,  such 
as  &e  cases  of  foreign  ministers,  or  of  a  fleet,  or  army  com- 
ing within  its  territorial  limits,  by  its  permission,  either 
expiess  or  implied.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  mari- 
time territory  of  every  state  extends  to  the  ports,  harbors, 
bays,  months  of  rivers,  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  sea  enclosed 
by  headlands  belonging  to  the  same  state,  and  that  the  gen- 
eral usage  of  nations  has  superadded  the  extent  of  one 
marine  league,  or  the  range  of  a  connon  shot,  along  all  its 
shores  or  coasts.  Within  these  limits  its  right  of  territorial 
jurisdiction  is  absolute  and  excludes  that  of  every  other 
nation.  Beyond  these  limits  it  may  also  exercise  jurisdiction 
for  certain  special  purposes,  as  the  execution  and  enforce- 
ment of  its  revenue  laws,  etc,  and  over  its  own  public  and 
private  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  and  its  public,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  its  private  vessels  in  foreign  ports,  ( Wheaioiij 
Elem.  IhL  Line,  pt  2,  ch.  2,  §§  9,  12 ;  Webster,  Dip.  and  Off. 
JPifperSy  pp.  140,  et  seq.;  TTiWmon,  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  70; 
Le  Louis,  2  Dod.  JBep.,  p.  245 ;  Church  v.  Hubbard  2  CrancL 
Jf<p.,  p.  2S4 ;  JUassiy  Droit  Commercial,  tome  2,  §§41,  et  seq.; 
BourycTy  Universal  Pub.  Law,  ch.  16 ;  Heffter,  DroU  IrUema- 
tionalj  §59;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt  1,  cap.  4,  §7  ; 
jRiquetme,  Derecho,  Pub.  InL,  lib.  2,  tit  1,  cap.  1.) 

§  16.  Continental  jurists  generally  agree  that,  properly 
speaking,  there  are  three  places  of  jurisdiction ;  first,  the 
fortan  domicilii  or  place  of  doinicil  of  the  party  defendant; 
second,  the  forum  rei  sitae,  or  the  place  where  the  thing  in 
controversy  is  situate;  and  third,  the  forum  contractus,  or 
forum  rei  gestae,  or  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made,  or 
thi>  act  is  done.  These  distinctions  in  jurisdiction  result 
from  the  distinctions  of  the  Roman  civil  law  which  have 
been  introduced  into  the  jurisprudence  of  most  of  the  conti- 
u«iutal  nations  of  modem  Europe.    In  the  corresponding 
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distribution  of  actions  by  the  English  common  law  into  per- 
sonal, real,  and  mixed  actions,  the  former  are  generally  capa- 
ble of  being  brought  wherever  the  party  can  be  found,  while 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  are  confined  to  the  place  rei  sitae; 
in  other  words,  personal  actions  are  transitory^  while  real  and 
mixed  actions  are  local.  Considered  in  an  international  point 
of  view,  either  the  thing  or  the  person  made  the  subject  of 
the  jurisdiction,  must  bo  within  the  territory,  for  no  sover- 
eignty can  extend  its  process  beyond  its  own  territorial  lim- 
its eo  as  to  subject  either  persons  or  property  to  its  judicial 
decisions ;  and  every  exertion  of  authority  of  this  sort,  beyond 
its  limits,  is  a  mere  nullity,  and  incapable  of  binding  such 
persons  or  property  in  any  other  tribunals.  {Story^  ConjHci 
of  LawSy  §§  537,  638 ;  Huberus,  Praeleciiones,  lib.  5,  tit,  1 ; 
Voet.  ad  Pond.,  lib.  5,  tit.  1,  §§  64-149 ;  Henry ^  Foreign  Law^ 
ch.  8,  p.  54 ;  ch.  9,  p.  63 ;  Pardessus,  Droit  Com.f  tome  5, 
§1353;  BoiUlenois,  TraiU  des  Lois,  tome  1,  pp.  601-685; 
Blackstone,  Commentaries,  vol.  3,  pp.  117,  118,  294 ;  Bowyer^ 
Universal  Public  Law,  ch.  16 ;  Westlake,  Private  Int.  Law,  chs. 
6,  6 ;  Siquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib  2,  tit.  1,  cap.  3.) 

§  17.  In  regard  to  the  citizens  (native  or  naturalized)  of  a 
state,  while  within  its  territory,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sove- 
reignty over  them  is  complete  and  irresistible.  It  cannot  be 
controlled,  and  ought  everywhere  to  be  respected.  In  regard 
to  citizens  domiciled  abroad,  nations  generally  assert  a  claim 
to  regulate  the  rights,  duties,  acts,  and  obligations  of  their 
own  citizens,  wliere\er  they  may  be  domiciled.  "And  so 
far,"  says  Story,  "  as  these  rights,  duties,  obligations,  and  acts 
afterward  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  tribunals  of  the 
sovereign  power  of  their  own  country,  either  for  enforcement, 
or  for  protection,  or  for  remedy,  there  may  be  no  just  ground 
to  exclude  this  claim.  But  where  such  rights,  duties,  obli- 
gations, and  acts  come  under  the  consideration  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  especially  of  the  country  where  such  citizens  are 
domiciled,  the  duty  of  recognizing  and  enforcing  such  claim 
of  sovereignty,  is  neither  clear,  nor  generally  admitted.  The 
most  that  can  be  said,  is,  that  it  may  be  admitted,  ex  comitate 
gentium,;  but  it  may  also  be  denied,  ex  justicid gentium,  where- 
ever  it  is  deemed  to  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  foreign 
nations,  or  subversive  of  their  policy  or  institutions.  No  one, 
11* 
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for  iDBtance,  could  imagine  that  a  jadgmentof  the  parent 
country,  confiscating  the  property,  or  extinguishing  the  per- 
sonal rights  or  capacities  of  a  native,  on  account  of  such  for- 
eign residence,  would  be  recognized  in  any  other  country. 
And  it  would  be  as  little  expected,  as  a  matter  of  right,  that 
any  other  country  would  enforce  a  judgment  against  such 
persons  in  the  parent  country,  obtained  in  invitum,  on  account 
of  a  supposed  contumacy  in  remaining  abroad,  to  which  he 
had  never  appeared,  and  of  which  he  had  received  no  notice, 
however  it  might  be  in  conformity  to  the  local  laws."  {Story y 
Oanflici  of  Lawsy  §§29,  640;  HvJberua,  Pradectiones,  lib.  1,  tit 
8,  §2;  Wheaton,  Elem.  InL  i«u?,'pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §18;  Westlake, 
Private  Int.  LaxOy  ch.  12.) 

§  18.  The  same  distinguished  writer  says  that  it  is  clear, 
upon  general  principles  of  international  law,  that  a  nation 
has  a  right  of  jurisdiction  over  foreigners  resident  in  the 
country,  and  the  extent  to  which  such  jurisdiction  shall  be 
exercised,  is  a  matter  purely  of  municipal  arrangement  and 
policy.  All  persons  found  within  the  limits  of  a  government, 
(unless  specially  excepted  by  the  law  of  nations,)  whether 
their  residence  is  permament  or  temporarj^  are  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction ;  but  it  may,  or  may  not,  as  it  chooses,  exercise 
it  in  cases  of  dispute  between  foreigners.  "  Thus,  in  France, 
with  few  exceptions,  the  tribunals  do  not  entertain  jurisdic- 
tion of  controversies  between  foreigners,  respecting  personal 
rights  and  interests.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  mere  municipal 
policy  and  convenience,  and  does  not  result  from  any  princi- 
ples of  international  law.  In  England  and  America,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  suits  are  maintainable,  and  are  constantly  main- 
tained, between  foreigners,  where  either  of  them  is  within 
the  territory  of  the  state  where  the  suit  is  brought.  But, 
though  every  nation  may  thus  rightfully  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  all  persons  within  its  domains,  yet  we  are  to  understand 
that,  in  regard  to  suits,  the  doctrine  applies  to  suits  purely 
personal,  or  connected  with,  properly  within  the  same  sove- 
reignty. Por^  although  the  person  may  be  within  the  juris- 
diction, yet  it  is  by  no  means  true  that,  in  virtue  thereof, 
every  sort  of  suit  may  be  maintainable  against  him.  A  suit 
oannot,  for  instance,  be  maintainable  against  him,  so  as  to 
absolutely  bind  property  situate  elsewhere,  and,  a  fortwrij  not 
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abeoltrtely  to  bia^l  the  lights  and  titles  to  immovable  proper- 
ty/' {Starg,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  641--644 ;  SuberuSy  PradeC" 
Hones,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  §  2 ;  Henry,  Foreign  Law,  ch.  8,  p.  54 ; 
ch.  9,  p.  68;  Valid,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  19,  §  218 ;  liv.  2, 
ch.  8,  §§99-108;  Pardessus,  Droit.  Omm.,  tome  6,  §1476- 
1478;  WUdrmm,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  40;  OroUus,  de  Jur.  JSd. 
ae  Pac,  lib.  2,  cap.  18,  §4 ;  Massi,  Droit  Commercial,  tome  2, 
§§  164,  et  seq. ;  Biguelme,  Dereeho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  cap.  2.) 
§19.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  state  over  all  real  property 
within  its  territory,  results,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
rale  relating  to  the  application  of  the  kx  loci  rd  sitae.  As 
everything  relating  to  the  tenure,  title,  transfer,  descent, 
and  testamentary  disposition  of  real  property,  is  regulated  by 
the  local  law,  so,  also,  all  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice 
relating  to  that  species  of  property,  such  as  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence, the  forms  of  action  and  pleadings,  and  rules  of  deci- 
sion, must  necessarily  be  governed  by  the  same  law.  This 
jurisdiction  is  exclusive.  "In  respect  to  immovable  pro- 
perty," says  Story,  "  every  attempt  of  a  foreign  tribunal  to 
found  a  jurisdiction  over  it,  must,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  be  utterly  nugatory,  and  its  decree  must  be  forever 
incapable  of  execution  in  rem.^*  "It  is  true  that  property 
within  a  country,  does  not  make  the  owner  generally  a  sub- 
ject of  the  sovereign  where  it  is  locally  situate,  but  it  sub- 
jects him  to  his  jurisdiction  secundum  quid,  et  aliquo  modo. 
Mixed  actions,  so  far  as  they  regard  the  realty,  are  to  be 
brought  in  the  place  rei  sitae,  but  if  the  personal  damages 
or  clidms  be  separable  in  their  nature  and  character,  they  may 
be  sued  for  as  personal  actions/'  The  rule  of  common  law 
is,  that  personal  actions  may  be  brought  in  any  place  where 
the  party  defendent  can  be  found ;  that  real  actions  must  be 
brought  in  Hie  forum  rd  sitae  ;  and  that  mixed  actions,  which 
are  deemed  local,  are  properly  referrible  to  the  same  tribunals. 
{Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §§  8, 16;  Start/,  Con. 
jfUd  of  Laws,  §§  651-^65;  Huberus,  Pradectiones,  lib.  1,  tit  8, 
§  16 ;  Henry,  Foreign  Laws,  oh.  8,  §  8 ;  Vattd,  Droit  des  Gens, 
liv.  2,  ch.  8,  §  108;  Da%ds(m  v.  Mathews,  4  Term.  Hep.,  608 ; 
Umngsion  v.  Jefferson,  4  Hall*s  Am.  Law  Jour.,  p.  78 ;  Mos- 
tyn  V.  Fabriyis,  Oowper  Bep.,  pp.  161-176 ;  MassS,  Droit  Com- 
mereial,  tome  2,  §§  166,  ^  seq. ;  Westlake,  Private  Int  Law, 
ch.  6;  Riquelme,  Dereeho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit  1,  cap.  8.) 
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§  20.  With  respect  to  jurisdiction,  over  personal  property, 
Story  says,  the  general  doctrine  is  not  controverted,  that 
though  movables  are,  for  many  purposes,  to  be  deemed  to 
ha-ve  no  situSj  except  that  of  the  domicil  of  the  owner,  yet, 
this  having  but  a  legal  fiction,  it  yields,  whenever  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  justice,  that  the  actual  situs  of  the 
thing  should  be  examined.  The  state,  in  whose  territory 
personal  property  is  actually  situate,  has  as  entire  dominion, 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over  it,  while  there,  as  it  has 
over  real  property,  and  it  may,  to  the  same  extent,  regulate 
its  transfer,  subject  it  to  process  and  execution,  and  control 
its  uses  and  disposition.  Hence  it  is,  that,  whenever  per- 
sonal property  is  taken  by  arrest,  attachment,  or  execution, 
within  a  state,  the  title  so  acquired  under  the  laws  of  the 
state,  is  held  valid  in  every  other  state ;  and  the  same  rule  is 
applied  to  debts  due  non-residents,  which  are  subjected  to 
the  like  process  under  the  local  laws  of  the  state.  (/Story, 
Conflict  of  Laws,  §  550 ;  Ogden  v.  Falliot,  3  Term.  Rep.,  p.  733 ; 
BisseU  v.  Briggs,  9  Mass.  Rep.  pp.  462-469;  Massif  Droit 
Commercial,  tome  2,  §§  167,  et  seq. ;  Bowyer,  Universal  Public 
Law,  ch.  16 ;  Westlake,  Private  Int.  Law,  ch.  6-8 ;  Riquelme^ 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  caps.  1-4.) 

§  21.  Mr.  Wheaton  considers  the  rule,  with  respect  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  state  over  personal  property  or  movables 
within  its  territorial  limits,  to  be  the  same  as  over  immova- 
bles or  real  property,  with  this  qualification,  that  foreign  laws 
may  furnish  the  rule  of  decision  in  cases  where  they  apply, 
whilst  the  forms  of  process,  rules  of  evidence  and  prescrip- 
tion, are  governed  by  the  lex  Jcyri.  "  Thus  the  Ux  domiciUi 
forms  the  law  in  respect  to  a  testament  of  personal  property, 
or  succession  ab  iniestatOj  if  the  will  is  made,  or  the  party  on 
whom  the  succession  devolves  resides,  in  a  foreign  country; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  lex  fori  of  the  state,  in  whose 
tribunals  the  suit  is  pending,  determines  the  forms  of  process 
and  prescription.  Though  the  distribution  of  the  personal 
effects  of  an  intestate  is  to  be  made  according  to  the  law  of 
the  place  where  the  deceased  was  domiciled,  it  does  not,  there- 
fore, follow  that  the  distribution  is,  in  all  .cases,  to  be  made 
by  the  tribunals  of  that  place,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  the 
country  where  the  property  is  situate.    Whether  the  tribunal 
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of  the  state  where  the  property  lies  is  to  decree  distribution^ 
or  to  remit  the  property  abroad,  is  a  matter  of  judicial  dis- 
cretion, to  be  exercised  according  to  the  circumstances.  It 
is  the  duty  of  every  government  to  protect  its  own  citizens, 
in  the  recovery  of  their  debts,  and  other  just  claims ;  and  in 
the  case  of  a  solvent  estate,  it  would  be  an  unreasonable  and 
useless  comity  to  send  the  funds  abroad,  and  the  resident 
creditor  after  them.  But  if  the  estate  be  insolvent,  it  ought 
not  to  be  sequestered  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  subjects 
of  the  state  where  it  lies.  In  all  civilized  countries,  foreign- 
ers, in  such  cases,  are  entitled  to  prove  their  debts  and  share 
in  the  distribution.  Though  the  forms  in  which  a  testament 
of  personal  property,  made  in  a  foreign  country,  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted, are  regulated  by  the  local  law,  such  a  testament  cannot 
be  carried  into  ejSect  in  the  state  where  the  property  lies, 
until,  in  the  language  of  the  law  of  England,  probate  has  been 
obtained  in  the  proper  tribunal  of  such  state,  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  civilians,  it  has  been  Jwmologated,  cr  registered 
in  such  tribunal.  So,  also,  a  foreign  executor,  constituted 
such  by  the  will  of  the  testator,  cannot  exercise  his  authority 
in  another  state,  without  taking  out  letters  of  administration 
in  the  proper  local  court.  Nor  can  the  administrator  of  a 
succession  ab  intesiato,  appointed  ex  officio  under  the  laws  of  a 
foreign  state,  interfere  with  the  personal  property,  in  another 
state,  belonging  to  the  succession,  without  having  his  autho- 
rity confirmed  by  the  local  tribunal."  {Wheaion^  Mem.  Int. 
LaWj  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  17 ;  Kent^  Oom.  en  Am.  Law,  vol.  2,  p. 
481 ;  Armstrong  v.  Lear,  12  WhmU  Rep.,  p.  169 ;  Massi,  Droit 
Oommercialy  tome  2,  §§167,  et  seq.;  Bowyer,  Urdversal  Public 
Law,  ch.  16 ;  Westlake,  Private  Int.  Law,  ch.  8 ;  Riqudmej 
Derecho  Pub.  Int. ,  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  caps.  1-4.) 

§  22.  It  may  be  proper  to  allude,  in  this  place,  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  distinctions  which 
have  been  made  by  the  courts  of  different  countries  in  the 
rule  of  international  comity,  as  applied  to  contracts  inter  vivos^ 
and  dispositions  causa  mortis,  and  as  applied  to  foreign  bank- 
rupt laws,  and  to  foreign  voluntary  assignments  for  the  benefit 
of  creditors.  Th^  jus  disponendi,  or  right  to  dispose  of  property 
by  contracts  inter  vivos,  has  its  origin  in  the  law  of  nature,  and  is 
not  the  offipring  of  legislation.    And  where  there  is  no  sta- 
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tutory  provision  prohibiting  or  regulating  the  diepoBition  of 
property  by  a  partioalar  kind  of  contract,  such  a  disposition 
will  be  considered  good  and  valid.     On  this  point,  Pothier, 
in  his  TrcdU  des  personnes,  in  discussing  the  laws  of  France, 
thus  describes  the  origin  and  character  of  this  class  of  con- 
tracts :  ^^  Althon^  foreigners  may  make  all  sorts  of  contracts 
inter  vivos;  although  they  may,  in  this  manner,  dispose  of 
property  which  they  may  acquire  in  France,  either  by  titles 
onerous  or  gratuitous,  they  cannot  dispose  of  property  which 
they  own  in  France,  either  by  testament,  or  by  any  other  act 
causa  mortiSy  in  favor  of  foreigners  or  citizens ;  neither  can 
foreigners  take  anything  by  testament,  or  by  any  other  act 
causa  mortis^  although  they  are  capable  of  donations  inter  vivos. 
This  difterence,  which  the  law  establishes  between  acts  inter 
vivos  and  acts  causa  mortis,  in  permitting  foreigners  to  do  the 
former,  and  prohibiting  them  from  doing  the  latter,  is  founded 
on  the  very  nature  of  these  acts.    Acts  inter  vivos  are  founded 
on  the  drof^  des  gens,  (jus  gentium — or  law  of  nature.)    For- 
eigners enjoy  every  right  which  arises  from  the  jus  gentium. 
They  may,  therefore,  perform  all  sorts  of  acts  inter  vivos.   The 
right  to  make  a  testament,  active  or  passive,  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, derived  from  the  civil  law — testamenti /actio  est  juris  civi- 
Us — foreigners  not  enjoying  what  is  of  civil  law,  have  not  this 
jBacnlty  or  right."    By  the  Roman  law,  the  power  to  make  a 
testament  belonged  peculiarly  and  exclusively  to  citizens.   So 
provides  the  second  cap.  Falcidian  law.    A  foreigner,  there- 
fore, could  not  use  this  power.    The  decemyiral  law  had 
granted  it  to  the  fathers  of  families,  whom  it  invested,  by  this 
act,  with  the  character  of  legislators,  which  would  have  been 
degraded  if  exercised  by  any  other  than  Roman  citizens.    In 
some  states,  the  treasury  appropriates  the  property  of  foreign- 
ers who  die  there ;  hence  arises  their  inability  to  make  a  tes- 
tament ;  but  this  barbarous  law  is  a  disgrace  to  any  legisla- 
tion.   The  French  law,  as  we  have  seen  from  Pothier,  adopted 
the  maxim  of  the  Roman  law,  /actio  iestimenti  est  juris  civiUs. 
For  that  reason,  a  foreigner  could  not  dispose  of  property  by 
testament    He  was  forbidden  by  municipal  law.    But,  says 
Pothier,  the  right  to  dispose  of  property  by  acts  inter  vivos  is 
founded  on  the  jus  gentium^  the  law  of  nature*.    And,  in  truth, 
it  cannot  be  otherwise.    JDominiunij  or  the  right  over  things 
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which  ai^  OUTS,  coTisists,  according  to  all  writers  who  hvre 
defined  it,  of  two  parts,  fimt,  the  tight  to  dispose  of  the  thing, 
and  secondly,  the  right  to  enjoy  it  exclusirely.  When  either 
part  is  wanting,  the  dvMmrnm  is  mutilated.  The  right  to 
acqnire  property  is  the  right  to  hold  this  dominium  over  things, 
and  no  inan  can  be  said  to  have  full  property  in  a  thing,  who 
has  not  the  right  to  dispose  of  it  and  to  enjoy  it  exclusively. 
The  jns  didponendi  exists  then,  necessarily,  where  there  is  the 
full  right  of  property-  {Potkier,  Traiii  des  persormeSj  pt.  1,  tit. 
2,  sec.  2 ;  Sola  Mexicaruiy  tomo  2,  pp.  109, 110 ;  Westlakey  Pri- 
rate  InL  Law,  chs.  8,  9;  Itiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2, 
tit- 1,  caps.  1-4.) 

§  28.  From  the  same  principle  results  the  distinction  which 
is  generally  made  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  between 
a  foreign  voluntary  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  creditors, 
and  a  foreign  assignment  in  bankruptcy.  The  jiis  disponendi 
applies  to  the  former,  whereas  an  assignment  under  the  bank- 
rupt law,  is  a  proceeding  in  invifum;  the  one  is  a  universal 
natural  right  applicable  everywhere,  while  the  other  is  a  forci- 
ble disposition,  having  its  origin  in  local  law,  and  confined  to 
the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  maker  of  the  law.  Story,  in  his 
CoirfiictafLaws,  §411,  (third  edition,)  says:  "-There  is  a  marked 
distinction  between  a  voluntary  conveyance  by  the  owner,  and 
a  conveyance  by  mere  operation  of  law  in  cases  of  bankruptcy 
m  bwUwn.  Laws  cannot  force  the  will,  nor  compel  any  man  to 
make  a  conveyance.  In  place  of  a  voluntary  conveyance  of  the 
owner,  all  that  the  legislature  of  a  country  can  do,  when  jus- 
tice requires  it,  is  to  assume  the  disposition  of  his  property 
ininvitum.  But  a  statutable  conveyance,  made  under  the 
authority  of  any  legislature,  cannot  operate  upon  any  pro- 
perty except  that  which  is  within  its  own  territory.  This 
makes  a  solid  distinction  between  a  voluntary  conveyance 
of  the  owner  and  an  involuntary  conveyance  by  the  mere 
authority  of  the  law.  The 'former  has  no  relation  to  place, 
the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  has  the  strictest  relation  to  place. 
The  distinction  is  insisted  on  with  great  force  by  Lord  Kaims. 
It  is,  therefore,  admitted,  that  a  voluntary  assignment  by  a 
party,  according  Jio  the  laiw  of  the  domicil,  will  pass  his  per- 
sonal estate,  whatever  may  be  its  locality  abroad^  as  well  as '  at 
heme.    But  it  by  >no  means  follows  that  the  same  rule  should 
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govern  in  cases  of  assignments  by  operation  of  law."  The 
courts  of  Great  Britain  apply  the  rule  of  comity  generally  to 
the  laws  of  bankruptcy  as  well  as  to  voluntary  assignments. 
[^Stxyry^  Conflkt  of  Laws,  §§408-411;  Kaima,  On  Equity,  b.  8, 
ch.  8,  §  6 ;  Kent,  Com.  an  Am.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  404-408 ;  West- 
lake,  Private  Int.  Law,  ch.  9 ;  Forbes  v.  Scannel,  18  CaL  Bep.y 
p.  242.) 

§  24.  Public  and  private  vessels,  on  the  high  seas  and  out 
of  the  territorial  limits  of  any  other  state,  are  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  to  which  they  belong.  The  ocean  is 
common  to  all  mankind,  and  may  be  successively  used  by  all 
as  they  have  occasion.  According  to  Vattel,  the  domain  of 
a  nation  extends  to  all  its  just  possessions,  not  merely  pos- 
sessions of  territory,  but  also  of  rights  it  is  entitled  to  enjoy. 
It  has  the  right  to  navigate  the  occean  which  is  the  territory 
of  no  one,  and  its  jurisdiction  over  its  vessels  so  employed 
on  the  high  seas,  results  from  this  right  {droit,)  rather  than 
from  the  jurisdiction  which  it  is  entitled  to  exercise  over  the 
persons  who  compose  its  fleets  or  man  its  private  vessels. 
But  this  jurisdiction  is  exclusive,  only  so  far  as  respects 
offenses  against  its  own  municipal  laws,  and  not  as  respects 
offenses  against  the  law  of  nations,  which  may  be  punished  in 
the  competent  tribunal  of  any  country  where  the  offender 
may  be  found,  or  into  which  he  may  be  carried,  although 
committed  on  board  a  foreign  vessel  on  the  high  seas.  But 
this  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  one  nation  over  international 
offenses  committed  on  board  the  vessels  of  another  on  the 
high  seas,  when  such  vessels  are  brought  within  its  territorial 
limits,  does  not  extend  to  the  right  of  visitation  and  search 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  custody  of  the  offenders,  in 
time  of  peace,  unless  expressly  permitted  by  international 
compact.  The  right  of  search  for  contraband  and  enemy's 
goods,  in  time  of  war,  results  from  the  rights  of  war,  and  rests 
upon  principles  essentially  different,  as  will  be  hereafter 
shown.  ( WheaUm,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §§  10,  16 ; 
Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  19,  §  216 ;  liv.  2,  ch.  7,  §  80 ; 
Qroiius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  2,  cap.  8,  §  18 ;  Butherforthy 
Institutes,  b.  2.  ch.  9,  §§  8,  9 ;  The  Louis,  2  Dod^on's  Rep.,  p. 
288 ;  The  Antelope,  10  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  122 ;  The  Marianna 
Flora,  11  Wheaton  Hep.,  p.  39 ;    Cashing,   Opinions  of  U.  S. 
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Aiiy's.  GenLy  vol  8,  pp.  78,  et  seq. ;  Biqudme^  Berecho  Pub. 
Inty  lib.  1,  pt  2,  cap.  9 ;  Ortolan^  Diplomaiie  de  la  Mer^  lib.  2, 
ch.  13.) 

§  25.  Where  there  are  no  express  prohibitions,  the  ports  of 
one  state  are  considered  as  open  to  the  public  armed  and 
commissioned  vessels  of  every  other  nation  with  whom  it  is 
at  peace.  Such  ships  are  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
local  tribunals  aud  authorities,  whether  they  enter  the  ports 
under  an  express  permission,  stipulated  by  treaty,  or  a  per- 
mission implied  from  the  absence  of  prohibition.  This  ex- 
emption extends  not  only  to  the  belligerent  ships  of  war,  pri- 
vateers, and  the  prizes  of  either,  who  seek  a  temporary  ref- 
uge in  neutral  waters  from  the  casualties  of  the  sea  and  war, 
but  also  to  prisoners  of  war,  on  board  any  prize  or  public 
vessel  of  her  captor.  Such  vessels,  in  the  command  of  a  pub- 
lic officer,  possesses,  in  the  ports  of  a  neutral,  the  rights  of 
ex-territoriality,  and  are  not  subject  to  the  local  jurisdiction. 
But  if  such  prisoners  of  war  be  taken  on  shore,  in  a  neutral 
port,  they  become  subject  to  the  local  jurisdiction,  or  not, 
according  as  it  may  be  agreed  between  the  political  authori- 
ties of  the  belligerent  and  the  neutral  powers.  Foreign  troops, 
stationed  in,  or  passing  through  the  territory  of  another 
state,  with  whom  the  foreign  state  is  in  amity,  are  undoubt- 
edly exempt  from  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
place.  But  this  right  of  passage  is  derived  from  an  express 
and  not  an  implied  permission,  which  may  be  given  with 
specified  limitations.  ( Wheaion^  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  2,  ch.  2, 
§9;  Kmt^  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  157,  note;  Gush- 
ing^  Opinions  U.  S.  Atty's  Genlj  vol.  7,  p.  123 ;  FoeliXy  Droit 
International  PrivL^  §  164;  Ortolan^  Diplomaiie  de  la  Mer, 
liv.  2,  ch.  13 ;  The  Schoona-  Exchange  v.  McFadden  et  al.^  7 
Granch  JKep.,p.  186;  Phillimorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  841 ; 
Hautefeuilley  Des  Nations  Neutres^  tome  1,  pp.  475,  476  ;  The 
Betsey,  8  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  6 ;  The  Gassius,  8  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  121 ; 
The  AUrto,  9  Granjch  Rep.,  p.  369.) 

§26.  Private  vessels  of  one  state  entering  the  ports  of 
another,  are  not,  in  general,  exempt  from  the  local  jurisdic- 
tion, unless  by  express  compact,  and  to  the  extent  provided 
by  such  compact.  But  there  are  certain  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  which  result  from  the  right  of  asylum,  based  on  the 
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and  18  independent  of  every  other  state.  This  general  posi- 
tion, however,  must  be  qualified  by  the  exceptions  to  its 
application  arising  out  of  express  compacts  with  others,  by 
which  it  may  part  with  certain  portions  of  its  sovereign 
rights  or  modify  the  exercise  of  its  powers  as  a  sovereign  and 
independent  state.  It  must  be  noticed  also  that  its  judicial 
power  does  not  embrace  those  cases  in  which  the  municipal 
claims  of  another  nation  operate  within  its  territory,  such 
as  the  cases  of  foreign  ministers,  or  of  a  fleet,  or  army  com- 
ing within  its  territorial  limits,  by  its  permission,  either 
express  or  implied.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  mari- 
time territory  of  every  state  extends  to  the  ports,  harbors, 
bays,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  sea  enclosed 
by  headlands  belonging  to  the  same  state,  and  that  the  gen- 
eral usage  of  nations  has  superadded  the  extent  of  one 
marine  league,  or  the  range  of  a  connon  shot,  along  all  its 
shores  or  coasts.  Within  these  limits  its  right  of  territorial 
jurisdiction  is  absolute  and  excludes  that  of  every  other 
nation.  Beyond  these  limits  it  may  also  exercise  jurisdiction 
for  certain  special  purposes,  as  the  execution  and  enforce- 
ment of  its  revenue  laws,  etc.,  and  over  its  own  public  and 
private  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  and  its  public,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  its  private  vessels  in  foreign  ports.  ( WheaJUm^ 
Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt  2,  ch.  2,  §§  9,  12 ;  Webster,  Dip.  and  Off. 
Papers,  pp.  140,  et  seq. ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  70 ; 
Le  Louis^  2  Dod.  Bep.,  p.  245 ;  Church  v.  Hubbard  2  OrancL 
Rep.,  p.  284 ;  Massi,  Droit  Commercial,  tome  2,  §§  41,  et  seq. ; 
Bowyer,  Universal  Pub.  Law,  ch.  16 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Interna* 
Honed,  §  59 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt  1,  cap.  4,  §  7 ; 
Bijuelme,  Derecho,  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  cap.  1.) 

§16.  Continental  jurists  generally  agree  that,  properly 
speaking,  there  are  three  places  of  jurisdiction ;  first,  the 
forum  domicilii  or  place  of  domicil  of  the  party  defendant ; 
second,  the  forum  rei  sitae,  or  the  place  where  the  thing  in 
controversy  is  situate;  and  third,  the  forum  contractus,  or 
forum  rd  gestae,  or  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made,  or 
the  act  is  done.  These  distinctions  in  jurisdiction  result 
from  the  distinctions  of  the  Roman  civil  law  which  have 
been  introduced  into  the  jurisprudence  of  most  of  the  conti- 
nental nations  of  modem  Europe.    In  the  corresponding 
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distribution  of  actions  by  the  English  common  law  into  per- 
sonal, real,  and  mixed  actions,  the  former  are  generally  capa- 
ble of  being  brought  wherever  the  party  can  be  found,  while 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  are  confined  to  the  place  rei  sitae.; 
in  other  words,  personal  actions  are  transitory^  while  real  and 
mixed  actions  are  local.  Considered  in  an  international  point 
of  view,  either  the  thing  or  the  person  made  the  subject  of 
the  jurisdiction,  must  bo  within  the  territory,  for  no  sover- 
eignty can  extend  its  process  beyond  its  own  territorial  lim- 
its so  as  to  subject  either  persons  or  property  to  its  judicial 
decisions ;  and  every  exertion  of  authority  of  this  sort,  beyond 
its  limits,  is  a  mere  nullity,  and  incapable  of  binding  such 
persons  or  property  in  any  other  tribunals.  (Story,  Oonflici 
of  Latos^  §§  537,  688 ;  Huberus^  PraelectioneSy  lib.  5,  tit,  1 ; 
Voet.  ad  Pand.,  lib.  5,  tit.  1,  §§  64-149 ;  ffenri/j  Foreign  Law^ 
ch.  8,  p.  54 ;  ch.  9,  p.  68 ;  PardeasuSy  Droit  Com.^  tome  5, 
§1858;  Boullenois,  Traiti  des  Lois^  tome  1,  pp.  601-635; 
BlaekstonCy  Commentaries^  vol.  3,  pp.  117, 118,  294 ;  Bowyer^ 
Urdversal  Public  LaWy  ch.  16 ;  Westlake,  Private  Int.  LaWy  chs. 
5,  6 ;  RiquetmCy  Derecho  Pub.  Int.y  lib  2,  tit.  1,  cap.  3.) 

§  17.  In  regard  to  the  citizens  (native  or  naturalized)  of  a 
state,  while  within  its  territory,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sove- 
reignty over  them  is  complete  and  irresistible.  It  cannot  be 
controlled,  and  ought  everywhere  to  be  respected.  In  regard 
to  citizens  domiciled  abroad,  nations  generally  assert  a  claim 
to  regulate  the  rights,  duties,  acts,  and  obligations  of  their 
own  citizens,  where^er  they  may  be  domiciled.  "And  so 
far,"  says  Story,  "  as  these  rights,  duties,  obligations,  and  acts 
afterward  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  tribunals  of  the 
sovereign  power  of  their  own  country,  either  for  enforcement, 
or  for  protection,  or  for  remedy,  there  may  be  no  just  ground 
to  exclude  this  claim.  But  where  such  rights,  duties,  obli- 
gations, and  acts  come  under  the  consideration  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  especially  of  the  country  where  such  citizens  are 
domiciled,  the  duty  of  recognizing  and  enforcing  such  claim 
of  sovereignty,  is  neither  clear,  nor  generally  admitted.  The 
most  that  can  be  said,  is,  that  it  may  be  admitted,  ex  comitate 
gentium;  but  it  may  also  be  denied,  ex  justicid gentiumy  where- 
ever  it  is  deemed  to  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  foreign 
nations,  or  subversive  of  their  policy  or  institutions.  No  one, 
II* 
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and^is  independent  of  every  other  state.  This  general  posi- 
tion,  however,  must  be  qualified  by  the  exceptions  to  its 
application  arising  out  of  express  compacts  with  others,  by 
which  it  may  part  with  certain  portions  of  its  sovereign 
rights  or  modify  the  exercise  of  its  powers  as  a  sovereign  and 
independent  state.  It  must  be  noticed  also  that  its  judicial 
power  does  not  embrace  those  cases  in  which  the  municipal 
claims  of  another  nation  operate  within  its  territory,  such 
as  the  cases  of  foreign  ministers,  or  of  a  fleet,  or  army  com- 
ing within  its  territorial  limits,  by  its  permission,  either 
express  or  implied.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  mari- 
time territory  of  every  state  extends  to  the  ports,  harbors, 
bays,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  sea  enclosed 
by  headlands  belonging  to  the  same  state,  and  that  the  gen- 
eral usage  of  nations  has  superadded  the  extent  of  one 
marine  league,  or  the  range  of  a  connon  shot,  along  all  its 
shores  or  coasts.  Within  these  limits  its  right  of  territorial 
jurisdiction  is  absolute  and  excludes  that  of  every  other 
nation.  Beyond  these  limits  it  may  also  exercise  jurisdiction 
for  certain  special  purposes,  as  the  execution  and  enforce- 
ment of  its  revenue  laws,  etc.,  and  over  its  own  public  and 
private  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  and  its  public,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  its  private  vessels  in  foreign  ports.  ( Wheatariy 
EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt  2,  ch.  2,  §§  9,  12 ;  Webster,  Dip.  and  Of. 
Papers,  pp.  140,  et  seq. ;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  70 ; 
Le  Louis,  2  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  245 ;  Church  v.  Hubbard  2  Oraneh. 
Rep.,  p.  284 ;  Massi,  Droit  Commercial,  tome  2,  §§  41,  et  seq. ; 
Botoyer,  Universal  Pub.  Law,  ch.  16 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Interna^ 
iional,  §  59 ;  Bdlo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  4,  §  7  ; 
Riquelme,  Derecho,  Pub.  InL,  lib.  2,  tit  1,  cap.  1.) 

§  16.  Continental  jurists  generally  agree  that,  properly 
speaking,  there  are  three  places  of  jurisdiction ;  first,  the 
fcfum  domiciUi  or  place  of  doinicil  of  the  party  defendant; 
second,  the  forum  rei  sitae,  or  the  place  where  the  thing  in 
controversy  is  situate;  and  third,  the  forum  contractus,  or 
forum  rd  gestae,  or  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made,  or 
the  act  is  done.  These  distinctions  in  jurisdiction  result 
from  the  distinctions  of  the  Roman  civil  law  which  have 
been  introduced  into  the  jurisprudence  of  most  of  the  conti- 
nental nations  of  modem  Europe.    In  the  corresponding 
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distribution  of  actions  by  the  English  common  law  into  per- 
sonal, real,  and  mixed  actions,  the  former  are  generally  capa- 
ble of  being  brought  wherever  the  party  can  be  found,  while 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  are  confined  to  the  place  rei  sitae; 
in  other  words,  personal  actions  are  transitory^  while  real  and 
mixed  actions  are  local.  Considered  in  an  international  point 
of  view,  either  the  thing  or  the  person  made  the  subject  of 
the  jurisdiction,  must  bo  within  the  territory,  for  no  sover- 
eignty can  extend  its  process  beyond  its  own  territorial  lim- 
its so  as  to  subject  either  persons  or  property  to  its  judicial 
decisions ;  and  every  exertion  of  authority  of  this  sort,  beyond 
its  limits,  is  a  mere  nullity,  and  incapable  of  binding  such 
persons  or  property  in  any  other  tribunals.  {Story^  Conflict 
of  Laxos^  §§  537,  688 ;  Huberus^  PraeUcHones^  lib.  5,  tit,  1 ; 
Voet.  ad  Pand.^  lib.  5,  tit.  1,  §§  64-149 ;  Henry ^  Foreign  Law^ 
ch.  8,  p.  54 ;  ch.  9,  p.  63 ;  PardessuSy  Droit  Com.^  tome  5, 
§1353;  BcfidUnoiSj  Traiti  des  LoiSy  tome  1,  pp.  601-685; 
Blaekstoncy  CommeniarieSy  vol.  3,  pp.  117, 118,  294 ;  Bowyer^ 
Univers€d  Public  Law,  ch.  16 ;  Westlake,  Private  Int.  LaWy  chs. 
5,  6 :  Biquehnej  Derecho  Pub.  Inty  lib  2,  tit.  1,  cap.  8.) 

§  17.  In  regard  to  the  citizens  (native  or  naturalized)  of  a 
state,  while  within  its  territory,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sove- 
reignty over  them  is  complete  and  irresistible.  It  cannot  be 
controlled,  and  ought  everywhere  to  be  respected.  In  regard 
to  citizens  domiciled  abroad,  nations  generally  assert  a  claim 
to  regulate  the  rights,  duties,  acts,  and  obligations  of  their 
own  citizens,  where^er  they  may  be  domiciled.  "And  so 
&r,"  says  Story,  "  as  these  rights,  duties,  obligations,  and  acts 
afterward  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  tribunals  of  the 
sovereign  power  of  their  own  country,  either  for  enforcement, 
or  for  protection,  or  for  remedy,  there  may  be  no  just  ground 
to  exclude  this  claim.  But  where  such  rights,  duties,  obli- 
gations, and  acts  come  under  the  consideration  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  especially  of  the  country  where  such  citizens  are 
domiciled,  the  duty  of  recognizing  and  enforcing  such  claim 
of  sovoreignty,  is  neither  clear,  nor  generally  admitted.  The 
most  that  can  be  saidj  is,  that  it  may  be  admitted,  ez  comitate 
gentium;  but  it  may  also  be  denied,  ex  justicid  gentiiimj  where- 
ever  it  is  deemed  to  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  foreign 
nations,  or  subversive  of  their  policy  or  institutions.  No  one, 
ii» 
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and  is  independent  of  every  other  state.  This  general  posi- 
tion, however,  must  be  qualified  by  the  exceptions  to  its 
application  arising  out  of  express  compacts  with  others,  by 
which  it  may  part  with  certain  portions  of  its  sovereign 
rights  or  modify  the  exercise  of  its  powers  as  a  sovereign  and 
independent  state.  It  must  be  noticed  also  that  its  judicial 
power  does  not  embrace  those  cases  in  which  the  municipal 
claims  of  another  nation  operate  within  its  territory,  such 
as  the  cases  of  foreign  ministers,  or  of  a  fleet,  or  army  com- 
ing within  its  territorial  limits,  by  its  permission,  either 
express  or  implied.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  mari- 
time territory  of  every  state  extends  to  the  ports,  harbors, 
bays,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  sea  enclosed 
by  headlands  belonging  to  the  same  state,  and  that  the  gen- 
eral usage  of  nations  has  superadded  the  extent  of  one 
marine  league,  or  the  range  of  a  connon  shot,  along  all  its 
shores  or  coasts.  Within  these  limits  its  right  of  territorial 
jurisdiction  is  absolute  and  excludes  that  of  every  other 
nation.  Beyond  these  limits  it  may  also  exercise  jurisdiction 
for  certain  special  purposes,  as  the  execution  and  enforce- 
ment of  its  revenue  laws,  etc.,  and  over  its  own  public  and 
private  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  and  its  public,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  its  private  vessels  in  foreign  ports.  ( WkeaUmy 
Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt  2,  ch.  2,  §§  9, 12 ;  Webster,  Dip.  and  Of. 
Papers,  pp.  140,  et  seq. ;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  70 ; 
Le  Louis,  2  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  245 ;  Church  v.  Hubbard  2  Oraneh. 
Hep.,  p.  284 ;  Massi,  Droit  Commercial,  tome  2,  §§  41,  et  seq. ; 
Bowyer,  Universal  Pub.  Law,  ch.  16 ;  Heffter,  Droit  IrUema^ 
iionalf  §  59 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  4,  §  7  ; 
liiguelme,  Derecho,  Pub.  InL,  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  cap.  1.) 

§16.  Continental  jurists  generally  agree  that,  properly 
speaking,  there  are  three  places  of  jurisdiction ;  first,  the 
forum  domicilii  or  place  of  domicil  of  the  party  defendant; 
second,  the  forum  ret  sitae,  or  the  place  where  the  thing  in 
controversy  is  situate;  and  third,  the  forum  contractus,  or 
forum  rd  gestae,  or  the  place  where  the  contract  is  made,  or 
the  act  is  done.  These  distinctions  in  jurisdiction  result 
from  the  distinctions  of  the  Roman  civil  law  which  have 
been  introduced  into  the  jurisprudence  of  most  of  the  conti- 
nental nations  of  modem  Europe.    In  the  corresponding 
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distribution  of  actions  by  the  English  common  law  into  per- 
sonal, real,  and  mixed  actions,  the  former  are  generally  capa- 
ble of  being  brought  wherever  the  party  can  be  found,  while 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter  are  confined  to  the  place  rei  sitae.; 
in  other  words,  personal  actions  are  transitory^  while  real  and 
mixed  actions  are  local.  Considered  in  an  international  point 
of  view,  either  the  thing  or  the  person  made  the  subject  of 
the  jurisdiction,  must  bo  within  the  territory,  for  no  sover- 
eignty can  extend  its  process  beyond  its  own  territorial  lim- 
its so  as  to  subject  either  persons  or  property  to  its  judicial 
decisions ;  and  every  exertion  of  authority  of  this  sort,  beyond 
its  limits,  is  a  mere  nullity,  and  incapable  of  binding  such 
persons  or  property  in  any  other  tribunals.  {Story,  Conflict 
of  Laxos,  §§  537,  538 ;  Huberus,  PraeleciioneSy  lib.  5,  tit,  1 ; 
Voet.  ad  Pand.,  lib.  5,  tit.  1,  §§  64-149 ;  Henry,  Fordgn  LaWy 
ch.  8,  p.  54 ;  ch.  9,  p.  68 ;  Pardessus,  Droit  Com,,,  tome  5, 
§1353;  Bcfidlenois,  TraiU  des  Lois,  tome  1,  pp.  601-685; 
Blaekstone,  Commentaries,  vol.  8,  pp.  117,  118,  294 ;  BowyeTy 
TJrdversal  Public  Law,  ch.  16 ;  Westlake,  Private  Int.  Law,  chs. 
5,  6 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib  2,  tit.  1,  cap.  8.) 

§  17.  In  regard  to  the  citizens  (native  or  naturalized)  of  a 
state,  while  within  its  territory,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sove- 
reignty over  them  is  complete  and  irresistible.  It  cannot  be 
controlled,  and  ought  everywhere  to  be  respected.  In  regard 
to  citizens  domiciled  abroad,  nations  generally  assert  a  claim 
to  regulate  the  rights,  duties,  acts,  and  obligations  of  their 
own  citizens,  where^er  they  may  be  domiciled.  "And  so 
for,"  says  Story,  "  as  these  rights,  duties,  obligations,  and  acts 
afterward  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  tribunals  of  the 
sovereign  power  of  their  own  country,  either  for  enforcement, 
or  for  protection,  or  for  remedy,  there  may  be  no  just  ground 
to  exclude  this  claim.  But  where  such  rights,  duties,  obli- 
gations, and  acts  come  under  the  consideration  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  especially  of  the  country  where  such  citizens  are 
domiciled,  the  duty  of  recognizing  and  enforcing  such  claim 
of  sovereignty,  is  neither  clear,  nor  generally  admitted.  The 
most  that  can  be  said,  is,  that  it  may  be  admitted,  ex  comitate 
genUum;  but  it  may  also  be  denied,  ex  justidd  gentium,  where- 
ever  it  is  deemed  to  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  foreign 
nations,  or  subversive  of  their  policy  or  institutions.  No  one, 
ii» 
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m  reniy  as  to  movable  property,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  pronouncing  the  judgment.  Whatever  it  settles  a«  to 
the  right  or  title,  or  whatever  disposition  it  makes  of  the 
property  by  sale,  revendication,  transfer,  or  other  act,  will 
be  held  valid  in  every  other  country,  where  the  same  question 
comes,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  judgment  before  any  other 
tribunal."  {Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  584-592 ;  Vattel,  Droit 
des  Gens,  lib.  2,  ch.  7,  §§  84, 85;  Bose  v.  Himdy,  4  Oranch.  Rep., 
pp.  241,  et  seq. ;  Boullenois,  Trcdii  des  Lois,  tome  1,  pp.  618- 
623 ;  Oroudson  v.  Leonard,  4  Oranch.  Rep.,  p.  434 ;  Williams 
V.  Armroyd,  7  Oranch.  Rep.,  p.  428 ;  Grant  v.  McLachlin,  4 
Johns.  Rep.,  p.  84.) 

§  83.  As  a  general  rule,  courts  do  not  take  judicial  notice 
of  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country,  but  they  must  be  proved, 
not  as  facts  to  the  jury,  but  as  facts  to  the  court.  The  court, 
therefore,  decides  what  is  the  proper  evidence  of  such  laws, 
and  of  their  applicability  to  the  case  in  hand.  The  manner 
of  proof  must  vary,  according  to  circumstances.  The  gene- 
ral principle  is,  that  the  best  proof  shall  be  required  which 
the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of.  But  to  require  such  proof 
of  the  laws  of  a  foreign  state  as  its  institutions  and  usages  do 
not  admit  of,  would  be  unjust  and  unreasonable.  The  usual 
modes  of  authenticating  the  written  laws  of  a  foreign  country 
are,  by  an  exemplificatiou  of  a  copy  under  the  great  seal  of 
the  state,  or  by  a  certificate  of  some  duly  authorized  officer, 
which  certificate  must  be  duly  authenticated,  or  by  a  copy 
proved  to  be  a  true  copy.  Some  states  do  not  use  any  great 
seal  for  such  purposes,  but  copies  of  the  laws,  decrees,  and 
orders  are  certified  to  by  the  minister,  with  his  signature  and 
rubric,  or  signature  alone,  under  whose  care  the  archives 
are  kept.  In  others,  there  is  a  particular  officer  appointed 
as  keeper  of  the  archives,  and  who  is  authorized  to  authen- 
ticate copies  thereof.  The  rule  of  evidence  must  therefore 
vary  with  the  institutions  and  usages  of  the  country  whose 
written  laws  are  to  be  proved.  "But  foreign  unwritten 
laws,  customs,  and  usages,"  says  Story,  "  may  be  proved,  and 
indeed  must  ordinarily  be  proved,  by  parol  evidence.  The 
usual  course  is,  to  make  such  proof  by  the  testimony  of  com- 
petent witnesses,  instructed  in  the  law,  under  oath.  Some- 
times, however,  certificates  of  persons  in  high  authority  have 
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been  allowed  as  evidence."  These  questions  of  evidence  are 
genemlly  determined  by  the  municipal  laws  of  the  place 
where  the  foreign  law  is  to  be  proved.  (Story,  Conflict  of 
Laws,  §§  637-643 ;  Gardner,  Institutes,  p.  142,  etc. ;  Church  v. 
Hubbart,  2  OrancL  Rep.,  p.  238 ;  In  Re  Dormy,  8  Hogg.  Rep., 
p.  467-469 ;  Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas,  Oowper  Rep.,  p.  174 ;  Lincoln 
V.  Battel,  6  WendeU  Rep.,  p.  475.) 

§  34.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  proof  of  contracts,  instru- 
ments, and  other  acts  made  or  done  in  one  country,  and  offered 
in  evidence  in  another.  In  some  cases,  it  is  sufficient  to  prove 
them  in  the  manner  and  by  the  solemnities  and  proofs  which 
are  deemed  su^cient  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  they  are 
executed ;  and,  in  others,  they  are  required  to  be  proved  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  action  or  other  judicial 
proceeding  is  instituted.  On  this  subject,  the  law  and  practise 
of  different  states  differ,  as  also  the  opinions  of  publicists. 
"  There  are  very  few  traces  to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the 
common  law,"  says  Story,  "  of  any  established  doctrines  on 
this  subject"  Where  such  instruments  and  acts  can  be 
proved  according  to  the  lex  fori,  such  proofe  are  usually 
required,  bat  if  such  evidence  cannot  be  produced,  and  there 
is  no  municipal  law  to  the  contrary,  evidence  deemed  com- 
petent in  the  place  where  the  instruments  were  executed,  is 
usually  admitted  in  the  place  where  the  proceeding  is  insti- 
tuted. Thus,  in  Scotland,  if  the  law  of  the  foreign  countiy 
allows  the  payment  of  a  debt  constituted  by  writing  to  be 
proved  by  parol,  such  proof  is  allowed,  although,  if  the  con- 
tract had  been  so  made  in  Scotland,  it  would  not  be  extin- 
guished by  such  evidence.  In  Prance,  proof  is  admitted  by 
parol  of  a  debt  contracted  in  England,  although  such  proof 
was  not  admissible  in  such  a  contract  made  in  France.  (  Vbet, 
De  Stat,  ch.  2,  No.  9,  §  6 ;  Story,  Conflict  of  Laws,  §§  629, 636; 
JErsldne,  Institutes,  b.  3,  tit.  2,  §§  39,  40 ;  StarMe,  On  Midence, 
pt.  2,  §§  130-181;  Trasher  v.  Everhart,  8  GHU.  and  Johns. 
Rep.,  pp.  234,  242;  Cogswell  v.  DoUiver,  2  Mass.  Rep.,  p.  217; 
Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas,  Covrper  Rep.,  p«  174;  Massi,  Droit  Commer- 
cicU,  tome  2,  §§  326,  et  seq. ;  United  States  v.  Wiggins,  14  Peters. 
Rep.,  p.  347 ;  Owings  v.  BM,  9  Peters.  Rep.,  p.  625 ;  United 
States  V.  Perchman,  7  Peters.  Rep.,  p.  86;  United  States  v.  Deles- 
pine,  12  Peters.  Rep.,  p.  655 ;  Gaines  v.  Relf,  et  ai.,  12  Howard 
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iZep.,  p.  622 ;  Houston  v.  Perry,  et  at,  8  Texas  Rep.^  p. 
Btmman  v.  Sandbum,  6  Foster's  Hep.,  p.  113 ;  Mauri  v.  Meffer- 
rrum^  18  Johns.  Hep.,  p.  72 ;  Jn  <A«  matter  of  Marianne  Ckri- 
ceiiiy  80  Mig.  Law  and  Eq.  Rep.,  p.  582 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.^  lib.  2,  tit.  1,  cap.  8;  Gardner,  InstitbUes,  pp.  Ill, 
120,  etc.) 

§  85.  Foreign  judgments  are,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  authen- 
ticated in  the  sanie  manner  as  other  instruments  and  docu- 
ments executed  in  another  countiy.  The  most  usual  mode 
of  proof  is  by  an  exemplification  under  the  great  seal,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  only  one.  The  public  seal  of  a  for- 
eign sovereign  or  state,  affixed  to  a  judgment,  is  generally 
the  highest  and  most  convenient  evidence  of  its  authority. 
"  Courts  of  other  countries,"  says  Story,  "  will  judicially  take 
notice  of  such  public  seal,  which  is  therefore  considered  as 
proving  itself.  But  the  seal  of  a  foreign  court  does  not  prove 
itself,  and  therefore  must  be  established  as  such  by  compe- 
tent testimony.  There  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  in  favor 
of  courts  of  admiralty,  which,  being  courts  of  the  law  of 
nations,  the  courts  of  other  countries  will  judicially  take 
notice  of  their  seal,  without  positive  proof  of  its  authenticity." 
Chief  Justice  Marshal  has  laid  down  the  general  rule,  with 
respect  to  the  authentification  of  foreign  judgments,  and 
which  is  also  applicable  to  almost  all  foreign  documentary 
evidence,  as  follows :  "Foreign  judgments  are  authenticated, 
first,  by  an  exemplification  under  the  great  seal ;  secondly^  by 
a  copy  proved  to  be  a  true  copy;  thirdly,  by  a  certificate  of  an 
oflicer  authorized  by  law,  which  certificate  must  itself  be 
properly  authenticated.  These  are  the  usual,  and  appear  to 
be  the  most  proper,  if  not  the  only,  modes  of  verifying  for- 
eign judgments.  Kthey  be  all  beyond  the  reach  of  the  party, 
other  testimony,  inferior  in  its  nature,  might  be  received."  But 
this  inferior  class  of  testimony  will  not  be  received  unless  it  be 
shown  that  there  was  some  insuperable  impediment  to  the  use 
of  either  of  these  modes,  for,  continues  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
"  the  court  cannot  presume  such  impediment  to  have  existed." 
Hiere  are  numerous  cases  illustrating  the  application  of  these 
rules,  and  showing  the  admissibility  of  inferior  evidence 
where  the  original  documents  could  not  be  produced  by  the 
party,  and  where  there  were  insuperable  impediments  to  the 
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use  of  either  of  fhe  modes  of  proof  specified.  All  these'  cases, 
however,  are  referable  to  the  general  principle,  that  the  party 
oflfeiing  documentary  evidence  must  produce  the  best  in  his 
power,  or  the  best  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
he  was  able  to  procure.  fTo  one  can  be  required  to  do  an 
impossibility,  nor  will  any  one  be  deprived  of  his  rights  for 
not  producing  what  is  beyond  his  reach.  {Story ^  Conflict  of 
Laws,  §  643 ;  Massif  Droit  Commercial,  tome  2,  §§  336,  et  seq. ; 
Starkie,  On  Emdence,  pt.  2,  §92 ;  Phillips,  On  Emdence,  vol.  1, 
p.  432 ;  vol.  2,  pp.  133,  et  seq. ;  Westlake,  Private  Int.  Law, 
ch.  12;  Gardner,  Institutes,  p.  146;  Church  v.  Hvbhart,  2 
Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  238 ;  Henry  v.  Adey,  3  East  JRep.,  p.  221 ; 
Andrews  v.  Hisrriott,  4  Cowen  Rep.,  p.  526,  note ;  Yealm,  v. 
Fry,  6  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  335 ;  Thompson  v.  Stewart,  8  Conn. 
Rep.,  p.  171 ;  Lelafdd  v.  Surd,  3  Johns.  Rep.,  p.  310 ;  JDe  Sobry 
V.  De  Laistre,  2  Hdrr.  and  Johns.  Rep.,  p.  193 ;  Prichard  v. 
Bailey,  6  Foster's  Rep.,  p.  167 ;  Spaulding  v.  Vincent,  24  Fer- 
mont  Rep.,  p.  504 ;  Cotten  v.  UnderkSl,  4  McLean  Rep.^  p.  199; 
Stewart  v.  Swamy,  23  Miss.  Rep.,  p.  502.) 
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—  §10.  Treaties  by  semi-sovereign  and  dependent  states — {11.  Treaty- 
making  power  of  a  state  —  §12.  Treaties,  in  general,  to  be  ratified  —  {  13. 
Exception  in  cases  of  truces,  etc. — §  14.  Sponsions  and  their  ratification — 
{15.  Legislation  necessary  to  carry  them  into  effect — { 16.  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  on  this  subject — |  IT.  Treaty  with  France  in  1831 — 
{18.  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  1824 — {19.  Auxilliary  legislation  in 
United  States  and  Great  Britain — {20.  Real  and  personal  treaties  —  {21. 
Other  divisions  of  treaties  —  {  22.  Equal  and  unequal  treaties — {  23.  Trea- 
ties of  guarantee  and  surety — {  24.  Treaties  of  confederation  and  associa- 
tion—  {26.  Treaties  of  alliance,  of  succor  and  subsidy  —  {26.  Treaties 
of  amity  or  friendship  —  {27.  Treaties  of  commerce,  of  boundaries,  etc. 

§  1.  Another  essential  attribute  of  sovereignty  is  the  rigid 
of  legation  and  treaty.  Legation  consists  in  sending  diplomatic 
agents  to  other  states,  and  in  receiving  such  as  are  sent  by 
them.  This  right  of  an  independent  sovereign  state  to  send 
and  receive  diplomatic  agents,  is  regarded,  in  international 
law,  as  a  perfect  one ;  but  the  obligation  to  do  so  is  deemed 
imperfect^  for,  strictly  speaking,  no  state  can  be  compelled 
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either  to  send  or  to  receive  such  agents.  JITevertheless, 
usage  and  comity  have  established  a  sort  of  reciprocal  duty 
in  this  respect  The  maintenance  of  permanent  diplomatic 
missions  between  different  states  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  a 
mutual  desire  to  continue  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity. 
On  the  contrary,  a  refusal  to  establish  such  means  of  diplo- 
matic intercourse,  or  a  discontinuance  of  them  when  once 
established,  is,  in  most  cases,  regarded  as  an  indication  of 
unfriendly  feeling,  or,  at  least,  of  an  indisposition  to  cultivate 
amicable  relations.  This,  however,  will  depend  very  much 
upon  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  relations  between  the 
states,  and  their  ability  to  maintain  permanent  diplomatic 
missions.  If  two  states  be  so  situated  that  they  can  have 
very  little  commercial  or  political  intercourse,  such  missions 
would  be  unnecessary.  Moreover  the  smaller  states  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  bear  the  burthen  of  the  expense  of 
maintaining  them  with  all  other  states.  ( WheaUm^  Elm.  Int. 
LaWj  pt.  3,  ch,  1,  §  2 ;  Vatielj  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  4,  ch.  5, 
§§  65-65 ;  Healj  Science  du  Gouvemementj  tome  5,  p.  140;  Bous- 
sety  Ceremonial  Diplom,^  tome  2^  p.  481 ;  Biquelmej  Derecho 
Pub.  InUy  lib.  2,  tit  2,  cap.  Ad.  1 ;  Hcme^  On  Diplomacy ^  sec. 
1>  §§  6>  6 ;  Wicquefort,  L^Ambassadeur  et  ses  functicnSy  liv.  1, 
ch.  3 ;  Buiherforth,  InstiMeSy  b.  8,  ch.  9,  §  20 ;  MarienSy  Precis 
da  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  185-190 ;  Polsony  Law  of  NationSy  sec.  6 ; 
PhUHmare,  Ga  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  §  114 ;  Ompteday  lAtteratur  Voir 
kerrecfUy  vol.  2,  p.  351;  Martens,  Guide  DiplomaUquey  §  6 ;  Bow- 
ycTy  Universal  Public  Law,  ch.  20 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacionaiy 
pt  3,  cap.  1,  §2;  Heftery  Droit  International,  §200.) 

§  2.  How  far  the  rights  of  legation  belong  to  a  semi-sove- 
reign or  dependent  state,  must  depend  upon  its  relations  to 
the  superior  with  which  it  is  connected  or  under  whose  pro- 
tection it  is  placed.  Its  sovereignty  not  being  complete,  it 
may,  or  may  not  be,  entitled  to  a  right  incident  to  sove- 
reignty, according  to  the  nature  and  circumstance  of  the 
case.  Thus,  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, every  state  is  expressly  forbidden  from  entering,  with- 
out the  consent  of  congress,  into  any  agreement  or  com- 
pact with  another  state,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  and 
their  original  power  of  sending  and  receiving  public  min- 
isters is  essentially  modified,  if  not  entirely  taken  away, 
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by  this  prohibition.  Under  the  constitution  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire,  and  the  Germanic  Confederation,  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  and  of  the  former  United  Provinces  of 
the  low  countries,  the  right  of  legation  was  preserved  by  the 
princes  and  states  composing  these  unions.  (Wheaion^  Elm. 
Int.  LaWy  pt.  3,  ch.  1,  §  3 ;  Vattely  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  4,  ch.  6, 
§  60 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  pt.  2,  tit.  2,  ch.  3,  §  175 ;  Home, 
On  Diplomacy,  sec.  1;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  200 ;  Fhilr 
Umore,  On  Int.  Laio,  vol.  2,  §  116 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diplomatic, 
§  6 ;  Riquehne,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit.  2,  cap.  Ad.  1 ;  Bello, 
Dereeho  Internacional,  pt.  8,  cap.  1,  §  2 ;  Merlin,  Repertoire, 
verb.  Minisire  Public,  sec.  2,  §  6.) 

§  3.  Strictly  speaking,  every  state  has  the  exclusive  right 
to  determine  in  whom  its  sovereign  authority  is  vested. 
Nevertheless,  in  case  of  a  revolution  or  civil  war,  foreign 
states  must,  of  necessity,  judge  for  themselves  whether  they 
will  continue  their  accustomed  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
former  government,  or  commence  them  with  the  revolution- 
ary party.  This  is  sometimes  a  question  of  great  delicacy, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  any  positive  decision  of  it,  diplomatic 
intercourse  is  either  entirely  suspended  until  the  final  termi- 
nation of  the  contest,  or  is  partially  kept  up  by  means  of  dip- 
lomatic agents,  of  special  and  limited  authority,  who  are  not 
vested  with  full  ministerial  powers,  nor  entitled  to  diplomatic 
honors.  But  where  the  accustomed  diplomatic  relations  are 
to  be  maintained,  the  safest  and  least  objectionable  rule  is, 
to  continue  them  with  the  de  facto  government,  whatever  that 
may  be,  because,  for  the  time  being,  that  may  properly  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  {Bello, 
Derecho  IntemacioTUzl,  pt.  3,  cap.  1,  §  2  ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int 
Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §4;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  4, 
§  56 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  79-82 ;  Merlin^ 
Bepertoire,  verb.  MinsU  Pub.,  sec.  2,  §  6 ;  Martens,  Guide  Dy)Uh 
matigue,  §  5.) 

§  4.  As  a  state  is  not  under  a  perfect  obligation  to  receive 
diplomatic  agents  from  another,  it  may  refuse  to  receive- any 
particular  individual,  either  on  the  ground  of  personal  char- 
acter, or  of  the  authority  conferred  upon  him.  Thus,  in 
IVance,  where  the  legates  or  nuncios  of  the  Pope  were  the 
bearers  of  powers  which  were  deemed  incompatible  with  the 
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constitution  and  laws  of  the  state,  it  was  deemed  proper  to 
reftise  to  receive  such  agents  until  their  powers  were  reduced 
to  reasonable  limits.  Again,  the  reception  of  a  foreign  diplo- 
matic agent  has  sometimes  been  refused  on  the  ground  of 
personal  character,  or  known  hostility  to  the  sovereign,  or 
the  state  to  which  he  is  sent.  Indeed,  the  sending  of  a  per- 
son in  a  d^lomatic  capacity,  who  is  known  to  be  odious  or 
objectionable  to  the  court  to  which  he  is  accredited,  if  not  a 
direct  insult,  is  certainly  &r  from  being  an  evidence  of 
Mendly  intentions,  or  of  a  desire  to  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions. But  when  a  diplomatic  agent  is  once  received,  he  is 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges,  immunities,  and  honors  annexed 
by  the  law  of  nations  to  his  public  character,  except  where 
modified  by  special  conditions  attached  to  his  reception- 
( Wheatm,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  3,  ch.  1,  §§  4,  5 ;  Bynkershoek, 
de  F<yro  Legai.,  cap.  11,  §  10;  Heffier,  Droit  IntemcUumalj 
§  200 ;  MoscTy  Versiiehy  b.  3,  p.  89 ;  Merlin^  Repertoire,  verb. 
Minister  Pub.,  sec.  8,  §  3 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  176, 187 ; 
Home,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  1 ;  Beai,  Science  du  Ghuvemement, 
tome  6,  p.  288 ;     WHdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  83,  et  seq.) 

§  5.  Some  governments  have  established,  as  a  fundamental 
rule  in  their  diplomatic  intercourse  with  other  states,  that 
they  will  not  receive  one  of  their  own  native  subjects  as  a 
minister  from  a  foreign  power;  others  again  refuse  to  receive 
one  of  their  own  subjects  in  any  diplomatic  capacity,  except 
on  condition  that  he  shall  be  amenable  to  the  local  laws  and 
local  jurisdiction.  Where  the  reception  is  refused,  it  is  proper 
that  the  motives  or  grounds  of  the  refusal  be  alleged ;  and 
where  conditions  are  annexed,  they  must  be  expressed  before 
or  at  the  time  of  the  reception,  for,  otherwise,  the  agent  is 
entitled  to  claim  the  full  rights  and  honors  annexed  to  the 
office  which  he  fills.  There  are  no  tacit  or  implied  conditions 
in  such  receptions  whica  can  modify  or  limit  the  public  char- 
acter in  which  he  is  received,  and  with  which  he  was  accre- 
dited by  the  sovereign  state  which  sent  him.  {Wheaton, 
Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §§4,  6 ;  WiUman,  Int.  Law,  vol. 
1,  ch.  8;  PhUlimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  ch.  3;  Martens,  Pre- 
cis du  Droit  des  Grens,  §  188 ;  Moser,  Beitrage,  etc.,  b.  3,  pp.  90, 
et  seq. ;  Garden,  De  Diplovnatie,  liv.  6,  §  2 ;  Heffier,  Droit  Inter- 
national,  $202;  Bynkershoek,  De  Foro  Legai.,  cap.  11,  §10; 
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MartenSy  Manuel  DiplomatiqiLe,  §6;  Merlin^  Bq^erioire,  verb. 
Minisire  Pab.^  sec.  5,  §  7.) 

§  6.  The  question,  with  respect  to  what  department  of  the 
government  belongs  the  right  of  sending  and  receiving  diplo- 
matic agents,  depends  upon  the  municipal  constitution  of  the 
state.  In  monarchical  governments,  this  prerogative  usually 
resides  in  the  sovereign ;  in  republics,  it  is  generally  vested 
in  the  chief  executive,  or  in  the  President  and  his  counsel^  or 
the  senate,  conjointly.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
President  alone  receives  a  foreign  minister,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  minister  to  a  foreign  court  is  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  In  monar- 
chical countries,  there  is  also  a  distinction  sometimes  made 
in  the  rank  of  the  representatives  of  a  foreign  state,  with 
respect  to  the  department  of  government  which  is  to  receive 
them,  those  of  the  highest  rank  being  received  by  the  sove- 
reign, and  those  of  a  lower  grade  by  the  secretary,  or  minister 
of  foreign  affairs.  But  this  subject  will  be  more  particularly 
discussed  in  another  place.  (  Wheaton^  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt  3, 
ch.  1,  §§7, 11,  12;  WHdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  3;  Vide 
post,  chs.  ix,  x;  Phillimore^  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  ch.  2;  Home, 
On  Diplomacy,  sees.  1,  2;  Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb,  minister 
Pub.  sec.  2,  §  1.) 

§  7.  Many  publicists  have  written  at  considerable  length  on 
the  art  of  diplomacy,  and  some  seem  to  have  based  their 
remarks  on  the  idea  that  a  peculiar  tact,  finesse,  or  talent  for 
deception,  not  required,  or  even  allowed,  in  other  professions, 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  successful  negotiation.  Indeed, 
in  the  diplomacy  of  the  middle  ages,  it  was  proclaimed,  as  a 
maxim  of  the  art,  that  "  dissimulation  must  be  met  by  dissi- 
mulation, and  falsehood  by  falsehood,"  and,  at  even  later 
periods,  and  in  the  most  refined  courts  of  Europe,  bribery, 
gallantry,  and  intrigue  were  regarded  as  the  most  effective 
arguments  in  the  discussion  of  diplomatic  questions.  But 
such  disreputable  means  of  negotiation  are  now  seldom 
resorted  to,  and  the  most  able  diplomatists  of  the  present  age 
are  men  as  much  distinguished  for  their  exalted  personal  char- 
acter and  unimpeachable  integrity,  as  for  their  talents  and 
learning.  While  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  diplomacy, 
and  of  the  laws  regulating  the  international  rights  and  duties 
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of  states,  are  absolutely  indispensible  in  a  public  minister,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  good  manners  and  good  temper  seem 
peculiarly  necessary  in  an  officer  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  etiquette  of  polite  society  and  ceremonies  of  courts. 
{Heffier,  Droit  IntemaUmalj  §§  228-288 ;  Flassan,  Be  la  Diplch 
matie,  tome  1,  pp.  235,  246,  247 ;  MaichiaveUi^  II  Principe^  dis- 
corsi  2 ;  Mably,  Droit  des  Oens,  tome  1,  pp.  15,  et  seq. ;  Mer- 
lin, Bepertoire,  verb.  Ministre  Public^  sec.  8.) 

§  8.  The  right  of  a  state  to  negotiate  and  contract  public 
treaties  with  other  nations,  is,  like  the  right  of  legation,  a 
necessary  incident  to  its  sovereignty.  This  power  exists  in 
fall  vigor  in  every  state  which  has  not  parted  with  this  por- 
tion of  its  natural  sovereignty,  or  has  not  agreed  to  modify 
its  exercise  by  some  compact  with  other  states.  Sovereign 
and  independent  states  are  sometimes  restricted  in  their 
power  to  make  new  treaties  by  the  conditions  of  alliances 
already  formed  with  others.  Such  limitation  affects  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  negotiating  treaties,  but  is  not 
regarded  as  a  modification  of  the  power  itself.  But  if,  by 
alliance  or  otherwise,  a  state  has  parted  with  its  general 
power  to  negotiate  treaties  and  to  contract  obligations,  it  can 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  completely  sovereign  and  indepen- 
dent It  has  lost  one  of  the  essential  attributes  of  sove- 
reignty. ( Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  3,  ch.  2,  §  1 ;  Vaitel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  12,  §  165 ;   Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol. 

1,  ch.  8 ;  Vide  Ante,  chap,  iii ;  Fhillimore,  On  Int.  Law  vol. 

2,  §  44 ;  Bowyer,  Universal  PuhUc  Laxo,  ch.  20.) 

§  9.  Martens  admits  that,  in  theory,  every  sovereign  state 
has  a  right  to  form,  with  ether  powers,  whatever  treaties  may 
appear  to  be  conducive  to  its  interests,  provided  such  treaties 
do  not  violate  the  equal  rights  of  others ;  but,  he  adds,  the 
general  practice  of  Europe  has  been  veiy  different,  many  of 
the  smaller  states,  nominally  sovereign  and  independent^ 
being  forced,  against  their  will,  to  accede  to  treaties  in  the 
formation  of  which  they  were  not  even  consulted.  He  gives 
a  number  of  examples  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  statement. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  numerous  instances  in  the  history  of 
Europe  where  the  well  established  principles  of  international 
law  have  been  violated,  and  many  states,  nominally  sovereign 
and  independent,  are  really  mere  dependencies  of  their  more 
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powerfal  neighbors.  But  these  exceptions  do  not  affect  the 
general  rale,  and  we  do  not  understand  them  to  be  stated 
by  Martens  with  any  sach  object,  but  rather  as  instances  of 
the  abuse  of  power.  The  severe  criticisms  of  Pinheiro-Eer- 
reira  on  this  part  of  Martens'  work,  are  therefore  uncalled 
for,  if  not  unjust  {Martens^  Precis  dv  Droit  des  GrenSj  §  119  ; 
Fmheiro-FerreirOj  Notes  sur  Martens^  JTo.  63 ;  MarimSj  BemeU 
des  TYaitiSj  tome  6,  p.  222 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Grens^  liv.  2,  ch. 
12,  §  165 ;  WHdmariy  Int.  JLaw,  vol.  1,  ch.  3 ;  Home,  On  Diplo- 
macy,  sec.  1,  §  5.) 

§  10.  The  right  of  semi-sovereign  and  dependent  states  to 
contract,  by  treaty,  is,  like  their  right  of  legation,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  tiie  nature  of  their  connection  with,  or  dependence 
on  others.  We  have  already  shown  that  a  colony,  or  ordi- 
nary dependency,  is  a  part  of  a  state,  but  cannot  itself  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  political  organization,  possessing  the 
essential  attributes  of  a  state ;  that  the  mere  fact  of  depend- 
ence, or  of  feudal  vassalage  and  the  payment  of  tribute,  or  of 
occasional  obedience,  or  of  habitual  influence,  does  not  des- 
troy, although  it  may  greatly  impair,  the  sovereignly  of  the 
states  so  situated.  We  have  also  shown  the  effects  of  a  pro- 
tectorate, of  a  confederation,  and  of  a  union,  upon  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  protected,  confederated,  and  united  states.  The 
powers  of  such  states  to  contract,  by  treaty,  will  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  relations  thus  formed  with 
others.  Thus,  the  sovereign  members  of  the  Germanic  con- 
federation, could  each  make  treaties  of  alliance  and  com- 
merce, not  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
confederation ;  while  in  the  Swiss  confederation,  as  remod- 
eled by  the  federal  pact  of  1815,  the  diet,  consisting  of  one 
deputy  from  each  of  the  twenty-two  cantons,  had  the  exclu- 
sive power  of  concluding  treaties  of  peace,  alliance  and  com- 
merce with  foreign  powers.  Again,  the  several  states  con- 
stituting the  United  States  of  America,  are  expressly  pro- 
hibited by  the  federal  constitution  from  entering  into  any 
treaty,  agreement  or  compact  with  foreign  powers,  without 
the  consent  of  the  federal  congress.  A  foreign  power,  treat- 
ing with  a  semi-sovereign,  dependent  or  confederated  state,  is 
bound  to  know  how  far  such  state  is  capable  of  contracting 
obligations  by  treaty.    If  it  contract  with  a  state  incapable 
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of  entering  into  such  engagements,  the  treaty  is  necessarily 
invalid.  (Heffter^  Droit  International^  §§  200,  et  seq, ;  PandOj 
Derecho  Intemacional,^t.  3,  cap.  1,  §  2 ;  Riquelme^  Derecho  Pub. 
Inly  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  15;  Wheaton^  Mem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  3,  ch. 
2,  §  1 ;  Vaiid,  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  2,  ch.  12,  §  55 ;  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  art.  1,  sec.  10 ;  Story,  Com.  on  the  ConstitUr 
tion,  §§  1347,  et  seq.) 

§  11.  The  treaty-making  power  of  a  state  is  determined  by 
its  own  constitution,  or  fundamental  law.  In  monarchical 
governments  it  is  usually  vested  in  the  reigning  sovereign, 
sometimes,  however,  subject  to  restrictions.  In  republics  it 
is  usually  vested  iii  the  chief  executive,  either  alone  or  con- 
jointly with  a  council  or  senate.  By  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  President  has  power,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties, 
provided  that  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur.  This 
power  is  general,  and,  of  course,  embraces  all  sorts  of  treaties, 
for  peace  or  war.  The  President  has,  therefore,  no  power  to 
terminate  a  war  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  without  the  concurrence 
of  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present.  This,  however,  does 
not  prevent  his  entering  into  a  truce  with  any  enemy  for  the 
suspension  of  hostilities.  That  power  results  from  his  office 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States.  Military  conventions,  as  shown  hereafter,  form  a 
part  of  the  commercia  bdli,  and  do  not  require  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  state,  either  for  their  negotiation  or 
ratification.  ( Wheaton,  Mm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §  6 ;  Story, 
Com.  on  the  Constitution,  §  1502 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol. 
1,  pp.  284,  285;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §§  81,  et  seq. ; 
Bdlo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  1,  citp.  9,  §.1 ;  Rigudme,  Dere- 
cho Fab.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  15.) 

§12.  The  question,  how  far,  under  the  positive  law  of 
nations,  ratification  by  the  state  in  whose  name  the  treaty 
is  made,  by  its  duly  authorized  minister  or  diplomatic  agent, 
furnished  with  full  power,  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the 
treaty,  was  at  one  time  the  subject  of  much  doubt  and  dis- 
cussion. But  it  is  now  the  settled  usage  to  require  such  rati- 
fication, even  where  this  pre-requisite  is  not  reserved  by  the 
express  terms  of  the  treaty  itself.  The  municipal  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  determines  in  whom  the  power  of  ratifica- 
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cation  resides.  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  treaties  are  negotiated  and  concluded  under  the 
authority  of  the  President,  but  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate  is  essential  to  enable  him  to  pledge  the  national  faith, 
by  making  a  treaty  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  ( Wheaton^ 
Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §  5 ;  Vattel^  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  2, 
ch.  12,  §  166  ;  Adair,  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Vienna,  p.  54 ; 
Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  48 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des 
Gens  Mod.,  ^H;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  %%1 ;  Wildnian, 
Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  4 ;  Garden,  De  Dipbmatie,  liv.  4,  sec.  1, 
§  1 ;  JRiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  15.) 

§13.  There  are,  however,  certain  compacts  or  conven- 
tions relating  to  the  pacific  intercourse  of  belligerent  nations 
which  may  be  concluded,  not  in  virtue  of  any  special  autho- 
rity vested  by  the  state  in  its  agents,  but  in  the  exercise  of  a 
general  implied  power  incidental  to  their  official  stations. 
Such  as  the  official  acts  of  generals  and  admirals  suspending 
hostilities  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  commands, 
truces,  capitulations,  cartels  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners, 
special  licenses  to  trade,  ransom  of  captured  property,  etc. 
Such  compacts  do  not,  in  general,  require  the  ratification  of 
the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  unless  such  ratification  be 
expressly  reserved  in  the  act  itself.  These  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly discussed  in  another  place.  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemor 
cional,  pt.  1,  cap.  9,  §  4 ;  Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  3,  ch. 
2,  §  3;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  3,  cap.  22,  §§6-8; 
Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  14,  §  207  ;  Poison,  Law  of 
Nations,  sec.  5 ;   Vide  Post,  chap,  xxvii.) 

§  14.  But  sometimes  compacts  or  engagements  of  this  kind 
are  made  by  officers  without  proper  authority,  or  exceeding 
the  limits  of  the  authority  under  which  they  purport  to  be 
made,  as,  for  example,  a  truce  for  the  suspension  of  arms 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  command  of  the  general  who  maizes 
it.  Such  acts  are  called  sponsions,  and  must  be  confirmed  by 
express  or  tacit  ratification  to  make  them  binding.  The  for- 
mer is  given  in  positive  terms  and  with  the  usual  forms ;  the 
latter  is  implied,  from  the  fact  of  acting  under  the  agree- 
ment as  if  bound  by  its  stipulations.  Mere  silence  is  not 
sufficient,  though  good  faith  requires  that  the  party  who 
refuses  its  ratification,  should  notify  the  other  without  undue 
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delay ;  and  if,  in  the  meantime,  the  ratifying  party,  acting 
in  good  faith  upon  the  supposition  of  the  due  authority  of 
the  agent,  should  have  totally  or  partially  performed  his  part 
of  the  agreement,  he  is  entitled  to  be  indemnified  or  replaced 
in  his  former  position.  ( Wheaion^  Mem.  Int.  LaWj  pt.  3,  ch. 
2,  §  4 ;  Grotitis^  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.^  lib.  2,  cap.  16,  §  6 ;  Vattel, 
DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  14,  §§  209-212 ;  Butherforth,  Insti- 
tuteSy  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  21 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  5 ;  Bello, 
Derecho  Iniemacionaly  pt.  1,  cap.  9,  §  4 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Interna^ 
timud,  §84.) 

§  16.  The  question  has  sometimes  been  discussed,  whether 
a  treaty,  duly  ratified,  is  obligatory  upon  the  contracting  par- 
ties, independently  of  the  auxiliary  legislation  necessary  to 
carry  it  into  complete  eftect.  This  will  depend,  in  a  measure, 
upon  the  limitations  upon  the  treaty-making  power  expressed 
in  the  constitution,  or  fundamental  laws  of  the  state.  A  gene- 
ral power  to  make  and  ratify  treaties,  necessarily  implies 
the  power  to  determine  the  terms  upon  which  they  shall  be 
made ;  but  the  municipal  constitution  of  a  state  may  have 
limited  this  power,  by  prohibiting  it  from  making  engage- 
ments of  a  certain  character,  without  the  joint  action  of  the 
legislative  department  of  the  government.  This  limitation, 
where  not  expressed  in  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state, 
is  sometimes  necessarily  implied  in  the  distribution  of  powr 
ers  to  its  constitutional  authorities.  Commercial  treaties, 
for  example,  which  have  the  effect  to  change  the  existing 
laws  of  trade  and  navigation  of  the  contracting  parties,  may 
require  the  sanction  of  the  legislative  power  in  each  state  for 
their  execution.  In  such  cases  it  is  usual  to  stipulate  in  the 
treaty,  that  it  shall  not  be  binding  till  the  proper  laws  are 
passed  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  Thus,  the  commercial 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  between  France  and  Great  Britain,  was 
never  carried  into  effect,  the  British  parliament  having 
rejected  the  bill  which  was  brought  in  for  the  purpose  of 
modifying  the  existing  laws  of  trade  and  navigation,  so  as  to 
adapt  them  to  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty.  So,  also,  where 
an  appropriation  of  money  is  required  by  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  and  which  can  be  made  only  by  the  legislative  power, 
it  may  be  stipulated  in  the  treaty  itself  that  it  shall  be  held 
subject  to  the  making  of  the  necessary  appropriation  for  that 
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purpose.  But  where  the  treaty  is  made,  and  ratified  by  com- 
petent authority,  with  no  express  or  implied  limitations  in 
the  treaty-making  power,  it  is  considered  obligatory  upon  the 
contracting  parties,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislative  power 
of  the  state  to  pass  the  laws,  and  to  make  the  appropriations 
necessary  to  carry  it  into  complete  effect.  ( WheaUm,  Elem, 
InU  Law^  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §  7 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  lib. 
8,  cap.  20,  §  7 ;  Vatiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  lib.  1,  ch.  20,  §  244 ; 
Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  164 ;  Lord  Mahon^  Hist,  of 
England,  vol.  1,  p.  24.) 

§16.  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  treaties 
made  and  ratified  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate,  are  declared  to  be  "  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,"  and  it  seems  to  be  understood  that  congress  is 
bound  to  redeem  the  national  faith  thus  pledged,  and  to  pass 
the  laws  necessary  to  carry  their  stipulations  into  effect.  It 
is  true  that  their  execution  is  dependent  upon  such  auxiliary 
legislation,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  duty  of  every  depart- 
ment of  government  to  assist  in  performing  all  the  obliga- 
tions properly  incurred  by  the  whole  state.  This  question 
has  been  frequently  discussed  in  the  legislative  halls  of  con- 
gress. It  especially  came  under  the  consideration  of  the 
house  of  representatives  in  1796,  with  respect  to  the  treaty 
of  1794  with  Great  Britain ;  in  1816,  on  the  commercial  con- 
vention with  the  same  power ;  in  1842-8,  with  respect  to  the 
treaty  of  Washington ;  and  in  1858-4,  with  respect  to  the 
convention  with  Mexico.  In  each  and  every  one  of  these 
cases  the  necessary  appropriations  were  made  for  carrying 
into  eftect  treaties  duly  entered  into  by  the  President  and 
the  senate.  If,  when  a  treaty,  duly  entered  into  by  the  Pres- 
ident, and  ratified  by  the  senate,  comes  before  the  house  of 
representatives,  that  body  were  to  proceed  to  discuss  and 
examine  it  as  an  act  of  ordinary  legislation,  and,  at  its  plea- 
sure, grant  or  refuse  the  requisite  appropriation  for  carying 
it  into  eftect,  it  would  virtually  annul  the  present  constitu- 
tional provisions  with  respect  to  treaties,  and  make  that 
body  a  branch  of  the  treaty-making  power.  ( WheaUm^  Mem. 
Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §  7 ;  Pinkney,  Life  of,  by  Whealon,  pp. 
517-549 ;  KeM,  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  285 ;  Story,  On 
the  Cmstitution,  ^U02.) 
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§  17.  That  the  omission  of  congress  to  pass  the  necessary 
acts  for  carrying  a  treaty  into  efiect,  would  be  no  answer  to 
a  foreign  government  for  the  non-fulfillment  of  treaty  stipu- 
lations, is  to  be  deduced  from  the  ground  taken  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  with  France,  when  the  legislative  power  of  the 
latter  state  refused  to  vote  the  moneys  required  by  the  con- 
vention of  1831,  by  which  indemnities  were  provided  for  the 
spoliation  on  American  commerce.  With  respect  to  this 
controversy,  Mr.  Wheaton  said :  "  Neither  government  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  auxiliary  legislative  measures  neces- 
sary, on  the  part  of  the  other  state,  to  give  effect  to  the 
treaty.  The  nation  is  responsible  to  the  government  of  the 
other  nation  for  its  non-execution,  whether  the  failure  to 
fulfil  it  proceeds  from  the  omission  of  one  or  other  of  the 
departments  of  its  government  to  perform  its  duty  in  respect 
to  it.  The  omission  here  is  on  the  part  of  the  legislature, 
but  it  might  have  been  on  the  part  of  the  judicial  depart- 
ment The  court  of  cassation  might  have  refused  to  render 
some  judgment  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  treaty.  The 
king  cannot  compel  the  chambers,  neither  can  he  compel 
the  courts ;  but  the  nation  is  not  the  less  responsible  for  the 
breach  of  faith  thus  arising  out  of  the  discordant  action  of 
the  internal  machinery  of  its  constitution."  (  Wheatori^  Elem. 
InL  Law,  pt  3,  ch.  2,  §  7,  note ;  President's  Message,  Dec, 
1834;  Anmial  Register,  1834,  p.  361.) 

§  18.  This  case  is  broadly  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
convention  entered  into  between  Mr.  Bush,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
in  1824,  with  respect  to  a  mutual  right  of  search  of  vessels 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  The  senate 
ratified  the  treaty,  with  an  amendment  exempting  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States  from  the  surveillance  of  the  cruisers  of  a 
foreign  power.  Mr.  Canning  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  as 
amended,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the  senate  could  not 
introduce  any  change  into  a  treaty  negotiated  according  to 
the  President's  instructions.  It  will  probably  be  admitted, 
on  all  hands^  at  the  present  day,  that  Mr.  Canning's  objection 
to  the  action  of  the  senate  was  without  foundation.  No  trealy 
is  binding  till  duly  ratified,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  know  that, 
by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  power  was  vested 
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m  ^^  senate,  and  the  ^ceroiBe  of  the  power  so  vested  could 
not  be  a  matter  of  complaint  by  a  foreign  state.  If^  as  in  the 
ease  of  I?rance,  in  1831,  the  convention  of  March  13th,  1824^ 
had  been  duly  ratified  by  the  treaty-making  power  of  the 
United  States,  and  either  the  executive,  legislative,  or  judicial 
branch  of  that  government  had  refased  or  neglected  to  take 
the  proper  measures  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  Mr.  Canning 
would  have  had  good  cause  of  complaint  ( Webster^  Off.  mui 
Dg?.  Paper*,  pret,  pp.  18-19;  Amerkcat,  State  Papers^  1824; 
Molmes,  Annals  of  Ameriea^  vol.  2,  pp.  506;  Lawrmee^  On 
Vtsitation  and  Search,  p.  28 ;  Cong.  Doc.^  18  Cong.,  2d  Sess., 
Doc.  No.  2;  Hansard,  Pari  Debates,  {N.  S.)  vol.  11,  p.  1;  An^ 
nual  Register,  1824,  p.  119.) 

§  19.  How  &r  auxiliary  legislation  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
into  effect  the  stiplations  of  treaties,  must  depend,  in  a  mea- 
sure, upon  the  particular  constitution  of  each  state.  The 
doctrine  of  the  British  constitution,  as  stated  by  Blackstone, 
is,  that  "  whatever  contracts  the  king  engages  in,  no  other 
power  in  the  kingdom  can  legally  delay,  resist,  or  annul." 
Nevertheless,  the  treaty  binds  nobody  till  its  provisions  are 
enacted  by  law,  and  a  treaty  cannot  be  pleaded  in  the  courts 
against  an  act  of  parliament.  In  the  United  States,  the  con- 
stitution declares  a  treaty  to  be  "the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 
It  is,  therefore,  regarded  by  the  courts  as  equivalent  to  an  act 
of  congress,  wherever  it  operates  'propria  vigors,  without  the 
necessity  of  legislative  provisions;  and,  as  such,  all  concerned 
are  bound  to  obey  it,  and,  within  their  competence,  to  exe- 
oute  it.  Any  law  conflicting  with  a  treaty  would  be  declared 
by  our  courts  as  unconstitutional.  But  when  the  terms  of 
the  stipulation  import  a  contract,  and  either  of  the  parties 
engages  to  perform  a  particular  act,  the  treaty  addresses  itself 
to  the  political,  rather  than  the  judicial^  department  of  the 
government,  and  the  legislature  must  execute  the  contract, 
before  it  can  become  a  rule  for  the  court  Congress,  though 
it  cannot  be  compelled  by  any  other  branch  of  the  government 
ta  pass  the  law  for  that  purpose,  is  bound,  by  the  highest  moral 
and  political  obligations,  so  to  do ;  and,  in  point  of  fiust,  it 
has  rarely  hesitated)  and  never  omitted,  to  do  its  duty  in  this 
respect  {Wheatmy  Elem.  InL  Xato,  pt  8,  ch.2,  §7;  Keni, 
(km,  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  285;  Ibsier,  et  at.,  v.  Nnlam,  2 
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Peters.  Rep.^  p.  814 ;  United  States  v.  Arredonda,  6  Peters.  Bep.^ 
735;  BlacksUxmy  Commentaries^  vol.  1,  p.  257;  Poison^  Law 
of  Nations^Beci,  5.) 

§  20.  General  compacts  between  nations  have  been  vari<mdly 
divided  by  text-writers.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
divisions  is  into  persmal  and  real  treaties ;  the  first  including 
only  treaties  of  mere  personal  alliance,  such  as  are  expressly 
made  with  a  view  to  the  person  of  the  reigning  sovereign  or 
his  &mily,  and  the  latter  relating  only  to  the  things  of  which 
ihey  treat,  without  any  dependence  on  the  person  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  The  first  bind  the  state  during  the  existence 
of  the  persons  referred  to,  or  their  public  connection  with  the 
state,  but  expire  with  the  natural  life  or  public  authority  of 
those  who  contract  them^  while  the  latter  bind  the  contract- 
ing parties  independently  of  any  change  in  the  constitution 
or  rulers  of  the  state.  Real  treaties  include  those  made  for  a 
determinate  time,  as  well  as  those  which  are,  from  their 
nature,  perpetual.  ( Wheaton^  Ekm.  InU  Law^  pt.  1,  ch.  2, 
§11;  pt.  3,  ch.  2^  §10;  VaMj  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  12, 
§§183-197;  Poison,  Laic  of  Nations^  sec.  5;  Bdlo,  Derecho 
Intemaeianaly  pt.  1,  cap.  9,  §  2 ;  HeffteVj  Droit  IntematUmal, 
§  82 ;  Piquebney  Derecho  Pvh,  InL,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  15.) 

§  21.  There  are  numerous  other  divisions  of  treaties  which 
have  been  made  with  respect  to  their  object  or  general  char- 
acter, as  eqiuil  and  unequal  treaties ;  treaties  of  guaranty  and 
surety ;  treaties  of  confederation  and  association ;  treaties  of  oZZi- 
once  and  of  succor  and  subsidy ;  treaties  of  cession,  of  bomtda- 
ries,  of  JriendsJvq),  of  commerce,  etc.  The  character  and  duri^ 
tion  of  these  several  kinds  of  treaties  are  very  different.  It 
not  unfreqoently  happens,  however,  that  the  same  treaty 
relates  to  various  things,  and  that  some  of  its  articles  are  per- 
petual, while  others  have  reference  only  to  past  transactions, 
or  are  for  a  temporary  object,  and  continue  only  for  a  deter- 
minate time.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  lo  distinguish  the 
character  of  th-e  engagements,  rather  than  the  nature  of  the 
things  to  which  they  relate.  Thus,  stipulations  with  respect 
to  boundaries,  cession  or  exchange  of  territory,  to  public 
debts,  to  the  tenure  of  property  by  each  others  subjects,  are 
permanent  in  their  nature,  and,  although  their  operation 
may,  in  some  cases,  be  suspended  during  war,  they  revive  on 
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the  return  of  peace,  unless  expressly  abrogated  or  altered, 
Other  stipulations  entirely  cease  on  the  declaration  of  war, 
and  require  a  new  treaty  to  revive  them.  But  this  subject 
will  be  more  particularly  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  the 
observance  and  interpretation  of  treaties.  We  shall  here 
point  out  only  some  prominent  distinctions  in  the  general 
character  of  treaties.  ( WhecLUm^  Elem,  Int.  Law^  pt.  3,  ch.  2, 
§§  9,  10,  11 ;  Kent,  Com.  m  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  175 ;  VaMd, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  10,  §  175 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit 
des  Gens,  §  58 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemadonal,  pt.  1,  cap.  2,  §  2 ; 
Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  99;  The  Society,  etc.  v.  New 
Haven,  8  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  464 ;  Suttcn  v.  Sutton,  1  RusseU  and 
Myhe  JRep.,  p.  663.) 

§22.  Treaties  are  sometimes  divided  by  publicists  into 
eqital  and  unequal.  Equal  treaties  are  where  the  contracting 
parties  promise  the  same  or  equivalent  things ;  and  unequal 
treaties,  are  where  the  things  promised  are  neither  the  same 
nor  equilably  proportioned.  These  different  classes  of 
engagements  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  bilateral  and  vni- 
lateral.  The  latter,  however,  are  more  properly  applied  to 
treaties  where  promises  are  made  by  only  one  party,  without 
any  corresponding  engagements,  either  equal  or  unequal,  by 
the  other.  Equal  and  unequal  treaties  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  equal  and  unequal  alliances,  the  latter  division  having 
reference  to  the  equality  or  difference  in  the  rank  or  dignity 
of  the  contracting  parties,  rather  than  the  character  of  the 
engagements  entered  into.  Thus,  in  treaties  of  alliance,  the 
treaty  may  be  equal,  and  the  alliance  very  unequal,  and  vice 
versa.  The  inequality  in  the  stipulations,  or  engagements 
of  a  treaty,  does  not,  in  general,  render  such  engagements 
any  the  less  binding  upon  the  contracting  parties.  ( Vaitel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  12,  §§  172-175 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Inter- 
national,  §§  83,  92 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  2,  cap. 
16,  §  10 ;  midman,  International  Law,  vol.  1,  p,  138 ;  Puffen- 
dorf,  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  8,  cap.  9,  §  6 ;  Heineccius,  EUmenia 
de  Jur.  et  Gent,  lib.  2,  §§  207-211.) 

§  28.  Treaties  of  guarantee,  and  of  surety,  are  engagements 
by  which  a  state  promises  to  aid  another  against  any  inter- 
ruption of  certain  specified  rights,  such  as  boundaries,  terri- 
tory, constitution  or  form  of  government,  etc.    A  distinction 
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is  made  between  guaranty  and  surety;  where  the  matter 
relates  to  things  to  be  done  by  the  party  for  whom  the  obli- 
gation is  contracted,  the  surety  is  bound  to  make  good  the 
promise  in  de&ult  of  the  principal,  while  the  guarantee  is 
only  obliged  to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  obtain  its  perform- 
ance from  the  principal  himself.  How  far  a  state  may  legally 
contract  this  class  of  obligations,  must  depend  first,  upon  its 
own  constitution,  and  second,  upon  the  nature  of  the  stipu- 
lations with  respect  to  any  interference  with,  or  infiringment 
o^  the  sovereign  rights  of  other  independent  states.  ( Whea^ 
ion,  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  3,  ch.  2,  §  12 ;  Vattel^  Droit  des  GenSj 
liv.  2,  ch.  16,  §§235-239;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Mod., 
§§  157, 168 ;  Martensy  Precis  da  Droit  des  Gens,  §  68 ;  Flassan, 
Hist  de  la  Dip.,  tome  8,  p.  195 ;  PhUUmorey  On  Jht.  Law, 
vol,  2,  §§  56,  et  seq.) 

§  24.  Treaties  of  confederation,  and  treaties  of  associatixm^  not 
only  differ  from  treaties  of  general  alliance,  but  are  to  be 
distinguished  from  each  other.  Treaties  of  confederation 
are  usually  made  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  union,  more 
or  less  close,  in  reference  to  certain  specified  objects  with 
respect  to  internal  or  external  matters ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
German  custom-house  confederation,  and  the  American 
colonial  confederation.  Treaties  of  association  are  usually 
made  for  the  purpose  of  war,  two  or  more  states  associating 
themselves  together  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  joint  ope- 
rations against  a  common  enemy.  Treaties  of  alliance  are, 
on  the  contrary,  usually  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mon security  and  general  defense,  but  without  reference  to 
any  particular  power,  or  to  any  special  event.  They  may, 
however,  in  certain  cases,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  amount 
to  a  warlike  association.  {Heffter,  Droit  IntematUmcd,  §§  91-98 ; 
Puffendorf,  de  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  5,  cap.  8,  §8 ;  GroUus, 
de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  2,  cap.  12,  §  24 ;  Kluber,  Precis  du 
DroUdes  Gens,%12^.) 

§  25.  Treaties  of  alliance  have  been  subdivided  into  differ- 
ent classes,  such  as  treaties  of  real  and  persovud  alliance ;  of 
equal  and  unequal  alliance ;  of  general  and  special  alliance ;  of 
defensive  and  offensive  alliance,  etc.  The  first  two  classes 
have  already  been  described.  General  and  special  alliances 
may  be  either  defensive  or  offensive,  or  both.    They,  how- 
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ever,  differ  from  each  other  in  their  character,  and  in  their 
effects,  with  respect  to  the  cosils  foederis^  in  the  event  of  a 
war  between  one  of  the  allies  and  a  third  party.  General 
alliances  must,  also,  be  distinguished  from  treaties  of  limited 
succor  and  subsidy.  The  latter  may  have  no  reference  to  an 
eventual  engagement  in  general  hostilities,  and  they  do  not 
necessarily  render  the  party  furnishing  them  the  enemy  of 
the  opposite  belligerent.  Treaties  of  alliance  may  expire  by 
their  own  limitation,  or  may  be  dissolved  by  the  consent  of 
the  contracting  parties,  or  by  a  declaration  of  war  between 
them.  ( Vattely  JDroii  des  GenSy  liv.  2,  chs.  12,  18 ;  liv.  3,  ch. 
6 ;  WheatoTij  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  3y  ch.  2,  §§  13,  14 ;  Wildmaiiy 
InU  Law^  vol.  1,  ch.  4 ;  Bello^  Derecho  Intemacional^  pt.  1,  cap. 
9,,§2;  ffefftery  Droit  Intematimal,  §§82,  90.) 

§  26.  Among  the  ancient  nations  treaties  were  sometimes 
entered  into,  by  which  the  parties  simply  stipulated  to  remain 
friends^  and  to  observe  toward  each  other  those  pacific  rela- 
tions which  international  law  now  impose  upon  all,  without 
the  formality  of  formal  engagements,  such  as  the  obligations 
to  render  justice,  to  accord  satisfaction  for  injuries,  etc.  These 
were  called  treaties  of  amity  or  frienaship.  But,  in  modem 
times,  this  term  is  usually  applied  to  treaties  of  recognition^ 
which  have  for  their  object  the  admission  of  a  new  body 
politic  into  the  family  of  nations,  or  the  recognition  of  anew 
title  assumed  by  a  state,  or  its  ruler,  already  recognized  as  sov- 
ereign and  independent.  ( Vattel,  Droit  des  GenSj  Hv.  2,  .ch. 
12,  §171;  HeffteTy  Droit  International,  §92;  WUdman,  Int. 
Law,  vol.  1,  p.  138 ;  Ortolan,  Dipbmatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  1, 
ch.  5.) 

§27.  Treaties  of  commerce  are  those  which  regulate  the 
conditions  of  reciprocal  trade,  and  define  and  secure  the 
imperfect  rights  and  duties  of  commercial  intercourse.  It 
will  be  shown  hereafter  that  such  treaties  usually  terminate 
with  a  declaration  of  war  between  the  contracting  parties. 
Treaties  of  boundary  and  of  cession  are  usually  of  a  more  per- 
manent character.  What  particular  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment may  make  these  different  kinds  of  treaties,  and  how,  in 
general,  they  are  to  be  ratified,  when  they  become  obligatory, 
and  when  the  legislative  authority  is  requisite  to  carry  them 
into  effect,  will  depend  upon  the  constitution  or  political 
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organization  of  the  governments  of  the  contracting  parties. 
The  proceedings  and  formalities  requisite  for  this  purpose  are 
not  only  difierent  in  different  states,  but  frequently  vary,  in  the 
same  state,  with  the  character  of  the  treaty  and  the  nature  of 
its  stipulations.  This  subject  will  be  more  particularly  dis- 
cussed in  other  chapters.  {Ortolan^  Diplomaiie  de'la  MeVj  liv. 
1,  ch.  6;  SeffteTj  Droit  Iniernationaly  §  92 ;  Mably^  Droit  Pub. 
de  V Europe,  tome  2,  ch.  12 ;  Klvher,  Droit  des  Gens  Mod., 
§152.) 
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CHAPTER   IX. 


RIGHTS    AND  DUTIES   OF  PUBLIC  MINISTERS. 
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§  1.  We  have  already  discuBsed,  under  the  head  of  legation 
and  treaty,  the  general  rights  and  duties  of  a  sovereign  state 
with  respect  to  its  diplomatic  intercourse  with  others ;  we 
will  now  consider  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  various  agents 
which  are  usually  employed  for  this  purpose.    As  has  already 
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been  remarked,  the  rights  of  public  ambaBsadors  were  known, 
and  rocognized  by  the  classic  nations  of  antiquity,  and  were, 
in  some  degree,  though  less  generally,  respected  during  the 
middle  ages.  The  increasing  interest  of  different  states,  in 
each  others  affairs,  in  modem  times,  growing  out  of  more 
extensive  commercial  and  political  relations,  and  the  vast 
improvements  in  the  means  of  intercourse  between  the  citi- 
zens of  different  countries,  has  rendered  expedient  and  neces- 
sary the  institution  of  resident  permanent  legations  at  each 
others  courts.  "There  is  no  circumstance,**  says  Wheaton, 
"  which  marks  more  distinctly  the  progress  of  modern  civili- 
zation, than  the  institution  of  permanent  diplomatic  missions 
between  different  states."  The  establishment  of  these  per- 
manent legations  is  generally  dated  from  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, in  1648.  {Wfiexiton^  Elem.  Inty  Law^ pt.  3,  ch.  1,  §  1 ; 
VaUel,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  6,  §§  56-66;  Eome,  On 
IHplmiacy,  sec.  1 ;  PhUUmorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §§  148-161, 
211-213 ;  Ward,  Hist.  Law  of  Natims,  vol.  2,  p.  418 ;  Heff- 
ter,  DroU  International,  §  199 ;  Miruss,  Des  Europ.  Gesunds- 
chafterecht,  §  89 ;  Kluber,  JJurop.  Volkerrecht,  §  170 ;  Wildman, 
Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  8 ;  Bello,  Derecko  Intemacional,  pt.  3,  cap. 
1,  §  1 ;  Bigfuelme,  Derecho,  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  cap.,  Ad.  1.) 

§2.  The  primitive  law  of  nations  made  no  distinction 
between  the  different  classes  of  public  ministers;  but  the 
increase  in  |their  number  and  duties,  in  modem  times,  has 
led  to  numerous  distinctions  in  the  name  and  rank  of  the 
different  public  agents,  as  well  as  in  the  rights  which  per- 
tain to  their  respective  offices.  The  distinctions  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  by  the  modern  usages 
of  Europe  and  America,  have,  at  times,  for  the  want  of  exact 
deiinition,  become  the  source  of  serious  controversies ;  but 
this  usage,  as  modified  and  explained  by  conventions  and 
diplomatic  discussions,  has  at  last  established  a  more  uniform, 
though  not  entirely  definite,  rule  on  this  subject,  which  has 
become  incorporated  into  the  international  code,  as  a  law  by 
which  the  rights  and  duties  of  each  may  be  sufficiently  ascer- 
tained. {Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  ^t.  8,  ch.  1,  §  6 ;  Vattel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  6.  §§  69,  et  seq. ;  Klvber,  Acten  des 
Weiner  Omg.,  1814  and  1816 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  DroU  des 
Gens,  §§  190,  et  seq. ;  Aiqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  cap. 
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Ad«  1;  Burlamit^puy  DroU  de  la  Nat.  eides  (?£n^^  tome  6, pt  4, 
ch.  15 ;  Mertin.  Repertoire^  verb.  Ministre  Public^  sec.  1 ;  WUd^ 
maUj  Int.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  94 ;  Grotiusy  de  Jur.  [Bel.  ac  Pae.j 
lib.  2,  cap.  18.  §  10;  Bynkershoek,  de  Fofo  Legate  cap.  6; 
Zouehy  De  Leg.  del.  Jud.,  p.  139;  Wicquefart^  V ArnhaHsoidewr  H 
ses  Functions,  lib.  1,  §§  818-888.) 

§  3.  The  modem  classification,  as  adopted  by  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  in  1815,  and  that  of  Aiz-la-Ohapelle,  in  1818,  and 
which,  with  little  variation,  has  been  subsequently  followed^ 
is  based  on  the  power  and  authority  conferred  upon  the  agent 
by  his  own  government.  The  first  and  highest  rank  is  given 
to  those  who  represent  the  sovereign  or  state  by  whom  tfaey 
are  delegated ;  the  second  rank  to  envoys  not  invested  wit^ 
tiie  representative  character,  but  who  are  sent  for  paaiicular 
purposes,  and  have  conferred  on  them  special  powers;  third» 
to  ministers  resident  at  a  foreign  court,  not  for  any  specific 
object,  but  performing  such  duties  and  exercising  such  pow- 
ers as  their  sovereigns  may  direct  or  confer  on  them ;  fourth, 
to  agents  of  a  rank  subordinate  to  ministers  charged  by  their 
own  governments  with  the  performanoe  of  certain  diploma- 
tic duties  in  a  foreign  country.  There  sire,  also,  connected 
vdth  nearly  every  legation,  certain  secretaries^  attach^,  mes- 
sengers, etc.,  to  whom  the  usage  of  nations  has  given  certain 
privileges  and  exemptions,  while  in  a  foreign  state.  We 
shall  here  consider  these  public  officers  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, in  the  following  order:  first,  ambassadors;  second, 
envoys  and  ministers  plenipotentiary ;  third,  ministers  resi- 
dent ;  fourth,  charges  d'aflkires ;  fifth,  secretaries  of  legation ; 
sixth,  attaches  and  the  families  of  ministers ;  seventh,  mea- 
sengers,  courriers,  domestics,  servants,  etc.  {Hefftetj  DroU 
International^  §§  201,  208;  Wheaimj  Elem.  InL  Law,  pt  8,  eh^ 
2,  §  6 ;  Vaiiel  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  6,  §§  69,  et  seq, ;  Mar- 
tens, Precis  du  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  7,  ch.  8,  §  194;  Some,  On 
DipUmuicy,  sec.  1,  §  11 ;  PfdUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  voL  2,  |§  214, 
et  seq. ;  WUdman,  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  89 ;  Martens,  Guick 
Diplomatique,  §§12,  et  seq.;  Garden,  De  Diplomatic,  liv.  5, 
f§ 3-6 ; BeUo, Derecho IrUemaeional, pt  8,  cap.  1, §4;  Biquebne, 
Derecho,  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  1 ;  Merlin,  Bepertoirc^  verl. 
Ministre  Public,  sec.  1 ;  Beat,  Seicnoe  du  G^ouvetnement,  tome  5, 
pp.  3a-60.) 
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§4.  Bveiy  public  minister,  in  some  measure!,  repreBetts 
the  state  or  sovereign  by  whom  he  is  sent,  as  an  agent  repre- 
sents bis  constitnent;  but  an  ambassador  is  eonsidered  as 
peculiarly  representing  the  honor  and  dignity  of  his  princi- 
paly  and,  if  the  representative  of  a  monarchical  government, 
be  has  been  regarded  as  entitled  to  tibe  dignity  and  exact 
ceremonial  of  one  representing  the  person  of  his  sovereign. 
The  terms  ordmary  and  extrejordinaryy  are  applied  to  desig- 
nate the  time  of  their  intended  residence  and  employment, 
whether  for  an  indeterminate  period,  or  only  for  a  particular 
or  extraodrdinary  occasion.  In  Europe,  the  right  of  sending 
ambassadors  is  considered  as  exclusively  confined  to  crowned 
heads,  to  the  great  i^publics,  and  to  other  states  entitled  to 
royal  honors.  Ps^l  legates^  or  nuncios,  at  catholic  courts 
are  usually  ranked  as  ambassadors.  ( Wheaion^  JElem.  Bd. 
LaiOf  pt  8,  ch.  1,  §  6 ;  Vatkly  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  4,  ch.  6, 
§§  70^79 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  7,  ch.  9,  §  192 ; 
Martens,  Guide  Diplomatique,  §§  9, 18;  Some,  On  Diplomacy/, 
sec.  1,  §9;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §§222,  etseq.; 
Merlin,  Hepertoire^  verb,  Ministre  Public,  sec.  1 ;  Bello,  Derecho 
Intemacional,  pt»  8,  cap.  1,  §4;  Seffter,  Droit  Intematicnal, 
§§201,  208,  220 ;  Riqmlme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad. 
1 ;  Beal,  Science  du  Gouvemement,  tome  5,  p.  38.) 

§  5.  Envoys,  and  other  public  ministers  not  invested  with 
the  peculiar  character  which  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
representing  generally  the  dignity  of  the  state  or  the  person 
of  the  sovereign,  come  next  in  rank  to  ambassadors.  They 
represent  their  principal  only  in  respect  to  the  particular 
business  committed  to  their  charge  at  the  court  to  which  they 
are  accredited.  They  are  variously  named,  as  envoys,  envoys 
extraordinary,  and  ministers  plenipotentiary,  and  internun- 
cios of  the  pope.  Martens  says :  ^^  A  distinction  is  made 
between  the  envoy  and  the  envoy  extraordinary,  and  between 
the  envoy  exti^oixiiitary  and  the  plenipotentiary.  But  these 
distinctions  have  no  influence  with  regard  to  precedence." 
{Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Geris,  §  196 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  caps.  Ad.,  1,  2 ;  Seal,  Science  du  Gouveme" 
rnmt,  tome  5,  p.  42 ;  Wheaton,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  1, 
§6;  S&me,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  1,  §10;  PhiBmore,  On  Int. 
LaWy  vol.  2,  §210;   Martens,  Guide  iHplomatique,  §§8^  14; 
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Hugedcm^  Discours  sur  le  JRang.y  etc.,  §  7 ;  Garderiy  De  Diplo- 
matie,  liv.  6,  §§  a-6.) 

§  6.  In  the  third  class  are  included  ministers,  ministers  resi- 
dent, residents,  and  special  ministers  charged  with  a  particular 
business,  and  accredited  to  sovereigns.  Yattel  thus  distin- 
guishes between  a  minister  resident,  and  one  called  simply 
minister,  and  gives  us  the  origin  of  the  name :  "  The  word  resi- 
dent formerly  only  related  to  the  continuance  of  the  minister's 
stay,  and  it  is  frequent  in  history  for  ambassadors  in  ordinary 
to  be  styled  only  residents.  But  since  the  establishment  of 
different  orders  of  ministers,  the  name  of  resident  has  been 
limited  to  ministers  of  a  third  order,  to  the  character  of  which 
general  practise  has  annexed  a  lesser  degree  of  regard.  The 
resident  does  not  represent  the  prince's  person  in  his  dignity, 
but  only  his  affairs."  *  *  "Lastly,  a  custom  still  more 
modern  has  erected  a  new  kind  of  ministers,  without  any 
particular  determination  of  character.  These  are  called 
simply  ministers^  to  indicate  that  they  are  invested  with  the 
general  quality  of  a  sovereign's  mandatories,  without  any 
particular  assignment  of  rank  and  character.  It  was  likewise 
the  punctilio  of  ceremony  which  gave  rise  to  this  novelty. 
Use  had  established  distinct  treatment  for  an  ambassador, 
an  envoy,  and  a  resident.  Difficulties  betwixt  ministers  of 
the  several  princes  often  arose  on  this  head,  and  especially 
about  rank.  In  order  to  avoid  all  contests  on  certain  critical 
occasions,  when  they  might  be  apprehended,  it  has  been 
judged  proper  to  send  ministers,  without  giving  them  any  of 
these  known  characters;  such  are  not  subjected  to  any  set- 
tled ceremony,  and  can  pretend  to  no  particular  treatment. 
The  minister  represents  his  master  in  a  vague  and  indetermi- 
nate manner,  which  cannot  be  equal  to  the  first  degree,  and 
consequently  makes  no  difficulty  in  yielding  to  an  ambassa- 
dor. He  is  entitled  to  the  general  regard  of  a  person  of  con- 
fidence to  whom  the  sovereign  commits  the  care  of  his  affoirs, 
and  he  has  all  the  rights  essential  to  the  character  of  a  public 
minister."  {Valid,  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  4,  ch.  6,  §§73,  74; 
WheatoTiy  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §  6 ;  -fteai.  Science  du 
Gouvemementy  tome  5,  p.  49 ;  J3bme,  On  Diplomacy y  sec.  1^ 
§11;  Martensy  Guide  Diplomatique^  §15;  MartenSj  Precis  du 
Droit  des  Gens^  §194;  Gurden,  De  DipUmaiky  liv.  6,  §§3-6; 
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Seffier,  Droit  International^  §  208 ;  Biqudmcj  Derecho  Pub.  Intj 
lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.  1.) 

§  7.  Charges  d'aflbires,  near  the  courts  of  the  monarchical 
governments  of  Europe,  are  not  accredited  to  the  sovereigns, 
hat  to  the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs.  They  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  according  to  the  natnre  and  object  of  their  appoint- 
ments, viz.,  charges  d'affaires  ad  hoc,  who  are  originally  sent 
and  accredited  by  their  governments  in  that  capacity,  and 
charges  d'affaires  j?ar  m^m,  who  are  substituted  in  the  place 
of  the  minister  of  their  respective  nations  during  his  absence. 
( Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  3,  ch.  1,  §  6 ;  Merlin,  Repertoire, 
verb.  Ministre  Public,  sec.  1;  Webster,  to  Am.  Chargi  cT Affaires 
at  Vienna,  June  8th,  .1862 ;  Home,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  1,  §  11 ; 
MaiUardiere,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  p.  830;  Phillimore,  On 
Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  220 ;  Kluber,  DroU  des  Gens  Mod.,  §  182 ; 
Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  194 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diplo- 
maiique,  §  15 ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  liv.  6,  §§  8-6 ;  Heffier, 
Droit  International,  §  208 :  Real,  Science  du  Gouvernenient,  tome 
5,  p.  62.) 

§  8.  The  secretaries  of  embassy  and  legation  are  especially 
entitled,  as  oflScial  persons,  to  the  privileges  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  in  respect  to  their  exemption  from  local  jurisdiction. 
"  The  ambassador's  secretary,"  says  Vattel,  "  is  one  of  his 
domestics ;  but  the  secretary  of  the  embassy  has  his  commis- 
sion from  the  sovereign  himself,  which  makes  him  a  kind  of 
public  minister,  and  he,  in  himself,  is  protected  by  the  law 
of  nations,  and  enjoys  immunities  independent  of  the  ambas- 
sador, to  whose  orders  he  is  indeed  but  imperfectly  subjected, 
sometimes  not  at  all,  and  always  according  to  the  determina- 
tion of  their  common  master."  {Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv. 
4,  ch.  9  §  122 ;  Wheaton.  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  3,  ch.  1,  §  16 ; 
Grotivjs,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  2,  cap.  18,  §  18  ;  Bynkershoek, 
de  Faro  Legat,  caps.  16,  20 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  DroU  des  Gens, 
§§  201,  219 ;  Foelix,  DroU  Intematimal  Privl,  §  184 ;  Home, 
On  Diplomacy,  sec.  4,  §  34 ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  liv.  6,  §  6 ; 
Meffier,  DroU  International,  §§  208  ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacumal, 
pt.  3,  cap.  1,  §  4 ;  Riqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  caps.  Ad. 
1,  2 ;  Real,  Science  du  Gouvemement,  tome  6,  p.  64.) 

§  9.  The  attaches,  and  the  wife  and  femily  of  a  minister, 
participate  in  the  inviolability  attached  to  his  public  charac- 
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ter.  '^  The  persons  in  an  ambassador's  retinne/'  says  Yattel, 
^^ partake  of  his  inviolability;  his  independency  extends  to 
all  his  household ;  these  persons  are  so  connected  with  him, 
that  ihey  follow  his  fiite.  They  depend  immediately  on  him 
only,  and  are  exempt  from  the  iurisdiction  of  the  country, 
into  which  they  would  not  have  come,  but  with  this  reserve. 
The  ambassador  ia  to  protect  them^  and  whenever  they  are 
insulted,  it  is  an  insult  to  himself.  *  *  *  The  ambas- 
sador's consort  is  intimately  united  to  him,  and  more 
particularly  belongs  to  him  than  any  other  person  of  his 
household.  Accordingly,  she  shares  his  independency,  and 
inviolability ;  even  distinguished  honors  are  paid  her,  which 
in  some  measure  could  not  be  denied  her  without  affronting 
the  ambassador.  For  these,  most  courts  have  a  fixed  cere- 
monial. The  regard  due  to  the  ambassador,  communicates 
itself  likewise  to  his  children,  who  also  partake  of  bis  immu- 
nities." This  question  will  be  further  considered  in  section 
thirty.five.  ( VaLid,  DroU  dea  GenSy  liv.  4,  ch.  9,  §§  120, 121 ; 
Martens,  Ptecis,  du  Droit  des  GenSy  §§  219,  284 ;  GroiinSy  de 
Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  2,  cap.  18,  §  8 ;  FoeUxy  DroU  Interna- 
tionai  Prioiy  ^  184 ;  Homey  On  Diplomacy.y  sec.  4,  §§  85,  86 ; 
MartenSy  Guide  Diplomatiquey  §§  48,  50;  Wlcqueforty  VAmJbassa- 
dewr  et  ses  FuncianSy  liv.  1,  §  28 ;  Garderiy  De  DiplomatiCy  liv. 
5,  §§  5,  6 ;  Toucey,  Opinions  U.  S.  AtCys  GenLy  vol.  5,  p.  69 ; 
MeffteTy  Droit  IntemcUionaly  §  221 ;  Riquebney  Derecho  Pub.InL^ 
lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  1,  2 ;  MerliUy  Repertoirey  verb,  Ministre  Pub- 
licy  sec.  6.) 

§  10.  ^^  The  practice  of  nations,"  says  Wheaton,  ^  has  also 
extended  the  inviolability  of  public  ministers  to  the  messen- 
gers and  couriers  sent  with  dispatches  to  or  from  the  l^ar 
tions  established  in  different  countries.  They  are  exempt 
£rom  every  species  of  visitation  and  search,  in  passing  through 
the  territories  of  those  powers  with  whom  their  own  govern- 
ment is  in  amity.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  this 
exemption,  they  must  be  provided  with  passports  firom  ihm 
own  government,  attesting  their  official  character;  and,  in 
case  of  dispatches  sent  by  sea,  the  vessel,  or  avisoy  must  ako 
be  provided  with  a  commission  or  pass.  In  time  of  war,  a 
special  agreement,  by  means  of  a  cartel  or  flag  of  truce, 
with  passports,  not  only  fix^m  their  own  government,  boti 
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from  its  enemy,  is  necessaiy  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
these  di&patch  vessels  from  inteiruption,  as  between  the  bel- 
ligerent powers.  But  an  ambassador,  or  other  public  minis^ 
ter,  lesident  in  a  neutral  eountiy,  for  the  purpose  of  preserv- 
ing the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  between  the  neutral  state 
and  his  own  government,  has  a  right  freely  to  send  his  dis- 
patches in  a  neutval  vessel,  which  cannot  lawfully  be  inter- 
rupted by  the  cruisers  of  a  power  at  war  with  his  own  coun- 
try." On  this  subject  Vattel  very  justly  remarks :  "  Couriers 
sent  or  received  by  an  ambassador,  his  papers,  letters,  and 
dispatches,  all  essentially  belong  to  the  embassy,  and  are 
consequently  to  be  held  sacred ;  since,  if  they  were  not  res- 
pected, the  legitimate  objects  of  the  embassy  could  not  be 
attained,  nor  would  the  ambassador  be  able  to  discharge  his 
functions  with  the  necessary  degree  of  security.  The  states- 
general  of  the  United  Provinces  decided,  whilst  the  president, 
Jeannin,  resided  with  them  as  ambassador  from  France,  that, 
to  open  the  letters  of  a  public  minister,  is  a  breach  of  the 
law  of  nations^  Other  instances  maybe  seen  in  Wicquefort. 
That  privilege,  however,  does  not,  on  certain  momentous 
occasions,  when  the  ambassador  himself  hae  violated  the  law 
of  nations  by  forming  or  countenancing  plots  or  conspiracies 
against  the  state,  deprive  ua  of  the  liberty  to  seize  his  papers 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  whole  secret  and  detecting 
his  accomplices  \  since,  in  such  an  emergency,  the  ambassa- 
dor himself  may  lawfully  be  arrested  and  interrogated.  An 
example  is  furnished  us  in  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment, who  seized  the  letters  which  a  treasonable  junto 
had  committed  to  the  bands  of  Tarquin's  ambassador.  {Home^ 
On  Diphmactf,  sec.  4,  §  37 ;  Wheaton^  Slem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  3, 
ch.  1,  §  19 ;  Vatid,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv,  4.  ch.  9,  §  128 ;  Mar* 
tms.  Precis  du  BroU  des  Gens,  §  8150 ;  The  Oarolme,  6  Rob.  Sep., 
p.  466;  The  Aialania,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  441;  Martens,  Guide 
DipUmiatique,  §  51 ;  Heffier,  Droit  International,  §  222 ;  Ri- 
qu^me,  Derecho  Fub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  caps.  Ad.,  1,  2 ;  Merlin,  Reper- 
tcir^,  nerb.  Minisire  Public,  sec  6.) 

§11.  The  domestics  and  servants  of  a  minister  also  partici- 
pate in  the  inviolability  attached  to  his  public  character. 
**Did  not  the  domestics,"  says  Vattel,  "and  household  of  a 
foreign  minister  solely  depend  on  him,  it  is  known  how  very 
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easily  he  might  be  molested  and  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of 
his  functions."  But  aei  this  exemption  of  persons  of  this 
class  sometimes  leads  to  difficulties  with  the  local  police,  the 
municipal  laws  of  some  states,  and  the  usage  of  most  nations, 
now  requiye  an  official  list  of  the  domestic  servants  of  foreign 
ministers  to  be  communicated  to  the  secretary  or  minister 
of  foreign  affiiirs,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  any  of  the  privi- 
leges or  exemptions  pertaining  to  them  by  virtue  of  their 
being  dependents  of  a  foreign  embassy  or  legation.  It  was 
at  one  time  contended  that  the  subjects  of  the  state  to  which 
a  public  minister  is  accredited,  do  not  participate  in  his 
rights  of  exterritoriality,  but  are  justiciable  by  the  tribunals 
of  their  country.  But  the  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that, 
although  such  state  may  very  properly  prohibit  its  subjects 
from  becoming  the  employes  or  servants  of  a  foreign  minis- 
ter, if  it  do  not  so  prohibit  them,  they  are,  while  so  employed, 
to  be  considered  without  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  minister  himself  can  afford 
iio  "  protection  ;*'  it  is  the  law  which  gives  a  public  charac- 
ter to  his  family,  domestics  and  servants.  Hence,  a  mere 
appointment  by  a  minister  of  any  person  as  a  member  of  his 
household,  is,  in  itself,  no  protection  to  such  person.  It 
must  be  shown  that  he  is  hmva  fde  the  officer  or  servant  of 
such  household,  and  that  he  performs  the  duties  correspond- 
ing to  the  position  or  office  which  he  pretends  to  hold.  A 
court  will  inquire  if  his  appointment  is  a  fair  bona  fide  trans- 
action, and  if  not,  the  privilege  claimed  will  not  be  allowed. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  goods  of  persons  claiming  such 
privilege ;  if  they  are  not  bona  fide  members  of  such  house- 
hold, or  are  engaged  in  other  business  or  trade,  their  goods 
are  not  exempt  from  process  for  debts,  rent,  etc.  Ministers 
have  not  unfrequently  attempted  to  protect  the  persons  and 
property  of  their  friends  from  arrest  or  attachment,  or  execu- 
tion, by  pretended  appointments  to  positions  in  their  house- 
hold, but  the  courts  have  very  properly  refused  to  give  any 
countenance  to  such  frauds.  ( Wheaioriy  Ulem.  Int.  Law^  pt 
,3,  ch.  1,  §  16 ;  Vattd,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  9,  §  121 ;  Orth 
tiusy  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  2,  cap.  18,  §  8 ;  Bynhershoek^  de 
Foro  Legat.,  caps.  15,  et  seq. ;  Martens^  Precis  du  DroU  des 
Oensy  §  219 ;  Foelix,  DroU  InterrwMmuxl  Privi,  §  184 ;  Fmtmer 
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V.  JS^yfr,  8  Burr.  Mep.^  p.  1731 ;  Lockwood  v.  Ooyagatnef  8 
Burr.  Bep.^  p,  1678 ;  DelvaUe  v.  Plomer^  8  Campbell  Bqp.^  p. 
47  ;  Heathjldd  v.  C^on,  4  J5wrr.  22^.,  p.  2016 ;  Triqaet  v. 
5a/A,  3  ittrr.  Bep.,  p.  1478 ;  1  W.  Bhekstone  Bep.,  471 ;  iViw- 
6Z&7  V.  Toogoody  1  ^m.  An^  Oesa.  jRq).,  654 ;  Martens^  Ghade 
Diplomatique,  §  49 ;  Hefftet^  Droit  International^  §  221 ;  JSCrfin, 
Bepertoire,  verb.  Mmstre  Public^  sec.  6.) 

§  12.  The  act  of  sending  a  minister  by  the  one,  and  of  receiv 
ing  him  by  the  other,  amonnts  to  a  tacit  compact  between 
the  two  states,  that  he  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  aathority 
of  his  own  government.  The  inviolability  of  the  minister  ib 
founded  upon  mutual  utility^  growing  out  of  the  necessity 
that  such  of&cers  and  agents  should  be  entirely  independent 
of  the  local  authority,  in  order  to  properly  fulfil  the  duties  of 
their  mission.  Hence,  the  fiction  oi  ex-iertHorialih/  has  been 
invented,  by  which  th«  minister,  though  actually  in  a  foreign 
country,  is  considered  still  to  remain  within  the  territory  of 
his  own  state.  He  continues  subject  to  the  laws  of  his  own 
country,  both  with  respect  to  his  personal  statas,  and  his 
rights  of  property ;  and  his  children,  though  born  in  a  for- 
eign country,  are  considered  as  natives.  "  A  respect  due  to 
sovereigns,"  says  Vattel,  *'  should  reflect  on  their  representa- 
tives, and  chiefly  on  their  ambassadors,  as  representing  their 
master's  person  in  the  first  degree.  Whoever  afironts  or 
injures  a  public  minister,  commits  a  crime  the  more  deserv- 
ing a  severe  punishment,  as  thereby  the  sovereign  and  his 
country  might  be  brought  into  great  difliculties  and  trouble. 
It  is  just  that  he  should  be  punished  for  his  faulty  and  that 
the  state  should,  at  the  expense  of  the  delinquent,  give  a  fall 
satisfaction  to  the  sovereign  affit)nted  in  the  person  of  his 
minister.  If  a  foreign  minister  offends  a  citizen,  the  latter 
may  oppose  him  without  departing  from  the  respect  due  to 
the  character,  and  give  him  a  lesson  which  shall  both  effiice 
the  stain  of  the  outrage,  and  expose  the  author  of  it.  The 
person  offended  may  further  prefer  a  complaint  to  his  sov- 
ereign, who  will  demand  of  the  minister's  master  a  just  sat- 
is&ction.  The  great  concerns  of  the  state  fi>rbid  the  citizen, 
on  audi  occasions,  to  entertain  those  thoughts  of  revenge 
which  the  point  of  honor  might  suggest,  though  otherwise 
allowable.    Even^  according  to  tibe  maodms  of  the  worlds  a 
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gentleman  receives  no  disgrace  bj  an  affiant  for  which  it  is 
not  in  his  power,  of  himself,  to  procure  satisfiiction.  The 
necessity  and  right  of  embassies  being  established,  the 
inviolability  of  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers  is  a 
certain  consequence  of  it ;  for  if  their  person  be  not  protected 
from  violence  of  every  kind,  the  right  of  embassies  becomes 
precarious,  and  the  success  very  uncertain.  A  right  to  the 
end,  is  the  right  to  the  necessary  means.  Embassies,  then, 
being  of  such  great  importance  in  the  universal  society  of 
nations,  and  so  necessary  to  their  common  well-being,  the 
person  of  ministers  charged  with  this  embassy  is  to  be  sacred 
and  inviolabk  among  all  nations/'  ( Vattdy  Droit  des  Gens, 
liv.  4,  ch.  9,  §  81-125 ;  Wheaton,  Ulem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  3,  ch.  1, 
§  14;  Grotmsy  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  liv.  2,  cap.  18,  §§  1-6; 
BtUherfortky  InsUtuies,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  20 ;  Wicquefort,  de  VAmhas., 
liv.  1,  §  27 ;  Mariensy  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens.,  §§  214-218 ; 
Kltiher,  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  pt.  2,  tit.  2,  §  208 ;  Foelix,  Droit 
Int.  Privly  §  209 ;  Home,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  8,  §§  20-22 ; 
PhUMmcre,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §§  164,  et  seq. ;  Wtldrnan, 
Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  chap.  8 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diphmatigue,  §§  28, 
24 ;  Garden,  De  DiplomaMe,  liv.  6,  §  18 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib-  2,  cap.  Ad.,  2 ;  Burhmaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et 
des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  15.) 

§  18.  It  is  proper  to  distinguish  between  the  inviolability  of 
the  public  minister  and  the  legal  fiction  of  his  ex-territoriaHiy. 
The  former  is  not  a  consequence  of  the  latter,  but  the  latter 
was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  giving  security  to  the  former. 
The  mere  &ct  of  a  public  minister  being  regarded  as  a  for- 
eigner, resident  in  a  foreign  country,  would  not,  of  itself, 
necessarily  exempt  him  from  local  jurisdiction.  Article  four- 
teen of  the  code  Napoleon  provides  for  bringing  before  the 
French  tribunals  a  foreigner  resident  in  a  foreign  country,  even 
for  engagements  contracted  in  a  foreign  country  with  a  French- 
men. If,  therefore,  the  exemption  of  the  minister  depended 
upon  his  ex-territoriality,  or  implied  foreign  residence,  he 
might  still  be  subject  to  local  jurisdiction.  The  true  basis 
of  all  diplomatic  privilege  consists  in  the  idea  of  inviolability 
which  international  jurisprudence  attaches  to  his  person  and 
his  office,  and  from  which  it  cannot  be  severed.  This  idea 
of  inviolability  is  an  inherent  and  essential  quality  of  the 
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public  minister,  and  the  oflElce  cannot  exist  without  it  Inter- 
national law  has  conferred  it  upon  the  state  or  sovereign 
which  he  represents,  and  to  divest  him  of  that  quality,  is  to 
divest  him  of  his  office,  as  the  two  are  inseparable.  I^ot  so 
with  respect  to  the  fiction  of  ex-territoriality.  So  far  as  that  is 
not  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  secure  his  inviolability,  it  is  not  an  essential  quality 
of  the  public  minister,  and  therefore,  may  be  dispensed  with 
by  renouncement  or  otherwise.  It  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
that  this  distinction,  which  is  made  by  the  best  writers  on 
public  law,  leads  to  very  important  results.  As  a  conse- 
quence of  the  sacredness  and  inviolability  of  the  person  of 
*a  public  minister,  he  is  entitled  to  an  entire  exemption  from 
the  local  jurisdictiqn,  both  civil  and  criminal.  This  exemp- 
tion commences  the  moment  he  enters  the  territory  of  the 
state  to  which  he  is  sent,,  and  continues,  not  only  during  the 
whole  time  of  his  residence,  but  until  he  leaves  the  country, 
or  at  least  till  he  loses  his  official  character,  and  the  protec- 
tion due  to  his  office.  The  state  to  which  he  is  accredited 
may  at  any  time  require  him  to  leave,  either  before  or  after 
his  recall  by  his  own  government.  Sometimes  the  period 
within  which  he  must  leave  is  designated  in  his  letter  of  dis- 
missal ;  and,  at  the  termination  of  that  period,  the  protec- 
tion due  to  his  office  necessarily  ceases.  ( Wheaton,  Elem. 
Int.  Law  J  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §14 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1, 
§  219 ;  vol.  2,  §  158 ;  OrotiuSj  de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac^  lib.  2,  cap. 
18,  §§1-6;  Rutherfixrih,  Institutes,}).  2,  ch.  9,  §20;  Wicquefortj 
de  VAmbassadeur,  liv.  1,  §  27 ;  Vatiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4, 
ch.  7,  §§81-125;  Klubery  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  pt.  2,  tit.  2, 
§208;  Home,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  8,  §§28-24;  Garden,  De 
Diplomatie,  liv.  6,  §§19,  20;  Bynkershoek,  de  Foro  Legat.  c. 
17-19 ;  BlacksUme,  Commentaries,  vol.  1,  p.  258 ;  WUdmmi, 
Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  8 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diplomatique,  §§  26, 
27;  Foeliz,  Droit  Int.  Privi,  §§  169,  188,  210,  et  seq. ;  Beft^, 
Droit  International,  §§  204, 206,  212-215 ;  BeOo,  Derecho  Inter-* 
nacional,  pt  8,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  Riquelm£,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2, 
cap.  Ad.,  2 ;  Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb.  Ministre  Public,  sec.  6 ; 
VUlefortj  PtiviUgesJXplonuitiques,  pp.  7,  et  seq.) 

§  14.  But  to  this  general  exemption  of  a  public  minister, 
from  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the  country  of  his  residence, 
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there  are  oertaiti  exceptions  which  are  well  recognized  and 
established  ip  international  jorispradence.  These  exceptions 
are :  Ist,  Where  he  plots  against  the  safely  of  the  govern* 
ment  to  which  he  id  accredited;  2d,  Where  he  owes  alle- 
giance to  the  coanti7  of  his  residencci  and  has  been  received 
on  condition  of  renouncing  any  claim  to  be  exempt  from  the 
local  jurisdiction. 

The  first  of  these  can  hardly  be  considered  a  fall  exception 
to  the  general  rule  of  exemption,  for  it  only  authorizes  the 
enforcement  of  local  jurisdiction,  and  the  exercise  of  local 
authority,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  defense  of  the 
state.  ^^In  case  of  offenses,"  says  Wlieaton,  ^'  committed  by 
public  ministers,  affecting  the  existence  and  safety  of  the  ' 
state  where  they  reside^  if  the  danger  is  urgent,  their  per- 
sons and  papers  may  be  seized,  and  they  may  be  sent  out  of 
the  country.  In  all  other  cases,  it  appears  to  be  the  estab- 
lished usage  of  nations  to  request  their  recall  by  their  own 
sovereign,  which,  if  unreasonably  refused  by  him,  would 
unquestionably  authorize  the  offended  state  to  send  away  the 
offender.  There  may  be  other  cases  which  might,  under 
circumstances  of  sufficient  aggravation,  warrant  the  state 
thus  offended,  in  proceeding  against  an  ambassador  as 
a  public  enemy,  or  in  inflicting  punishment  upon  his' person^ 
if  justice  should  be  refused  by  his  sovereign.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances which  would  authorize  such  a  proceeding,  are 
hardly  capable  of  precise  definition,  nor  can  any  general  rule 
be  collected,  from  the  examples  to  be  found  in  the  history  of 
nations,  where  public  ministers  have  thrown  off' their  public 
character  and  plotted  against  the  safety  of  the  state  to  which 
they  are  accredited.  These  anomalous  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  resolve  themselves  into  the  paramount  right  of 
self-preservation  and  necessity.  Grotius  distinguishes  here 
between  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  self-defense,  and 
what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  punishment.  Though  the 
law  of  nations  will  not  allow  an  ambassador's  life  to  be  taken 
away  as  a  punishment  for  a  crime  after  it  has  been  commit- 
ted, yet  this  law  does  not  oblige  the  state  to  suffer  him  to 
use  violence  without  endeavoring  to  resist  it"  The  weight 
of  authority  is,  that  an  ambassador  cannot  be  jmnished  by  the 
government  to  whicli  he  is  accredited,  for  plotting  against  it. 
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although  he  may  hefareUdy  resisted^  and  if  necesflavy,  fcrcSbly 
gected  from  the  country.  ( Wh4at(m,  JElem.  Int.  Law^  pt  8, 
ch.  1,  §  16 ;  Vattd,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  7,  §§  94-102;  oh. 
8,  §§  111-112;  Gratius,  de  Jwr.  Bel  ae  Pac.,  Kb.  2,  cap.  18, 
§  4 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  de0  Gens,  §§  216,  218  j  MutrienSj 
Guide  Dq>lomaiique,  §§  23-27 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens,  pt.  2, 
tit  2,  §  186 ;  Ward,  SRst  Law  of  NaUms,  vol.  2,  pp.  291-884 ; 
Bynkershoek,  de  Boro  Legal,  cape.  17,  18,  19 ;  Butherforth, 
Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  20 ;  Merlin,  Bepertoire,  verb.  Mwisire 
Public,  sec.  5;  Home,  On  Diphmacy,  sec.  8,  §24;  FhiUimore, 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  158 ;  WHdman,  Int.  Lau),  vol.  1,  pp. 
lOa-119 ;  FoeUx,  DnM  Int.  Ptivi.,  §  217 ;  Meffter,  DroU  Inter- 
national,  §§  204-215 ;  Bello,  Dereeho  Intemacional,  pt.  8,  cap.  1, 
§  8 ;  Biquelme,  Dereeho  Pub.  InL,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  §  2 ;  Burla^ 
maqui.  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens.,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  15.) 

§15.  Ip  the  second  case,  that  is,  where  the  minister  owes 
allegiance  to  the  country  where  he  resides,  and  has  been 
received  on  condition  of  renouncing  any  claim  to  be  exempt 
from  the  local  jurisdiction,  a  question  may  arise  as  to  whe- 
ther such  minister  is  to  be  considered  as  really  the  represen- 
tative of  the  country  by  which  he  is  accredited.  And  if  he 
is  to  be  regarded  as  such  representative,  can  the  renounce- 
ment of  his  privilege  of  exemption  from  local  jurisdiction 
extend  to  the  inviolability  of  his  person  and  office  ?  In  other 
words,  must  not  such  renouncement,  however  general  in  its 
terms,  be  limited  to  his  right  of  ex-ierritorialify,  and  with  respect 
to  civil  jurisdiction  only?  Would  it  not  be  utterly  incom* 
patible  with  his  official  character,  for  him  to  submit  to  be 
tried  and  punished  under  the  local  laws  as  a  criminal  ?  But 
these  questions  will  be  more  particularly  considered  in  the 
following  paragraphs.  The  case  here  supposed  is  one  of 
theory  only,  and  of  little  practical  importance  in  modem 
jurisprudence,  as  states  now  never  permit  their  ministen 
to  make  any  such  general  renouncement  of  tiieir  diplomatic 
rights  and  character.  (  Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt  8,  ch.  1, 
S§5,  15;  Martens,  Manud  Diplomatique,  ch.  3,  §28;  Khber^ 
Dr&U  des  Gens  Mod.,  §186;  Bynkershoek,  De  Faro  LegaJL, 
cape.  11,  22;  VatUl,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  8,  §112;  iZv 
quidme,  Dereeho  Pui.  Int.,  Kb.  1,  cap.  Ad.,  §2;  He ftsr, Droit 
BfUemational,  §42;  Martens,  Causes  O^ibres,  tome  1,  p«  239.) 
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§  16.  In  the  third  case,  that  is,  where  the  minister  makes  a 
special  renouncement  of  his  privilege  of  exemption  and  volun- 
tarily submits  to  the  local  jurisdiction,  several  important 
questions  will  arise  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  making  the 
renouncement,  and  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  jurisdiction 
which  may  be  exercised,  even  where  the  renouncement  is 
duly  made.  In  the  first  place,  is  it  sufficient  that  the  minister 
himself  renounces  his  privileges  of  exemption,  and  submits 
to  local  jurisdiction,  in  order  to  authorize  the  courts  to  exer- 
cise that  jurisdiction ;  or  is  it  necessaiy  to  have  the  permis- 
sion of  his  own  government  for  that  purpose?  Admitting 
the  necessity  of  such  assent  or  permission,  how  is  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  is  accredited,  or  its  local  authorities,  to 
ascertain  the  fact  ?  Can  they  go  behind  the  act  of  the  min- 
ister to  examine  his  instructions,  or  to  judge  between  him 
and  his  government,  as  to  his  authority  to  act  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind  ?  In  doing  so,  would  they  not  assume  the  charac- 
ter of  Mentor  over  the  representative  of  a  foreign  state?  No 
doubt,  the  act  of  the  minister  must  be  presumed  to  have  the 
consent  of  his  government  to  which  alone  he  is  responsible. 
But  this  consent  being  presumed,  and  the  renouncement 
being  within  the  acknowledged  limits  of  the  minister's  pow- 
ers, how  is  it  to  be  made  ?  Wicquefort  is  of  opinion  that  a 
minister  who  contracts  before  a  notary,  {qui  avail  coniracti  par- 
decant  notaire)  thereby  renounces  his  privilege  of  exemption 
from  local  jurisdiction,  so  far  as  concerns  that  particular  con- 

•  tract.  In  the  case  of  the  American  minister  at  Berlin,  who 
had  entered  into  a  contract  of  lease  for  the  house  in  which 
he  resided,  the  landlord,  on  his  removal  at  the  expiration  of 
the  lease,  retained  the  minister's  goods  as  security  for  alleged 
damages  to  the  premises,  under  a  general  provision  of  the 
Prussian  civil  code,  giving  him  the  right  to  the  goods  of  a 
tenant,  as  hypothecated  for  the  payment  of  the  debt.  The 
Prussian  government,  when  appealed  to  by  the  American 
minister,  refused  to  interfere.  In  the  case  of  M.  de  Silveira, 
conseiUer  of  the  Portuguese  legation  at  Paris,  who  had  been 
separated  from  his  wife,  and  had  entered  into  a  contract  to 
give  her  a  certain  allowance,  in  which  the  parties  had  declared 
themselves  to  be  domiciled  in  Paris,  and  the  husband  had 
deposited  for  this  allowance  a  certain  sum  in  the  Oaisse  de 
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amsiffnatums; — ^in  a  suit  by  his  wife  for,  among  other  things, 
the  said  alimentary  allowance,  he  pleaded  his  exemption  as 
diplomatic  agent  This  title  was  not  contested,  and  the  courts 
admitted  his  general  exemption  from  local  jurisdiction,  but 
sustained  it  with  respect  to  the  alimentary  provision.  But 
neither  the  opinion  of  Wicquefort,  nor  the  cases  above  referred 
to,  are  regarded  as  good  authority.  The  better  opinion  is, 
that  there  must  be  a  special  submission  to  local  jurisdiction 
in  the  particular  case,  either  directly  made,  or  necessarily 
implied,  by  the  act  of  bringing  suit  as  plaintiff,  or  of  consent- 
ing to  appear  as  defendant,  in  a  civil  action ;  and  certainly, 
a  renouncement  of  the  privilege  of  exemption  must  be 
equally  as  unequivocal  in  criminal  proceedings.  Supposing 
the  renouncement  of  the  diplomatic  privilege,  and  submission 
to  local  jurisdiction,  to  be  duly  made,  we  have  next  to  inquire 
into  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  which  is  conferred  by  such  acts, 
and  may  be  lawfully  exercised  by  the  local  tribunals.  We 
shall  consider  this  question,  ^{r^^,  with  respect  to  civil  suits, 
and  secoTuij  with  respect  to  criminal  matters.  ( VaKdf  Droit 
des  OenSj  liv.  4,  ch.  8,  §  111 ;  Merlin^  Bepertoire^  verb.  Mimtre 
Public,  sec.  5;  ViUefart^  PriviUges  Diplomatique^  pp.  10,  et  seq. ; 
Gazette  des  Tribunaux^  Aug.  15th,  1857 ;  Wheaion,  Mem.  Int. 
Law,  pt  3,  ch.  1,  §§  15,  17 ;  JRemie  Mranghre  etFraneais,  tome 
2,  p.  31 ;  HeffteVj  Droit  International,  §  42 ;  Bjpikershoek,  De 
Faro'  LegcU.,  cap.  23;  Martens,  Causes  CiUbres,  tome  1,  p. 
229.) 

§  17.  Mrst,  of  civil  jurisdiction.  Voluntary  submission  to 
local  civil  jurisdiction  presents  two  classes  of  cases:  1st, 
Where  the  minister  voluntarily  appears  as  defendant  in  a  civil 
action  and  admits  jurisdiction ;  and  2d,  Where  he  appears 
as  plaintiff,  and  avails  himself  of  the  local  jurisdiction  against 
another  as  defendant. 

The  former  class  of  cases  seems,  at  first  sight,  to  present 
more  difficulties,  with  respect  to  extent  of  jurisdiction,  than 
the  latter ;  for,  if  judgment  be  given  against  the  minister  as 
defendant,  the  execution  or  other  process  for  its  satisfaction 
issued  against  his  property  or  person,  might  seriously  infringe 
upon  his  diplomatic  privilege  of  inviolability.  But,  in  fact, 
the  same  result  might  follow  in  a  case  where  he  is  plaintiff; 
for,  if  he  fisdl  in  his  suit,  judgment  might  be  decreed  against 
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him  for  ooflte.  Moreover,  the  defendant  maj  present  and 
establish  oounter-claims  to  a  larger  amount  than  his  demand, 
and  thus  obtain  judgment  for  thd  difference.  And  again, 
the  opposing  party  may  appeal  to  a  higher  tribunal,  and 
thus  carry  the  minister,  against  his  consent,  to  a  higher 
court  Does  the  minister,  by  voluntarily  submitting  to,  or 
claiming  tiie  local  jurisdiction,  become  liable  to  all  the  con- 
sequences the  same  as  an  ordinary  litigant  ?  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  very  absurd  to  allow  him  to  claim  it  in  any  particu- 
lar case,  and  then  to  withdraw  himself  from  it  whenever  such 
a  course  suited  his  interest  or  convenience.  And  yet  to 
execute,  against  him  as  against  an  ordinary  litigant,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court,  would  seriously  compromise  the  xavvAtKr 
biliig  of  his  diplomatic  character.  In  order  to  obviate  this 
difficulty,  some  make  a  distinction  between  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  before  final  judgment,  and  the  supple- 
mentary proceedings  for  the  execution  of  that  judgment. 
"  This  last  theory,"  says  Villefort,  "although  vague  and  some- 
what arbitrary,  is,  perhaps,  the  best  in  a  matter  where  it  may 
be  said  more  reasonably  than  in  any  other,  that  there  is  no 
absolute  rule.  It,  moreover,  has  the  advantage  of  oonform- 
i  iig  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  ancient  publicists  who 
founded  the  science."  According  to  this  view,  no  proceed- 
ings by  way  of  execution  of  judgment  can  be  taken  against 
the  person  of  the  minister,  or  against  any  of  his  property 
which,  by  the  rules  of  international  jurisprudence,  is  entitled 
to  the  privilege  of  exemption ;  in  other  words,  although  a 
minister  may  renounce  his  right  of  ex'territorialiiy^  he  cannot 
divest  himself  of  the  inviolability  which  the  law  of  nations 
attaches  to  his  person  and  office^ 

The  following  consequences  seem  to  result  from  this  dis- 
cussion :  1st,  If  a  minister  renounces  his  privilege  of  exemp- 
tion, and  submits  to  local  jurisdiction  by  appearing  in  a  civil 
action,  either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant,  and  judgment  be  ren- 
dered against  him,  he  is  bound  to  pay  it;  2d,  If  the  judg^ 
n^ent  be  in  his  &vor,  and  the  other  party  appeal  to  a  higher 
tribunal,  he  must  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  appeal ;  Sd, 
A  final  judgment  against  a  minister,  can  only  be  satisfied 
out  of  property  which  he  possesses  separate  and  distinct  firom 
his  diplonoAtio  character^  and  no  proceedings  can  be  taken 
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against  his  person,  or  against  property  priyileged  by  the  law 
of  nations.  (  W?ieai(m,  JEbn.  InU  Law^  pt  8,  ch.  1,  §  15 ;  VHr 
kfcrtj  IMviUgea  Diplomatiquesj  pp.  4-18;  Biqudme,  Derecho 
Pub.  InLj  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  §2;  WMnumy  InL  JLaw,  vol.  1,  pp. 
98-103;  JTe^ter,  Brc^  IrUemaiional,  §42;  Bynkershoek,  de 
Foro  LegaU,  cap.  14,  §  18 ;  cap.  16,  §  2 ;  Merlin,  Bepertoire, 
verb,  i^fdstre  PtibUc,  see.  6 ;  Vattdy  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch. 
8,  §111.) 

§18.  Second,  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  This,  also,  involves 
two  classes  of  cases :  Ist,  Where  the  minister  is  charged  with 
crime  and  submits  to  be  judged' by  the  local  tribunals;  and 
2d,  Where  he  appears  in  the  local  tribunals,  charging  another 
with  crime.  The  two  classes  of  cases  seem,  at  first  sight,  to 
be  very  different,  and  yet  their  result  may  be  nearly  the  same 
with  respect  to  the  mvidabiliiy  of  the  minister.  A  distinction, 
however,  must  be  drawn  in  the  second  class,  between  the 
case  where  the  minister  appears  simply  as  an  informer,  to 
give  notice  of  the  commission  of  a  crime  by  another,  and 
where  he  appears  as  a  civil  party  in  a  criminal  prosecution. 
In  the  former  case,  his  official  character  is  not  Involved,  for 
he  is  no  party  to  the  judicial  proceedings  But  if  he  appears 
as  a  civil  party,  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  he  may  be  seri- 
ously compromised.  According  to  French  law,  if  the  accusa- 
tion be  declared  slanderous,  {calomnieuse)  he  is  liable  to  fine 
and  imprisonment.  Such  a  sentence,  if  attempted  to  be  car^ 
ried  into  execution,  necessarily  affects  the  inmolabUity  of  his 
official  character,  in  the  same  manner,  though  in  less  degree, 
than  where  he  himself  is  the  original  subject  of  the  criminal 
proceeding.  Wheaton,  in  speaking  of  the  right  of  a  minis^ 
ter  to  deliver  his  domestics  up  for  trial,  under  the  laws  of 
the  state  where  he  resides,  says,  he  may  do  this,  ^^  as  he  may 
renoanee  any  of  the  privileges  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  the 
public  law."  Yillefort  says  this  statement  is  not  only  incor- 
rect^  but  entirely  unsupported  by  authorities.  Perhaps  he 
mistakes  the  meaning  of  Wheaton,  by  giving  too  literal  a 
construction  to  his  words.  If  the  latter  means  to  say  that  a 
public  minister  may  submit  himself  to  a  criminal  prosecution, 
which  involves  corporal  punishment,  disgrace  or  infamy,  and 
still  retain  his  official  position  as  the  representative  of  a  for- 
eign state,  he  is  evidently  in  error,  for  Ibetwo  characters  are 
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utterly  incompatible.  How  could  the  govemment,  to  which 
he  is  accredited,  continue  its  official  intercourse  with  a  man 
which  its  tribunals  are  trying  as  a  criminal  under  its  laws  ? 
Again,  suppose  he  be  condemned,  and  the  sentence  be 
executed,  will  it  continue  to  recognize  him,  when  declared 
infamous,  or  immured  in  the  walls  of  a  prison  ?  But  if  Mr. 
Wheaton  means  to  say  that  a  public  minister  may  renounce 
his  official  character,  and,  having  ceased  to  be  the  represen- 
tative of  his  government,  deliver  himself  up  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual, for  trial  under  the  laws  of  the  state  where  he  resides, 
the  correctness  of  the  statement  will  not  be  disputed.  ( V2- 
lefori,  PrivUiges  DvplomoUiques^  pp.  18-26;  WhmUm^  Elem. 
InL  Law^  pt.  3,  ch.  1,  §§  16,  16 ;  Merlin^  Repertoirej  verb.  Mm- 
istre  Public^  sec.  6 ;  Vattel^  Droit  des  GenSy  liv,  4,  ch.  8,  §  111 ; 
Baynevaly  Inst  du  Droit  de  In  Nat^  etc.y  tome  1,  p.  826;  JSeUey 
TraiU  de  V Instruction  Orim.j  tome  2,  ch.  4,  §  124 ;  Code  Pinal^ 
French,  Art.,  378 ;  BiquelmCy  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  cap. 
Ad.,  §2;  WUdrnan,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  108-119;  Heffter^ 
Droit  IntemaiioncUj  §  42.) 

§19.  As  ministers  are  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
tribunals  of  the  country  where  they  reside,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  the  question  has  often  been  dicussed,  how  are  they 
to  be  punished  for  their  offenses,  and  how  are  their  credi- 
tors to  obtain  justice  ?  The  answer  is  easily  deducible  from 
the  principles  already  discussed.  The  minister  is  the  officer 
of  the  state  which  he  represents,  and,  by  the  fiction  of  ex-terri- 
toriality,  he  is  considered  to  be  within  the  limits  of  his  own 
country.  His  state  is  responsible  for  his  acts  the  same  as 
if  committed  within  its  own  territory.  If  he  commit  an 
offense  upon  a  citizen  of  the  state  where  he  resides,  or  refuse 
to  do  justice  in  any  of  his  dealings,  the  injured  party  must 
submit  his  case  to  his  own  government,  which  will  demand 
satisfaction  and  redress  from  the  state  to  which  the  minister 
belongs.  For  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  country  to 
which  he  is  accredited,  the  government  of  that  country  may 
no^  only  dismiss  the  minister  and  send  him  out  of  the  coun- 
try, but  may  demand  justice  and  punishment  of  his  own 
country,  a  refusal  of  which  demand  will  constitute  a  suffi- 
cient cause  for  complaint,  and,  perhaps,  for  actual  hostilities. 
History  furnishes  numerous  cases  of  this  kind.    Thus,  the 
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Bishop  of  Boss,  ambassador  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotts,  was 
banished  from  England  for  conspiring  against  the  sovereign, 
while  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  other  conspiritors,  were  tried 
and  executed.  It  is  true  that  the  crown  lawyers  deemed 
him  liable  to  a  pencd  action^  but  the  correctness  of  their  opin- 
ion was  afterward  denied  by  Albericus  Gentilis,  Zouch,  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  Blackstone,  and  other  eminent  English 
authorities.  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  England, 
was  ordered,  in  1584,  to  depart  the  realm,  for  conspiring  to 
introduce  foreign  troops  and  dethrone  the  queen,  and  a  com- 
missioner was  sent  to  Spain  to  prefer  a  complaint  against 
him.  Again,  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dors, Inoyosa  and  Colonna,  were  complained  ot  to  the  king 
of  Spain  for  a  scandalous  libel  on  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  but  allowed  to  depart  without  trial. 
In  1654,  De  Bass,  the  French  minister,  was  ordered  to  depart 
the  country  in  twenty-four  hours,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  Cromwell.  In  1717,  the  Swedish  ambas- 
sador in  England,  was  arrested  and  his  papers  seized,  on  a 
charge  of  conspiring  against  the  king.  This  act  was  justi- 
fied solely  on  the  ground  of  necessity  for  self-defense.  In 
1718,  the  Prince  of  Cellamare,  Spanish  ambassador  in  France, 
was  arrested,  and  his  papers  seized,  under  the  same  charge, 
and  he  was  conducted,  under  a  military  escort,  to  the  fron- 
tier. In  neither  of  these  cases  was  any  attempt  made  to  try 
and  punish  the  minister,  nor  did  any  of  the  ambassadors 
from  other  courts  complain  of  an  infringemeut  of  the  privi- 
leges of  their  order,  though  a  protest  from  this  body  has 
always  been  usual  when  an  injury  has  been  done  to  any 
member  of  it  resident  at  the  same  court.  In  the  case  of 
Gyllenburg,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  Monteleone,  simply 
observed  that  he  was  sorry  some  other  way  than  the  arrest  of 
an  ambassador,  and  the  seizure  of  his  papers,  could  not  have 
been  fallen  upon  for  preserving  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 
In  the  case  of  Da  Sa,  brother  of  the  Portugese  ambassador 
in  England,  charged,  in  1653,  with  being  accessory  to  a 
murder,  he  claimed  the  privileges  of  an  ambassador ;  but,  on 
examining  his  credentials,  it  was  found  that  he  was  simply 
promised  a  commission  at  a  future  time,  on  the  recall  of  his 
brother.    He  was  therefore  ordered  to  plead  to  the  indict- 
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ment.    It  was  generally  admitted  that  if  Da  8a  had  actually 
been  an  ambaseador,  he  would  not  have  been  liable  to  trial. 
At  that  time  the  laws  of  England  did  not  extend,  to  the  Buite 
of  a  minister,  the  exemption  of  the  minister  himself  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  country,  in  case  of  mur- 
der.    It  is   now,   however,   generally  admitted,  that  the 
exemption  extends  to  all  the  officers  and  members  of  his 
household,  and  the  minister  and  his  government  must  be 
held  responsible  that  they  be  properly  punished  for  any 
offenses  they  ThB,y  commit.     ( VaMd^  Droit  des  Gem,  liv.  4, 
ch.  8,  §§116;   GroUus,  de  Jut.  Bel  ae  Pdc,,  lib,  2,  cap.  18, 
§10;   PhiUimore,   On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§169-171;    Ward, 
Mist.  Law  of  NaMons,  vol,  2,  pp.  486,  et  seq. ;  Byrikershoek, 
de  FoTo  Legatorum,  caps.  6,  et  seq. ;  Wicquefori,  C  Ambaasadeur, 
liv.  1,  §  29 ;  Martens,  Causes  Cil^es,  tome  1,  pp.  139,  et  seq. ; 
WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  103-119 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Inter- 
national,  §§  204,  212-215 ;  Miquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2, 
cap.  Ad.,  2 ;  Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb.  Mmistre  Public,  sec.  6.) 
§  20.  But  if  the  dependents  of  a  foreign  minister  are  exempt 
from  local  jurisdiction,  who  is  to  punish  them  for  crimes,  and 
for  offenses  against  the  local  laws?    May  the  minister  him^ 
self  try,  and  punish  them  ?    Or  may  his  state  organize  a  tribu- 
nal, in  a  foreign  country,  for  that  purpose?    Or  may  the  min- 
ister arrest  and  send  them  home  for  that  purpose.     Or  should 
he  discharge  them  from  his  service,  and  deliver  them  up  for 
trial,  under  the  laws  of  the  state  where  he  resides  ?    These  are 
important  questions,  upon  which  there  has  been  some  diver- 
sity of  opinion  and  practice.    In  1608,  a  man  named  Com- 
baut,  one  of  the  retinue  of  the  I>uc  de  Sully,  the  French 
ambassador  at  London,  killed  an  Englishman  at  a  brothel. 
Sully  tried  the  offender  by  a  council  of  Frenchmen,  and 
condemned  him  to  death,  after  which  he  delivered  him  over 
to  the  English  authorities,  for  execution.    But  James  I.  par^ 
doned  the  culprit.   The  French,  however,  contended,  (and,  we 
think,  correctly,)  that,  although  King  James  might  refuse 
to  carry  the  sentence  into  execution,  or  might  remit  the 
execution  in  England,  yet,  as  Combaut  was  a  Frenchman, 
tried  and  condemned  by  a  French  tribunal,  the  English  king 
had  no  power  to  grant  him  a  pardon.    The  right  of  the  French 
authorities  to  try  and  condemn  in  England,  seems  not  to 
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hskte  been  questiotied.  Hotman  mentions  two  ca&es  of  the 
exercise  of  this  power  by  ambassadors,  but  does  not  approve 
it.  One  was  that  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Venice,  who 
hung  one  of  his  servants  from  the  window  of  his  own  hotel* 
The  other  was  that  of  a  French  ambassador  in  England, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who  executed  one  of  his  ser^ 
vants  for  committing  a  rape  upon  a  female  of  his  fsimily.  In 
1657,  one  of  the  servants  of  M.  de  Thou,  the  French  ambas- 
sador in  Holland^  attempted  violence  upon  a  woman  in  La 
Haye.  He  was  arrested  by  a  patrol,  and  taken  to  the  guard- 
house* The  ambassador  demanded  his  release,  which  was 
acceded  to  immediately,  and  the  minister  himself  inflicted 
punishment  upon  the  culprit.  The  Eoman  ambassadors  pun- 
ished their  own  dependents,  because  they  were  slaves.  The 
earlier  writei^  on  intematianal  law  conceded  the  same  right 
to  modem  ambassadors,  over  the  members  of  their  own  fstmily 
and  their  servants,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  irons,  imprison- 
ment, and  any  corporal  punishment,  short  of  taking  life. 
Some  even  contended  for  their  right  to  punish  with  death, 
where  that  penalty  would  be  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  min- 
ister's own  state.  But  more  recent  publicists  are  of  opinion 
that  the  minister  cannot  himself  try  or  punish  criminal 
offenses,  and  that  his  own  government  cannot  be  permitted 
to  organize  a  tribunal  for  that  purpose,  in  a  foreign  state. 
The  minister's  house  and  suite  are,  for  the  necessary  purposes 
of  his  mission,  to  be  regarded  as  without  the  territory  of  the 
state,  but  judicial  proceedings,  and  the  local  punishment  of 
crime,  are  not  the  necessary  appendages  of  diplomacy.  But 
may  not  the  minister  arrest  any  member  of  his  suite,  and 
send  him  home  for  trial  and  punishment;  and  if  so,  does  this 
power  include  the  sending  away  subjects  of  the  state  in  which 
the  minister  resides  ?  Where  citizens  of  the  state  enter  the 
service  of  a  foreign  minister,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  emi- 
grants from  their  own,  and  as  domiciled  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  consequently  as  beyond  the  jurisdiction  and  protection 
of  their  own  government.  "With  respect  to  the  general  right 
to  arrest  and  send  home,  there  seems  to  be  no  objection,  if 
no  force  be  used.  But  the  minister  has  no  force  of  his  own 
for  this  purpose,  nor  can  he  require  the  foreign  staite  to  assist 
him.    Moreover,  if  the  criminal  is  sent  to  another  country  for 
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trial,  much  difficnlty  would  generally  result  in  procuring  the 
attendance  of  witnesses,  and  in  proving  the  offense  or  crime^ 
even  where  jurisdiction  could  be  taken  of  the  case  of  crime 
committed  within  another  state.  It,  therefore,  seems  to  be 
the  preferable  mode,  as  a  general  rule,  where  an  employe  or 
minister  violates  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  he  resides,  to 
deliver  him  for  trial  and  punishment  by  the  laws  which  he 
has  violated.  There  are  exceptional  cases,  where  the  minister 
would  be  justified  in  refusing  to  make  such  surrender,  and 
in  demanding  any  such  person  from  the  local  authorities.  As 
already  remarked,  a  minister  is  held  responsible,  to  a  certain 
extent,  for  the  conduct  of  his  dependents,  and  if  he  neglect 
to  provide  for  their  punishment  under  the  laws  of  his  own 
country,  or  to  dismiss  them  from  his  service,  and  deliver  them 
up  to  the  local  tribunals,  he  is  necessarily  regarded  as  either 
the  instigator  or  defender  of  the  offenses  or  crimes  which  they 
commit.  Such  a  course  of  conduct,  on  his  part,  may  consti- 
tute a  sufficient  cause  for  his  dismissal.  It  was  on  this  ground 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  1866,  revoked  the 
exequatur  of  the  British  consul  at  New  York.  It  was  not 
alleged  that  the  consul  had  himself  been  guilty  of  engaging 
in  the  enlistment  of  British  troops  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  but  that  the  offense  had  been  committed  by 
his  secretary,  with  his  knowledge,  and  even  in  his  presence, 
and  thai  he  had  neither  punished  nor  dismissed  his  subordi- 
nate, nor  had  he  even  disavowed  the  acts  of  that  subordinate. 
But,  as  already  stated,  the  secretary  of  legation,  and  other 
functionaries  of  embassy,  are  sometimes,  in  a  measure,  inde- 
pendent of  the  minister,  and  have  the  right  of  inviolability  due 
to  representatives  of  their  own  state.  In  such  cases,  the  min- 
ister cau  neither  dismiss  them  from  the  legation,  nor  can  he 
divest  them  of  their  diplomatic  immunity,  so  as  to  render 
them  justiciable  by  the  local  tribunals.  The  government 
against  which  the  offense  is  committed,  must,  therefore,  seek 
its  redress  from  the  state  by  which  such  diplomatic  agents 
are  appointed,  and  which  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  their 
good  conduct.  ( ViUefortj  PrimUges  IHplowaiiquej  pp.  25-31 ; 
Omg.  Doc.,  Mih  OongresSj  Ist  Sess.  JS.  R.,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  107; 
Rviherforth,  Institutes,  h.  2,  ch.  9,  §  20 ;  KltLber,  IhroU  dea  Qena 
Mod.,  §§212-214;  Leclerc,  Hisioire  des  Provinces  Urns,  liv.  1 
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t  2,  p,  878 ;  Svber,  De  Jure  GmtaMs^  liv.  8,  sec.  8,  cap.  2 ; 
SaynevaljInsUtuHcmeSj  eic.^  liv.  2,  ch.  14,  and  App.  2 ;  Hoiman^ 
TraiU  de  V Amhassadeur^  ch.  8,  p.  71 ;  TFord,  History  Law  of 
Nations,  vol.  2,  pp.  486,  et  seq. ;  Homey  On  Diplomacy j  sec.  8; 
Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb.  Ministre  Public,  sees.  6,  6 ;  Garden, 
De  Diplmmtie,  liv.  6,  §21;  Heffter,  Droit  Iniema^onal,  §216 ; 
Burlawuqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  15; 
Gardner,  Institutes,  pp.  498,  et  seq. ;  Vattd,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv. 
4,  ch.  9,  §§  124,  et  seq.;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  3,  ch. 
1,  §16;  Bynkershoek,  De  Foro  Legat,  caps.  15,  20;  BeUo,De- 
recho  Intemacional,  pt.  8,  cap.  1,  §  8.) 

§  21  In  case  of  crime  committed  in  the  house  of  a  foreign 
minister,  or  by  one  of  his  suite,  and  the  accused  be  given  up 
to  be  tried  by  the  local  authorities,  as,  also,  in  cases  of  crime 
committed  by  others,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the 
only  or  most  important  witnesses  are  the  minister,  his  family, 
his  employes,  or  members  of  his  legation.  But  if  such  per- 
sons are  entirely  exempt  from  local  jurisdiction,  how  can 
their  evidence  be  taken?  —  if  they  refuse  to  give  it,  must  the 
guilty  escape  unpunished  ?  It  is  true  that  they  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  appear  and  give  testimony  in  such  cases,  unless  the 
right  of  compulsion  be  secured  by  treaty  stipulations ;  never- 
theless, modern  custom  has  established  the  practice,  that 
where  the  deposition  of  a  minister,  or  of  any  person  attached 
to  his  suite,  is  required  in  the  courts  of  the  country  wherein 
the  minister  resides,  the  secretary,  or  minister  of  foreign 
affiiirs,  requests  the  minister  to  appear,  or  to  cause  the  person 
summoned  to  appear,  before  some  competent  authority,  have 
their  depositions  taken,  and  in  due  form  communicated  to 
the  authority  which  made  the  request.  In  most  cases,  the 
depositions  are  taken  before  the  secretary  of  their  own  lega- 
tion. In  criminal  trials,  the  laws  of  some  countries  require 
that  the  testimony  be  given  before  the  court,  and  in  presence 
of  the  accused.  In  such  cases,  the  foreign  office  requests  the 
personal  attendance  of  the  minister,  or  person  summoned,  at 
the  time  and  place  designated.  To  refuse  to  comply  with 
such  request,  without  good  and  substantial  reasons,  is  now 
regarded  as  discourteous  and  disrespectful  to  the  government 
which  makes  it,  and  may  justify  the  dismissal  of  such  minis- 
ter.   In  1856,  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
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ica  requested  the  recall  of  the  mlBister  of  the  Netherlands^ 
for  having  refused  to  appear  before  the  court,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  to.  give  his  testimony  in  a  criminal  cause  which 
was  then  pending,  and  in  which  this  minister  was  a  most 
important  witness.  There  may,  however,  be  cases  where  the 
minister  would  be  fully  justified  in  declining  to  aocede  to 
such  a  request.  For  instance,  if  the  court  should  be  so 
wanting  in  dignity  and  character  as  to  permit  its  officers  and 
attorneys  to  annoy  witnesses^  by  unnecessarily  prolonged 
cross-examinations,  and  by  questions  irrelevant  and  insulting 
to  the  witness  or  to  his  government,  a  minister  would  unques- 
tionably be  justified  in  declining  to  appear  himself,  or  to 
direct  tiie  appearance  of  any  of  his  suite  before  such  a  tribu- 
nal. A  court  which  allows  such  license,  with  respect  to  ordi- 
nary witnesses,  forfeits  its  own  dignity  and  character ;  but 
when  it  is  permitted  toward  officials  of  foreign  states,  it  is 
also  guilty  of  disrespect  to  such  states,  and  violates  the  la^T 
of  international  comity.  {Home^  On  Diplomacy ^  sec.  8,  §  25 ; 
Marcyy  Letter  to  American  Minister  to  the  Netherlands^  Cong. 
Doc;  Gardner y  Institutes^  p.  502.) 

§22.  The  independence  of  a  public  minister  would  be 
veiy  imperfect,  if  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  and  his  per- 
sonal efiects  or  moveables,  were  not  entirely  exempt  from 
the  local  jurisdiction.  Otherwise,  he  might  be  disturbed 
under  a  thousand  pretences,  his  papers  searched,  his  secrets 
discovered,  and  his  person  exposed  to  insults.  Hence,  his 
house  is  inviolable,  and  cannot  be  entered  without  his  per- 
mission, by  police,  custom-house,  or  excise  officers,  nor  can 
troops  be  quartered  in  it.  For  the  same  reasons,  his  coaches 
and  carriages  are  usually  exempt  from  all  local  jurisdiction 
and  examination.  But  the  abuse  of  this  privilege,  on  the 
part  of  ministers,  by  making  their  houses  an  asylum  for  fugi- 
tives from  justice,  and  their  carriages  a  means  of  effecting 
the  escape  of  guilty  persons,  has  caused  it  to  be  very  much 
restrained  by  the  municipal  laws  of  some  countries,  sanc- 
tioned, in  some  degree,  by  the  tacit  consent  of  other  nations. 
On  this  subject  Yattel  remarks,  that  ^^an  ambassador's  house, 
being  independent  of  the  ordinary  jurisdiction,  no  magis- 
trate, justices  of  the  peace,  <nr  other  subordinate  officers,  are 
in  any  case  to  enter  it  by  their  own  authority^  or  to  send  any 
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of  tlkeir  infltradidirta,  unless  it  be  on  an  oeoaaion  of  pressing 
necessityy  where  the  public  wel&re  i&  in  daflgef  ,  and  which 
Ibdmits  of  no  deUj^  Whateter  conoema  a  point  of  stLch 
weight  and  delicacy  i  whlatever  affects  the  right  and  glory  of 
a  sdvei^igti  p6wer;  i^hatever  may  embroil  the  statei  witb 
that  pow^,  is  to  be  laid  imloaediately  befdre  the  soveteign, 
aoid  regnlated  by  himself,  ot  on  his  orders,  by  htd  cotinctl  of 
state  Thus,  ft  sovereign  ils  to  determine  how  £»r  the  ri^t 
of  asylum,  whieh  an  ambassador  attributes^  t6  Bia  house,  is 
to  be  regard^^;  and  if  the  deliliquent  be  8u<^  that  his  deten:- 
tion  or  puniskmeut  is  of  great  importance  to  the  state,  the 
primee  is  not  to  be  withheld  by  the  consideration  of  a  privi- 
lege which  was  never  given  for  the  detriment  and  ruin  of 
states."  ThuS)  when  the  Duke  of  Ripparda,  in  1726,  took 
colter  in  the  house  of  the'  English  ambassador,  Lord  !l^r- 
rington,  the  council  of  Castile  decided  that  he  might  be 
taken  out  of  it^  even  by  force,  for,  otherwise,  what  Was 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  sovereigns  would  turn  to  th^ 
ruin  and  destruction  of  their  authority.  The  Marquis  of 
Fontenay^  French  ambassador  at  Borne,  sheltered  certain 
Neapolitasn  exiles  said  rebels,  and  attempted  to  take  theni 
out  of  Borne  in,  his  coaches ;  but  tiae  coaches  were  stopped  at 
the  gates  and  tho  ^Neapolitans  conveyed  to  prison.  The 
ambassador  sharply  complained  of  this,  but  the  Pope  answeifed 
him :  "  That  he  had  given  orders  for  seizing,  those  whose 
^escape  the  ambassador  had  favored ;  that  since  he  took  the 
liberty  of  protecting  villains  and  criminals  of  all  kinds  within 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  he,  who  was  sovereign,  should  at  least 
be  allowed  to  lay  hold  of  them  again^  whenever  they  could 
be  met  with^  as  the  rights  and  prwileges  of  ambassadors  were 
not  to  be  carried  to  such  a  higW\  In  174t,  a  Swedish  mer- 
chant, named  Springer,  accused  of  high  treaaon,  took  refuge 
in  the  hotel  of  the  English  ambassador  at  Stockholm.  The 
ambassador  at  first  refused  to  surrender  him;  but  after  the 
Swedish  government  had  surrounded  his  house  with  troops, 
searched  everybody  who  entered  it,  and  caused  his  carriage, 
when  he  left  the  hotel,  to  be  followed  by  a  guards  he  sur- 
rendered Springer,  under  a  protest  as  to  the  violence  don^ 
to  his  ambassadorial  privilege.  England  demanded  repara- 
tion,, but  Sweden  steadily  refused  it,  and  the  ambassadors  of 
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the  two  governments  were  mutually  withdrawn.     Philli- 
more,  the  English  author,  commenting  upon  this  case,  sajs: 
^^  It  seems  clear  that  the  conduct  of  Sweden  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  international  law."    ( VdUdy  DraU 
des  Gms^  liv.  4,  ch.  9,  §§  118-116 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit 
des  GenSj  §  217 ;  Khtber,  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  pt.  2,  tit  2,  ch, 
8,  §  210 ;   Toucey,  Opinions  U.  S.  Atfys.  Genl.,  vol.  5,  p.  70 ; 
Wheaion,  Mm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §17 ;  Home,  On  Diph- 
maey,  sec.  8,  §§  80,  81 ;  PMlimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §§180, 
204,  206 ;  Martens,  Guide  IHplonuUique,  §§  28-27 ;  Garden,  De 
Diphmatie,  liv.  6,  §28;  Foelix,  DroU  M.  Prioi,  §§211-218; 
Heffier,  Droii  International,  §§212,  217;  Belb,  Derecko  Inter- 
nadonal,  pt  8,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  Bi<pielme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2, 
cap.  Ad.,  2 ;  Merlin,  Pepertoire,  verb.  Minisire  Public,  sec.  6.) 
§  28.  But  the  real  property  of  a  minister,  other  than  his 
dwelling  situate  within  the  territory  of  the  government  to 
which  he  is  accredited,  and  the  personal  property  of  which 
he  may  be  possessed,  as  a  merchant,  or  private  person,  carry- 
ing on  trade  or  other  business,  or  in  a  fiduciary  character  as 
an  executor,  etc.,  are  not  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the 
local  laws  and  local  jurisdiction.    The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
the  minister  does  not  hold  such  lands  and  goods  by  virtue  of 
his  office;  they  are  not  annexed  to  his  person  so  as,  like  him- 
self, to  be  reputed  out  of  the  territory.    Every  dispute  or  suit 
respecting  them,  must  be  carried  on  in  the  tribunals  of  the 
country,  and  they  are  subject  to  the  ordinary  process  and 
proceedings  of  the  courts,  even  of  attachment  and  seizure. 
But,  as  already  remarked,  the  house  in  which  he  lives,  his 
carriages,  furniture  and  personal  property,  connect^  with  his 
embassy,  are  excepted  from  the  rule.    And  in  sueing  a  min- 
ister, or  serving  other  process  of  a  court,  in  relation  to  real 
estate,  other  than  his  dwelling,  or  to  personal  property  which 
has  no  relation  to  the  embassy,  the  minister  is  summoned 
and  proceeded  against  in  the  same  manner  as  an  absent  per- 
son, he  being  reputed  out  of  the  country,  and  his  independ- 
ence does  not  permit  any  immediate  address  to  his  person  in 
an  authoritative  manner,  such  as  sending  an  officer  of  a  court 
of  justice  to  him.   This  question  is  very  clearly  discussed  by 
Vattel,  as  follows :  ^*  What  has  no  affinity  with  bis  (the  minis- 
ter's) functions  and  character,  cannot  partake  of  the  privi- 
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leges  derived  only  from  bis  ftinctioiis  and  character.  Shoald, 
then,  a  minister,  as  it  has  been  often  seen,  engage  in  trade, 
all  the  effects,  goods,  money,  and  debts,  active  and  passive, 
belonging  to  his  commerce,  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  country.  And  thongh  these  process  cannot  be  directly 
addressed  to  the  minister's  person,  by  reason  of  his  indepen- 
dency, he  is,  by  the  seizing  of  the  effects  belonging  to  his  com- 
merce, indirectly  brought  to  a  necessity  of  answering  by  such 
seizure.  The  abuses  arising  from  a  contrary  practice  are  mani- 
fest" (  Vattely  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  8,  §§  114, 115 ;  Groims, 
de  Jur,  BeL  ac  Pac.^  lib.  2,  cap.  18,  §  9 ;  Bynkershoek^  de  Foro 
Legal.,  cap.  16,  §  6 ;  PhiUimore,  On  InL  Law,  vol  2,  §§  180, 181 ; 
Miruss,  Das  Ewrap.  GesixndsehaftsrechJt,  §  848 ;  KluJber^  Bwrap. 
Volkerrechi,  §  210 ;  Garden,  De  LHplomatie,  liv.  6,  §§  18,  et  seq.; 
Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  217 ;  Merlin,  Bepertoire, 
verb,  Ministre  Public,  sec.  6 ;  Foelix,  DroU  Int.  PrioL,  §  216 ; 
Heffier,  DroU  bUernatimal,  §§  216,  217  ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Inter- 
nadanai,  pt  3,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  Biguetme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2, 
cap.  Ad.,  2.) 

§  24.  The  minister's  person,  and  personal  effects,  are  not 
liable  to  assessment  and  taxation.  But  his  real  property, 
and  his  movables,  (not  connected  with  his  mission  or  embassy) 
are  all  subject  to  taxation,  according  to  the  municipal  laws 
of  the  country.  By  the  usage  of  most  nations,  he  is  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  duties  on  the  importation  of  articles  for 
his  own  personal  use,  and  that  of  his  family.  But  this  latter 
exemption  is  sometimes  limited  to  a  fixed  sum  per  annum, 
or  during  the  continuance  of  the  mission.  The  government 
to  which  the  minister  is  accredited,  and  of  the  country 
through  which  he  may  pass,  has  a  right  to  adopt  and  enforce 
all  necessary  rules  for  the  protection  of  its  revenue  from 
impositions  and  fraud,  under  the  guise  of  importations  or 
exportations,  by  foreign  ministers  or  their  dependents. 
Hence,  goods  purporting  to  be  the  personal  effects  of  a  min- 
ister, or  for  the  private  use  of  himself  and  family,  cannot 
claim  a  free  passage  through  the  custom  houses,  even  whei^ 
by  nsage,  they  are  exempted  from  duly.  Sometimes  regular 
duties  are  exacted  at  ports  of  entry,  and  the  sums  so  paid  are 
reimbupsed  to  the  minister,  direct  from  the  national  treasury, 
and,  in  other  cases,  the  goods  are  placed  under  the  custom 
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ho^wa  peals,  wdk  tfw  voirtod  ^  Iw  uQiidwcie.  v^im  iba^  diie<h 
Hoik  o£  oo^tom  hoQAd  offioejps.  Th^  laogmago  of  Yiittel^  ou 
tliis  point,  ia  very  eloftn  wd  joat*  ^^  Among  thoBe  ri|pkts»*' 
saja  he,  ^^  tliat  are  not  neceseaTy  to  the  racoeae  of  eoab^asifM^ 
there  aie  some  likewise  no1|  founded  on  a  gt^ieral  eonaent  cf 
nations,  1l>ut  which  are,  nevertheless,  by  the  ocmtom  of  aevesal 
countries,  aii,nei(ed  to  the  character.  Such  is  the.  eiseniiptiiOii 
fhom  the  duties  of  importation  and  esLportation  foe  tbiass 
wtuichi  come  into,  a  ooantry  for  a  foreign  nunistec,  or  wihiobr 
he  sends  out  Th^e  is  no  necesaity  for  him  .to  be  distinr 
guished  in  this  itsspect,  since,  by  paying  these  duties^  he  would 
not  be  the  less  able  ta  discharge  his  fanctioneu  If  the  aoivern 
eign  iapleasedto  exempt  him  from  them,  it  is  aoii^iUj^  whick 
the  minister  could  not.  clain^  by  any  right,  no  more  than  thai 
hiA  baggage,  or  any  chests,  etc.,  which  ha  sends  for^  froia 
eixroAdy  shall  not.be  searched  at  tiie  custom  housow  Thomte 
Ohaloner,  the  Bnglidi  ambassador  in  Spain,  sent  homc^  a 
bitter  complaint  to  Queen  Eli^sabeth,  his  npstressi  that  tiae 
custom  house  officers  had  opened  his  trunks  in  order  to  Sftareh 
theija..  But  the.  Queen,  returned  him  for  answeJ!,  that  an 
amfnis^qdor  was  to  put  up  wUh  ev&rythi^ .  thai  did,  noi  direct^ 
offend  th^  digpity,  of  Ma  sovereign^*'  @os,  ^hile  the  ambajsaador 
is  exempt  from  the  capitatipu  tax,  and  every  personal  imposi- 
tion relating  to  th^  character  or  quality  of  a  subject  of  the 
stajte,  he  is.  expected  to  pay  tQlls>  postage^  etc.,  and  the>  ordi- 
nary duties,  imposed  on  tibie  good0  and  provisions  he  may 
us^,  (  Vaiid,  DroUdea  Gen^y  liy.  4,  ch.  7,  §  105 ;  ch.  9  §  117 ; 
Wheatmy  Elenu  Int.  LaWy  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  S  18 ;  Marten^y  Precis 
dfi  Droit  des  OmSy  liv.  7,  ch.  5,  §  220 ;  Martens^  Guide  XHjdo- 
Vf^cf^^p/^  §§  81,  82 ;  JUfirliny  B^pertoire^  verb.  Ministre  PubUcy 
sec.  5 ;  ITpme,,  Qn  JDiplomacify  sec.  8,  §  29 ;  PhilUmorey  OnlrU. 
lam^  vol.  2,  §  202 ;  Gardmy  De  Dipl&nuUiey  liv.  6,  §  22;  Foe- 
K;cj  Drj^  Int.  Priviy  §§  211-216 ;;  JJe^to-,  DroU  IiUernatianal, 
§Sj21<6^,  217 ;  J^fo,  Darecho  Ini^rnacum^  pt-  8,.  cap.  1,  §,3; 
Siq^dmr^^^^  ^^*  i»^».liy.  2,  cap«  Ad.,  §  2.) 

§  25«  A  miniBter,  resident  in  a  foreign  oountiy,  is  entilded 
to  the  privilege  of.  religioua  wooship  according  to  the  pecu* 
lion  ionqa  of  hia  own  fidth^  although,  it  may.  not  be  generally 
tolerated  by  the.  laws  oiih^  state  to  whidh  he  is  aoci|edii»d« 
Bat  this  rightist  in  striotniMs,  confined  to  his  wm  reaidanee;^ 
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he  can  do  what  he  pl^iraed  within  his  own  i^Ms^  tod  nobody 
Uis  a  right  <o  ol^mt  or  interfei^.  <^  Butif  the  sovereign  of  1h^ 
coQutrj  where  he  redides^  hOd  good  l^ason^  for  not  peiv 
mitdng  him  to  exercise  his  religion  in  a  matiniBr  any  way 
public,  this  soVdreign  is  not  to  be  blamed,  inubh  less  accosed 
of  offending  agUnst  the  la#  of  natio&e/'  Thi^  limitatibii, 
which  Yattel  had  placed  oii  the  right  of  religious  worship^  is 
Improved  by  other  text-writers^  althotigh,  dt  this  day,  no  (nvil- 
lEed  conntiy  reftides  ainj^assadors  thid  fireei  exetcise^  except  sb 
&r  as  it  might  interfere  With  mlunicii^al  police  regulationitt 
for  maintaining  public  order.  **  The  increasing  spirit  of 
religions  freedom  and  libenklity,''  da^  Whcii^ton^  *^  has  gradti- 
ally  extended  this  privilege  to  the  establishment,  in  most 
countries,  of  public  chapeln^  attached  to  the  different  foreign 
embassies,  in  which  not  only  foreigners  of  the  same  nation^ 
but  even  natives  of  the  country  of  the  same  religion,  are 
idlowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  peculiar  worship.  This 
does  not,  in  general^  extend  to  public  prdcessioils,  the  use 
of  bells,  or  other  externcbl  rights  oelebrated  beyond  the  walk 
of  the  chapel."  Privileges  of  this  nature  are  usually  matr 
teB»  of  treaty  stipulations.  ( Whedtrni^  EUm.  InL  LosWy  pt«  8, 
ch.  1,  §  21;  VaUd,  Dr<ni  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  7,  §  104;  Klu- 
ber,  DraU  cka  Gens  Mod.,  pt.  2,  tit  2,  oh.  8.  &§  215-216; 
Martens^  Precis  du  Draii  des  Ghns^  S§  222^226 ;  Bomey  On 
Dqdomacy,  «ec.  8,  §  82;  PkUUmare,  On  M.  Law^  vol.  % 
S§i  207-210;  Mariens,  Gvide  Diplomatique,  §  85;  Oixrdenj  De 
DiplomBtie,  liv.  6,  §  24;  HeffUr,  Drott  ItUematkmal,  §  218; 
Bdlo^  JDereeho  Intemaeimalf  pt  8,  ciip.  1,  §  8 ;  MetKn^  Bepei'- 
ioirtj  verb.  Ministre  PubUe,  sec.  5.) 

§  26.  Every  diplomatic  agent,  ii  ord6r  to  bt  received  in 
that  charact€lr,  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges^^itid  hoiioi^  att£tched 
to  his  rank,  must  be  furnished  with  a  letter  of  credence.  Sudh 
letter  usually  states  the  general  object  Of  the  mission  or 
iq[>pointmenty  thie  ofiiciai'  character  of  thid  agent,' and  requiestt 
that  full  &ith  and  credit  may  be  given  to  hi^  acts  and  de^tf, 
aei  such  agbnt  of  his  government  Th6^  «xe<^ution  of  ^10  li^t^ 
ter  depende  upon  the  munidpal  la^s  6!^th^  st^kie^is^ng  i4 
and  u^on  the  official  rank  of  thd  agidnt  In  th6  een^  of  tsAUiS- 
ters  oi  the  first  ^bmi^  classed,  the  l^ttei"  i^  usually  sigi!i6d 
hf  the  sovereign^  or  chief  xaaj^iitn^'  of  fhd  ^U'  Whidh 
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Bends  them,  and  is  addressed  to  the  sovereign  or  chief 
magistrate  of  the  state  to  which  they  are  delegated.  In 
the  case  of  subordinate  agents,  it  is  usually  addressed  by  the 
minister  or  secretary  of  foreign  affitirs,  to  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs  of  the  other  government.  ( WheaUmj  Mem. 
InU  LaWy  pt  8,  ch.  1,  §  7 ;  Martens^  Precis  du  Droit  dea  GenSj 
§  202 ;  Wicquefortj  de  V Ambaasadeur^  liv.  1,  §  16 ;  Martens^ 
Guide  Diplomatique,  §  18 ;  Home^  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  2,  §  16 ; 
PhMmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  229 ;  Sefier,  Droit  Inter- 
nationalj  §§  200,  et  seq. ;  JBeUo,  Derecho  Iniemacioml,  pt.  8, 
cap.  1,  §  5 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  tit.  2,  cap. 
Ad.,  1;  Raynevai,  Institutions,  etc.,  Appendix  No.  2;  Beat, 
Science  du  Qouvemement,  tome  6,  p.  287.) 

§  27.  The  fuU  power  authorizing  the  minister  to  negotiate 
is  sometimes  inserted  in  the  letter  of  credence,  but  it  is  more 
usually  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  letters  patent.  In  general, 
ministers  sent  to  a  congress  or  convention  of  nations,  are 
not  furnished  with  a  letter  of  credence,  but  with  letters  pat- 
ent, or  a  fall  power,  of  which  they  reciprocally  exchange 
copies  with  each  other  on  the  assembling  of  the  congress. 
But  a  fuU  power  to  negotiate  does  not  necessarily  bind  the 
state  to  the  treaty  which  may  be  signed  by  the  niinister  under 
such  power.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  power  of 
ratifying  or  rejecting  a  treaty,  is  vested  in  other  authorities 
than  that  which  conferred  the  power  to  negotiate.  Thus,  in 
the  United  States,  the  power  to  negotiate  is  conferred  by 
the  President,  but  no  treaty  is  binding  till  confirmed  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  senate.  ( Wheaton,  EUm.  hit.  Law,  pt  8,  ch.  1, 
§  8 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  204 ;  Wicquefort,  de 
PAmbassadeur,  liv,  1,  §  16 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diplomatique,  §  19 ; 
Home,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  2,  §17;  PMUHnxore,  On  InL  Law, 
vol.  2,  §280.) 

§  28.  The  instructions  of  a  minister,  from  his  own  govern- 
ment, are  for  his  own  direction  only,  and  are  not  to  be  com* 
municated  to  the  government  or  congress  to  which  he  is 
delegated.  He  cannot  be  compelled  to  show  them.  He, 
however,  may  be  directed  by  his  own  government  to  com- 
municate them  either  partially  or  in  extenso,  or  it  may  be  left 
to  his  own  discretion  to  communicate  them  or  not,  as  he  may 
deem  expedient.    But,  without  such  permission,  specially 
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given,  diplomatic  instructions  are  always  regarded  as  confi- 
dential communications,  with  the  contents  of  which  the  gov- 
ernment to  which  he  ia  credited  has  no  right  to  be  made 
acquainted.  Instances  have  occurred  where  ignorant  and 
unskillful  ministers  have  communicated  such  instructions 
without  authority,  to  the  embarrassment  and  injury  of  their 
own  government  ( WheatoUy  EUm.  Int.  Law^  pt  3,  ch,  1, 
§  9 ;  Martens^  Ghiide  Diplomatiquej  §  20 ;  Some,  On  IXplonuxcy, 
sec,  2,  §  16  ;  Wiequeforij  VAmbassadeur,  liv.  1,  §14 ;  PhilUnwrej 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  227 ;  Ghrden,  De  Diplomaiie,  liv.  6,  §  12 ; 
BellOf  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  8,  cap.  1,  §  6.) 

§  29.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  diplomatic  agent,  on  his  arrival 
at  his  destined  post,  to  notify  the  government  to  which  he  is 
accredited.  In  case  of  a  minister  of  one  of  the  higher  classes, 
he  is  furnished' with  a  duly  authenticated  copy  of  his  letter 
of  credence,  which  is  delivered  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
a&irs,  requesting  an  audience  of  the  sovereign  or  chief  mag- 
istrate of  the  state,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  original 
letter  of  credence.  Charg&s  d'affiures,  and  other  subordi- 
nate agents,  notify  their  arrival  to  tiie  minister  of  for- 
eign afiairs  by  letter,  at  the  same  time  requesting  an  audi- 
ence of  the  minister  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  their  letters 
to  him.  ( Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt  8,  ch.  1,  §  11 ;  Martens, 
Guide  DipUmaMque,  §  42 ;  Home,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  5,  §  89 ; 
PhiUimore,  On  InL  Law,  vol  2,  §  282 ;  JBello,  Derecho  Interna- 
donal,  pt  8,  cap.  1,  §  6 ;  Hefter,  Droit  Intem/otional,  ^  218 ; 
Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb.  Mvniatre  Public,  sec.  4.) 

§80,  The  ceremony  of  solenm  entry,  which  was  formerly 
practiced  with  respect  to  ambassadors  and  otlier  ministers 
of  tlie  first  class,  is  now  usualfy  dispensed  with,  and  they  are 
received  in  a  private  audience  in  the  same  manner  as  oth^ 
ministers.  On  their  presentation,  by  the  minister  of  foreign 
affiiirs,  they  usually  deliver  their  original  letter  of  credence, 
(which  is  returned  to  them,)  and  pronounce  a  short  com^^- 
mentary  discourse,  which  is  replied  to  by  the  sovereign,  or 
chief  of  the  state,  to  whom  they  are  presented.  Such  pre- 
sentation and  ]teception  is  a  sufficient  acknowledgement  of 
their  official  character  to  enable  them  to  enter  on  their  func- 
tions. Each  court  has  its  particular  ceremonial  for  the  pre- 
sentation and  reception  of  foreign  ministers,  which  such 
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ministeiB  confonn  tp  as  a  matter  of  etiqo^tto^  {WhMon^ 
Elm.  Int.  Law,  pt  8,  oh.  1,  §  12 ;  MariekSj  Guide  D^hmaHqut, 
§  42 ;  PhUlmore,  On  Int.  Law.,  vol.  2,  §  282 ;  Siyrne,  On  LipUh 
Tphmaejf,  sec  5,  §  89;  Qarden,  De  DvpUvnatUj  liv.  5,  §§7,  8; 
BeUo,  Dereoho  Intemaeumalj  pt.  8,  cap.  l9§6;  Heffkr,  Droit 
InternatumfU,  §  218 ;  Merlin,  Bepertom,  verb.  Ministre  PMiCj 

86C.  4.) 

§  81.  Alihongh  the  minister's  character  is  not  declared  in 
its  whole  extent,  so  as  to  secure  to  him  the  enjoyment  of  all 
his  rights,  till  he  has  had  his  audience  and  been  acknowledged 
and  admitted  by  the  chief  authority  of  the  state  to  which  he 
is  accredited,  he  is,  nevertiieless,  under  the  protection  of  the 
law  of  nations  from  the  date  of  receiying  hi?  letter  of  cre- 
dence, or  official  document  of  appointment.  In  passing 
liirongh  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent,  irv  order  to  reach 
his  destined  post,  he  only  requires,  in  time  of  peaee,  a  pass- 
port from  his  own  government,  certifying  to  his  official  char* 
acter.  But  in  time  of  war,  he  must  be  provided  with  a  safe 
conduct,  or  passport,  from  the  government  of  the  state  with 
which  his  own  country  is  in  hostility,  to  enable  bim  to  travel 
securely  through  its  territories.  A  refusal  to  give  such  safe 
conduct  is  a  virtual  refusal  to  receive  or  admit  such  minis- 
ters. "If  they  undertake,"  says  Vattel,  "to  pass  privately, 
and  without  permission,  into  places  belonging  to  their  mas^ 
ter's  enemy,  they  are  liable  \o  be  arreeted ;  and  of  this,  the 
last  war  frirnished  a  signal  instance.  An  ambassador  of 
France,  going  to  Berlija,  by  the  imprudence  of  l^is  guides, 
took  his  way  through  a  village  within  the  ele^t^rat^  of  Bauo- 
ver,  of  which  the  sovereigo,  the  king  of  England^  was  at 
war  with  Fratice.  He  was  arrested^  and  afterward  sent  over 
to  England.  As  his  Britanic  Majesty  had  hereiu  only  made 
t^se  of  the  rights  of  waiCy  oeitber  the  court  of  France  nor  that 
o/  Prussia,  complained  of  it."  ( VaUd,  Droit  dea  Qen^  Uv.  4, 
cliL-  7,  i85;  Wk^aim,  JEletn,  Int,  Law^pU  8,  ch.  1, § XO ;  Jfor- 
tens^  Gvid^  Diphmatiquey  §  ^ ;  Flas^san^  Mist.  Dip.  Fran^  tom/ei 
6^  p,  ^6  i  Hqtw^  On  Diphmaq/,  sec.  2,  §  19;  Wikimanj  InL 
JjQW^  vol.  1,  p^  119 ;  JBynkerahoeky  Foro  Legatqnmy  cap,  9 ; 
M^iin^  Mi^pi^toiret  verb.  Mmietre  Public^  ^ef^  5;  J^iyuebne^ 
Derwho  Pub.  InL,  lib.  2,  tit  2»  <^p.  Ad.»  % ;  lUcdy  S^iam  dan, 
Qinmrnamnit  Um^2^  p.  297.). 
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§  83.  In  paeeing  thnragh  tlie  territory  of  a  frietidly  state, 
other  than  that  of  the  goyemment  to  whieh  he  ie  aecredited, 
a  pubBo  ministeF,  or  ol&er  diplomatie  agent,  is  entitled  to  the 
respect  and  protection  due  to  his  official  character,  though 
not  invested  with  all  the  priTileges  and  immunities  which  he 
enjoys  in  the  country  to  whose  government  he  is  sent.  He 
has  a  right  of  innocent  passage  through  the  dominions  of  all 
states  friendly  to  his  own  country,  and  to  the  honors  and  pro- 
tection which  nations  reciprooally  owe  to  each  other's  diplo* 
matic  agents,  according  to  the  dignity  of  their  rank  and  offi* 
cial  character.  If  the  state  through  which  he  purposes  to 
pass  has  just  reason  to  suspect  his  object  to  be  unfriendly,  or 
to  apprehend  that  he  will  abuse  this  right  by  inciting  its 
people  to  insurrection,  fhmishing  intelligence  to  its  enemies, 
or  plotting  against  the  safety  of  the  government,  it  may  very 
properly,  and  without  just  offense,  rejpuse  such  innocent  pas- 
sage. But  if  an  innocent  passage  is  granted,  (and  it  is  always 
presumed  to  be  by  a  friendly  power,  unless  specially  denied,)  he 
is  entitled  to  respect  and  protection,  and  any  insult  or  injury 
to  lum  is  regarded  as  an  insult  or  injury,  both  to  the  state 
which  sends  him,  and  that  to  which  he  is  sent.  The  follow^- 
ing  remarks  of  Vattel,  on  the  assassination  of  the  French 
ministers,  on  the  Po,  are  both  appropriate  and  just.  •^^  Fran- 
cis the  First,  king  of  France,  had  all  the  reason  in  the  world 
to  complain  of  the  murder  of  his  ambassadors,  Rincon  and 
Fregose,  as  a  horrible  crime  against  public  &ith  and  the  law 
of  nations.  These  two  persons,  destined,  the  one  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  other  to  Yenice,  having  embarked  on  the 
Po,  were  stopped  and  murdered,  in  appeairance,  by  order  of 
the  governor  of  Milan.  She  negligence  of  the  emperor, 
Charles  V .,  to  (Mscover  the  aothor  of  the  murder,  gave  room 
to  tltfnk  that  he  had  ovdieved.  it,  or,  at  least,  that  he  hod  tacitly 
appvoved  of  the  act.  And  as  he  did  not  give  suitable  satis-^ 
£ftction  concerning  it,  Francis  I.  had  a  v«ry  just  oansd  four 
dedamg  war  against  hinft,  and:  even  for  detnanding  the 
asdatftBoe  of  all  other  motions.  For  an  tuSMr  of  this  natnre-  ia 
not  a^parfelealav  difihrenoe^  or  a.  titigiotis  question,  in.  which 
each  party  wrests  the  law  over  to  his  side ;  it  is  a  quarrel  of 
all  nations  who  afc  oonjoemed  to  maintain,  as  sacred,  th« 
fight  and  means  of  communicating  togetherv  wd  treating  of 
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their  adSbirs/'  In  time  of  generftl  war,  or  public  danger,  and 
when  peculiar  caution  is  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the 
admission  of  strangers  within  a  countiy,  although  an  inno- 
cent passage  is  not  often  refused  to  a  foreign  minister,  or 
other  diplomatic  agent,  yet  it  is  not  unusual  or  improper,  in 
such  cases,  to  restrict  it  within  very  narrow  limits,  by  pre- 
scribing the  particular  route  he  must  traveL  Thus,  at  the 
famous  congress  of  Westphalia,  whilst  peace  was  negotiating 
amidst  the  dangers  of  war,  and  the  noise  of  arms,  the  routes 
of  the  several  couriers  sent  or  received  by  the  plenipotentia- 
ries were  marked,  and  out  of  such  limits  their  passports  were 
of  no  protection.  The  Spaniards  found  similar  maxims  to 
prevail  even  in  Mexico  and  the  neighboring  countries.  The 
ambassadors  were  respected  all  along  the  road,  but  if  they 
went  out  of  the  highway,  they  were  to  forfeit  their  rights. 
Such  reservations  are  sometimes  necessary  to  guard  against 
spies  being  sent  into  a  country,  under  the  guise  of  diplomatic 
agents.  ( VaUel,  Drcit  des  Gens,  liv,  4,  ch.  7,  §§  84, 86 ;  Whea^ 
ton,  JElem.  InL  Law,  pt.  3,  ch.  1,  §  20 ;  Martens,  Causes  CiU- 
bresj  tome  1,  p.  810;  Bynkershoek,  de  Foro  Legatorumj  cap,  9; 
PhiUimore,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  2,  §§  172-176;  Martens,  Guide 
Diplomatiqtie,  %  28  ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  Uv.  6,  §  26 ;  Mef- 
ter.  Droit  International,  §§  204,  212 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intema- 
cional,  pt.  8,  cap.  1,  §  3 ;  Biqvdme,  Derecho  Pub.  InL,  lib.  2, 
cap.  Ad.,  2  ;  Merlin,  Bepertoire,  verb.  Ministre  Public,  sec.  6 ; 
Bayneval,  Institutions,  etc.^  Appen.  No.  2;  Wicquefort,  de 
V Ambassadeur,  liv.  1,  §  29 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib. 
4,  cap.  18,  §  6 ;  Miruss,  das  Europ.  GesandschaftsrectU,  §  865 ; 
WUdman,  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  119 ;  Foelix,  Droit  BvL  PrivL^ 
§212.) 

§  88.  The  public  mission  of  a  minister  may  be  terminated 
in  various  ways,  as,  for  example,  by  his  deatii,  by  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  of  his  appointment,  by  the  termination  of 
the  special  negotiation  or  object  of  the  mission,  by  his  recaU, 
by  the  death  of  his  sovereign,  or  a  radical  change  in  the  sove- 
reignty or  government  of  his  state,  by  a  change  in  his  diplo- 
matic rank,  by  his  own  withdrawal,  and  termination  of  his 
mission,  or  by  his  dismissal  by  the  government  to  which  he 
is  accredited.  Custom  has  establbhed  particular  ibrms  of 
proceedings  applicable  to  each  case,  which  forms  are  followed 
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as  a  matter  of  etiquette,  rather  than  of  strict  right  or  obliga- 
tion. When,  by  any  of  the  circumstances  above  mentioned, 
the  minister  is  suspended  from  his  functions,  and  in  whatever 
manner  his  mission  is  terminated,  he  still  remains  entitled 
by  courtesy  to  all  the  privileges  of  his  public  character,  until 
his  return  to  his  native  country.  The  time,  however,  may 
be  limited  for  such  retam,  at  the  termination  of  which  his 
privileges  will  cease.  ( Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  8,  ch. 
1,  §  28;  Mortem,  Ovide  Diplomatique^  §§  59,  et  seq.;  Vattel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  9,  §  126 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit 
des  Gens,  §  289;  Bello,  Derecko  Intemadoml,  pt.  8,  cap.  1,  §  7 ; 
Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  228 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int., 
lib.  2,  caps.  Ad.,  1,  2 ;  Some,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  7 ;  Heal, 
Science  du  Goiwernement,  tome  5,  p.  287.) 

§  84.  "Where  the  mission  is  terminated  by  the  death  of  the 
minister,  the  secretary  of  legation,  or,  if  there  be  no  secre- 
tary, the  minister  of  some  allied  or  friendly  power,  places 
seals  upon  his  effects,  takes  charge  of  his  body,  and  makes 
the  arrangements  for  its  interment,  or  for  sending  it  home. 
The  local  authorities  do  not  interfere,  unless  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. All  the  honors  and  respect  due  to  the  minister  while . 
living,  are  usually  paid  to  his  remains ;  and  although,  in 
strictness,  the  personal  privileges  of  his  dependents  expire 
with  the  termination  of  his  mission  by  death,  the  usage  of 
nations  extends  to  the  widow,  family,  and  domestics  of  a 
deceased  minister,  for  a  limited  period,  the  same  immunities 
which  they  enjoyed  during  his  lifetime.  The  validity  of  his 
testament,  and  disposition  of  his  movable  property,  ab  vnies- 
iaio,  must  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  on 
the  principle  of  the  ex-territoriality  of  his  residence.  ( Whea- 
tan,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §  28 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diplo- 
nuUique,  §§60-65;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §240; 
Home,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  7,  §§64-67;  PhilUnwre,  On  Int. 
Law,  vol.  2,  §242;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §225;  Moser, 
Versuch,  etc.,  B.  6,  pp.  192, 569;  Miruss,  das  JEurop.  Gesand., 
etc.,  §§  180-182 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  caps.  Ad., 
1,  2 ;  Heal,  Science  du  Ghuvemement,  tome  6,  p.  887.) 

§85.  Where  the  mission  is  terminated  by  an  ordinaiy 
formal  letter  of  recall,  nearly  the  same  formalities  are 
observed  as  on  the  arrival  of  the  minister  at  the  court  to 
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wMch  he  is  accredited.  He  delirers  a  copy  (fi  his  letter  of 
recall  to  the  minister  or  secretary  of  foreign  affiureft,  and  asks 
an  audience  of  the  sovereign  or  chief  execative,  for  the  pitt^ 
pose  of  taking  leave.  At  this  audience  he  delirei^B)  or  exhih- 
its  the  original  of  his  recall,  and  takes  his  leave  with  a  com- 
plimentary address  suited  to  the  oceteion,  and  to  which  a 
complimentary  r^ly  is  usually  made*  But  if  he  is  Ireeidled 
at  the  request  of  the  government  to  which  h6  is  accredited, 
for  misconduct  or  other  objections)  he  would  neither  ask  nor 
receive  an  audience  of  leave^  if  recalled  on  account  of  a 
misunderstanding  between  the  two  governments,  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  case  must  determine  wheth^  a  Ibr- 
mal  letter  of  recall  is  to  be  sent  to  him,  or  whether  he  may 
quit  the  residence  without  waiting  for  it ;  whether  the  minis* 
ter  is  to  demand,  and  whether  the  sovereign  is  to  grant  him, 
an  audience  of  leave.  (WAeaton,  EUm.  InL  Law^  pt  8,  cb. 
1,  §  24 ;  Martens^  Guide  JXplomatique,,  §§  60-65 ;  Mome,  On 
DipUmwjoy^  sec.  7,  §§  52,  53 ;  Heffier,  DroU  Iniernatumal^  §226; 
Belloy  Derecho  IrUenuicimai,  pt  8,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  lUquebnc,  Der^ 
eho  Ptd>,  InLj  lib«  2,  caps.  Ad.,  1, 2 ;  Bealy  Science  du  Gh>werm- 
merU,  tome  5,  p.  887 ;  FhiUiTnorey  On  hU^  Law^  vol.  2,  §  241.) 

§  86.  Where  the  mission  is  terminated  by  the  expiration 
of  the  minister's  appointment,  as  in  tiie  ease  of  embassies  k^ 
mere  ceremony,  or  of  special  negotiations  which  have  been 
accomplished  or  have  failed,  a  formal  letter  of  recall  is  not 
usually  sent  to  the  minister  by  his  own  government.  But 
the  formalities  of  taking  leave  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  case 
of  an  ordinary  rec£^  by  letter.  Where  the  diplomatic  nmk 
of  the  minister  is  raised  or  lowered,  as  where  aa  envoy 
becomes  an  ambassador,  or  an  ambassador  has  fulfilled  his 
fonctions  as  such,  and  is  to  remain  as  a  minister  of  the 
second  or  third  class,  he  presents  his  letter  of  recall,  and  a 
letter  of  credence  in  his  new  character.  ( Wheatan^  Ektn. 
M.  Law,  pt.  8,  eh.  1,  §§28,  24 ;  JMartenSy  €hMe  DipUmati^ 
§§  60-66 ;  Heme,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  7,  §§  62,  58 ;  PMJKimivs, 
OnJn&ixw,  voL2,.§S40;  Hej^,  BroU  Iriiefr^^ 
Beth,  Derecho  Intmiacwrud^  pt  8^  cap.  1,  § 8;  Btquebne,  Dere- 
cho Pub.  M.,  lib.  2,  caps.  Ad.,  1,  2.) 

§  87.  Where  the  mission  terminates  by  the  decease  or 
abdicatioiL  of  the  minister's  own  sovereign,  or  the  dovereign 
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to  whom  h»  la  Mcrcditod,.  ift  ia  ttraul  for  Urn  to  await'  a 
lenewal:  of  bia  letters  of  credano^.  la  tba  feuwer  eaae^  a 
mere  notificatioiD  of  tiie  ooBtintiaiKfie  of  bia  appouitmeat  ia 
aent  by  the  scicc€»Bor  of  tfca  deeeaaed  or  depoaed  aQv^ceign,. 
aad  in  tbei  latter^  neiv  fettora  of  credanoei  aise,  aent  to  the  min^ 
kter  to  bo  pDeaentod  to  tha  xnffw  ruler.  If  a  radical  efauige 
shoold  take  place  In  the  oharacteir  or  ovgamaatioD  q&  hia  omvL 
goveniBieiit,  it  wpnld  be  the  dnt^  of  tha  nunister  to  awiait 
Hev  letteis  of  eoredence,  ot  a.iatifieation  of  hia  a^potatm^tt 
by  &e  iftew  gayemmesit..  The  go^enumezdv  to  which  ha  m 
ao^»dited  would  be  jnaffeified  in  deelining  any  new  negotia- 
tkwM.  with  him  withofii  such  ratifieBtion^  or  nen»r  appoint- 
iKAnt^  or,  at  leasts  widtont  some  eTidence  of  a  renewal  oar 
oentmuapce  of  his  poiwera  {WheaUmj  Mem.  Int.LaWy, pt. 
Zy  ch.  1^  §'2S;>  MaxtenA,  Pf^ed^  du  Droit <ks,  Gm^  §§^240-246; 
Sbme^  On,  L&fiomacjfi,  see.?,  §S52y  5a;  FhMmore,  On  ML. 
iaw>  voL  2,  §240 ;  Merrien^  O^ioM  U.  &  AWyA.  GmL^  voL 
2^  p.  290.;  MepeTyJOroit  International,  &$ 223^-226.) 

J  88.  When,  on  aceount  of  th«  measures  of  his  governs 
ment,  the  eonirt  at  which  be  residea  thinks  fit  to  discontinue 
alt  diptomatio  intereoarse  with  a  ministerj  thie  is  nsnally 
done  by  a  diplomatic  note  informing  him  of  that  fact,  and 
oBmng  him  his  paasport  Bat  when  the  county  at  whiuh  he 
peodesf  thinks  fit  to  send  him  away  ou  account  of  his  own 
mi3<^mdnet^  it  is  asnal  to  notify  his  goverement  that  he  is. 
no  IxHUger  an  aeceptable  i^epreeenitatlve^  and  to  request  his 
raoaU.  If  thei  offense  be  of  an  aggraY.ated  character,  he  may 
beidismiaaed  without  waiting  &r  a  recall  by  his. own  govern- 
ment. The  govermnent  asking  sueh  recall,  may,  or  may 
not,,  at:it8  owa  option,  state  the  reasons  for  the  request;  tiiey 
oannot  ben  reqmred«  It  ia  sufficient  that  he  is  no  longer 
aoeeptable.  In  such  a  caae»  intematioiial  oourtesy  would 
Beqnire  hia  immediate  necall.  If^  however,  the  request  should 
not'be  complied,  with,  his  dismiasal  would  follow  as  a  matter 
ofioonrae^  This,  is  done  by  a  simple  notification,  and  the- 
oSbt  of  his  passports.  The  dismissalof  a.publio  minister,,  far 
personal  or  offidal  misconduct,,  is  not  an.  act  of  disreQ)acLor 
hostility  ta  the.  government  wfaidi  sent  him,  and  cannot  be 
madei&caQse  of  war«.  'No  state,  has  a  right  to  send  to,  or 
coQ^ua^  ^  aaother  conrt,  a,  minister  who  is  pisrao^allj/L 
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unacceptable  to  that  court ;  an  attempt  to  do  so  is,  in  itself,  a 
mark  of  disrespect  and  unfriendliness.  If  the  government, 
to  which  a  minister  is  accredited,  refuses  to  receive  him,  his 
position  is  similar  to  that  of  one  who  is  recalled  or  dismissed ; 
that  is,  he  has  no  ministerial  powers,  but  retains  his  privile- 
ges and  the  exemptions  of  his  ex-territoriality  so  long  as  he 
remains  in  the  country.  But  the  time  of  his  remaining  may 
be  limited  to  a  particular  period,  after  the  expiration  of  which 
his  diplomatic  privileges  ceases;  or  if  he  engage  in,  or  con- 
template any  act  not  consonant  with  the  laws,  the  peace,  or 
the  public  honor  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  accredited, 
the  courtesy  of  transit  may  be  withdrawn.  The  diplomatic 
character  will  not  be  allowed  to  be  made  a  cloak  for  the 
infringement  of  international  or  municipal  laws.  {MartenSj 
Omde  Diplomatique^  §  69;  Orotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  2, 
cap  18,  §  8 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Ivi.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  §§  28-24 ; 
PhilUmor'e,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  240 ;  Garden,  de  DipUmuxtie, 
liv.  6,  §  25 ;  Co-ng.  Doc,  84  Gong.,  1st  Sess.  H.  ofB.,  Ex.  Doc. 
No.  107;  Gushing,  Opinions  of  tf.  8.  AU'ys  Genl.,  vol.  8,  pp. 
471,  478 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Memadonal,  pt  8,  cap.  1,  §  7;  Heff- 
ter.  Droit  International,  §  228 ;  Merlin,  Bepertoire,  verb.  Ministre 
Public,  sec.  6.) 

§39.  All  ministers  and  diplomatic  agents,  of  whatever 
description,  are  bound  to  respect  the  government  and  author- 
ities of  the  country  where  they  reside.  Any  disrespect,  on 
the  part  of  such  officers  or  agents,  are  good  and  sufficient 
causes  for  asking  their  recall ;  or,  in  aggravated  cases,  for 
dismissing  them  and  sending  them  out  of  the  country.  Such 
offenses  are  seldom,  if  ever,  committed  by  diplomtists  of 
character  and  experience;  but,  where  a  state  appoints,  as 
its  representatives  at  foreign  courts,  men  who  do  not  possess 
the  requisite  qualifications  for  the  office,  it  is  liable  not  only 
to  occasional  mortifications  at  the  conduct  of  such  agents,  but 
to  the  risk  of  being  unnecessarily  involved  in  serious  inter- 
national difficulties.  Indeed,  nations  are  not  unfrequeniiy 
involved  in  long  and  bloody  wars,  through  the  faults  and 
unskillfulness  of  their  public  ministers  and  diplomatic 
agents.  (BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  8,  cap.  2,  §  1; 
Hefter,  DroU  International,  §§  206,  207,  282 ;  Wh^Uan,  Elem. 
ltd.  Law,  pt  8,  ch.  1,  §  18;  Martens,  Ovide  Diplcmaiique^ 
§  62 ;  Home,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  6,  §  42 ;  Wicqu^fort^  de 
t Aynbassadewr^  etc.,  liv.  1,  §  20.) 
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1 1.  Origin  of  thd  instittiUon  of  consak^f  2.  Object  of  consulateB  in  modern 
,  times  —  1 3.  Diyisions  of  the  consular  organization — {4.  Gommisaions  and 
exequaturs —  2  ^*  Consuls  have  no  representative  or  diplomatic  character — 
J  6.  Are  subject  to  local  jurisdiction  —  J  7.  Have  no  rank  except  among 
themseWes  —  2  3.  Enjoy  certain  privileges  and  exemptions — }  9.  The  office 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  personal  status  of  the  officer — §10.  If  exe- 
quatur be  issued  to  a  citizen  without  conditions — \  11.  Opinions  of  text- 
writers —  2  12.  U.  S.  laws  respecting  foreign  consuls  —  ^l^.  Duties  and 
powers  respecting  their  own  countrymen  —  i\^.  They  have  no  civil  or 
criminal  jurisdiction  —  ^Ih,  The  granting  of  passports  —  2  ^^-  Certificates, 
acknowledgements,  etc. —  2  l-^*  Oan  aiford  no  reftigefrom  civil  process^ 
{18.  Engaging  in  trade  —  2^^-  Judicial  decisions  on  public  character  of 
consuls  —  2  20*  Powers  and  privileges  extended  by  treaty  and  municipal 
law  —  2  21.  Consuls  of  christian  states  in  the  east — I  22.  Origin  of  dif- 
ference of  powers —  2^3.  Same  system  extended  to  China — ^2^.  Treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  China — 2  2^«  Act  of  parliament — 2  26.  British 
orders  and  instructions  —  2  27.  Treaty  between  France  and  China  — 12%, 
French  laws  and  regulations  —  2  29.  Treaty  between  the  U.  S.  and  China — 
}30.  Remarks  of  U.  S.  commissioner  on  this  treaty  —  2^1*  Act  of  congress 
for  carrying  it  into  effect — 2  ^2.  Deo^eeof  U.  S.  commissioner  in  China<i^ 
§33.  Controversies  between  subjects  of  foreign  states  in  China — 2^- 
Mr.  Cushing's  opinion  on  this  subject. 

§  1.  The  institution  of  a  foreign  consulate  originated  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  middle  ages,  in  sending  officers  or  persons 
from  one  country  or  city  to  the  sea-ports  and  towns  of  foreign 
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states^  for  the  purpose  of  protectiug  the  national  commerce, 
especially  in  matters  of  shipwreck,  and  of  adjusting  disputes 
between  sailors  and  merchants  of  their  own  country.  In 
the  absence  of  tegular  ambassadors,  or  other  public  ministers, 
these  commercial  agents  sometimes  acted  in  the  capacity  of 
representatives  and  diplomatic  agents  of  their  respective 
states,  and  not  unfrequently  assumed  and  exercised  jurisdic- 
tion and  authority  over  the  merchants  and  citizens  of  their 
own  countries  in  foreign  ports  and  cities.  In  the  ports  of 
the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean,  where  foreigners  were  com- 
pelled to  live  in  particular  quartevs  of  the  town,  they  some- 
times exercised  great  power  over  their  own  countrymen,  and 
were  designated  by  various  titles,  according  to  the  customs 
of  various  countvled^  {Beffklry  Droit  BUernaUmal^  §  244; 
PhiUmxyre,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §§248,  244;  MittUz,  Manvd 
des  ConsidSy  tome  1,  p.  6 ;  MarienSj  Guide  IHploTnatigicej  §§  71, 
72 ;  MarienSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  147,  148 ;  Garden^ 
De  Diplomatiej  tome  1,  pp.  815,  et  seq. ;  De  Clercq^  Guide  des 
'  GonsulcUSj  pp.  1,  et  seq. ;  Bdloj  Derecho  Iniemacionalj  pt.  1, 
cap.  7,  §1;  MoreuHj  Manuel  des  Agents  Con.^  introduction; 
Mensch,.  Manuel  du  Consulate  pt  1 ;  Bigpidmej  Dereeha  Pub. 
Int. J  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  8;  DaUoZy  Bqpertoitt,  verb.  Consul^  §1; 
Warden^  Treatise  on  Consuls;  Borel^  Fwfictions  des  Consuls; 
Sartlos  et  Barreto^  TraiU  du  Consulat;  BursotUy  Guide  des  Agents 
Oonsulavres;  De  PodiOj  Jurisdicticn  des  Consuls.) 

§  2.  In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  great 
change  was  effected  in  commerce  and  international  inter- 
course generally,  by  the  establishment  of  permanent  diplo- 
matic agencies  and  legations,  by  the  general  improvement  of 
municipal  law,  and  especially  by  more  clearly  defining  the 
boundaries  and  limits  of  territorial  and  foreign  jurisdictions. 
The  extra-territorial  jurisdiction,  criminal  and  civil,  exer- 
cised by  consuls,  was  found  to  be  wholly  at  variance  with 
the  recognized  principles  of  public  law  in  christian  Europe, 
and  the  consular  institution,  thus  changed  iu  its  condition 
and  character,  was  limited  to  a  general  vigilance  of  the  con- 
sul over  the  interests  of  shipping  and  navigation  of  his 
nation  at  a  particular  locality*  To  this  was  sometimee  added 
a  limited  authority,  over  particular  questions  of  dispatey 
between  merchants  and  sailors  of  his  own  country.    This  is 
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the  general  position,  which,  in  christian  countries,  the  con- 
sulate continues  to  occupy  at  the  present  day.  The  duties, 
and  legal  status  of  consuls,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  are 
somewhat  different  in  the  east,  where,  by  virtue  of  express 
treaty  stipulations,  they  have  especial  prerogratives  and  exer- 
cise a  larger  jurisdiction.  {FhUlmorej  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
§§  245,  246 ;  MiUUz^  Manuel  des  Consuls^  tome  3,  ch.  1 ;  Byn- 
kershoek,  de  Foro  Legate  lib.  5,  cap.  10 ;  Martens^  Precis  du 
Droit  des  Gens,  §§  147,  148;  VaM,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch. 
2,  §  84 ;  Martens,  Guide  Dipbmatique,  §§  71,  72 ;  Garden,  De 
Diplomaiie,  tome  1,  pp.  S18,  et  seq. ;  De  Clercq,  Guide  des  Consur 
lots,  pp.  6,  et  seq.;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §§244-247; 
BeJlo,  Derecko  Intemaciorud,  pt.  1,  cap.  7,  §  1 ;  Mareuil,  Manuel 
des  Agents  Con.,  pt.  1,  tit.  1 ;  Mensch,  Manuel  du  Consulai,  pt. 
1,  ch.  1.) 

§  8.  The  consular  organization  is  usually  divided  into  con- 
suls-general, consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  consular  or  commer- 
cial agents.  Some  states  have  only  the  single  office  of  con- 
suls. Consuls-general  exercise  their  functions  over  several 
places,  and  sometimes  over  a  whole  country,  giving  orders 
and  directions  to  all  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  commercial 
agents  of  their  government  within  the  same  state.  English 
vice-consuls  are  usually  appointed  by  the  consul,  subject  to 
the  approbation  of  the  foreign  secretary  of  state.  Other 
countries  have  adopted  a  different  system  of  appointment. 
This  depends  entirely  upon  the  institutions  of  the  particular 
state,  and  is  not  governed  by  any  rule  of  international  juris- 
prudence. It  is  sufficient  for  the  state,  to  which  the  consular 
officer  is  sent,  to  know  that  he  has  been  appointed  by  the 
proper  authority  of  his  own  government.  By  whatever 
names  these  officers  are  designated,  their  powers  and  duties, 
in  christian  countries,  are,  generally  speaking,  the  same ; 
these  we  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  under  the  general 
name  of  consul.  {Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  253 ;  Fyrm, 
British  Consuls  Abroad,  p.  6 ;  Martens,  Ghiide  Diptomatique, 
§§  76,  81,  82 ;  Some,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  1,  §§  13,  14;  Martens, 
Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  149 ;  De  Clercq,  Gvide  des  Consvlais, 
pp.  27,  et  seq. ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemadoruil,  pt.  1,  cap.  7,  §  1 ; 
MoreuU,  Manuel  des  Agents  Con.,  pt.  1,  tit.  1 ;  Mensch,  Manuel 
du  Consulai,  pt  1,  ch.  8 ;  De  Cussy,  Reg.  Consulaires,  pt  1,  sec. 
5 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  8.) 
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§  4.  A  conBul  receiveB  a  commission  from  the  proper  autho- 
rity of  his  own  government,  a  duplicate,  or  properly  authen- 
ticated copy,  being  forwarded  to  the  ambassador  or  minister 
of  the  same  state,  at  the  court  of  the  country  in  which  the 
consul  is  to  officiate,  in  order  that  he  may  apply  for  the  usual 
earejt^tur,  to  enable  him  to  enter  officially  upon  his  consular 
duties.  This  is  usually  issued  under  the  great  seal  of  state, 
and  made  public  for  tihie  information  of  all  concerned.  On 
arriving  at  his  post,  the  consul  usually  furnishes  the  principal 
public  authority  of  the  place  with  a  copy  of  his  commission, 
stamped  with  his  consular  seal.  On  receiving  his  exequaJtwr^ 
he  becomes  entitled  to  exercise  the  authority,  and  enjoy  the 
privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions  due  and  pertaining 
to  his  office.  Without  such  exequatur^  or  confirmation  of 
their  commission  by  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  country 
to  which  they  are  deputed,  they  cannot  enter  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  their  functions;  and,  on  its  revocation  by  such  sove- 
reign authority,  their  official  character  immediately  ceases. 
(BeUo^  Derecho  Iniemacionalj  pt.  1,  cap.  7,  §  1 ;  PhiUimorej  On 
Int.  Law,  voL  2,  §§246,  258;  Fymi,  British  Qmsuls  Abroad, 
pp.  84r^6 ;  WHdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  180 ;  Home,  On 
Diplomacy,  sec.  1,  §§13,14;  Martens,  Gmde  Diplomatiqtu, 
§76;  DeCCercq,  Guide  des  OoTisidats,  pp.  14,  et  seq.;  Mensch, 
Ouide  du  Gonsidat,  pt.  1,  ch.  2 ;  De  Cussy,  Beg.  ConsuUnres, 
pt  1,  sec.  1 ;  Biqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  8.) 

§  5.  Consuls  have  neither  the  representative  nor  diplomatic 
character  of  public  ministers.  They  have  no  right  of  ex-ter- 
ritoriality,  and  therefore  cannot  claim,  either  for  themselves, 
their  fomilies,  houses,  or  property,  the  privileges  of  exemp- 
tion which,  by  this  fiction  of  law,  are  accorded  to  diplomatic 
agents  who  are  considered  as  representing,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  which  appoints  them. 
They,  however,  are  officers  of  a  foreign  state,  and  when 
recognized  as  such  by  the  exequatur  of  the  state  in  which 
they  exercise  their  functions,  they  are  under  the  special  pro- 
tection of  the  law  of  nations.  Consuls  are  sometimes  made 
also  chargis  S affaires,  in  which  cases  they  are  famished  with 
credentials,  and  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges ;  but  these  result 
only  from  their  character  as  chargis,  and  not  as  consuls. 
{Wiequefortj  de  VAmhassadewr,  liv.  1,  §5;  Martens,  Precis  du 
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Drmtdes€hns^  §148;  Kmi,  Com.  on  Am  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  44; 
Jbrffe,  DroU  Int  Privi,  §218;  Flassm,  Hist  de  JXp.  Frcmr 
ceise^  tome  1,  ch.  9 ;  Home^  On  Dipbmaey^  sec.  1,  §  18 ;  WM^ 
fMtn^  Jkt  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  130 ;  Oarderij  De  DiplomatU,  tome  1, 
pp.  828,  et  eeq. ;  Martens^  Guide  IHpbmatique,  §§  78,  74 ;  PMlr 
UmarCj  On  Int  LaWy  vol.  2,  §  246 ;  WheatoUy  Mem.  Int  Law^ 
pt.  3,  ch.  1,  §  22 ;  BellOy  Dereeho  Jntemaeimaly  pt  1,  cap.  7, 
§4;  B^ter,  Droit  Intemalionaly  §  248;  WesOakej  Private  M. 
LaWy  §  139 ;  Rijuelmey  Dereeho  Pui.  Inty  lib.  2,  cap«  Ad.  8.) 

§  6.  Consnls  are  amenable,  generally,  to  the  civil  and  crimi- 
nal jurisdiction  of  the  conntry  in  which  they  reside,  and  their 
property  and  effects  are  subject  to  the  recourse  of  execution 
and  process  of  the  local  courts.  It  was  at  one  time  contended 
that  they  should  be  exempt  from  criminal  jurisdiction,  but 
the  position  was  neither  sustained  in  practice,  nor  in  the  doc- 
trines of  text-writers.  They,  therefore,  may  either  be  pun- 
ished for  ofienses  committed  by  the  laws  of  the  state  where 
they  reside,  or  be  sent  back  to  their  own  country,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  government  which  they  have  offended.  A  dis- 
tinction, however,  is  made  between  personal  offenses  and  offi- 
cial acts  done  under  the  authority  and  direction  of  their  own 
government.  The  latter  are  matters  for  diplomatic  arrange- 
ment between  the  respective  states,  and  are  not  properly  justi- 
ciable by  the  local  courts.  Consuls  are  subject  to  the  payment 
of  taxes,  and  municipal  imposts  and  duties  on  their  property  or 
trade,  and  to  the  municipal  charges  incident  to  their  personal 
siatusy  and  from  which  they  are  not  exempted  by  the  privi- 
leges of  their  office.  {PkUlimrey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  246 ; 
VaUely  DroU  des  GenSy  liv.  2,  ch.  2,  §  84 ;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am. 
LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  48 ;  WiWwaw,  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  180 ;  Byn- 
kershoeky  de  Faro  Legatoruniy  c.  10,  18 ;  WicquefortydeVAmbaa- 
aadewTy  liv.  1,  S  5;  Clark  v.  OreUeOy  1  TaunJUm  Bep.y  p.  106; 
R^kTy  DroU  Iniematumaly  §  248 ;  Bello.  Dereeho  Intemadonaly 
pL  1,  cap.  7.  S  4 ;  DalioZy  Beperioirey  verb.  ConmlSy  §  1 ;  WesU 
lakty  Primte  Int.  LaWy  {  189 ;  Biquebney  Dereeho  IM>.  M.y  lib. 
2,  cap.  Ad.,  3.) 

§7.  Consuls,  says  Phillimore,  "have  no  claim  to  »ny  for- 

«gn  ceremonial  or  marie  of  respect,  and  no  right  of  pree#- 

^noe,  except  among  themselv^,  according  to  the  rank  of 

the  different  staises  to  which  they  belomg/'    Bnt,  as  already 

le* 
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stated,  the  present  tendency  is  to  consider  all  sovereign  and 
independent  states  as  equal  in  rank,  with  respect  to  ceremo* 
nial  and  precedence,  and  consuls  of  foreign  states,  of  the  same 
rank  in  the  consular  hierarchy,  should  have  precedence 
among  themselves,  according  to  the  dates  of  their  respective 
exequaturs.  The  rank  which  they  hold  among  the  officers  of 
their  own  state,  civil  or  military,  is  regulated  by  the  laws  of 
their  own  state,  and  is  not  a  matter  of  international  jurispru- 
dence, nor  does  it  come  within  the  province  of  the  state 
where  they  reside  to  interfere  in  any  differences  between 
officers  of  a  foreign  government,  with  respect  either  to  reli^- 
tive  rank  among  themselves,  or  to  their  authority  over  each 
other.  {Heffter^  DroU  lnUrnati<mal^  §  248;  PkSlimore,  On  Int. 
LaWy  vol.  2,  §  246 ;  Ih/n%  British  Consuls  Abroad,  p.  18 ; 
Martens.  Precis  du  Droit  des  OenSy  §  149 ;  Home,  Chi  Dtplo- 
macy,  sec.  1,  §§  18,  14 ;  MartenSy  Onide  DiplcmaUquey  §  86; 
Menschy  Onide  du  Oonsulaty  pt.  1,  ch.  8.) 

§  8.  Although  consuls  do  not  enjoy  the  rights  accorded  by 
the  law  of  nations  to  public  ministers,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
entitled  to  certain  rights  of  comity,  and  to  certain  privileges 
of  exemption  from  local  and  political  obligations,  which  can- 
not be  claimed  by  private  individuals, — rights  and  privlieges 
which  are  incident  to  their  office,  and  which  result  from  their 
character  as  the  duly  appointed  and  recognized  officers  of  a 
foreign  state.  Nor  are  these  exemptions  limited  to  the  offi- 
cers themselves ;  they  extend,  in  a  certain  dfegree,  to  their 
houses  and  to  public  property  in  their  charge.  Thus,  they 
may  raise  the  flag,  and  place  the  arms  of  the  country  they 
represent  over  their  gates  and  doors;  and,  although  their 
houses  are  liable  to  domiciliary  visit  and  search,  the  papers 
and  archives  of  their  consulate  are,  in  general,  exempt  fronn 
seizure  or  detention,  and  soldiers  cannot  be  quartered  in 
their  consular  residence.  And,  in  addition  to  those  rights 
and  privileges  to  which  consuls  are  entitled  by  the  general 
rules  of  international  law,  custom,  in  some  countries,  have 
added  others  of  the  same  kind ;  and,  in  general,  a  consul  is 
entitled  to  all  those  which  have  been  allowed  to  his  predeces- 
sors, unless  a  formal  notice  has  been  given  that  they  will  no 
longer  be  extended  to  his  office,  or  to  consuls  of  other  states 
in  the  country  where  he  resides.    To  grant  privileges  and 
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immunities  to  consuls  of  one  country,  whicli  axe  not  allowed 
to  those  of  another,  may  give  just  cause  of  complaint  It,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  what  they  are  abso- 
lutely entitled  to  by  the  rules  of  international  law,  and  what 
ia  sometimes  allowed  as  a  matter  of  comity,  or  conceded  by 
treaty  stipulations.  {PhiUimarey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §§  246- 
248 ;  FynOj  British  Gonsuls  Abroad^  p.  17 ;  Homey  On  Dipla- 
mtuy^  sec.  1,  §  18 ;  MarienSy  Guide  Diplomatiqvtej  tome  1,  §  74; 
GcrdeUy  De  Diflomaiiey  tome  1,  pp.  823  et  seq. ;  HeffUVy 
JDroil  Iniemaiionaly  §  248 ;  BeUoy  Derecho  Iniemacionaly  pt.  1, 
cap.  8,  §  3 ;  Memcky  Guide  du  Consulaty  pt  1,  ch.  4 ;  De  Cussyy 
Reg.  ConstdaireSy  pt  1,  sees.  6,  7 ;  BiquebnCy  Derecho  Pub. 
InLy  Ub.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  8.) 

§  9.  It  is  conceded  that,  so  far  as  the  law  of  nations  has 
established  fixed  rules  with  respect  to  consular  exemptions, 
the  subject  is  withdrawn  from  the  domain  of  municipal  juris- 
prudence, and  the  officer  may  claim  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  are  accorded  to  him  by  that  general  and  higher 
code  under  the  protection  of  which  his  office  is  placed.  But 
there  has  been  much  difierenee  of  opinion  amoDg  writers  on 
international  law,  respecting  what  rights  and  exemptions  are 
accorded  to  consuls  by  that  code.  This  difference  of  opinion, 
however,  seems  to  have  arisen,  in  a  great  degree,  from  not 
distinguishing  between  those  which  result  from  the  personal 
status  of  the  officer,  and  those  which  pertain  to  the  office,  and, 
with  respect  to  the  latter,  between  those  which  are  conceded 
by  treaty  or  municipal  law,  and  those  which  are  established 
by  the  positive  law  of  nations^  or  the  general  rules  of  inter- 
national comity.  In  considering  their  rights  and  privileges 
of  exemption,  consuls  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
classes:  first,  those  of  foreign  birth  sent  to  a  country  espe- 
cially as  consuls,  who  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  state  where 
they  reside,  and  who  hold  no  property,  engage  in  no  business, 
and  have  no  residence  there,  other  than  their  official  one ; 
second,  those  of  foreign  birth  and  allegiance,  who  hold  pro- 
perty, engage  in  business,  and  have  a  fixed  residence  in  the 
country;  and  third,  those^who  are  citizens  and  residents  of 
the  country  in  which  they  exercise  the  functions  of  the  con- 
sular office,  under  a  foreign  government.  It  is  manifest  that 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  these  different  classes  of  persons 
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mtiet  be  esBentially  diff^Tent,  and  ^Eu^cording  to  the  persooal 
zUsJlus  of  each.  Neverdielees,  all  must  alike  have  certain 
rights  and  privileges  which  belong  to  the  offict  which  they 
hold,  and  which  are  independent  of  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual incnmbent.  A  neglect  of  this  distinction  has  led  to 
mnch  of  the  conflict  of  opinion  among  publicists;  it  must^ 
however,  be  admitted  that  there  is  not  an  entire  uniformity 
of  opinion  among  those  who  make  the  proper  distinction 
between  the  office  and  the  person.  And,  indeed,  this  could 
hardly  be  expected,  for  upon  nearly  every  important  question 
of  international  law  text-writers  have  held  different  doc* 
trines.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  difficult  to  deduce  from  their 
several  reasonings,  and  the  authorities  to  which  they  refer, 
some  general  and  fundamental  principle,  which  will  serve  to 
guide  us  in  the  determination  of  a  particular  case.  (  Vlviiipi/i'- 
fcft^  de  PAmbassadeur,  liv.  1,  §6;  Home^  On  Diplomacy^  sec. 
1,  §18;  PhiUimore,  On  InU  Law,  vol.  2,  §§246,  248,  250; 
{garden,  De  Diplomatiey  tome  1,  p.  828 ;  Martens,  Guide  IMplo- 
matiqite,  tome  1,  §74;  De  Glercq^  Ghivie  des  ConsulatSj  liv.l, 
ch.  1,  §4;  Heffter,  Droit  Inicmatioml,  §§246,  248;  Menschj 
Guide  du  Conavlat,  pt.  1,  ch.  4 ;  Riqiielme,  Dereeho  Pub.  InLy 
lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  3.) 

§  10.  There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing between  the  exemptions  of  the  different  classes  of  foreign 
consuls  who  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  state  in  which  they 
reside.  Those  who  hold  no  property,  engage  in  no  business, 
and  have  no  domicil  in  the  country,  have  the  personal 
exemptions  and  disabilities  of  aliens  who  are  mere  sojourn- 
ers. Those  who  hold  real  estate,  engage  in  business,  and 
have  a  fixed  residence,  are  considered  as  foreigners  domiciled 
in  the  country,  and  their  consular  privileges,  or  the  privi- 
leges which  pertain  to  their  office,  whatever  they  may  be, 
do  not  extend  to  their  property  or  trade  so  as  to  change  its 
national  character.  As  neither  of  these  classes  owe  personal 
allegiance  to  the  countiy  in  which  they  reside,  there  can  be 
no  conflict  between  the  dutiesiof  their  allegiance  and  the 
duties  of  their  office.  But  where  cttizens  of  the  country 
exercise  the  fonctions  of  foreign  consuls,  there  may  be  sndii 
conflict,  and  it  becomes  material  to  ascertain  how  &r  t2ie 
office  which  they  hold  exempts  them  from  the  perfoimatice 
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of  tbQ  political  and  monicipal  dutiee  of  citizens.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  they  can  claim  none  of  the  exemptions  which  the 
other  two  classes  enjoy  in  virtue  of  the  personal  status  as 
aliens;  bat  it  is  believed  that  they,  are  entitled  to  those 
which  pertain  to  their  office,  and  which  are  necessary  for  the 
due  performance  of  its  duties.  It  has  been  stated,  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  that  where  a  public  minister  owes  allegiance 
to  the  state  to  which  he  is  acredited,  such  state  may  refuse 
to  receive  him,  except  on  condition  of  his  renouncing  any 
claim  to  be  exempt  from  local  jurisdictioB,  and  that,  on  mak- 
ing si;ich  renouncement,  he  loses  his  right  of  ex-territoriality, 
but  if  he  be  received  without  conditions,  he  has  the  same 
rights  as  though  he  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  state  which 
receives  him*  It  is  true,  that  consuls  have  no  right  of  ex- 
territoriality, but  they  have  certain  rights  and  privileges 
which  pertain  to  their  office  and  which  are  accorded  to  them 
by  the  law  of  nations,  just  as  much  as  the  right  of  ex-territo- 
riality belongs  and  is  accorded  to  a  public  minister.  Where 
a  citizen  of  a  state  is  appointed  to  a  foreign  consulate  in  the 
state,  it  is  optional  with  his  government  to  refuse  to  permit 
Mm  to  hold  the  office,  or  to  attach  conditions  to  his  holding 
it.  But  suppose  he  be  recognized  as  such  consul  without 
any  conditions.  Reason  and  analogy  would  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that,  if  no  conditions  are  imposed  in  the  exequatur^ 
the  citizen  who  is  consul  of  a  foreign  state,  is  entitled,  as  much 
as  an  alien  consul,  to  the  privileges  and  exemptions  which 
necessarily  pertain  to  that  office ;  and  it  is  believed  that  thia 
conclusion  is  sustained  by  the  authority  of  text-writers.  The 
difficulty  is  to  determine  what  privileges  and  exemptions 
properly  pertain  to  the  office  of  consul,  or  are  necessary  for 
the  due  performance  of  its  duties.  ( VaUd,,  Droit  des  Gens^ 
liv.  2,  ch.  2,  §84;  PhiUinmey  On  M.  Law,  vol  2,  §260; 
JShme,  On  IHplomacy^  sec.  1,  §  13 ;  Oardmj  De  JXpUmaiU, 
tome  1,  p.  823 ;  MarienSj  Ghude  JXplomatiquey  tome  1,  ^  74 ; 
JSe fiery  Droit  Mtemational,  §  248 ;  Mensehy  Qvid^  dfu  Qmsuiat, 
ft.  1,  ch.  4 ;  B^pibelme^  Dereoho  Pub.  InUj  lib.  %  cap.  Ad.^  8.) 
%  11.  The  consulate,  as  it  now  exists  in  christiiaii  countries, 
being  of  modern^  origin,  and  having,  in  aimeasure^  grown  up 
iridi  die  developmeM  of  craomeroe,  we  cannot  expect  to  find, 
lA  the  oldev  worics  on  intoraational  law,  any  rerf  dear  disM 
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ctisflion  of  the  duties  and  privileges  which  pertain  to  the  con- 
sular office.  On  this  point  we  must  look  mainly  to  the  wri- 
tings of  more  recent  publicists,  and  even  these  are  very  far 
from  satisfactory,  the  opinions  and  doctrines  which  they 
announce  being  often  conflicting  and  sometimes  totally  irre- 
concilable. Home  says  that  consuls,  whether  aliens  or  sub- 
jects of  the  state  in  which  they  reside,  "  enjoy  exemption 
from  taxes  and  personal  services,  and  their  houses  are  exempt 
from  the  burthen  of  lodging  troops."  He  also  says,  that 
citizens  cannot  accept  a  consulate  of  a  foreign  power  without 
the  permission  of  their  own  government,  but  that,  having 
received  such  permission,  they  cease,  temporarily,  to  be  sub- 
jects of  the  prince  in  whose  territory  they  reside.  This  last 
doctrine  is  not  sustained  by  the  authorities  to  which  he  refers, 
nor  is  he  correct  in  stating  that  consuls  are  exempt  from 
taxes.  Mr.  Cashing  has  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme,  with 
respect  to  citizens  who  hold  consulates  of  foreign  states.  It 
is  true  that  his  argument  has  reference  only  to  their  liability 
to  do  militia  and  jury  duties,  but  his  doctrine  is,  that  they 
are  exempt  from  no  municipal  duty,  unless  exempted  by  the 
local  laws  of  their  own  state.  The  more  correct  and  reasona- 
ble rule,  is  that  laid  down  by  Garden.  He  says :  "  Consuls 
are  under  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations;  they,  undoubt- 
edly, do  not  enjoy  the  rights  accorded  to  envoys;  they  may 
be  subjects  of  the  state  where  they  reside ;  they  are  subject 
to  its  jurisdiction,  to  ite  police,  to  imposts  ;  h\d  they  cannot  be 
denied  the  prioUege^  necessary  to  the  performance  of  their  office. 
The  consul,  therefore,  cannot  be  made  liable  to  civil  charges 
which  would  prevent  him  from  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions." With  respect  to  jury  and  military  duty,  their  right 
of  exemption  depends  entirely  upon  the  question,  whether 
such  duties  would  interfere  with  the  due  peribrmance  of 
their  consular  functions.  On  this  point.  Baron  Charles  de 
Martens,  speaking  of  consuls  who  do  not  owe  allegiance, 
hold  no  real  estate,  and  have  no  business  in  the  state  where 
they  reside,  says  that  they  are  exempt  from  service  in  the 
civic  or  municipal  guard,  and  from  contributions  for  that 
service ;  and,  with  respect  to  those  who  hold  real  estate,  or 
oiigt^o  in  trade  in  the  country,  or  are  its  subjects  and  resi- 
dents, he  says  they  m^y,  if  they  demand  it,  be  exempted  jGN>m 
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personal  service  in  the  national  guard,  although,  if  necessary, 
they  may  be  required  to  provide  a  substitute.  De  Clercq 
says,  that  consuls  are  exempt  from  service  in  the  national 
guard,  when  they  are  citizens  of  the  state  which  they  repre- 
sent, and  that  jurisprudence  tends  to  exempt  them  from  it, 
even  when  citizens  of  the  state  where  they  reside.  The  same 
opinion  is  expressed  by  Mensch  and  others,  viz :  that  consuls 
must  be  regarded  as  exempt  from  services  purely  persaruUy 
which  interfere  with  their  canstdar  duties.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  jury  and  militia  duly  come  within  the  rule  of 
exemption  so  clearly  laid  down  by  Garden.  The  duties  of 
a  juryman  might  require  the  ofSicer  to  go  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  his  consulate,  and  prevent  him,  for  days  and  weeks, 
from  performing  the  functions  of  his  office.  It  is  still  worse 
with  respect  to  militia  duty,  and  especially  in  the  United 
States,  where  militia  service  in  a  state  would  render  him 
liable  to  be  mustered  into  the  service  ef  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  take  him  a  great  distance,  and  for  a  long  time, 
from  his  consulate.  Certainly  this  would  be  an  interference 
with  his  performing  the  duties  of  his  office.  Again,  the 
same  principle  which  would  require  him  to  perform  jury  and 
militia  duty,  woqld  require  him  to  perform  the  duties  of  other 
municipal  offices.  In  many  countries  the  acceptance  of 
such  offices  is  obligatory  upon  the  citizen,  and,  as  their  terms 
are  sometimes  for  years,  the  performance  of  their  duties 
would  absolutely  and  totally  preclude  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  a  consulate.  Undoubtedly  a  state  may  impose 
these  duties  upon  any  and  all  of  its  citizens ;  but  if  it  con- 
sents that  one  of  them  may  hold  a  foreign  consulate,  it  parts 
with  this  right,  so  far  as  that  citizen  is  concerned,  until  it 
revokes  the  exeqyaUyr  which  it  has  granted.  Its  right  to 
refuse  the  exequator^  in  the  first  instance,  or  to  revoke  it  at 
any  time  afterward,  is  universally  conceded.  {Borne,  On 
Diplomacy,  sec.  1,  §  18 ;  Martens,  Guide  Diplomaiique,  tome  1, 
§  74 ;  Garden^  De  Deplomatiey  tome  1,  p.  828;  De  Clercq,  Gidde 
Practique,  liv.  1,  ch.  1,  §  4 ;  Oiishmg,  Opinions  U.  S.  AWys 
Q€7d.j  vol.  8,  p.  169 ;  Mensch,  Guide  du  ConsuHxU,  pt.  1,  ch.  4 ; 
Eiquebne,  Derecho  JPub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  8.) 

§12.  The  federal  legislation,  on  the  subject  of  foreign  con- 
suls in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  accords  with 
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the  general  spirit  of  international  joriapradeiicey  as  announced 
by  the  doctrines  of  the  best  writers.  The  ninth  section  of 
article  first  of  the  constitution  disqualifies  a  person  from 
holding,  at  the  same  time,  without  the  consent  of  congress, 
an  office  under  the  federal  govemment,  and  under  any  foreign 
prince  or  state.  And  the  second  section  of  article  third, 
accords  to  every  foiyign  consul  the  privilege  of  being  sued 
in  the  federal  courts;  and  the  ninth  section  of  the  judiciaiy  act 
of  1789,  gives  to  the  federal  courts  ercZti^e  jurisdiction  of  all 
suits  against  consuls  and  vice-consuls,  with  certain  exceptions, 
enumerated  in  the  act  It  has  been  decided  that  these  privi- 
leges comprehend  foreign  consuls,  who  are  also  citizens,  and, 
also,  that  where  a  foreign  consul  is  sued  jointly  with  others, 
it  brings  his  co-defendants  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  fed- 
eral courts,  by  unavoidable  implication.  The  object  of  this 
exclusion  of  the  state  courts,  says  the  New  York  court  of 
appeals,  is  not  to  exempt  a  consul  from  liability  to  respond 
to  his  creditors,  or  to  answer  for  his  misconduct,  but  to  keep 
within  the  control  of  the  federal  government,  and  subject  to 
the  authority  of  its  courts,  all  cases  and  controversies  which 
might  in  any  degree  effect  our  foreign  relations.  Mr.  Gush- 
ing argues  that,  inasmuch  as  citizens  holding  foreign  con- 
sulates are  not  specially  exempted  by  the  constitution,  or 
any  act  of  congress,  from  service  in  the  militia  or  on  juries, 
they  must  be  considered  liable  to  such  services,  unless  so 
exempted  by  the  statutes  of  the  state  of  the  union  in  which 
they  respectively  reside.  But  this  conclusion  is  too  broad ; 
the  same  course  of  reasoning  would  prove  the  liability  of 
public  ministers,  and  of  officers  of  the  federal  government,  to 
the  same  service.  He  admits,  however,  that  so  far  as  con- 
suls are  exempted  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  by  the  rules  of 
international  comity,  the  subject  is  withdrawn  from  the 
domain  of  municipal  jurisprudence.  The  convention  between 
the  United  States  and  France,  of  February  28d,  1868^  places 
the  consuls  of  the  respective  countries,  so  fistr  as  this  question 
is  concerned,  upon  a  footing  conformable  to  the  ^iritof 
international  jurisprudence.  It  stipulates  that  the  consuls 
of  the  respective  countries  shall  enjoy  ^^  exemption  from  mili- 
tary billetings,  from  service  in  the  militia  or  th^  national 
guard,  and  other  duties  of  the  same  nature,  and  fron^  all 
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direct  md  personal  toZBtioti,  whstluer  fedeawl^  state  or  muni- 
cipal." Sut  if  they  are  citizens  of  ike  country  where  they 
feside,  or  become  owners  of  prc^erty,  or  engage  in  trade 
tiiere,  they  are  then  to  be  subject  to  the  same  taxes  and 
imposts,  iuidy  save  in  matters  appertaining  to  their  eonenlar 
fonctions,  to  the  same  jurisdiction  as  citizens  of  the  country 
who  are  p^roprietors  or  merchants.  {Cushingj  Opinions  V,  & 
AWys  GenLy  vol.  6,  p.  40»;  voL  8,  p.  169 ;  Constitution  of  the 
U.  8.^  arts.  1  and  8 ;  Davis  v.  Pmkardy  7  Peer's  Mep.^  p.  276 ; 
Vabaino  v.  Thomp^ony  8  Sekten,  JJep.,  p.  677;  Marmhardt  v. 
Sodersiro/n,  1  Bmney,  JSep.,p.  188;  U.  8. 8tAiutes  at  Large,  vol. 
1,  pp.  77, 88^  272;  vol.  2,  p.  82;  vol.  6,  p.  894 ;  vol.  10,  p.  998.) 
§  18.  The  duties  of  consuls  are  regulated,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, by  the  laws  of  their  own  country,  subject,  of  course, 
to  the  general  principles  of  international  jurisprudence. 
Thus,  although,  according:  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  thejr  can  exercise  no  contentious  juris- 
diction over  their  fellow  countrymen  without  the  express 
permission  of  the  state  in  which  they  reside,  they  are,  never- 
theless, allowed  a  sort  of  voluntary  jurisdiction — a  power  of 
arbitration  in  certain  kind  of  disputes,  more  especially  those 
relating  to  matters  of  commerce.  For  example,  in  difficul- 
ties between  the  captain  and  seamen  of  a  merchant  vessel  of 
his  own  country,  the  consul  may  be  empowered  by  his  own 
state  to  discharge  a  seaman  for  cruel  treatment  or  other  suf- 
ficient cause,  and  such  discharge,  though  not  binding  upon 
the  tribunals  of  the  place  of  his  residence,  would  be  so  upon 
those  of  his  own  country.  The  same  may  be  said  of  com- 
mercial disputes  between  tie  captain  and  supercargo,  between 
them  and  the  consignees,  or  between  the  consignees  them- 
selves. But  these  special  powers  of  a  consul  belong  rather 
to  the  municipal  laws  of  his  own  state,  than  to  international 
jurisprudence.  {PhSlimcre,  On  Int  Law,  vol.  2,  §249;  Mar- 
tens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  149 ;  Vattd,  Droit  des  Gens, 
lir.  2,  ch.  2.  §84;  Home,  On  DijOomacy,  sec.  1,  §18;  Wild- 
Tnan,  Ini.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  180 ;  Martens,  Guide  DiplomaJtiqm, 
§78;  BeOo,  Derecho  In^maeional,  pt.  1,  cap.  7,  §  2 ;  Seffter, 
DroU  Memationat,  §  247 ;  3hreml,  Manuel  des  Agents  Cbn., 
pt  8,  fit  2 ;  Iknseh,  Guide  du  Chnsidat,  pt.  1,  ch.  9.) 
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§  14.  As  consuls,  in  christian  conntries,  do  not  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  ex-territoriality,  and  have  no  jurisdiction  over 
their  own  countrymen,  (unless  conceded  by  treaty,)  which 
is  recognized  by  international  law,  it  follows  that  all  exer- 
cise of  such  jurisdiction,  even  by  consent  of  parties,  produces 
no  efiect  in  foreign  tribunals,  whatever  it  may  have  in  those 
of  their  own  state.  Thus,  marriages  and  divorces  by  con- 
suls, are  not  valid  in  international  law,  nor,  as  a  general 
rule,  even  in  their  own  countries,  for,  as  the  consul  has  no 
ex-territoriality,  and  is  not  an  officer  of  the  local  government, 
the  marriage  contract,  or  its  dissolution,  is  not  made  by  the 
l^x  hci,  either  of  the  country  where  the  parties  are,  or  of  that 
to  which  they  belong.  It  has,  therefore,  been  held  by  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  that  an  American 
consul,  in  a  christian  country,  has  no  power  to  celebrate 
marriages  between  either  foreignexs  or  Americans.  As  will 
be  shown  hereafter,  a  difierent  ri^le  applies  to  consuls  in  the 
east.  In  proceedings  in  admiralty,  when  the  courts  are  adju- 
dicating cases  of  prize,  or  other  questions  of  maritime  and 
international  right,  consuls  are  permitted  to  appear  in  behalf 
of  the  interests  of  their  countrymen ;  so,  also,  in  cases  of  the 
administration  of  estates  of  their  countrymen,  or  in  which 
their  countrymen  are  interested;  but  in  all  such  cases  they 
intervene  by  way  of  advice,  or  in  the  sense  of  surveiUaneCy  but 
not  by  way  of  jurisdiction.  {De  Clercq^  Onide  des  Oonsulats, 
p.  686 ;  Miltiiz,  Des  Consulats,  pt  2,  pp.  408, 414, 425 ;  SanioSy 
Train  du  Gonstdatj  tome  1,  p.  21 ;  tome  2,  p.  62 ;  RiqudnUy 
Derecho  Pub.  JnLy  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  3 ;  Wheatonj  Elem.  InL 
Lawy  pt.  3,  ch.  1,  §  23,  note ;  Gushingy  Opinions  U.  S.  Atfy's 
Genly  vol.  7,  p.  18 ;  vol.  8,  p.  98 ;  British  StatuieSy  12  and  18 
Vic.y  c.  62 ;  Kmt  v.  BurgesSy  11  Simons  Rep.y  p.  861.) 

§  15.  Consuls  are  usually  allowed  to  grant  passports  to  sub- 
jects of  their  own  country  living  within  the  range  of  their 
consulates,  but  not  to  foreigners.  They,  however,  are  usually 
required  to  put  their  visi  upon  the  passports  of  foreigners 
who  embark  fix>m  the  place  of  their  consulate,  to  go  to  their 
(the  con8uls'),country.  But  this,  again,  is  a  matter  of  local  law 
of  theirown  state.  Passports,  to  be  valid,  should  be  given  by  the 
proper  minister  of  the  country  of  the  person  using  them,  or,  at 
least,  by  the  minister  of  that  country  at  the  court  of  the  state 
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in  which  they  are  to  be  used ;  usage  has,  aevertioieless,  extended 
the  same  effect  to  passports  issued  by  consuls,  within  their 
consular  jurisdiction.  {MarienSy  Guide  JXplomaiiquej  §78; 
PhUUmarej  On  InL  LaWy  vol.  2,  §  268 ;  Ih/nVy  British  ConsuVs 
Bandbookf  pp.  86,  65;  Menschy  Guide  du  Conndaiy  pt  1,  ch.  9; 
Home,  On  Diplomacy j  sec.  1,  §  13 ;  Wildmanj  InL  LaWy  vol. 
1,  p.  180;  £>e  CUrcqy  Guide  de$  ConsulatSy  pp.  610,  et  seq.) 

§  16.  Consuls  are  frequently  required  to  give  certificates 
relating  to  matters  of  fact  connected  with  the  commerce  of 
their  fellow  countrymen,  and  of  merchant  vessels  of  their  own 
state.  Such  certificates,  under  seal,  receive  full  fistith  and 
credit  in  the  courts  of  the  country  where  such  fact  is  collate* 
rally  called  in  question.  The  laws  of  most  states  make  it 
the  duty  of  their  consuls  to  take  acknowledgment  of  deeds 
for  the  conveyance  of  real  estate,  the  depositions  of  witnesses 
in  civil  causes,  etc. ;  but  the  legal  effect  to  be  given  to  such 
acts  must,  in  general,  be  determined  by  municipal  law.  (J?€/f* 
ter,  Drdi  Intemationcdy  §  247 ;  PhiUimorey  On  InL  LaWy  vol.  2, 
§  268 ;  Instructions  to  British  Consuls y  1846,  sec.  16 ;  Homey  On 
Diphmacyy  sec.  1,  §  18 ;  Wildmany  InL  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  180 ; 
MartenSy  Gvide  Diplomatiquey  §  78 ;  De  dercqy  Guide  de3  Con- 
sulaiSy  pp.  619,  et  seq.) 

§17.  Although  within  the  general  duties  and  rights  of 
consuls  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  their  own  countrymen, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  can  afford  no  protection 
against  due  process  of  the  laws  of  the  country  where  they 
reside,  and  any  attempt  to  evade  or  resist  their  execution 
would  constitute  an  offense,  for  which  the  offending  consul 
may  be  dismissed  or  punished.  The  only  protection  he 
can  afford,  even  to  his  own  countrymen,  in  such  cases,  is  to 
see  that  the  laws  are  properly  administered ;  and  if  injustice 
is  done  to  his  fellow-countrymen,  by  depriving  them  of  the 
ordinary  right  of  trial,  or  by  distinguishing  unfavorably 
between  them  and  citizens  of  the  state  where  he  resides, 
and  to  which  the  tribunals  belong,  he  should  make  repre- 
sentation to  his  own  government,  to  whom  it  belongs  to 
require  explanation  and  satisfaction.  He  has  no  diplomatic 
authority  to  demand  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Neverthe- 
less, by  a  judicious  but  firm  proceeding,  and  the  exertion  of 
his  personal  and  official  influence  with  the  local  authorities, 
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he  may  do  much  tcyveavd  securiDg  th^  jnert  righto  of  his 
conntrymen,  or  in  mitigating  the  severity  of  their  punish- 
ment for  offenseff  committed.  {PkUUmorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol. 
2,  §268;  British  StahUes,  17  and  18  Vtc.,  o.  104;  Home,  On 
DipUmvacy,  sec.  1,  §  18 ;  Martem,  Guide  Diphmati^y  §  78 ; 
Bello  Derecho  In;temacionalj  pt.  1,  oap.  7,  §  2 ;  MoreuH,  MannH 
des  Agents  Ckm.,  pt  3,  tit.  2 ;  Menseh,  Ghdde  du  Oonsidat,  pt.  1, 
ch.  6 ;  Higpiebne^  Derecho  Pub.  InL^  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.^  8.) 

§  18.  Some  states  permit,  and  others  forbid,  their  consuls 
to  trade.  As  already  stated,  a  consul  engaged  in  trade  is,  in 
all  that  concerns  that  trade,  subject  to  the  local  laws,  and  to 
the  local  jurisdiction,  in  the  same  way  as  a  native  merchant. 
Their  Consular  character  gives  them  no  privileges  in  trade, 
either  in  peace  or  war.  "  The  character  of  consul,"  says 
Lord  Stowell,  "  does  not  protect  that  of  a  merchant,  united 
in  the  same  person."  It  is  certainly  a  very  objectionable 
practice  to  permit  consuls  to  engage  in  trade,  and  has  so 
been  regarded  by  the  best  writers  on  international  law.  It 
necessarily  brings  them  in  competition,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  conflict,  with  the  merchants  of  the  place  where  they  reside, 
and  consequently  weakens  or  destroys  their  official  influence. 
{PhiUimore;  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  251 ;  Santos,  Traiii  de  Om- 
sulatj  pp.  171,  196;  Martens,  Guide  Diplomatique,  §§  74,  79; 
BeUo,  Derecho  Intemaciontd,  art.  1,  cap.  7,  §  1 ;  2^  Cusst/, 
Reg.  ConsiUaries,  pt.  1,  sec.  8.) 

§  19.  The  public  character  of  consul  has  frequently  been 
the  subject  of  judicial  decision  in  the  prize  courts  and 
municipal  tribunals  of  France,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  cases  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Fuente  Hermosa, 
decided  by  the  Cour  Royale  de  Paris,  in  1842,  and  that  oiF 
M.  Boiler,  decided  by  the  Cour  Royale  de  Aix,  in  1848,  are 
leading  cases  in  France ;  those  of  Barbuit  and  Oretico,  in 
England.  The  courts  of  the  United  States  have  generally 
followed  the  English  decisions  on  this  subject.  {PkilUmcyre, 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §§  261-271 ;  Barbidfs  Case,  Talbot s  Cases 
in  Equity,  p,  281 ;  Garke  v.  Oretico,  3  Burr  Rep'.,  p.  1481 ; 
Viveash  v.  Becker,  8  Maule  and  Sel.  Rep.,  p.  297;  The  Indian 
Chief,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  26 ;  Arnold  v.  U.  Ins.  Co.,  1  John.  Rep., 
p.  868 ;  GriswoU  v.  Waddington,  16  John.  Rep.,  p.  346.) 
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§20.  Bights,  pririleges,  and  hnmunTties,  are  sometimeB 
conceded  to  coneals  by  treaty  stipwlatioBB,  which  they  ate 
not  entitled  to  by  the  general  law  of  nations.  Thus,  by  the 
convention  between  France  and  the  United  States,  in  1858, 
certain  rights  of  jurisdiction  and  exemption,  not  accorded  by 
international  law,  are  given  to  the  consuls  of  the  contracting 
powers.  But  such  treaty  stipulations  are  binding  only  upon 
those  who  are  parties  to  the  agreement.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  municipal  laws,  which  give  special  privileges  to  for- 
eign consuls ;  they  have  no  e£BM$t  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
state  which  passes  them,  unless  specially  adopted  or  permit, 
ted  by  others.  ( Wheaim^  Ekm.  InL  Law^  pt.  S,  ch.  1,  §  22, 
note ;  U.  8.  SiattOes  at  Large,  vol.  8,  p.  230 ;  Heme,  On  Diplo- 
macy, sec.  1,  §  14 ;  S^^fter^  Droit  Intematumal, §  248;  Riqbuibme, 
Dereeho  Pui.  M.,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  8.) 

§21.  As  already  remarked,  the  powers,  privileges  and 
immunities  of  European  and  American  consuls,  in  Moham- 
medan and  unchristian  dominions,  are  very  different  from 
those  of  consuls  in  christian  countries.  This  has  resulted,  in 
part,  from  their  having  there  retained  the  general  diplomatic 
character  and  prerogatives  of  jurisdiction,  which,  in  earlier 
times,  they  possessed  everywhere,  and,  in  part,  from  the  stip- 
ulation of  treaties.  Thus,  the  Sultans  of  Turkey  have  con- 
ceded, to  the  consuls  of  christian  powers,  authority  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  over  their  fellow-countrymen  in  Turkey, 
which,  by  the  general  rule  of  international  law  of  christian 
states,  belongs  to  the  territorial  sovereign.  Such  jurisdic- 
tion, both  civil  and  criminal,  being  conceded  to  the  consuls 
over  their  countrymen,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  local  magis- 
trates and  tribunals,  it  depends  upon  the  laws  of  their  own 
states  how  it  shall  be  exercised,  and  what  penalties  or  pun- 
ishments may  be  imposed  or  inflicted.  In  civil  cases,  this 
jurisdiction  is  oirdinarily  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  superior 
tribunals  of  their  own  country,  and  in  criminal  cases,  the 
prisoners  are  sometimes  sent  home  for  trial  and  punishment, 
especially  if  the  punishment  exceeds  the  infliction  of  pecu- 
niary penalties.  This,  however,  depends  upon  the  laws  of 
their  own  country  regulating  such  proceedings.  ( Wheatcn, 
Elem.  M.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  11 ;  PhilUmore,  On  Int.  Law, 
vol.  2,  ^^  272,  et  seq. ;  Martens,  Guide  Diphmatiqm,  §  88 ; 
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Home,  On  Diplomacy,  sec.  1,  §  18 ;  WUdnumj  InL  Law,  vol.  1, 
p.  130;  Garden,  De  Diplomatiey  tome  1,  pp.  327,  et  seq. ; 
Oushingy  Opinions  U.  S.  AiCya  Oerd.  vol.  7,  pp.  346-348;  Heff- 
ter.  Droit  International,  §  244 ;  De  Oussy,  Beg,  Consuiaires,  pt  1, 
sec.  2,  §  9 ;  JRiquelme,  Derecho  PuJb.  Int.,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  8 ; 
DaUoz,  Repertoire,  verb.  Consuls,  §  1.) 

§22.  Mr.  Gushing,  the  United  States  Attorney  General, 
thus  describes  the  origin  of  this  difierence  of  consular  powers 
in  christian  and  unchristian  countries :  ^'I  might  demonstrate 
historically  what,  in  this  place,  it  will  suffice  to  affirm,  that 
the  institution  of  consuls,  in  their  present  capacity  of  inteiv 
national  agents,  originated  in  the  mere  fact  of  difference  in 
law  and  religion  at  that  period  of  modern  Europe  in  which 
it  was  customary  for  distinct  nationalities,  coexisting  under 
the  same  general  political  head,  and  even  in  the  same  city, 
to  maintain  each  a  distinct  municipal  government.  Such 
municipal  colonies,  organized  by  Latin  Christians,  and 
especially  by  those  of  the  Italian  republics  in  the  Levant, 
were  administered  each  by  its  consuls,  that  is,  its  proper  muni- 
cipal magistrates  of  the  well  known  municipal  denomination. 
Their  commercial  relation  to  the  business  of  their  country- 
men was  a  mere  incident  of  their  general  municipal  authority. 
Such,  also,  at  the  outset,  was  the  nature  of  their  political 
relation  to  other  coexisting  nationalities  around  them  in  the 
same  country,  and  to  that  country's  own  supreme  political 
or  military  powers.  The  consuls  of  christian  states,  in  the 
countries  not  christian,  still  retain  unimpaired,  and  habitually 
exercise,  their  primative  function  ot  municipal  magistrates 
for  their  countrymen,  their  commercial  or  international 
capacity,  in  those  countries,  being  but  a  part  of  their  general 
capacity  as  the  delegated  administrative  and  judicial  agents 
of  their  nation.  This  condition  of  things  came  to  be  perma- 
nent in  the  Levant,  that  is,  in  Greek  Europe  and  its  depend- 
encies, by  reason  of  the  tide  of  Arabic  and  Tarter  conquest 
having  overwhelmed  so  large  a  part  of  the  eastern  empire, 
and  established  the  Mohammedan  religion  theie.  But  the 
result  was  different  in  Latin  Europe."  This  difference,  in  the 
powers  of  consuls  in  christian  and  in  Mohammedan  countries, ' 
he  says,  is  founded  on  the  difference  of  law  which  necessarly 
results  from  the  character  of  the  different  religions.     ^^The 
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l^filature  of  Mohammed,  for  instance,  like  that  of  Moses^ 
18  inseparable  from  his  religion.  We  cannot  submit  to  one 
without  undergoing  the  other.  The  same  legal  incompati- 
bility exists,  for  one  reason  or  another,  between  us  and  the 
unchristian  states  not  Mohammedan."  {Oushmg,  Opinions 
of  U.  S.  Aifys  Genl.y  vol.  7,  pp.  846-348;  Seffier,  Droit  Inter- 
nationaly  §  245;  MoreuU^  Manuel  dea  Agents  Cm.^  introduction ; 
Miqudmej  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  8;  DaUoz,  JBe- 
periaire,  verb.  OcmsuUy  §  1;  Merlin,  Beperioire,  verb.  Omstde 
JFh^anfais.) 

§  28.  The  general  powers  of  the  consuls  of  christian  nations 
in  Turkey,  the  Barbary  States,  and  other  Mohammedan  coun- 
tries, have  been  extended,  by  treaty  stipulations,  to  European 
and  American  consuls  in  the  Chinese  empire.  It  was  the 
object  of  these  treaties  to  exempt  foreigners,  in  China,  from 
the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  local  magistrates 
and  tribunals,  and  make  them  subject  only  to  the  laws  and 
authorities  of  their  own  country,  thus  creating  a  kind  of  ex- 
territoriality for  all  citizens  of  the  contracting  states  resident 
in  or  visiting  any  part  of  the  Chinese  empire.  ( Treaty  between 
U.  8.  and  China,  July  8d,  1844 ;  Treaty  between  France  and 
China,  Oct.  24th,  1844 ;  T^-eaty  between  Great  Britain  and  China, 
1842, 1848 ;  PhUUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  277 ;  MoreuH, 
Manuel  dee  Agents  Con.,  Appendice,  p.  877 ;  Riquehne,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  2,  cap.  Ad.,  8 ;  Gardner,  Institutes,  p.  608.) 

§ 24.  Thethirteentharticleof thecommercialtreatybetween 
Great  Britain  and  China,  in  1848,  is  as  follows :  "  Article  thir- 
teen. Whenever  a  British  subject  has  reason  to  complain 
of  a  Chinese,  he  must  first  proceed  to  the  consulate  and  state 
his  grievance.  The  consul  will  thereupon  inquire  into  the 
merits  of  the  case,  and  do  his  utmost  to  arrange  it  amicably. 
In  like  manner,  if  a  Chinese  have  reason  to  complain  of  a 
British  subject,  he  shall  no  less  listen  to  his  complaint,  and 
endeavor  to  settle  it  in  a  friendly  manner.  If  an  English 
merchant  have  occasion  to  address  the  Chinese  authorities, 
he  shall  send  Ihe  address  through  the  consul,  who  will  see 
that  the  language  is  becoming ;  and,  if  otherwise,  will  direct 
it  to  be  changed,  or  will  refuse  to  convey  the  address.  If, 
unfortunately,  any  disputes  take  place  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  consul  cannot  arrange  them  amicably,  then  he  shall 
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Mqaest  the  BSfitttanae  of  %  (Mneoe  ^Diffioer,  that  tli«y  my^ 
together,  eKamianie  mto  the  medti  of  the  ease,  and  decide  iib 
^qnitaUj.  Begarding  the  punishment  of  English  eriminak, 
the  EngJifih  government  will  ^Eiaet  the  laws  neeeesaiy  to 
attain  that  end,  and  the  oonsul  'will  be  empowered  to  put 
tisMom  in  force ;  and,  regarding  the  punishment  of  Ohineee 
cciminalB,  these  wUl  be  tided  and  punished  by  their  own 
laws,  ia  the  way  provided  for  by  the  correspondence  wkidi 
took  plaoe  at  HiTankin  after  the  conelnsion  of  peace." 
{Armual  Register  for  1848,  vol.  85,  p-  871 ;  PMlimore^  On  InL 
Xato,  vol.  29§m;  CMme  Th-eaties,  Mofng^cofi^^  ^^^^  V9' ^^y 
0t#eq.) 

§  S&,  With  respect  to  the  jttrisdictloa  and  judicial  poweiB 
eetercised  by  British  consuls,  and  other  officers,  in  the  east, 
and  in  China,  the  English  statnte,  lor  carrying  this  article 
into  eflfect^  is  veiy  general  in  its  terms,  the  dotails  being  sup- 
^ybd  by  orders  in  council,  and  instructioDS  from  the  foreign 
office.    The  statute  of  August  1848,  (6  <mi  T   Vic,  o.  94,) 
enacts :  ^^  That  it  is,  i^nd  shall  be  lawful,  for  Her  Mqesty  to 
hold,  exercise,  and  eigoy  any  power  or  jurisdictiicm  which 
Her  Migesty  now  hath,  or  may  at  any  time  hereafter  have, 
within  «ny  countiy  or  place  out  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions, 
in  tins  same,  and  as  ample  a  manner  as  if  Her  Majesty  had 
aoquired  such  power  or  jurisdiction  by  the  cesmon  or  con- 
quest of  territory.    That  every  act,  matter  and  thing,  ^ich 
may  at  any  time  be  done  in  pursuance  of  any  such  power 
or  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty,  in  any  country  or  place  ouA 
of  Her  Miyesly's  dominions,  shall,  in  all  courts,  ecelesiaet}* 
oal  and  temporal,  and  elsewhere  within  Her  Majesty's  domin- 
ions, be,  uid  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be,  in  all  cases, 
and  to  all  iiitents  and  purposes  whatsoever,  as  valid  and 
effectual  as  though  the  same  had  been  done  acoordic^  to 
the  local  law  then  in  force  within  such  country  or  place." 
{Briii^  Statutes,  Qarujn  Vic.,  c.  94;  PhUUmare,  On  InL  Law, 
VOL  2,  §276.) 

§  26«  In  eonseq«enc6  of  the  provisions  of  Ihb  statute,  two 
important  orders  in  council  were  issued,  respectiag  the  civil 
and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  Her  Majesty's  consuls  in  the 
Iievaat,  and  the  foreign  office  put  forth  a  B»6m(H»ad!um,  for 
th<9  guidance  of  tibe  oonsule  Ia  the  eKeroise  of  sueh  juriaiic- 
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tkm^  and  clearly  Mating  the  gnraaMb  upon  which  it  rests.  It 
aa^  that,  aa  this  right  of  jiuisdiotion  ib  an  exception  to  tibia 
agnaton  Baivereally  obseired  among  christian  nations,  aiad  is 
dsriTad  solely  from  concessions  made  by  the  territorial  sove** 
reignty,  it  ^48  8tiio<;ly  limited  to  the  terms  in  which  the  con** 
oessioai  is  made; "  that,  in  the  next  plaoe,  it  depends  ^^on  the 
the  extent  to  whioh  the  Queen,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power 
vested  in  her  majesty  by  act  of  parliament,  may  be  pleased 
to  grant  to  any  of  her  consular  seryants  authority  to  exercise 
jnrisdietion  over  British  subjects,  and,  therefore,  the  orders  in 
ooondil,  which  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  issued^  are  the 
<mly  warrants  for  the  proceedings  of  the  consuls,  and  exhibi/t 
liie  rules  to  which  they  mutt  scrupulously  adhero/'  {PhaU^ 
fMrej  OnJhL Lcac^  vol. 2,  §276;  Fjfnny Britiak Omsfuh Abroad^ 
pp.  174-^ ;  Anmud  Begisiery  vol.  85,  p.  870 ;  HarienSy  Nm». 
BeeueU  de  Trailis,  pp.  418,  484;  Orders  m  OomeU^  Oct.  Sd, 
1843,  and  June  19th,  1844.) 

§27.  The  articles  of  the  treaty  entered  into,  in  1844^ 
between  France  and  China,  relating  to  this  subject,  are  na 
follows:  "XXV.  Lorsq'  un  oitoyen  Franijais,  aura  quelque 
sujet  de  plainte  ou  quelque  r^clmoiation  4  formuleroontre  un 
Chinois,  il  devra  d'abord  exposer  ses  grie&  au  consul,  qui 
apr^s  avoir  examinfe  Taflaire,  s'efforcera  de  Tananger  amica- 
blement.  De  meme,  quand  un  Chinois  aura  4  se  plaindre 
d'un  Fran^ais,  le  consul  fcoutera  sa  rfclamatlon  avec  intt6ret,  et 
cherckera  A  manager  un  arrangement  amiable.  Mais  si,  dans 
Tun  au  Tautre  eas,  la  chose  6tait  impossible,  le  consul  requerra 
Tassistance  du  functionaire  Chinois  competent,  et  tons  deux, 
apr^  avoir  ^examin^  conjointement  I'affaire,  statueront  sui^ 
vant  I'equit^.  XXVI.  Si  dor&navant  des  citoyen  Fran<jai«, 
dans  un  des  cinq  ports,  ^prouvatea&t  qudque  dommage,  ou  s'ils 
etaient  Tobjet  de  quelque  insulte  ou  vexation  da  la  pait  de 
siyets  Chinois,  ceux<<;i  seront  pox^rsuivis  par  rautoritfe  locale, 
qai  prendra  les  mesures  n^cessaires  pour  la  d4fen8e  et  la 
ptoteeticm  des  Fiaai^ais.  A  bien  plus  forte  raison^  si  des 
malffdteurS)  on  qaelqiie  pavtie  ^arto  de  la  population,  tea^ 
tuent  de  piUer,  die  dtonire  oa  d'incendier  les  maisons,  M 
magasins  des  Fraagais,  ou  tout  autre  Stablissemant  forav6par 
eox,  la  meiDie  autorit^,  sort  i  la  requisition  du  Consul,  soiJbde 
sou  piopne  mouTenieiit,.enir0ii»it  en  touts  hftte  la&roe  armito 
17* 
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pour  dissiper  T^meute,  B'emparer  des  conpables  et  les  liver  k 
tonte  la  s^v^rit^  dee  lois;  le  tout  sans  prejudice  des  ponrsaitea 
ik  exercer  par  qui  de  droit  pour  indemnisation  des  pertes 
6proav6es.  XXVIL  Si  malheureusement  il  s'^levait  qnelque 
rixe  ou  quelque  querelle  entre  des  Fran^aiB  et  des  Chinois, 
oomme  aussi  dans  le  cas  oil  dorant  le  cours  d'une  semblable 
querelle,  un  ou  plusiears  individas  serrient  tafe  ou  bless^ 
soit  par  des  coups  de  fer,  soit  autremeut,  les  Chiuois  serout 
arret^s  par  Tautorit^  Chinoise  qui  se  chargera  de  les  iaire 
examiner  et  punir,  s'il  j  a  lieu,  couform^ment  aux  lois  du 
pays.  Quant  aux  Fran9ais.  ils  seront  arrets  k  la  diligence 
du  consul,  et  celui-ci  prendre  tout  les  mesures  necessaires 
pour  que  les  pr6venues  soient  livr^s  k  Taction  reguli^re  des 
lois  Fran^aisesy  dans  la  forme  et  suivant  les  dispositions  qui 
seront  ult^rieurement  d6termin6es  par  la  gouvemement  Fran- 
gais.  In  en  sera  de  meme  en  toute  circonstance  analogue  et 
non  prSvue  dans  la  pr^ente  convention,  le  principe  etant 
que,  pour  la  repression  des  crimes  et  d^lits  commis  par  eux 
dans  les  cinq  ports,  les  Fran^ais  seront  constamment  r^s 
par  la  loi  Fran9£dse.  Xx  VJLLL.  Les  Fraufals  qui  se  troave- 
ront  daiiS  les  cinq  ports  dependent  ^galement  pour  toutes  les 
difficult^  ou  les  contestations  qui  pourraient  s'^lever  entre 
eux,  de  la  jurisdiction  Fran^aise.  En  cas  de  difi&rends  sur- 
venus  entres  Fran9ais  et  etrangers,  il  est  bien  stipule  que 
Tautorite  Chinois  n'aura  k  s'en  meler  d'aucune  mani^re.  Elle 
n'aura  pareillement  k  exercer  aucune  action  sur  les  navires 
marchands  Fran^als ;  ceux*ci  ne  relev^ront  que  de  Tautorit^ 
Franijaise  et  du  capitaine."  (De  Clercq^  Mrmidaire  des  Chan- 
ceUerieSf  tome  2,  p.  869 ;  Gdnese  Treaties^  Hongkong^  1844, 
pp.  80-82 ;  Mareuilj  Manuel  des  Agents  Cims.j  p.  ^39.) 

§  28.  De  Olercq,  writing  in  1851,  says :  that  no  special  laws 
or  regulations  had  yet  been  made  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
treaty  of  1844,  and  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  agents 
in  China,  having  no  other  legal  basis  than  the  ordonnance  of 
1681,  were,  consequentiy,  bound  to  conform  to  the  disposi- 
tions of  that  crdomumce.  But,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1852,  a 
law  was  paflsed  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the.  jurisdiction 
of  French  consuls  in  China,  conformably  to  the  dispositions 
of  the  treaty  of  1844.  With  respect  to  civil  jurisdiction,  that 
law  reenacts,  with  some  exceptions,  the  provisions  of  the 
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edict  of  June,  1778,  relating  to  the  Levant  and  Barbary;  and, 
with  respect  to  criminal  jurisdictiony  it  conforms  generally 
to  the  law  of  May  28th,  1886,  relating  to  the  same  countries* 
Appeals,  in  certain  specified  cases,  are  allowed  from  the 
French  consular  tribunals  in  China  to  the  French  court  of 
appeals  in  Pondichery.  By  recurring  to  the  ordonnance  and 
law  above  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  jurisdiction 
and  proceedings  of  the  Frendh  consular  courts  in  the  east  are 
regulated  with  great  minuteness  of  detail.  {De  CUrcq^  Guide 
des  OmsiiJUUs,  pp.  160-168;  Be  Gercqy  Forrmdaire  des  Chancel' 
kriesy  tome  2,  pp.  869-874;  Ordmmnce  ScuM  1681,  liv.  1,  tit. 
9,  arts.  18-16;  MoreuU^  Manuel  des  Agents  Cons.,  pp.  879  et  seq.) 
§  29.  By  the  treaty  of  July  8d,  1844,  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  China,  it  was  stipulated  as  follows : 
"  Article  twenty-first  Subjects  of  China,  who  may  be  guilty  of 
any  criminal  act  toward  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
arrested  and  punished  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  according 
to  the  laws  of  China.  And  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
who  may  commit  any  crime  in  China,  shall  be  subject  to  be 
tried  and  punished  only  by  the  consul  or  other  public  func- 
tionary of  the  United  States,  thereto  authorized,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  And,  in  order  to  the  pre- 
vention of  all  controversy  and  disaffection,  justice  shall  be 
equitably  and  impartially  administered  on  both  sides." 
"Article  twenty-fourth.  If  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
special  occasion  to  address  any  communication  to  the  Chinese 
local  ofiEicers  of  government,  they  shall  submit  the  same  to 
consul  or  other  officer,  to  determine  if  the  language  be 
proper  and  respectful,  and  the  matter  just  and  right  in  which 
event  he  shall  transmit  the  same  to  the  appropriate  authori- 
ties, for  their  consideration  and  action  in  the  premises.  In 
like  manner,  if  subjects  of  China  have  special  occasion 
to  address  the  consul  of  the  United  States,  they  shall  sub- 
mit the  communication  to  the  local  authorities  of  their  own 
government,  to  determine  if  the  language  be  respectful  and 
proper,  and  the  matter  just  and  right,  in  which  case  the  said 
authorities  will  transmit  the  same  to  the  consul,  or  other 
officer,  for  his  consideration  and  action  in  the  premises.  And 
if  controversies  arise  between  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  subjects  China,  which  cannot  be  amicably  settied  other- 
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inae^  tke  sam^  shdU  be  examined  aaid  decided  confoirmaiUy 
to  jusfcioe  and  equity,  by  the  p«ublic  officeini  of  the  two  niatioiifi 
actiDig*  ua  conjunction.  * '  "  Article  twenty-4fth.  All  qnegtlons 
in  regard  to  rights,  whether  of  property  or  perflon,  ariaiiig 
between  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  China  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  and  regulated  by  the  authorities  of  their 
C(f  their  own  government.  And  all  controversies  oeeuring  in 
China,  between  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the  subjects 
of  any  other  gtovernment,  shall  be  regulated  by  the  treaties 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  such  governments, 
rcepectively,  without  interference  on  the  part|of  China." 
( U.  &  JSatutes  oJt  Largt^  vol.  8,  pp.  598  et  seq.  5  Wheaiany 
Mllem.  Int.  Law^  pt  2,  eh.  2,  §  11 ;  thimae  Treaties,  Hmg- 
kmg,  1844,  pp.  45-48.) 

§  80.  Mr.  Cushing,  the  American  commissioner  who  nego- 
tiated this  treaty  with  China,  in  his  letter  to  the  American 
secretary  of  state,  dated  September  29th,  1844,  says:  that  be 
entered  China  with  the  general  eonviction  that  the  United 
States  ought  not  to  concede  to  any  Mohammedan  or  pagan 
stajbe,  under  any  circumstances,  the  local  jurisdiction  over 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  which  was  claimed  and  exer- 
cised by  foreign  christian  states.  "  In  our  treaties  with  the 
Barbary  States,  with  Turkey,  and  with  Muscat,  1  had  the 
precedent  of  the  assertion,  on  our  part,  of  more  or  less  of 
exclusion  of  the  local  jurisdiction,  in  conformity  with  the 
usage,  as  it  is  expressed  in  one  of  them,  observed  in  regard 
tiD  tiie  sulagects  of  other  christian  states.  In  China,  I  jfound 
that  Great  Britain  had  stipulated  for  the  absolute  exemption 
of  hersuljljects  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  empire,  while  the 
Portugese  attained  the  same  object  through  th^ir  own  local 
jmrisdietion  at  Macao.  I  deemed  it,  therefore,  my  duty,  for 
all  the  reasons  assigned,  to  aseert  a  similar  exemption  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  exemption 
i»  agreed  to  in  terms  by  the  letter  of  the  treaty  of  Wang 
HiySk  And  it  was  fully  admitted  by  the  Chinese,  in  the  cc^- 
respondeuice  which  occurred  contemporaneously  with  tlie 
negotiation  of  the  treaty,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Sha 
Aman.  *  *  »  By  that  treaty,  thus  construed,  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  follow  its  citizens,  and  its  banner  pro- 
i0Qta  thADit  evexi  within  the  domain  of  Ae  Chinese  empire. 
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The!  traatiei  of  ih^  Fidtwd  States  ynfk  the  B«rlM(iy  poirers^ 
and  with  Moseaty  confer  jadioial  fiiBctioM  on  era  coimqIs  in 
Hioae  oonntries^  and  tlie  tieaty  with  Torke^f  places  the  same 
antiiority  in  the  hands  ei  the  minister  or  consul^  as  the  suIom 
stitnte  for  the  local  jurisdiotion,  which,  in  case  oi  eostroversfy 
Ttould  ooatrol  if  it  arose  in  ]&irope  or  Ammica*  These  trea- 
ties are,  in  this  respect,  accordant  wkfa  general  usage,  and 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  in 
relation  to  the  Don-chri8tia&  powers.  In  extending  these 
principles  to  otir  intercoorse  with  Chinay  seeing  that  I  have 
obtained  the  conc60sio«fr  of  absolute  and  qualified  ez-tei>ritori* 
alitf  ,  I  consider  it  well  to  nse,  m  the  treeity  tenns  of  such  gen^ 
ralitf,  in  describing  the  snbstitiite  jnrisdietion,  as  while 
Uiey  held  unimpaired  the  cnstomaiy  or  law  of  nations  juris- 
diction, do  also  leare  to  congress  the  full  and  complete  diree- 
tion  to  define,  if  it  please  to  do  so^  what  officers,  with  what 
powers,  and  in  what  form  of  law,  shall  be  the  instruments 
fiir  the  protection  and  regulation  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.'^  Mr.  Gushing,  in  commenting  upon  this  treaty, 
shows  that  it  confers  on  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in 
China,  absolute  and  unqualified  ez-territoriality  in  all  eHmi- 
not  matters,  and  provides,  with  respect  to  cwSt  matters :  1st. 
That  questions  arising  between  cUizena  of  the  UnUed  SUOm,  in 
China,  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  and  be  regulated 
by  the  atUhorUies  of  their  own  government ;  2d,  That,  in  con- 
troversies between  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  Chi- 
nese, the  authorities  of  the  two  governments  are  to  have  con- 
certed action ;  3d,  That,  in  controvernes  between  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  any  other  person,  not  a  Chinese, 
tiie  ai^ustment  is  to  be  regulated  by  the  international  rela^ 
tionsof  the  United  States  and  the  government  or  state  o# 
that  other  person.  {Treaty  between  the  U.  8.  and  GhinOy  art 
25 ;  Oushmg^  Opmians  U.  S.  AUy'e.  Gen%  vol.  T,  pp.  488,  601 ; 
Wkeaton,  Ekm.  Int  LmD,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §11.) 

§  81.  In  order  to  canry  into  effect  tiie  provisions  of  the 
tieaiy,  and  to  extend  our  jurisdiction  over  our  people  in 
China,  it  was  necessacy  to  provide  for  persons  clothed  wititr 
lawfol  authority  fc^  tha/t  purpose ;  and  these  are  describedin 
t&e  treaty  as  "  consuls  or  other  officers,''  "pubflcofflcem,  the 
eonsals  or  other  public  fhnctionaiy,'*  and  ^^tiie  authorities^' 
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of  the  United  States.  But,  oontinaeB  Mr.  CusIiiDg,  ^'in  thua 
retaining  jurisdiction  of  our  citizens  in  China,  imd  providing 
persons  to  exercise  it,  we  could  not  rely  upon  the  law  of 
nations  exclusively,  nor  upon  usages,  or  a  customary  local 
code  applicable  to  the  emergency,  such  as  exist  in  the  Levant" 
Accordingly,  the  statute  of  August  11th,  1848,  provides  the 
following  system  of  laws  for  the  exercise  and  enforcement  of 
such  jurisdiction ;  1st,  The  laws  of  the  United  States,  ^^  so 
far  as  such  laws'  are  suitable  to  carry  said  treaty  into  effect ; 
2d,  ^^  The  common  law,*'  in  all  cases  where  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  ^^  are  not  adapted  to  the  subject,  or  are  defi- 
cient in  the  provisions  necessary  to  furnish  suitable  reme- 
dies; "  3d,  ^'Decrees  and  regulations,"  by  the  commissioner, 
^^  which  shall  have  the  force  of  law,"  and  supply  such  defects 
and  deficiencies  ^^  as  still  remain  to  be  supplied,"  and  the 
regulations,  orders  and  decrees,  "  made  by  the  commissioner, 
with  advice  of  the  several  consuls,  must  be  transmitted  to  the 
President,  to  be  laid  before  congress  for  its  revision,"  but 
they  are  to  be  "binding  and  obligatory  until  annulled  or 
modified  by  congress."  The  first,  second  and  third  sections  of 
the  statute  give  to  the  commissioner  and  consuls  the  judicial 
authority  necessary  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
without,  however,  distributing  it  between  them.  It  describes 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  administer  law  in  China,  in 
criminal  cases,  and,  also,  in  certain  civil  cases ;  but  "  is  abso- 
lutely silent,"  says  Mr.  Cushing,  with  respect  to  a  large  class 
of  cases  where  no  questions  of  mere  damage  is  involved, 
such  as  many  suits  in  rem^  and  many  others  de  re;  cases  of 
property  where  only  equitable  relief  is  asked;  ^' cases  of 
co-partnership,  or  joint  interest  in  real  or  personal  estate ;  of 
insolvency^  of  divorce,  of  alimony,  of  wills,  and  of  intestate 
succession."  And  as  the  statute  is  absolutely  silent  as  to 
these  matters,  the  distribution  of  them  "  is  to  be  made  by 
regulation,  in  subordination  always  to  other  specific  rules  of 
law."  Again,  he  says :  "  The  commissioner  and  the  consuls 
shall  make  provision,  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  statute, 
that  is,  by  separate  or  joint  regulations,  (sees,  four  and  five,) 
concerning  all  those  things,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  it  leaves 
indeterminate,  and,  therefore,  subject  to  *  regulation.' "  Mat- 
ters of  insolvency,  intestacy,  probate  of  will,  divorce,  division. 
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or  regnlation  of  copartnership,  or  other  common  interests, 
habeas  corpus,  specific  performance,  trust,  discovery,  seaman's 
wages,  charter  party,  bottomry,  and  other  matters  of  equity, 
admiralty,  or  ecclesiastical  law,  are,  for  the  most  part,  of 
local  nature,  and  requiring  prompt  interlocutory  action  of 
judicial  authority,  and,  therefore,  seem  to  be  fit  subjects  for 
the  original  jurisdiction  of  the  consuls,  with  proper  regula- 
tions for  appeal  to  the  commissioner.  ''  On  the  other  hand, 
some  processes,  like  mandamus,  prohibition,  supersedeas, 
are  of  so  high  a  nature  that,  like  review,  they  seem  appro- 
priate to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioner.  The  same 
observation  may  apply  to  some  processes  in  equity.  Even,  as 
to  all  these  matters,  which  the  statute  leaves  undetermined, 
the  safer  course  appears  to  me  to  be  to  adhere,  so  far  as  may 
be,  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  which  makes  the  commissioner 
the  appellate  supervisor  of  the  judicial  acts  of  the  consuls." 
It  wiU  be  perceived,  by  referring  to  the  act,  that  its  provi- 
sions, respecting  criminal  jurisdiction  and  proceedings,  are  ^ 
more  definite  and  minute,  specifying  in  what  cases  appeals 
may  be  taken  to  the  commissioner,  the  amount  of  fines 
which  may  be  imposed,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  punish- 
ments which  may  be  inflicted,  the  means  for  enforcing  judg- 
ments and  sentences,  etc.  {Grardner,  Institutes,  p.  603;  U.  S. 
SUUuies  at  Large,  vol.  9,  p.  276  ;  Cashing,  Opinions  U.  8.  AtCys 
GenLy  vol.  7,  pp.  610, 611 ;  Forbes  v.  Scannel,  13  Cal.  Rep.,  p. 
242.) 

§  32.  On  the  second  day  of  October,  1864,  the  U.  S.  commis- 
sioner to  China,  with  the  advice  of  the  U.  S.  consuls,  issued 
a  decree  distributing  the  judicial  authority  conferred  upon 
the  commissioner  and  consuls,  by  the  statute  of  August  11th, 
1848,  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  in  certain  cases 
which  had  not  been  provided  for  in  the  statute,  otherwise 
than  by  conferring  the  authority  in  general  terms.  This 
decree  provides  detailed  "rules  and  regulations  "  for  the  law 
and  equity  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States'  consular  courts 
in  China,  the  issuing  of  writs  and  processes,  etc.  It  says : 
"  The  United  States  consular  court  may  exercise  equity  juris- 
diction where  the  subject  matter  complained  be  a  matter  of; 
first,  accident  and  mistake ;  second,  account ;  third,  firaud ; 
fourth,  in&nts:  fifth,  specific  performance  of  agreements; 
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sizih^  trastiw  ""  *  *  Ab  to  tnM^  equity  will  sapefifttond 
ftnd  protect  tiie  GPe»tioiL  of  trastfi,  whether  vesting  in  die 
trastee  real  or  personal  estate^  and  take  jurisdiction  of  tmato, 
whether  resulting  from  ant  express  deed,  or  the  force  of  cir- 
eumstancea  and  the  sitMti^n  of  partiee,  which  latter  are 
implied  trusts."  The  decree  ptovidee,  in  detail^  for  new 
trials  and  appeals  fit>m  the  consular  courts  in  all  proceedings 
at  law,  and  adds :  ^'  Xew  trials  and  appeals  shall  lie  from  the 
equity  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  consular  court  se  from 
the  common  law  jurisdiction  of  the  same/'  It  is  thus  seen, 
that  the  treaty,  the  act  of  August  11th,  1848,  and  the  com* 
missioner's  decree  of  Oct.  2d,  18i54,  frtmisfa  a  complete 
system  of  law  and  jurisprudence,  and  courts  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  and  oAenses  conir 
mitted  by  American  citizens  in  China,  and  for  the  determi- 
nation of  all  disputes  between  such  citizens.  It  remains  to ' 
be  considered  whether  the  system  embraces  questions  of  dis- 
pute between  such  citizens  and  other  foreigners,  resident 
there.  (**rA€  Ghim  Maa^'  May  16th,  1856;  Forbes  v*  iSbon- 
nd,  13  Cal  Bep.,  p.  242.) 

§  38.  It  will  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  foregoing  treaties,  where  controversies  arise,  in  China, 
between  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  or  France,  the  Chinese  laws  do  not  apply,  nor  can  the 
Chinese  tribunals  give  any  relief.  The  jurisdiction  of  such 
controversies  is  left  to  be  determined  by  treaties  between  the 
respective  governments.  But  as  no  such  special  treaties  have 
ever  been  made,  and,  perhaps,  nerer  will  be  made,  wre  there 
no  means  left  for  the  determination  of  such  controversies  ? 
Is  the  system  of  law  and  jurisdiction  established  by  the  treaty^ 
and  by  the  act  of  1848,  so  imperfect  and  defective,  that  Asi- 
atic, European,  and  non-resident  Americans  in  China  have  no 
means  of  determining  their  controversies  with  Americans 
resident  there ;  and  can  American  residents  have  no  judicial 
relief  against  other  resident  or  domiciled  foreigners  ?  There 
is  no  plainer  or  better  establidied  principle  of  public  law  than 
this,  that  alien  friends  may  sue  in  the  courts  (^  the  d^endanfs 
country.  Now,  in  China,  as  in  other  undiristiam  eountrieBy 
American  citizens  and  Ajiieriean  consular  courts  enjoy  the 
rights  of  ex-territoriahty,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Btitirii 
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and  FreDch  oitiaeDS,  wni  Br!ti«ii  and  Frendi  eonsular  courts. 
Each  o&e  i«^  in  ibe  eye  cif  tlie  lair,  to  be  considered  wHhm 
tilie  territoij  of  iU  own  state.  It  feUoWB^  therefore,  that  an 
Ammcaii  m  Obina  may^  resoft  to  the  British  courts  there 
flgainsi  an  Bnglishman,  or  to  the  Fremeh  courts  there  against 
a  Frenchman,  precisely  as  he  might  in  England  or  France, 
and  that  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman  may  resort  to  Ame- 
ricaoi  courts  in  China  agiaost  an  American,  precisely  as  he 
might  in  the  Uniited  States.  The  maxim  of  the  Roman  law, 
«eft>r  sequituBt  Jbrum  rd,  is  an  admitted  principle  of  the  juris- 
pmdeiace  of  all  civilized  nations.  {Metixy  Droit  Int.  Priol^ 
tit  11,  ch.  2;  GiBhinffy  Opinims  U.  8.  Attys  Om.^  vol.  7,  pp.  617, 
618 ;  De  Giercq^  €fwide  diB  ChrmUats,  pp.  69T-702 ;  Bfquelme^ 
DerediO  Pub.  Int^  Bb.  2,  tit  1,  cap.  5;  F^es  v.  8eannjdy  18 
(U.  Sep.,  p.  242.) 

§  84.  The  TJnited  States  Attortiey  General,  Mr.  Gushing, 
in  his  official  opinion,  has  fully  discussed  this  question  with 
respect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  TJnited  States  courts  in 
China.  In  a  civil  controversy,  arising  under  a  demand  by  a 
Chinese  against  an  American,  he  says:  **The  Chinese  will 
go  into  the  United  States  consular  court  as  plaintiff,  and 
that  court  will  take  jurisdiction  of  the  defendant  as  an  Ame- 
rican ;  and  where  the  demand  is  by  an  American  against  a 
Chinese,  the  former  must,  of  necessity,  be  content  with  such 
judicial  or  executive  action  of  the  Chinese  government  in 
the  premises  as  appertains  to  their  institutions,  and  as,  by 
application,  may  be  required  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
As  to  the  other  case,"  be  continues,  "that  of  controversies 
oecuring  in  China  between  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
subjects  of  any  other  (christian)  government,  the  treaty  pro- 
rides  that  the  same  *^  shall  be  regulated  by  the  treaties  exist- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  such  governments,  respec- 
tively, without  interference  on  the  part  of  China.'  {Art. 
twenty-five.)  Now,  we  have  no  specicd  treaty  with  any  of  these 
governments  on  this  point,  nor  is  any  needed,  or  necessarily 
required  or  intended  by  the  stipulation  under  consideration. 
With  all,  we  have  treaties  of  amity,  or  of  ordinary  commer- 
cial and  social  intercourse,  and  that  suffices  to  meet  ttie 
exigency.  But,  by  the  tenor  of  those  treaties,  as  they  are 
construed  by  liie  law  and  usage  of  nations,  an  Englishman 
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has  the  right  to  sue  a  resident  American^  or  an  American  a 
resident  Englishman,  as  alien  friend,  in  all  places  wherever, 
respectively,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  other  country  exists 
locally,  and  is  complete  as  to  subject  matter,  persons,  and 
remedial  forms.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  is 
complete  as  to  their  citizens  in  China,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  Great  Britain  is  complete  as  to  her  subjects  in  Ohina. 
That  the  jurisdiction,  in  each  case,  is  ex-territorial ;  that  in 
Ohina  it  is  excepted  from  the  local  territoriality,  and  that  it 
is  outside  of  the  territoriality  of  either  Great  Britidn  or  the 
United  States,  is  a  fact  wholly  immaterial  to  the  question. 
It  is  a  question  free  of  all  doubt  on  principles  of  international 
right,  and  subject  only  to  the  single  inquiry,  whether  the 
given  country,  each  proceeding  in  established  legal  forms, 
by  whatsoever  authority  such  forms  be  established,  has  con- 
ferred on  its  courts  of  justice  in  China  jurisdiction  ad  hocy 
or  whether  that  remains  to  be  done.  Here,  again,  the  statute 
is  explicit  and  ample.  It  confers  on  the  consular  courts 
jurisdiction  of  *  all  civil  cases  arising  under  said  treaty.'  A 
demand  of  an  Englishman  against  an  American  is  a  civil 
case  arising  under  the  treaty,  as  we  see.  Therefore,  a  suit 
may  be  brought  by  the  Englishman  against  the  American 
in  the  consular  court  of  the  United  States ;  as,  undoubtedly, 
in  the  consular  of  Great  Britain,  it  may,  consistently  with 
public  law,  be  brought  by  an  American  against  an  English- 
man. If  the  Englishman  were  within  the  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  he  might  sue,  but  would  also  be 
subject  to  suit  in  the  local  courts,  as  the  American  might 
and  would  be  in  England.  Nay,  a  suit  would  lie  in  the 
courts  of  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  between  resi- 
dents, both  being  aliens  in  the  country.  In  China,  the  rela> 
tive  condition  of  all  these  persons  differs  in  this,  that  the 
local  courts  of  each  government,  being  ex-territorial  ones, 
have  no  territorial  jurisdiction,  but  only  a  jurisdiction  as 
respects  persons,  namely,  its  own  citizens  or  subjects.  Of 
course,  neither  government  can  take  compulsory  jurisdiction 
there  of  a  subject  or  citizen  of  any  other,  but  each  may  act 
compulsorily  upon  its  own,  at  the  suit  of  that  of  another. 
Perhaps  neither  government  is  under  periect  obligation  to 
do  this,  but  it  may  do  so  in  obedience  to  national  comity ; 
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it  can  rightfully  do  so  if  it  will ;  and  its  obligation  to  do  so 
will  be  perfect,  provided  the  exercise  of  the  right  be  reciproca- 
ted by  the  other  government."  These  views  are  recognized 
and  carried  out  in  the  "rules  and  regulations  "  for  the  Uni- 
ted States  consular  trust  in  China,  contained  in  the  decree 
of  Commissioner  McLane,  dated  October  2d,  1854.  In  rule 
second,  it  says :  "  When  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who 
is  a  resident  in  China,  or  any  subject  of  the  Emperor  of 
China,  or  the  citizen  or  subject  of  any  other  state  or  nation^  may 
have  a  right  to  bring  suit  against  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
in  the  United  States  consular  court  in  China,  has  a  claim 
arising  on  contract  and  already  due,  against  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  residing  in  China,  may  apply  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  consular  court  where  the  debtor  resides,  to  declare 
him  insolvent,  and  close  his  affiiirs,''  etc.  {Cushingy  Opinions 
U.  S.  AU'ys.  Qen%,  vol.  7,  pp.  617-619;  «  The  China  Mail;' 
May  16, 1866;  Forbes  v.  Scannd,  18  Grf.  i2g>.,p.  242;  Foelix, 
Droit  Intemaiioncd  Privi^  tit  11,  ch.  2.) 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

MtJWAL   WTTDfiS   OF   MATES. 


0ONTBKTa» 

2 1.  All  international  rights  have  their  corresponding  duties  —  {2.  GlassificatioB 
of  the  duties  of  states  —  {3.  Duties  corresponding  to  perfect  rights — {4. 
State  responsible  for  acts  of  its  rulers  —  2  ^.  Acts  of  subordinate  officers  — 
§6.  Acts  of  private  citizens  —  i*l.  If  such  acts  be  ratified — 28.  General 
conduct  of  citizens  —  2^*  Pretended  emigration  and  expatriation  —  i\^. 
Duties  of  mutual  respect — 2  ^^-  Failure  in  respect  not  alwajs  an  Insult — 
212.  Right  to  trade  —  ^\%,  Mutual  duty  of  commerce  —  ^X^.  Declining 
commercial  intercourse  —  2  15.  Total  prohibition  of  China  and  Japan  — 
216.  Imperfect  duties  —  2  ^*^'  Dutjof  mutual  assistance  —  2  ^^-  1°  <^^®  ^^ 
famine  —  2  ^^'  ^°  <^*8e  of  floods,  fires,  etc. —  2  20.  For  the  preservation  of 
others  —  ^2\,  Duties  of  humanity  —  ^22,  Offices  of  humanity  may  be 
asked  but  not  required  —  2  23.  Each  one  to  determine  whether  it  will  grant 
them  —  2  24.  Rule  and  measure  of  such  offices  —  2  25.  Duty  of  international 
friendship. 

§  1.  Having  discussed  the  geaeral  rights  of  sovereign  and 
independent  states,  with  respect  to  their  relations  with  each 
other,  it  is  proposed  here,  to  consider  briefly  the  duties 
resulting  from,  or  corresponding  to,  such  rights.  Every 
right  has  its  correlative  duty.  As  the  international  rights  of 
states  are  divided  into  perfect  and  vrrvperfect  rights^  so  the  cor- 
responding international  obligations  may  be  also  divided 
into  perfect  and  imperfect  duties.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
any  right  of  a  sovereign  state  is  none  the  less  a  right  because 
it  is  classed  as  imperfect  in  international  jurisprudence^  or 
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iHMWSfie  it  eannot  be  aibaolutely  demsikded  ftad  enfon^ed 
Hnder  the  positiye  law  of  nations ;  so,  the  eorreeponding  obli- 
gation, altiiough  impmfeot,  is,  neveFtheless,  a  duty  binding 
upon  the  oousoience  <rf  tiajs  nation  which  owes  it.  Some 
writers  have  objected  to  tiie  nse  of  the  teims  imperfeei  rights 
and  imperfMi  dmtiee,  considering  all  rights  as  perf&^t^  or  streH 
juris^  and  their  eoiiresponding  duties  as  abschite;  while  what 
Vattel  calls  imperfect  rights  and  dinties,  sare  classed  as  usages 
<Kf  comity, — wmHaa  ffentiuMy — or  laws  of  convenience, — droU 
de  emvefumee.  The  distinctionB  made  by  Vattel  are  well 
founded,  and  hia  terms,  although  perhaps  not  well  chosen, 
are  now  thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  technical  Tooabu* 
hay  of  international  science,  and  their  meaning  is  well 
understood.  (i^»2ey,  Moral  amd  JPol.  PhUoatyphyy  b.  2,  chs.  9, 
10;  Vattdy  Droit  des  Gens,  prelim,,  §§  17, 18;  Pmim&rt,  On 
M.  La»y  voL  1,  §§  140-148, 167, 170 ;  Wfieatm,  £!lem.  Jkt 
Lawy  pt  2,  A.  4,  g§  12, 14, 18, 19 ;  BmByer,  Vmveraal  Publie 
Lawj  chs.  6f  18 ;  MassSy  Droit  Oommereialy  tome  1,  §§  45,  46 ; 
SeinecduSy  de  Jur  Prindp.,  §  2 ;  Da  Fdiee,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  ei 
des  OmSj  tome  2,  lee.  17 ;  Bijflcelme.  Derecho  PuA.  InLy  lib.  1, 
tit.  1,  cap.  1.) 

§  2.  In  discussing  Ifhe  mutual  duties  of  states,  we  will  con- 
mder :  I^siy  those  perfect  duties  which  one  state  is  absolutely 
bound  to  perform,  and  which  others  have  a  perfect  right  to 
demand,  such  as  the  obligations  to  render  justice  to  others, 
and  to  permit  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  indepen- 
dence, of  equality,  of  property,  of  legislation  and  jurisdiction, 
of  legation  and  treaty,  etc.;  secondy  those  imperfect  duties 
which  are  recognized  by  international  jurisprudence  as  bind- 
ing obligations,  but  which  those  to  whom  they  are  diue 
^oannot  elaim  and  enforce  as  absolute  rights,  such  as  the 
ordinary  duties  of  comity,  of  diplomatic  and  commercial 
intercourse,  etc.;  and  third,  those  imperfect  duties  which 
rest  soldy  upon  the  law  of  nature,  and  are  not  taken  cogni- 
zanoe  by  the  positive  law  of  nations,  such  as  the  offices  of 
humanity,  of  friendships,  of  redprocal  kindness,  etc  (iVi&y, 
JUoral  and  Pol  PMo8(^y  b.  2,ch.  10 ;  Vattely  DroU  des  GtmSy 
prelim.,  §§  17, 18 ;  Uv*  2,  cb.  1 ;  Wheatcny  Mlem.  Int.  LaWy 
pt  2,  cL  4,  §§  12,  et  aeq. ;  Bowyery  Universal  Public  Law^  dim, 
5,  IS  i  jDe  JFdiee,  JPr<ni  4d  la  Nat.,  ete.y  tome  2,  leos.  15, 16 ; 
JRiquehney  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  1.) 
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§  8.  The  obligation  of  a  state  to  render  justice  to  all  otiiers 
is  K  perfect  obligation,  of  strictly  binding  force,  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances.  No  state  can  relieve  itself 
from  this  obligation,  under  any  pretext  whatever.  It  is  an 
obligation,  according  to  Yattel,  ^<  more  necessary  still  between 
nations  than  between  individuals ;  because  injustice  has  more 
terrible  consequences  in  the  quarrels  of  these  powerful  bodies 
politic,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  redress."  The  same 
rule  applies  to  all  the  duties  of  a  state  which  result  from  the 
perfect  international  rights  of  others,  for  whatever  one  nation 
has  a  perfect  right  to  demand  of  another,  that  other  is  abso- 
lutely bound  to  render.  The  rule  is  absolute,  and  cannot  be 
evaded  under  any  technicality,  sophistry,  or  other  pretext 
Whatever  one  state  can  claim  as  its  perfect  right,  it  is  the 
absolute  duty  of  every  other  to  concede.  To  refuse  it,  under 
whatsoever  pretext,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  positive  rule 
and  fundamental  principle  of  international  jurisprudence. 
And  no  civilized  nation  can  now  be  found  to  refuse  to 
another  an  acknowledged  and  indisputable  right  They  may 
dispute  the  right  itself,  and  deny  its  existence  as  a  right,  but 
there  are  none  so  low  and  debased  in  moral  character  as  to 
deny  their  duty  and  obligation  to  respect  the  manifest  and 
acknowledged  international  rights  of  others.  Moreover, 
this  obligation  of  the  state  is  equally  binding  upon  all  its, 
rulers,  officers  and  citizens, — ^in  fine,  upon  each  and  every 
individual  member  which  compose  the  state  or  body  politic. 
{PaUy.  Moral  and  Pol.  Philosophy,  b.  1,  ch.  10 ;  Vattel,  Droit 
dea  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  6,  §§  6S-66 ;  WebstcTj  Dip.  and  Of.  Papers, 
p.  167 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lees.  14, 15  ; 
Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  4,  pt  8,  ch.  1 ; 
PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  85 ;  Mackintosh,  MisceUane- 
ous  Works,  p.  181.) 

§  4.  The  question  here  arises,  how  tAv  a  state  is  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  its  rulers,  officers,  and  private  citizens,  or,  in 
otJier  words,  what  are  to  be  considered  as  the  acts  of  the 
state,  and  what  as  the  acts  of  individuals.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  with  respect  to  its  responsibility  for  the  acts  of  its 
rulers,  whether  they  belong  to  the  executive,  legislative,  or 
judicial  department  of  the  government,  so  far  as  the  acts  are 
done  in  their  official  capacity.    States  have  relations  with 
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each  other  only  through  their  respective  goyerum#pLt8,  aofi^  iQ 
international  jurisprudence,  the  government  is  the  state,  no 
matter  what  may  be  its  form  or  duration,  whether  it  be  a 
despotism,  or  a  pure  republic;  whether  it  be  a  mere  de  facto 
government,  organized  for  a  temporary  purpose,  or  one  deriv- 
ing its  authority  from  long  ages  of  legitimate  descent  ( Vat- 
tel^  Droit  des  Gens^  liv,  2,  ch.  8,  §  38 ;  Phillimorey  On  Int.  Law^ 
voh  1,  §  168 ;  Eutherforthy  Institutes,  h.  2,  ch.  9,  §§  12, 13;  De 
FeJice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  9 ;  Burlamaquiy  Droit 
de  la  Nat.  et  des  Grens,  tome  4,  pt.  3,  ch.  1.) 

§  5.  The  question,  however,  assumes  a  dli^erent  aspect 
when  we  consider  the  acts  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  a 
state.  A  state  is  undoubtedly  respoixsible  for  aU  the  acts  of 
its  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers  furnished  with 
fiiU  poweTy  and  also  of  all  its  diplomatic  agents^  within  the 
limits  of  their  presumed  powers  and  duties,  until  such  acts 
are  expressly  disclaimed  by  the  state  as  being  unauthorized. 
And  even  then  it  is  bound,  in  general,  to  repair  the  wroi^g 
and  to  punish  the  offender;  for  a  mere  disclaimer  is  not 
always  satis&ctory  to  the  party  agrleved.  This  rule  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  the  acts  of  its  military  and  naval  i^orces. 
These  are  regarded  as  the  peculiar  guardians  of  the  honor 
moid  dignity  of  the  state  as  represented  by  the  flag  under 
which  they  serve ;  moreover,  the  rigor  of  military  law  and 
military  discipline  would,  by  presumption,  give  to  the  act  of 
a  military  officer  a  much  higher  degree  of  authority  and 
reqtonsibility  than  the  act  of  a  mere  civil  functionary.  The 
former  are  under  the  immediate  orders  and  direction  of  the 
head  of  the  state,  while  the  latter,  though  supposed  to  be 
governed  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  a^e  not  always  aubject  to 
ihe  immediate  direction  of  its  executive  government,  or 
amenable  to  punishment.  The  act  of  a  militaiy  or  naval 
officer,  in  his  official  capacity,  is,  therefore,  prirm  fade  the 
a<st  of  his  government,  and  is  to  be  so  regarded  till  disavowed 
by  his  goyemment.  The  officer's  commission  is,  in  gene- 
ral^ to  be  regard,ed  as  sufficient  evidence  of  his  authority.  It 
the  act  of  the  officer  be  disavowe4  by  his  government^  the 
latter  is  bound  to  punish  him,  or  to  surrender  him  for  pun- 
ishfici^iit  by  the  injured  party.  {It/efber^  Pditkal  ^JthicSf  b.  7, 
1'^ ;  De  FeUee,  Droiji  4eJ^  ffat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  15;  ^Ifi^ 
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maquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des  GenSy  tome  7,  pt.  8,  chs.  1,  2 ; 
GrardneTy  InsHMeSy  p.  546.) 

§  6.  Vattel  discusses,  at  considerable  length,  the  question, 
how  far  the  sovereign  or  state  is  responsible  to  another  for 
the  acts  of  private  citizens  or  subjects.    "Whoever,"  he  says, 
"oflfends  the  state,  injures  its  rights,  disturbs  its  tranquility^ 
or  does  it  a  prejudice  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  declares  him- 
self its  enemy,  and  puts  himself  in  a  situation  to  be  justly 
punished  for  it    Whoever  uses  a  citizen   ill,  indirectly 
offends  the  state,  which  ought  to  protect  this  citizen,  and  his 
sovereign  should  revenge  the  injuries,  punish  the  aggressor, 
and,  if  possible,  oblige  him  to  make  entire  satisfaction ;  since, 
otherwise,  the  citizen  would  not  obtain  the  great  end  of  the 
civil  association,  which  is  safety.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
nation,  or  the  sovereign,  ought  not  to  suffer  the  citizens  to  do 
an  injury  to  the  sulrjects  of  another  state,  much  less  to  offend 
the  state  itself.    And  that,  not  only  because  no  sovereign 
ought  to  permit  those  who  are  under  his  command  to  violate 
the  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature,  but,  also,  because  nations 
ought  mutually  to  respect  each  other,  to  abstain  from  all 
offense,  from  all  injury,  and,  in  a  word,  from  everything  that 
may  be  of  prejudice  to  others.    If  a  sovereign,  who  might 
keep  his  subjects  within  the  rules  of  justice  and  peace,  suffers 
them  to  injure  a  foreign  nation,  either  in  its  body  or  its 
members,  he  does  no  less  injury  to  that  nation,  than  if  he 
injured  them  himself.    In  short,  the  safety  of  the  state,  and 
that  of  human  society,  requires  this  attention  from  every 
sovereign."    Again,  "  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  best  regu- 
lated state,  or  for  the  most  vigilant  and  absolute  sovereign, 
to  model,  at  his  pleasure,  all  the  actions  of  his  subjects,  and 
to  confine  them,  on  every  occasion,  to  the  most  exact  obedi- 
ence, it  would  be  unjust  to  impute  to  the  nation,  or  to  the 
sovereign,  all  the  fistults  of  the  citizens.    We  ought  not  then 
to  say,  in  general,  that  we  have  received  an  injury  from  a 
nation,  because  we  have  received  it  from  one  of  its  members." 
The  act  of  the  individual  is  not  necessarily  and  of  conse- 
quence the  act  of  the  state,  nor  would  it  be  just,  in  all  cases, 
to  hold  a  state  responsible  for  the  act  of  each  individual 
member  of  which  it  is  composed.    The  responsibility  of  the 
state  results  from   its   neglect  or  inability  to  control  the 
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conduct  of  its  subjects,  or  its  neglect  or  inability  to  pnnisb 
the  offenses  and  crimes  which  they  commit*  ( VcUtel,  Droit 
des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  6,  §§71,  72;  PkiUimore,  On  Int.  Law, 
vol.  1,  §  218  ;  Huiherforthy  Institutes,  h.  2,  ch.  9,  §  12;  De  Felice, 
Droit  de  la  Nat.y  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  16 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la 
Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  4,  pt  8,  ch.  2.) 

§  7.  But,  says  the  same  author,  if  a  nation,  or  its  ruler, 
approves  and  ratifies  the  act  committed  by  a  citizen,  it  makes 
that  act  its  own ;  the  offense  must  then  be  attributed  to  the 
nation  as  the  true  author  of  the  injury,  of  which  the  citizen 
is,  perhaps,  only  the  instrument.  So,  also,  the  sovereign 
who  refuses  to  cause  a  reparation  to  be  made  of  the  damage 
done  by  his  subject,  or  to  punish  the  guilty,  or,  in  short,  to 
deliver  him  up,  renders  himself,  in  some  measure,  an  accom- 
plice in  the  injury,  and  becomes  responsible  for  it.  If  a 
nation  should  refuse  or  fail  to  pass  the  laws  necessary  to  res- 
train  its  citizens  from  aggressions  upon  other  states,  or  upon 
their  citizens,  or  if,  such  laws  being  enacted,  the  officers  of 
the  state  neglect  to  enforce  them,  and  such  aggressions  by 
individuals  result  therefrom,  the  state  is  unquestionably  res- 
ponsible for  the  injury.  ( Vatiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv-  2,  ch,  6, 
§§  74-77 ;  PhUIimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  218  ;  MiUherforlh, 
InstiMes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  12 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc., 
tome  2,  lee.  15  i  Bwrlamagui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome 
4,  pt.  3,  ch.  2.) 

§8.  "There  is  another  case,"  he  continues,  "where  the 
nation  in  general  is  guilty  of  the  base  attempt  of  its  members. 
This  is  when,  by  its  manners,  or  the  maxims  of  its  govern- 
ment, it  accustoms  and  authorizes  its  citizens  to  plunder  and 
ill  use  foreigners,  or  to  make  inroads  into  neighboning  coun- 
tries, etc.  Thus,  the  nation  of  the  Usbecks  is  guilty  of  the 
robberies  committed  by  the  individuals  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. The  princes,  whose  subjects  are  robbed  and  massa- 
cred, and  whose  lands  are  infested  by  these  robbers,  may 
justly  punish  the  entire  nation.  What  do  I  say  ?  —  all  nations 
have  a  right  to  enter  into  a  league  against  such  a  people,  to 
repress  them,  and  to  treat  them  as  the  common  enemies  of 
the  human  race."  Bo,  with  respect  to  Algiers,  and  the  states 
of  the  Mediterranean,  from  whose  ports  issued  numerous 
eoTBairs  to  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  other  nations ;  who 
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would  Bay  that  the  Whole  state  was  not  justly  punishable  for 
these  actd  of  its  subjects?  6t  who  would  think  of  applying 
to  them  the  doctrine  that  the  individual  alone  was  responsi^^ 
blet  There  ar^,  in  modern  times,  and  among  christian 
states,  IJsbecks  and  Algerines,  in  practice,  if  not  in  prind'' 
pie.  If  a  state  should  neglect  to  enact  the  requisite  laws  to 
restrain  its  subjects  and  citizens  from  repeated  and  system- 
atic agglressions  upon  the  rights  of  others,  br  to  enforce  such 
laws  when  enacted^  it  not  only  exposes  itself  to  the  just  hos- 
tilities of  the  parties  aggrieved,  but  virtually  becomes  an  out- 
law from  the  society  of  nations,  and,  by  the  well  established 
principles  of  international  jurisprudence,  is  liable  to  be 
attaclD^d  and  punished  by  all,  as  the  universal  enemy  of  man- 
kind. Systematic  and  organized  aggressions  upon  the  rights 
of  independent  states,  and  robbery  and  plunder  upon  liwd, 
by  whatsoever  name  they  may  be  called,  or  under  whatsoever 
pretext  they  may  be  carried  on,  are  as  objectionable  in  their 
eharacter,  and  as  dangerous  in  their  tendency,  as  piracy  on 
the  high  seas.  Piracy,  under  the  law  of  nations^  by  whom- 
soever or  wheresoever  committed,  may  be  tried  and  punished 
in  the  courts  of  justice  of  any  nation,  inasmuch  as  all  nations 
have  an  equal  interest  in  the  apprehension  and  punishment 
of  6u6h  offenses  against  international  law.  And  it  has  been 
oontended  by  some,  that  the  same  principle  is  applicable  to 
similar  crimes  committed  on  land,  and  that  those  who,  with- 
out the  authority  or  commission  of  any  state,  and  in  defiance 
of  all  law,  organize  and  band  together  for  predatory  and 
illegal  militaiy  expeditions,  are  equally  punishable,  under 
the  law  of  nations,  in  the  courts  of  any  state  having  custody 
of  the  offenders.  However  this  may  be,  and  whether  or  not 
such  individual  offenders  are  justiciable  in  the  same  manner 
as  pirates,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  guilt  and  responsi- 
bility of  a  government  which  encourages  or  permits  its  pri- 
vate citizens  to  organize  and  engage  in  such  predatory  and 
unla^^l  expeditions  against  a  state  with  which  that  govern- 
ment is  at  peace.  For  does  it  matter  much  what  may  be  the 
tistensible  or  intended  object  of  such  unauthorized  expedi- 
tions ;  whether  it  be  to  overthrow  fi  despotism,  or  repress 
aouffcliy,  and  to  establish  a  liberal  governmwt  in  their  plaoe^ 
or  io  •djwkroy  a  liberal  ^vienunent^  imd  toeatablish  a  despot- 
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ism,  or  produ<»6  general  anarchy,  the  offense,  in  international 
law,  is  the  same.  In  either  ease,  it  is  a  violatian  of  the 
international  rights  of  others,  and  the  isitate  which  permits 
its  'citizens  or  subjects  to  commit  the  ofiense,  or  neglects  to 
punish  them  for  it,  is  responsible  for  their  acts.  (  VaUdj  Drcii 
des  Gensj  liv-  2,  ch.  6,  §  78 ;  Wheatofiy  JElem.  InU  Lpw^  pt  2, 
ch.  2,  §  15;  JRuthafarth,  JnstUutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  12;  Aliamy 
HisL  of  JEkrope,  second  series,  ch.  X2,  §  41 ;  Prmimla  Anrmal 
Me»aagt,  185T ;  De  FelicCj  Droit  de  la  itfat^  eic.j  tome  2,  lee. 
15 ;  Burlcmaquiy  Droit  de  la  NaL  et  des  GenSy  tome  4,  pt.  3,  ch. 
2 ;  De  Gassy,  DroU  Mariimej  liv.  2,  ch,  86,  §§  1-4.) 

§  9.  Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made  to  excuse  the 
state,  or  to  exempt  it  from  responsibility,  for  the  acts  of  its 
citizens  who  engage  in  such  unauthorized  and  illegal  milir 
tary  e3q>editions,  or  who  organize,  or  assist  in  oiganizing, 
^*  filibuster  "  expeditions  against  other  nations,  on  the  ground 
that  such  citizens  are,  by  the  very  act  of  emigration,  virtually 
expatriated^  and  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  subjects  whose 
qondttct  the  state  can  control,  or  for  who^e  acts  it  can  be  held 
responsible.  The  right  of  voluntary  expatriation  in  time  of 
peace,  will  be  considered  in  another  place ;  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  present  discussion  to  remark  that,  even  admitting  this 
right  to  the  fullest  extent  which  has  been  claimed  by  the 
courts  and  jurists  of  the  United  States,  all  agree  that  it  can 
never  be  pleaded  in  justification  of  an  offense  against  law, 
public  or  municipal,  which  was  committed  or  contemplated 
in  the  act  of  pretended  emigration.  If  individuals  weee 
allowed  to  escape  punishment  for  engaging  in  illegal  enter- 
prises, on  the  ground  of  expatri^on  by  pretended  emigra- 
tion, the  same  excuse  could  be  appealed  to  to  cover  treason, 
desertion,  and  other  crimes,  and  to  avoid  the  performance  pf 
local  contracts.  And  if  individui^B  cannot  escape  responsi- 
bility to  their  own  government,  ;for  any  unlawftll  actcont^oa- 
plated  at  the  time  of  emigratian,  whidx  they  may  do,  it  cleaf-ly 
fpllows  that  the  state  cannot  escape  moocal  or  legal  respons^- 
bUity  for  tthe  uoJawful  acts  of  its  citizens,  under  the  plea  pf 
their  implied  e?q)atriation  by  pretended  emigration.  Em^r 
gration  for  An  unlawful  purpojse  is^  in  Itaebf,  am  nnlawfol  Act» 
imd  may  be  prohibited  by  the  atate ;  and  if  sucti  contelnplli^ 
emigratipn  pf  its^citviseike  is  intended  to  infiwge  the  rights  ipf 
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a  Mendly  nation,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  state  to 
exercise  its  right  of  prohibition  and  power  of  prevention.  It 
cannot  escape  the  responsibility  of  neglecting  that  duty,  under 
the  miserable  pretext  of  the  voluntary  emigration,  and  conse- 
quent expatriation,  of  its  citizens.  {Keniy  Com.  on  Am.  Law^ 
vol.  2,  p.  49;  GuaJmgy  Opinions  U.  S.  Atfys  Gen.y  vol.  8,  p. 
189 ;  Presidents  Annual  Message^  1867 ;  Alison,  JUsL  of  Eu- 
rope, second  series,  ch.  12,  §41;  Jefferson,  Am.  State  Papers 
Foreign  Relations,  vol.  1,  p.  168 ;  Talbot  v.  Janson,  8  Dallas 
Rep.,  p.  133 ;  Sergeant,  Constitutional  Law,  p.  819 ;  U.  S.  v. 
Williams,  2  Granch.  Rep.,  p.  82,  note ;  Murry  v.  The  Charm- 
ing  Betsey,  2  Cranch.  Rep.,  pp.  64,  119 ;  The  Santissima  Trini- 
dad, 7  Wheaton  Rep.,  pp.  288,  347 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  NaL, 
etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  15 ;  Rurlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens^ 
tome  4,  pt  3,  ch.  2 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  2,  ch.  86, 
§§1-4.) 

§  10.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  state  to  show  all  proper  respect 
and  honor  to  other  sovereign  states,  whether  the  dignity  of 
such  states  be  represented  in  the  person  of  their  sovereign, 
their  flag,  their  ministers,  or  their  subordinate  officers.  A 
want  of  respect  to  a  subordinats  officer,  however,  is  not,  by 
any  means,  to  be  necessarily  construed  into  a  want  of  respect 
for  the  state  to  which  he  belongs,  for  such  officers  do  not, 
necessarily,  nor  even  by  implication,  represent  the  dignity  of 
their  state  or  nation.  To  be  wanting  in  respect  to  the  repre- 
sentatives and  officers  of  other  states  is  a  mark  of  ill-will,  and 
such  conduct  is  equally  contrary  to  sound  policy,  and  to  what 
nations  owe  to  each  other.  This  most  blamable  and  criminal 
disposition  of  states  to  imagine  themselves  insulted,  where 
really  no  disrespect  is  intended,  is  thus  forcibly  described  by 
Dymond :  "The  wars  that  are  waged  for  insults  to  flags,  and 
an  endless  train  of  similar  motives,  are  perhaps  generally  attri- 
butable to  the  irritability  of  our  pride.  We  are  at  no  pains 
to  appear  pacific  toward  the  offender,  our  remonstrance  is  a 
threat,  and  the  nation  which  would  give  satisfetction  to  an 
inquiry,  will  give  no  other  answer  to  a  menace  than  a  menace 
in  return.  At  length  we  begin  to  fight,  not  because  we  are 
aggrieved,  but  because  we  are  angry.  One  example  may  be 
offered.  In  1789,  a  small  Spanish  vessel  committed  some  vio- 
tence  in  Nootka  Sound,  under  the  pretence  that  the  country 
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belonged  to  Spain.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  principal 
ground  of  offense,  and,  with  this,  both  the  government  and 
people  of  England  were  very  angry.  The  irritability  and 
haughtiness  which  they  manifested  were  unaccountable  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  peremptory  tone  was  imputed  by 
Spain,  not  to  the  feelings  of  offended  dignity  and  violated 
justice,  but  to  some  lurking  enmity  and  some  secret  designs 
which  we  did  not  choose  to  avow.  If  the  tone  had  been  less 
peremptory,  and  more  rational,  no  such  suspicion  would  have 
been  excited^  and  the  hostility  which  was  consequent  upon 
the  suspicion  would,  of  course,  have  been  avoided.  Happily, 
the  English  were  not  so  passionate  but  that,  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  fight,  they  negotiated  and  settled  the  affair  ami- 
cably. The  preparations  for  this  foolish  war  cost,  however, 
three  millions  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand 
pounds."  (Pafey,  Moral  and  FoL  PhUosophy^  b.  6.  ch.  12 ; 
Vattel^  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  2,  ch.  3,  §  47 ;  Dymxmij  Essays  on 
the  Priru  of  Morality y  essay  3,  ch.  19 ;  De  Felice^  Droit  de  la 
NaLy  etc.y  tome  2,  lee.  15.) 

§11.  But  to  fail  in  matters  merely  ceremonial,  by  not 
rendering  the  respect  and  honor  which  usage  and  custom 
have  established  as  properly  due  to  others,  is  not  necessarily 
an  insult  to  the  dignity  of  a  state  or  of  its  sovereign.  ^^  It  is 
proper,"  says  Vattel,  *'  to  distinguish  between  negligence, 
or  the  omission  of  what  ought  to  be  done  according  to  com- 
monly received  custom,  and  positive  acts  of  disrespect  and 
insult.  The  prince  may  complain  of  negligence^  and,  if  it 
is  not  repaired,  may  consider  it  as  a  mark  of  a  bad  disposi- 
tion ;  he  has  a  right  to  demand,  even  by  force  of  arms,  the 
reparation  of  an  insult.  The  czar,  Peter  L,  complained  in 
his  manifesto  against  Sweden,  of  their  not  having  fired  the 
cannon  on  his  passage  to  Riga.  He  might  think  it  strange 
that  they  did  not  pay  him  this  mark  of  respect,  and  he  might 
complain  of  it ;  but  to  make  this  the  cause  of  a  war,  waa 
being  extremely  prodigal  of  human  blood."  The  subject  of 
military  and  maritime  ceremonial,  as  connected  with  inter- 
national etiquette  and  intercourse,  has  already  been  discussed 
in  the  chapter  on  the  rights  of  equality.  ( Vattdy  Droit  des 
GenSy  liv.  2,  ch.  8,  §  48 ;  OrioUmj  Diplomatie  de  la  MeVy  liv.  2, 
ch.  15 ;  De  Felicey  Droit  de  la  NaLy  etc.y  tome  2,  lee.  15 ;  Pcdey, 
Moral  and  FoL  Philosophy y  b.  6,  ch.  12.) 
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%  12.  Vattel  Uys  doiwrti  the  general  rule  that  "  every  natldh, 
in  virtue  of  its  natural  liberty,  has  a  right  to  trade  with  those 
which  shall  be  willing  to  corre8t)ond  with  such  intentioiiSj 
tod  to  mbl)^t  it  in  the  exercise  of  its  right,  is  an  injury.  The 
Portugese,  at  the  time  of  their  great  power  in  the  East  Indies, 
were  for  excluding  all  other  European  nations  from  any  com* 
merce  with  the  Indians ;  but  a  pretention,  no  less  iniquitous 
than  chimerical,  was  made  a  jest  of,  and  the  nations  i^eed 
to  look  on  any  acts  of  violence  in  support  of  it  as  just  causes 
6f  war.  This  common  right  of  all  nations  is,  at  present, 
acknowledged  under  the  appellation  of  freedom  of  trade." 
This  right,  however,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  claim 
of  one  nation  to  trade  with  the  colonies  or  dependencies  of 
another.  <  Vaitd^  Droit  des  Oma,  liv.  2,  ch.  2,  §  24 ;  Puffendwf^ 
de  Jter.  Nat  et  OenL^  lib.  4,  cap.  6,  §  10 ;  Martens^  Precis  du 
Droit  des  Gens^  §§  152,  158 ;  Chith/y  Commercial  Law^  vol.  1, 
p.  76 ;  Massiy  Droit  Commercial^  liv;  1,  tit.  1 ;  i>g  jFHu»,  Droit 
de  U  Naty  etc.^  tdme  2,  lee.  17 ;  Melons  Ussai  Politiqtu  sur  fe 
Commercey  ch.  1 ;  Burhmaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  &ensy 
tome  4^  pt  S,  ch.  4.) 

§  13.  To  this  right  of  trade  there  is  a  corresponding  duty 
of  mutual  commerce,  founded  on  the  general  law  of  nature ; 
for,  says  Vattel,  "  one  country  abounds  in  com,  another  in 
pastui^s  and  cattle,  a  third  in  timber  and  metals ;  all  these 
countries  trading  together,  agreeably  to  human  nature,  no 
one  will  be  without  such  things  as  are  useful  and  necessary, 
and  the  views  Of  nature,  our  common  mother,  will  be  ful* 
filled.  Further,  one  country  is  fitter  for  some  kind  of  pro- 
ducts than  another ;  as  for  vineyards  more  than  tillage.  If 
trade  and  barter  take  place,  every  nation,  on  the  certainly 
of  procuring  what  it  wants,  will  employ  its  industry  and  its 
ground  in  the  most  advantageous-  manner,  aind  mankind  in 
general  proves  a  gainer  by  it  Sueh  are  tiie  foundations  of 
tile  general  obligation  incumbent  on  nations  reciprocaliy  to 
Cultivate  commerce.  Therefore,  every  one  is  not  only  to 
join  in  trade  as  far  as  it  reasonably  can,  but  even  to  counte- 
nance and  promote  it"  {Burkmanguiy  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des 
<?€7W,  tome  4,  tit  8,  ch.  4;  Vattel^  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  2,  ch. 
2,  §§21,  22;  Smith,  JUrealth  (/Nations,  pp.  226-268;  Martens, 
'Precis  du  Droit  ^ka  Gensy  §§149,  et  seq. ;  Garderij  De  D^loma- 
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ikj  t)omi»  ly  pt  8;  3fA8i6^  Droit  Omm^ddy  liv.  1,  tit  1 ;  De 
Filke^  DroU  deh  NaL^  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  17.) 

§14.  The  geneml  right  of  trade,  and  the  general  duty  of  a 
state  to  fiwiHtate  commercial  ittterconrde  with  others,  are  well 
settled  principles  x>f  international  law ;  not  is  it  Itnywhere 
denied  that  a  nation  hM  a  right  to  decline  a  particalar  com- 
merce which  it  may  deem  disadvantageotis  or  injnrioud.  But 
the  question  has  sometimes  been  discussed,  whether  a  dtate 
has  a  right  to  absolutely  decline  commercial  intercourse  with 
others,  and  whether,  by  so  doing,  it  does  not  subject  itself  to 
punishment  for  a  violation  of  a  positive  law  of  nations.  Vat- 
tel  says,  that  as  every  state  has  a  perfect  right  to  determine 
what  is  useful  or  salutloy  for  it,  it  becomes  a  duty,  as  well  as 
a  right,  fot  a  nation  to  judge  whether  it  is  expedient  to 
engage  in  a  proposed  trade,  or  to  refuse  any  commercial 
overtures  firom  others,  and  that  such  others  have  no  "right 
to  accuse  it  of  injustice,  or  to  demand  a  reason  fot  such 
reftmal,  much  less,  to  use  compulsion.  It  is  free  in  tiie  adminis- 
tration of  its  own  affairs,  without  being  accountable  to  any 
other.  The  obligation  of  trading  with  a  foreign  state  is 
imperfect  in  itself,  and  gives  them  only  an  imperfect  right ; 
BO  that  in  cases  where  the  commerce  would  be  detrimental, 
it  is  entirely  void."  **  The  Spaniards,  falling  on  the  Ameri- 
cans, (Indians)  under  a  pretence  that  these  people  refused  to 
traffic  with  them,  endeavored  in  vain  to  cover  their  insatiable 
avarice.''  ( Vattel^  DroU  des  GenSy  liv.  2,  ch.  2,  §  25 ;  Martens, 
Pfreeis  da  Droit  d^  Gens,  §§  189,  et  seq. ;  Massi,  Droit  Com- 
mercial,  liv.  1^  tit.  1 ;  De  FeUce,  Droit  de  la  Nat,  etc.,  tome  2. 
lee.  17;  Biqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  8; 
Burlanutfui,  DroU  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  4,  pt.  3,  ch.  4.) 

§  15.  Ohina  and  Japan  for  a  long  time  declined  all  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  other  hations,  and  even  now  permit 
only  h  very  restricted  trade,  in  particular  articles,  and  at 
particular  places.  The  question  was  at  one  time  discussed, 
whether  these  people  could  not  be  compelled  to  open  their 
ports  to  fbrigners,  and  engage  in  trade  and  general  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  But,  as  a  question  of  international 
jimsprudence,  it  scarcely  merits  consideration.  No  doubt 
OB  this  poiiit  could  ^rise  in  the  mind  of  any  person  except 
tbose  who  contend  that  tiie  rules  of  international  law,  adopted 
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by  christian  nations,  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  conntriea 
of  Asia.  But  this  opinion,  although  at  one  time  supported 
by  writers  of  unquestionable  ability,  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally rejected  by  publicists.  ( Wheatorij  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt  1, 
ch.  1,  §  10;  PhiUimare,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  81-84;  The 
Madona  del  Burso,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  172;  The  EurUge  Money 
8  Bob.  Bep.j  p.  326 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  150 ; 
Massi,  Droit  Commercial,  liv.  1,  tit.  1.) 

§  16.  We  have  already  discussed  the  duty  of  diplomatic 
intercourse,  of  legation,  treaty,  etc.,  and  it  is  only  necessary, 
in  this  place,  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  character 
of  the  obligations  resulting  from  this  class  of  imperfect 
rights  and  duties.  As  already  stated,  a  right  is  no  less  a 
right  because  it  belongs  to  the  class  called  imperfect  in  inter- 
national law ;  so  of  a  duty,  it  is  none  the  less  obligatory 
because  it  is  imperfect,  and  cannot  be  enforced  under  the 
rules  of  international  jurisprudence.  Thus  it  is  vnth  the 
principles  of  natural  law  with  respect  to  the  mutual  com- 
merce of  states.  It  is  not  difficult  to  point  out  the  general 
duties  of  nations  with  respect  to  trade,  but  as  each  state  is  the 
exclusive  judge  of  its  own  duty  in  any  particular  case,  the 
application  of  a  rule  founded  on  generalities  must  always  be 
uncertain.  Therefore,  says  Vattel,  if  nations  wish  to  secure 
to  themselves  something  constant,  punctual  and  determined 
in  trade,  treaties  are  the  only  means  of  procuring  it  (  Vatid, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv,  2,  ch.  2,  §  26 ;  Poky,  M&ral  and  PoL 
Philosophy,  b.  2,  ch.  10 ;  Wheaton,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch. 
4,  §  18,  19 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  148 ;  Massi, 
Droit  Commercial,  tome  1,  §§  46,  et  seq.) 

§17.  With  respect  to  the  mutual  duties  of  states,  not 
established  or  taken  cognizance  of  by  the  positive  law  of 
nations,  but  resting  entirely  on  natural  law,  Vattel  lays  down 
the  general  principle,  that  one  state  owes  to  another  state 
whatever  it  owes  to  itself,  as  &r  as  this  other  stands  in  need 
of  assistance,  and  the  latter  can  grant  it  without  neglecting 
the  duties  it  owes  to  itself.  Such,  he  says,  is  the  eternal  and 
immutable  law  of  nature.  In  limitation,  or  explanation  of 
this  rule,  he  makes  the  following  observations:  ^^  Social 
bodies,  or  sovereign  states,  are  much  more  capable  of  support- 
ing themselves  than  individuals,  and  mutual  assistance  is  not 
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BO  necessary  among  them,  nor  of  such  frequent  use.  Now, 
whatever  a  nation  can  do  itself,  no  succor  is  there  due  to  it 
from  others."  ( Vatiel,  Droit  des  0ms,  liv.  2,  ch.  1,  §  8 ;  Puf- 
fendorf,  de  Jut.  Nat  et  Oen.j  lib.  8,  cap.  8 ;  Bitrlamaquiy  Droit 
-de  la  Nat.  et  des  OenSy  tome  8,  pt  8,  ch.  4 ;  De  FelicCj  Droit  de 
la  Nat.  et  des  OenSy  tome  2,  lee.  16 ;  Biquebney  Derecho  Pub. 
Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  4.) 

§18.  Among  the  mutual  duties  of  states,  arising  from 
natural  law,  are  the  offices  of  humanity,  such  as  relieving  the 
distresses  and  wants  of  others,  so  far  as  is  reconcilable  with 
our  duty  toward  ourselves.  Thus,  if  a  nation  is  suffering 
under  a  famine,  all  others  having  a  quantity  of  provisions, 
are  bound  to  relieve  its  distress,  yet,  without  thereby  expos- 
ing themselves  to  want.  "But,"  continues  Vattel,  "if  this 
nation  is  able  to  pay  for  the  provisions  thus  furnished,  it  is 
entirely  lawful  to  sell  them  at  a  reasonable  rate  ;  for  what  it 
can  procure  is  not  due  to  it,  and,  consequently,  there  is  no 
obligation  of  giving  for  nothing  such  things  as  it  is  able  to 
purchase.  Succor,  in  such  a  severe  extremity,  is  essentially 
agreeable  to  human  nature,  and  a  civil  nation  very  seldom 
is  seen  to  be  absolutely  wanting  in  such."  Contributions  of 
provisions,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  the  starv- 
ing population  of  Ireland  and  Madeira,  are  examples  of  the 
performance  of  this  natural  duty.  ( Vattelj  Droit  des  Oens,  liv. 
2,  ch.  1,  §  5;  Burlamaqviy  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  OenSy  tome 
4,  pt  8,  ch.  4 ;  De  JPelice,  Droit  de  la  NsLt.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  16 ; 
Biquehne,  Derecho  Pub.  Inty  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  4.) 

§  19.  The  like  assistance  is  due,  whatever  be  the  calamity 
by  which  a  nation  is  afflicted.  Whole  sections  of  countries 
are  sometimes  devastated  by  floods,  and  cities  and  towns 
destroyed  by  fires  or  earthquakes,  leaving  vast  numbers  of 
people  destitute  of  the  means  of  shelter  or  subsistence.  It 
is,  first,  the  duty  of  their  own  government  to  provide  for 
these  wants ;  but  not  unfrequently  the  calamity  is  so  great 
that  the  government  is  unable  to  give  its  aid  to  the  extent 
and  within  the  time  required  to  render  it  efficacious.  In 
such  cases,  the  laws  of  humanity  would  impose  a  duty  upon 
others.  In  many  instances  of  this  kind,  however,  the  active 
charity  of  individuals  and  communities,  renders  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  governments  of  other  states  unnecessary. 
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But  a  gOTemment  may  always  stimnlate  and  asedst  mch 
charity,  and  by  thas  reflecting  and  giving  effect  to  the  gene- 
ral feelings  of  its  people,  manifest  its  sympathy  and  gene- 
rosity. Of  such  a  character  was  the  assistance  rendered  l^ 
the  government  of  the  United  States  for  transporting  to  Ire* 
land  the  contribntions  of  provisions  spontaneously  ofiered 
by  the  American  people.    ( Vattdj  Droit  des  OefiSy  Uv.  2,  ch. 

1,  §  5 ;  Btirlamaqui,  DroUde  la  Not  etdes  Gem,  tome  4,  pt  8, 
ch.  3 ;  De  Felice^  Droit  de  la  Nat,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  16.) 

§  20.  A  question  here  arises,  how  fiu*  one  state  may  afford 
assistance  to  another  nation  suffering  &mine  and  distresses 
which  immediately  result  from  the  operations  of  a  war.  We 
refer,  of  course,  to  to  the  offices  of  humanity,  and  not  to 
assistance  in  the  means  of  carrying  on  hostilities.  The  fur- 
nishing of  provisions  and  clothing  to  a  starving  and  suffer- 
ing people,  may,  or  may  not,  assist  in  prolonging  the  war. 
In  case  of  a  siege  or  blockade,  no  neutral  state  can  fnmish 
food  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  so  besiged  or  blockaded, 
without  a  violation  of  its  neutral  duties,  no  matter  how  miich 
they  may  suffer,  or  how  strong  may  be  the  dictates  of  huma- 
nity to  relieve  such  suffering.  So,  also,  an  enemy  may  some- 
times devastate  whole  sections  of  a  country,  and  reduce  the 
inhabitants  to  the  miseries  of  famine,  but  this  would  not, 
ip3o  faetOy  justify  another  state  to  furnish  them  with  relief 
The  rights  and  duties  of  the  neutral  will  be  determined  by 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  it  would,  there- 
fore, be  difficult  to  lay  down  any  positive  and  invariable  rule 
on  this  subject  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  when 
the  war  is  ended,  or  its  operations  are  removed  from  the  par- 
ticular place  or  section  of  countiy,  foreign  nations  may  extend 
the  offices  of  humanity  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  a  suffering 
people.  Of  such  a  character  was  the  assistance  rendered  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  the  suffering  inhabitants 
<^  modem  Greece,  in  tbeir  struggle  against  the  Turks.  {Or(h 
Uu8j  de  Jut.  JBd.  ac  Pcu:.^  lib.  S,  cap.  1^  §  5 ;  Byrikershoeky 
Quaeai.  Jur.  Pu6«,  lib.  1,  cap.  11 ;   Vattd,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv. 

2,  eh.  1,  §6;  De  Fdiee,  Drwt  de  la  NaL,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee*  16; 
Jljgruetoe,  Dereeho  Pub.  JbU*,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  4;  Qardner, 
Instituiesy  p.  682.) 
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$21.  Another  qneBtion  disctuBed  by  ptiblicistB  is,  how  far 
it  is  the  duty  of  one  soyereign  state  to  assist  in  preserving 
the  independence  of  another  state  against  the  designs  or 
attacks  of  its  enemies.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  duty 
to  exert  its  moral  influence,  by  way  of  advice,  proffered 
mediation,  etc.,  for  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  object ; 
but  this  duty  toward  odiers  does  not  extend  to  the  use  of 
force.  The  use  of  force  for  the  benefit  of  others,  is  not  a 
matter  of  obUgaJHon,  (unless  of  treaty  stipulation,)  and  the 
question  is  entirely  one  of  poUcy^  which  every  state  deter- 
mines for  itself.  In  Euiopid  the  question  has  been  connected 
with  that  of  preserving  the  equilibrium  of  power,  and  of  pre- 
venting the  aggrandisement  of  a  particular  state  by  the 
absorption  of  the  dominions  of  another ;  as  the  case  of  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey  in  1854.  {VatUl,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch. 
1,  S  4 ;  Fhillimare,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  386,  et  seq. ;  Orto- 
tot,  Domaine  JniemaUamUy  tit  S ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  NaU^ 
ete^  tome  2,  lee.  16 ;  Biquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  InLy  lib.  1,  tit  1, 
cap.  4 ;  Burlamaquij  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gem,  tome  4,  pt 
S,  ch.  3.) 

§  22.  Having  based  the  obligation  of  performing  the  offices 
of  humanity  solely  on  the  law  of  nature,  Yattel  infers  that 
no  nation  can  refuse  them  to  another  on  the  plea  of  a 
difference  of  religious  belief.  ^^  A  conformity  of  belief  and 
worship,"  he  says,  ^^may  become  a  new  tie  of  friendship 
between  nations,  but  no  difference  in  them  can  warrant  us  to 
lay  aside  the  quality  of  humanity,  or  the  sentiments  annexed 
to  it"  He  quotes  with  approbation  the  conduct  of  Pope 
Benedict  JU.V,  who,  on  being  informed  that  several  Dutch 
ships  at  Oivita  Vecchia,  could  not  put  to  sea  for  fear  of  some 
Algerine  corsairs,  immediately  ordered  the  frigates  of  the 
aodesiastioal  states  to  convoy  them  out  of  danger;  and  his 
nuncio  at  Brussels  was  directed  to  signify  to  the  states- 
gctneral  that  His  Holiness  would  perform  the  duties  of 
humanity  without  reference  to  any  difference  of  religion. 
7be  same  rules  extends  to  commencial  rivals.  The  &ct  that 
;a  state,  or  any  of  its  inhabitants,  are  our  rivals  in  trade,  would 
£imish  us  with  no  excuse  for  neglecting  toward  tiiem  the 
duties  of  humanity;  on  the  contrary,  those  engaged  in  like 
jlWRsnits  are  usuallj  best  acquainted  with  each  others  wants, 
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and  best  able  to  relieve  each  others  necessitieB.  It  also 
extends  to  cases  of  national  hostility.  Frequent  wars  and 
mutual  aggressions  sometimes  produce  feelings  of  deep-seated 
hostility  between  citizens  and  subjects  of  different  states. 
Such  enmities  do  not  in  any  way  effect  the  general  obliga- 
tions of  humanity ;  unfortunately,  however,  they  are  not 
unfrequently  made  a  pretext  or  excuse  for  neglecting  their 
performance.  The  excuse  is  not  admissible  in  morality,  nor 
will  it  ever  avail  much  in  the  general  opinion  of  the  world. 
National  enmities,  and  national  vanities,  often  blunt  the 
sense  of  natural  and  moral  duty,  and  are  sometimes  mistaken 
for  patriotism.  (  Fa/tei,  lyroiii  des  Gens^  liv.  2,  ch.  1,  §§  16, 16 ; 
Leibevy  Political  Ethics^  b.  8,  §§  65-67 ;  De  Felice^  Droit  de  la 
NaLj  etc.j  tome  2,  lee.  16 ;  Burhnnaqui^  Droit  de  la  NaL  ei  des 
Gens^  tome  4,  pt.  8,  ch.  8 ;  GcerOj  De  OfficOs^  lib  3,  cap.  6.) 
§  28.  As  the  reciprocation  of  the  duties,  or  offices  of  huma- 
nity, says  Vattel,  "  is  to  take  place  betwixt  nation  and  nation, 
according  as  one  stands  in  need,  and  the  the  other  can  reasona- 
bly comply  with  them,  every  nation  being  free,  independent, 
'  and  having  the  disposal  of  its  actions,  each  is  to  consider 
whether  its  situation  warrants  asking  or  granting  anything 
on  this  head.  Every  nation  has  a  right  to  ask  of  another 
that  assistance  and  kind  offices  which  it  conceives  itself  to 
stand  in  need  of.  This  it  cannot  be  denied  without  injury. 
If  the  demand  be  unnecessary  it  is  thereby  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  duty;  but  herein  it  does  not  depend  on  the  judgment  of 
another.  A  nation  has  a  right  of  asking,  but  not  of  requir- 
ing.'' Again,  the  same  author  remarks  that  these  offices  of 
humanity,  "  being  due  only  in  necessity,  and  by  a  nation 
which  can  comply  with  them  without  being  wanting  to 
itself;  the  nation  which  is  applied  to,  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  right  of  judging  whether  the  case  really  demands  them^ 
and  whether  circumstances  will  allow  it  to  grant  them  con- 
sistently with  what  is  owing  to  its  own  safety  and  concerns. 
For  instance,  a  nation  is  in  want  of  com,  and  makes  a  demand 
to  purchase  of  another,  this  latter  is  to  judge  whether  such 
a  compliance  will  not  expose  itself  to  scarcity ;  and  a  denial 
is  to  be  acquiesced  in  without  resentment"  {Vattely  Droit 
des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  1,  §  9 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  NaL,  efc., 
tome  2,  lee.  16 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  ei  des  Gms^ 
tome  4,  pt  8,  ch.  8 ;  Gardner,  Institutes,  p.  682.) 
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§  24.  With  respect  to  the  rale  and  measure  of  the  duties 
of  nations  to  eirtend  to  others  the  offices  of  humanity  and 
assistance,  Vattiel  makes  the  following  sensible  and  judicious 
remarks:  " Melancholy  experience  shows  that  most  nations 
mind  only  strengthening  and  enriching  themselves,  at  the 
expense  of  others,  or  lording  it  over  them,  and  even,  if  an 
opportunity  ofters,  of  oppressing  and  bringing  them  under 
the  yoke.  Prudence  does  not  allow  us  to  strengthen  an 
enemy,  or  him  in  whom  we  discover  a  desire  of  plundering 
and  oppressing  us,  and  the  care  of  our  safety  forbids  it.  We 
have  seen  that  a  nation  does  not  owe  its  assistance  and  the 
offices  of  humanity  to  another  any  further  than  as  they  are 
reconcilable  with  the  duties  toward  itself.  Hence,  it  evi- 
dently follows,  that  though  the  universal  law  of  mankind 
obliges  us  to  grant,  at  all  times,  and  to  all,  even  to  our  ene- 
mies, those  offices  which  are  of  a  tendency  to  render  them 
more  moderate  and  virtuous,  because  no  inconveniency  is  to 
be  feared  from  such  dispositions,  yet  we  are  not  obliged  to 
give  them  such  succors  as  probably  may  be  pernicious  to 
ourselves.  Thus,  the  exceeding  importance  of  trade,  not 
only  to  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  life,  but  likewise 
to  the  forces  of  a  state  for  furnishing  it  with  the  means  of 
defending  itself  against  its  enemies,  and  the  insatiable  avi- 
dity of  those  nations  which  seek  totally  to  engross  it  exclu- 
sive of  others;  thus,  I  say,  these  circumstances  authorize  a 
nation,  possessed  of  a  branch  of  trade,  or  the  secret  of  some 
important  manufacture  or  fabric,  to  reserve  to  itself  those 
sources  of  wealth,  and  so  far  from  communicating  them,  to 
take  measures  against  it ;  but  things  necessary  to  the  life  or 
conveniency  of  others,  this  nation  must  sell  them  at  a  reason- 
able price,  and  not  abuse  its  monopoly  by  iniquitous  and 
hateful  exactions.  ♦  *  ♦  As  to  things  more  directly  use- 
ful for  war,  a  people  is  under  no  obligation  of  selling  them 
to  others  of  whom  it  has  any  well-grounded  suspicion ;  and 
even  prudence  declares  against  it"  ( Vattely  Droit  des  Qena, 
liv.  2,  ch.  1,  §  16 ;  Cicero,  de  OfficnSy  lib.  8,  cap.  6 ;  De  Felice, 
Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  16 ;  Burhmaqui,  Droit  de  la 
Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  4,  pt.  3,  ch.  3.) 

§25.  Nothing  tends  more  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and 
the  general  comity  and  intercourse  of  nation^,  than  mutual 
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friendship  and  kind  offices.  The  cultivation  of  international 
good*will  and  friendship  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  first  and 
highest  duties  imposed  upon  every  sovereign  state.  B\ilerB| 
however,  are  too  apt  to  neglect  this  duty,  and  to  seek  to  exalt 
their  own  patriotism  hy  depreciating  other  countries,  ^d 
inciting  in  their  own  people  feelings  of  unkindness  and  hos- 
tility to  their  neighbors.  Such  conduct  is  veiy  repreh^nsible> 
and  its  results  are  generally  dangeroqs,  if  not  disastrous. 
For  the  authorities  of  one  state  to  abuse  and  depreciate  the 
government  of  another,  is  a  sure  indication  of  weakness  and 
want  of  civilization  and  refinement  it^ational  irritabilily  is 
mentioned  by  Dymond  as  a  most  prominent  cause  of  war. 
^<  It  is  assumed,"  he  says,  "  not  indeed  upon  the  most  rational 
grounds,  that  the  best  way  of  supporting  the  dignity,  and 
maintaining  the  security  of  a  nation,  is,  when  occasions  of 
disagreement  arise,  to  assume  a  high  attitude  and  a  fearless 
tone.  We  keep  ourselves  in  a  state  of  irritability,  which  is 
continually  alive  to  occasions  of  ofiense,  and  he  that  is  pre- 
pared to  be  offended,  readily  finds  offenses.  *  *  *  So 
well,  indeed,  is  national  irritability  known  to  be  an  efficient 
cause  of  war,  that  they  who,  from  any  motive,  wish  to  pro- 
mote it,  endeavor  to  rouse  the  temper  of  a  people  by  stimu- 
lating their  passions,  just  as  the  boys  in  our  streets  stimulate 
two  dogs  to  fight.  These  persons  talk  of  insults,  or  the 
encroachments,  or  the  contempts  of  the  destined  enemy,  with 
every  artifice  of  aggravation ;  they  tell  us  of  foreigners  who 
want  to  trample  upon  our  rights,  of  rivals  who  ridicule  our 
power,  of  foes  who  will  crush,  and  of  tyrants  who  will  enslave 
us.  They  pursue  their  object,  certainly,  by  efficacious  means ; 
they  desire  war,  and,  therefore,  irritate  our  passions;  and 
when  men  are  angiy,  they  are  easily  persuaded  to  fight." 
{Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  1,  ^§11, 12;  Dymond^  Es- 
says on  the  Prin.  of  Morality^  essay  8,  ch.  19 ;  Ik  Felice^  JOroU 
de  la  Nat.,  eic.y  tome  2,  lee.  16 ;  Burlamaqid,  Droit  de  la  Nat, 
et  des  Gens,  tome  4,  pt.  8,  ch.  8.) 
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eONTBlfTS. 

2  1.  Duty  of  moderation  in  international  dispates  —  J  2.  Two  classes  of  means 
Ibr  tbeir  settlement  —  |  3.  Amicable  accommodation —  J  4.  Compromise  — 
{  6.  Mediation  —  }  6.  Rejection  of  oilers  of  mediation  —  f  7.  Arbitration  — 
{  8.  ConferenccB  and  congresses-^ §9.  Retortion-**  J  10.  ReUliation — }  11. 
Nature  of  reprisals  —  J  12.  General  and  special  reprisal — ^  13.  Positive 
and  negative  reprisals — ]  14.  Seizure  of  the  thing  in  dispute — {  15.  Ne- 
ce8sit3r  of  proving  title  before  seizure —  {  16.  Iteprisals  upon  persons — J  1  *I. 
Seisare  and  punisliment  of  the  individuals  offending  —  {  18.  If  the  gor- 
emment  of  the  offenders,  aesame  tktlr' aet8-<^}  19.  Case  of  McLeod — " 
2  20.  Decision  of  the  New  York  court — |  21.  Opinion  of  Mr.  Webster^— 
{  22.  The  New  York  decision  not  authority — }  23.  Opinions  of  American 
writers  —  }24.  Opinions  of  Earopean  publicists  —  J  25.  Embargoes  of  pro- 
perty fiMind  within  territory  of  injured  state — 1 26.  General  effect  of  rcprf- 
sals,  seizurea  and  embargoes — {  27.  Sir  William  So.')tt'S  opinion  of  the 
embargoes  of  1803 — {  28.  Reprisals  and  en^argoes,  by  whom  authorised 
—  2  29.  In  general,  not  in  favor  of  foreigners — J  30.  May  be  in  favor  of 
domiciled  aliens. 

§  1.  The  precepts  of  morality,  as  well  as  the  priocipleft  of 
public  law,  by  which  human  society  is  governed,  render 
it  obligatory  upon'  a  state,  before  resorting  to  arms,  to  try 
every  pacific  mode  of  settling  its  disputes  with  others, 
whether  such  disputes  arise  from  rights  denied,  or  injuries 
received.  This  moderation  is  the  more  necessary,  as  it  not 
unfrequeutly  happens  that  what  is  at  first  looked  upon  as  an 
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injury  or  an  insnlt,  is  found,  upon  a  more  deliberate  exami- 
nation, to  be  a  mistake  rather  than  an  act  of  malice,  or  one 
designed  to  give  offense.     Moreover,  the  injury  may  result 
from  the  acts  of  inferior  persons,  which  may  not  receive  the 
approbation  of  their  own  government.    A  little  moderation 
and  delay,  in  such  cases,  may  bring  to  the  offended  party  a 
just  satisfaction;   whereas,  rash  and  precipitate  measures 
often  lead  to  the  shedding  of  much  innocent  blood.    The 
moderation  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
case  of  the  burning  of  the  American  steamboat "  Caroline," 
in  1887,  by  a  British  officer,  led  to  an  amicable  adjustment 
of  the  difficulties  arising  from  a  violation  of  neutral  terri- 
tory, and  saved  both  countries  from  the  disasters  of  a  bloody 
war.    The  moderation  of  the  British  admiral,  in  the  recent 
affair  of  San  Juan  Island,  is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 
{Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §§  323,  et  seq. ;  Webster, 
Dip.  and  Of.  Papers,  pp.  104,  etseq. ;  liiquelme,  Derecho  Pub. 
Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  8 ;  Burlamaqyi,  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des 
Qens,  tome  5.  pt.  4,  ch.  4 ;  Presidents  Message,  Dec,  1859.) 
§  2.  The  different  modes  of  terminating  disputes  between 
independent  states,  short  of  actual  war,  are  divided  into  two 
classes :  first,  amicable,  or  measures  taken  vid  amioabiU;  and 
second,  forcible,  or  measures  taken  vid  facta.    The  amicable 
modes  or  measures  have  been  variously  divided  by  publicists; 
the  division  most  generally  adopted  is,  into  accommodation, 
compromise,  mediation,  arbitration,  and  conference.    The/or- 
cible  modes  or  measures  are  commonly  known  as  retortion, 
retaliation,  reprisal,  seizure,  and  embargo.     These  divisions 
.  are,  perhaps,  not  the  most  natural,  nor  are  the  lines  of  distinc- 
tion between  them  always  obvious  or  easily  drawn.   Neverthe- 
less, as  they  have  been  adopted  by  writers  of  authority,  and 
as  these  several  terms  are  frequently  used  in  works  on  inter- 
national law,  and  require  to  be  defined,  we  shall  proceed  to 
discuss  each  one  separately.    ( Vattel,  Droit  des  Oens,  liv.  2, 
ch.  18,  §§826,  et  seq.;   Wheaton,  Elem.  Ini,  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  1, 
§  1 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  2 ;   WUdman,  Int.  Law, 
vol.  1,  ch.  6 ;   Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;   Wolfius,  Jus 
Gm^jtMy  cap.  5 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  106;  Bello,  De- 
recho  Intemaeional,  pt.  1,  cap.  11,  §  1,) 
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§  8.  Amicable  accommodation  is  where  each  party  candidly 
examines  the  subject  of  dispute,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  pre- 
serve  peace,  by  doing  full  justice  to  the  other.    In  such  cases, 
all  doubtfiil  points  of  etiquette  will  be  yielded,  and  all  uncer- 
tain and  imaginary  rights  will  be  voluntarily  renounced,  in 
order  to  affect  an  amicable  adjustment  of  differences.    If  no 
compromise  of  the  right  in  dispute  can  be  effected,  the  ques- 
tion will  be  avoided  by  the  substitution   of  some  other 
arrangement  which  may  be  mutually  satisfectory.     Such  con- 
duct is  worthy  of  great  and  magnanimous  nations ;  weaker 
states  seldom  act  with  so  much  moderation.    An  example  of 
amicable  accommodation  is  found  in  the  adjustment,  by  the 
treaty  of  Washington,  in  1842,  of  the  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  with  respect  to  the  right 
claimed  by  the  latter  to  visit  the  vessels  of  the  former  in 
search  for  slavers  on  the  coast  of  Africa.     {Vatiel,  Droit  des 
Gem,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §226;   Web8i4!r,  Dip.  and  Off.  Papers,  pp. 
72,  et  seq.;   Wh^aUm,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  685,  et  seq.; 
JSeffUr,  Droit  International,  §  107 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional, 
pt  1,  ch.  11,  §  1 ;  Biqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  1, 
cap.  8.) 

§  4.  Compromise  is  where  the  two  parties,  without  attempt- 
ing to  decide  upon  thfe  justice  of  their  conflicting  pretentions, 
agree  to  recede  on  both  sides,  and  either  to  divide  the  thing 
in  dispute,  or  to  indemnify  the  claimant  who  surrenders  his 
share  to  the  other.    As  examples  of  compromise,  we  may 
refer  to  the  negotiations  terminating  in  the  treaty  of  1842, 
by  which  the  Maine  boundary  question  was  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  and  to  the  negotiations  terminating  in  the  treaty  of. 
1846,  by  which  the  Oregon  difficulty  was  formally  disposed 
of.     Accommodation  is  a  particular  kind  of  compromise,  and 
has  therefore  been  deemed  by  some  to  be  improperly  classed 
as  a  distinct  measure.    ( Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18, 
§  827 ;   Webster,  Dip.  and  Off.  Papers,  p.  32,  et.  seq. ;   U.  S. 
Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  8,  p.  582,  etc. ;  Heffter,  Droit  Interna' 
tiorud,  §  109 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  11,  §  1 ; 
Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1.  tit.  1.  cap.  8.) 

§5.  Mediation  is  where  a  common  friend  interposes  his 
good  offices  to  bring  the  contending  parties  to  a  mutual 
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tmder^t^Jxdu]^.  ^  thia  friend  act&  tli^  p^rt  of  %  coorciliator, 
rath,9jr  tli9,u  s^  jucjge^,  \»  may,  while  ff^vpriijig  the  weH-founded 
claixaa  of  one  |)arty,  seek  to  ind,uce  him  to  relax  something 
of  y^  pife,teflitioi^s,  if  nepeaa^iy,  in  order  to  secure  pe^ce* 
Tlji,^  mediator  ia,  essentially  different  from  the  arbitrator,^ 
altjjpugh  he  freq,n,^ntly  aasuipei^  the  h^ttei;  office  also ;  heroes, 
not  decide  upon  apy  of  the  n;i8^tters  in  dispute,  but  Pfterejy 
seaka  to,  reconcile  conflicting  opinions,  and  to  nioderate 
adyetrse  pretentions^  By  thus  calming  the  m,inds  of  th.e  4ia- 
putanta,  and,  disposing  them  to  a  reasonable  accommod^tvpiii 
oi^  QQ^Diproinise,  the  mediator  may  often  avert  the  ^yils  and 
ci^a^iitiea  of  a  i^esort  %o,  ^ya^.  l^he  task  is  a  very  delicate  one,, 
aQxJi  the  office  of  mediator  requires  great  integrity  a,Qd,  strict 
impt^rtiality,  for  u^oless  he  possess,  these  q|U^Uties  iii  %  pre- 
eminent degree,  his  efforts  will  not  be  likely  to  bring  aj^oi^t^ 
the  desired  reconciliation,  of  the  disputants.  Hubner  deiems 
it  incT;mbent,  upon  neutrala  generally,  to  ^ct  the  part^  of 
mediMitors,  in  order  to  preveijit,  if  possible,  the  breaking  out 
of  WW-  But  G^lianji  is  of  ppinion  that»,  although  the^ppst  of 
m^iatoc  may  be  accepted,  the  office  i^,  rather  to  be  avoided 
than  sought,  on  account  of  the  danger  to  the  mediator  of 
compromising  his  neutrality.  Phillimore  prefers  the  christ- 
ian principle  of  Hubner,  to  the  more  safe^  expediency  of  Gali- 
aniji^  but  adds  that  "much  must  depend  upon  the  subject  of 
dispute,  the  character  of  the  disputants,  and  upon  the  posi- 
tion and  authority  of  the  state  which  tenders  the  good  offices." 
{Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §  828;  Wheaton,  Elem. 
InL  LaWy  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §  13 ;  PhiUimore^^  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  8, 
§  4 ;  Hubner y  De  la  Saisie  des  Bailments  Neu.j  tome  1,  pt.  1,  ch. 
2,^§  11;  GhUianif  de*Doveri  de  Principi  Neu.,  c.  9,  p.  162; 
GfLvdeny  de  la  IHplomaiie^  tome  1,  p.  486,  note ;  Heffter^  Droit 
IntemalunuiLlj  §  109 ;  BeUo^  Derecho  International^  pt  1,  cap. 
11,  §  1 ;  Riqydmey  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  8 ; 
Beaij  Science  du  Qouvemement,  tome  6^  ch.  3,  sec.  JB.) 

§^6,  Arbitraficn  is  ^yhere  the  decision  of  a  dispute  is  left  to 
arbit^ra^rschpsi^n  by  comnapn  agreement.  If  the  contend- 
ing parties  have.agreed^  to  abide  by  the  decision  ot  these  refe- 
rees, they  are  bound  to  do  so,  except  in  cases  where  the  award 
is  obtained  by  collusion,  or  is  not  confined  within  the  limits  of 
tbe  submission.   It  is  usualto  specify  in  the  agreement  to  aibi- 
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t^atle,  the  \BXa(it  qhestiohe  whict  are  to  be  dtecid^d  by  tbe  ^rbi- 
tratoi*8,  and  if  they  exceed  these  pi*eci8e  botinds,  ftnd  Jiretend 
to  dedide  npon  othet  points  than  those  bubmitted  to  thetii, 
their  decision  is  in  no  respects  binding.  Thus,  the  aw£kid 
of  the  kin^  of  the  Netherlands,  on  refeirence  by  trealy^  in 
1827,  of  the  question  of  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the 
the  United  States,  not  being  a  decision  of  the  question  Wb- 
mitted  to  hini^  bht  a  proposal  for  a  cotnpromifie^  tnis  not 
regarded  as  binding  either  upon  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain^  and  was  rejected  by  both,  the  dispute  beilig  after- 
ward amicably  settled  by  the  parties  themselves. 

The  following  rules,  mostly  deri\'ed  from  the  civil  law, 
have  been  applied  to  international  arbitrators^  where  not 
otherwise  provided  in  the  articles  of  reference.  If  there  be 
an  uneven  number,  the  decision  of  a  minority  is  conclusive. 
If  there  be  only  twOj  and  they  differ  in  opinion,  they  cannot 
call  in  a  third  as  umpire.  The  arbitration  is  dissolved  by 
the  death  of  any  one  of  the  referees.  A  decision  once  for- 
mally, delivered  cannot  be  reconsidered  without  a  new  ligree- 
ment,  for,  when  the  opinion  is  delivered,  the  arbitration  is 
fhmctMs  offieio.  The  arbitrators  do  not  guarantee  the  execu- 
tion of  their  award,  and  have  no  power  to  enforce  it  Where 
the  question  is  territorial,  they  cannot  determine  the  posses- 
sion as  distinguished  from  the  right  of  property ;  for^  by  the 
law  of  nations,  the  right  of  property  draws  after  it  the  right 
of  possession,  and  the  owner  is  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  the 
poesession  of  another,  nor  is  the  possessor  to  be  disturbed 
in  his  possession  till  the  question  of  ownership  is  determined. 
But  this  does  not  preclude  the  arbitrators  from  inquiring 
into  all  the  circumstances  of  possession  as  part  of  the  evi- 
dence of  title.  In  other  words,  they  must  determine  the 
question  of  ownership  from  which  follows  the  right  of  pos- 
session, and  not  upon  the  latter  as  a  right  distinct  from  the 
the  former.  ( Vattd,  Droit  des  (?en5,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §  829;  Whea- 
Urn  JSlem.  InL  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  1, 1 13,  note ;  President's  Ahmud 
Message,  1831;  Am.  Ann.  Register ^  1830-1,  p.  l46;  PhiUimorej 
On  InL  Law,  vol.  t,  §  3 ;  Voei,  Cam.  ad  Pandect,  lib.  4,  t.  8 ; 
iVUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  I,  p.  l86  j  Qrotius.  de  Jur.  Bel  ac 
Pac.,  lib.  3,  cap.  20,  §48;  Paffendorf,  de  Jur.  Nai.  ei  Genk^ 
lib.  5,  cap.  Ig^  §6;  JSeffier,  Droit  Memationai,  §  109;  Bella, 
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Derecho  Intemacimalj  pt.  1,  cap.  11,  §  1 ;  JHquebney  Dereeho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  8 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nai.  et 
des  Gens  J  tome  6,  pt.  4,  ch.  4 ;  Bealj  Science  du  Qouvememeni^ 
tome  5,  ch.  3,  sec.  8.) 

§  7.  Offers  to  arbitrate  are  not  always  accepted,  nor  is  the 
state  declining  the  proposal  bound  to  give  any  reasons  in 
justification  for  rejecting  the  proposal  of  the  other  disputant, 
or  the  proffer  of  a  third  power  to  act  as  arbitrator.  "  It  can- 
not," says  Phillimore,  "be  laid  down  as  a  general  and 
unqualified  proposition,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  states  to  adopt 
this  mode  of  trial.  There  may,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
no  third  state  willing,  or  qualified  in  all  respects,  for  so  ardu- 
ous and  invidious  a  task.  Moreover,  a  state  may  feel  that 
the  contested  right  is  one  of  vital  importance,  and  one 
which  she  is  not  justified  in  submitting  to  the  decision  of 
any  arbiter  or  arbiters."  By  refusing  either  to  arbitrate,  or 
to  accept  an  offered  arbiter,  we  do  not  justly  incur  the  sus- 
picion that  our  intentions  are  unreasonable  or  our  demands 
exorbitant.  Nevertheless,  if  the  question  is  not  one  of  vital 
or  of  very  serious  importance,  and  we  refuse  to  resort  to  this 
or  any  other  amicable  mode  of  settlement,  such  suspicion 
will  be  most  likely  to  arise.  The  refusal  to  accept  the  media- 
tion of  a  third  party,  not  acting  as  arbiter  or  judge,  but  sim- 
ply as  a  conciliator,  would  very  seldom  be  justifiable.  {Vat- 
tely  Droit  des  Oens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18 ,  §  329 ;  Wheatm,  Elem.  Int. 
Law^  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §  13,  note ;  Phillimore,  On.  Int.  Law.,  vol.  3, 
§  3 ;  BeUoy  Derecho  Iniemacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  11,  §§1,  2 ;  Heffter, 
Droit  International,  §  109 ;  Miquelme,  Derecho  Pah.  Int.,  lib.  1, 
tit.  1,  cap.  8.) 

§  8.  Conferences  and  international  congresses  have  frequently 
been  resorted  to,  where  differences  exist  between  several 
states,  and  they  are  willing  to  discuss  them  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation, in  order  to  bring  them  to  an  amicable  settlement. 
They  are  also  often  resorted  to  after  the  termination  of  a  gene- 
ral war,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  settling  questions 
growing  out  of  the  operations  of  the  war,  and  not  included 
in  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  Other  states  than 
those  who  are  parties  to  the  dispute,  being  interested  in  the 
determination  of  the  questions  submitted,  or  at  least  in  the 
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preeer^ation  of  peace,  are  most  usually  invited  to  take  part  in 
these  conferences.  In  order  to  afford  a  prospect  of  success 
in  these  deliberations,  the  plenipotentiaries  sent  to  these 
congresses  should  be  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  effect  a 
just  and  amicable  settlement  of  the  questions  to  be  discussed. 
This,  however,  has  not  often  been  the  case.  The  congresses 
of  Cambray,  in  1724,  and  of  Soissons,  in  1728,  are  characte- 
rized by  Vattel  as  "  dull  farces  played  on  the  political  thea- 
ter, in  which  the  principal  actors  were  less  desirous  of  pro- 
ducing an  accommodation,  than  of  appearing  to  desire  it/' 
Moreover,  they  have  generally  been  under  the  control  of  the 
great  European  monarchical  states  and  republics,  or  the 
smaller  sovereignties  have  had  very  little  weight  in  their 
deliberations.  Thus,  the  congresses  of  Paris  and  Vienna,  in 
1814  and  1815,  were  mainly  meetings  of  conquerors,  for 
dividing  among  themselves  the  spoils  of  conquest,  and  for 
mutually  agreeing  among  themselves  to  what  extent  each  of 
the  greater  powers  should  be  permitted  to  rob  its  weaker 
neighbors.  "  We  know  from  history,"  says  Phillimore,  "that 
congresses  of  crowned  heads  have  not  always  proved  them- 
selves to  be  impartial  or  competent  tribunals  of  international 
law."  For  this  reason,  smaller  states  seldom  willingly  sub- 
mit their  disputes  to  the  decision  of  such  tribunals.  The 
congress  of  Paris,  in  1856,  by  the  justice  of  its  acts,  somewhat 
redeemed  the  general  reputation  of  European  conventions  of 
nations.  The  right  of  such  bodies  to  intervene  in  the  affitirs 
of  states,  has  been  discussed  in  another  place,  and  will  again 
be  alluded  to  in  the  chapter  on  the  different  kinds  of  wars. 
{VcUUl,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §330;  Phillimore,  On 
Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §398;  vol.  2,  §3;  Vide  Ante,  chapter  iv., 
OTuf  P(w^  chapter  xiv. ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  ^2i0;  Bur- 
lamaqm,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  6,  pt.  4,  ch.  4.) 

§9.  Retortion,  called  by  some  amicable  retaliation,  and 
retortion  de  droit,  is  where  one  nation  applies,  in  its  transac- 
tions with  the  other,  the  same  rule  of  conduct  by  which  that 
other  is  governed  under  similar  circumstances.  Thus,  if  one 
state  should  make  aggressive  laws  respecting  the  property, 
or  trade,  or  personal  rights  of  the  citizens  of  another  state, 
the  latter  may  retort,  by  enacting  similar  laws  against  the 
citiaens  of  the  former.    There  is  nothing  in  this  contrary  to 
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ju$tici3  and  aound  policj,  eo  long  as  it  does  not  de^nerato 
into  cruel  and  barbarous  treatment  of  private  individoids. 
This  kind  of  retaliation  usually  follows  the  breach  of  what 
are  called  imperfect  obligations,  and  which  do  not  justify  a 
report  to  forcible  measures.  ( VaUd^  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2, 
cb.  18,  §  841 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  1 ; 
MartenSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  254 ;  The  Girolamo,  8 
Hagff.  Mep.j  p.  186;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6;  PhUli^ 
more,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  16 ;  vol.  2,  §  8 ;  Manning,  Law  of 
Ifations,  p.  105 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  1,  ch.  16; 
Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  liv.  6,  §8;  BaynemL,  Inst,  du  Droit 
NaL,  liv.  2,  ch.  12;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §§110,  111.) 

§10.  MeiaUation,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  vindictive 
retaliation,  or  retorsio  facii,  is  where  one  state  seeks  to  make 
another,  or  its  citizens,  suffer  the  same  amount  of  evil  which 
the  It^tter  has  inflicted  upon  the  former.  Retaliation  should 
be  limited  to  such  punishments  as  may  be  requisite  for  our 
own  safety  and  the  good  of  society;  beyond  this  it  cannot  be 
justified.  We  have  no  right  to  mutilate  the  ambassador  of  a 
barbarous  power,  because  his  sovereign  has  treated  our 
ambassador  in  that  manner,  nor  to  put  prisoners  and  hosta- 
ges to  death,  and  to  destroy  private  property,  merely  because 
o.ur  enemy  has  done  this  to  us ;  for  no  individual  is  justly 
chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  a  personal  crime  for  the  acts 
of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Retaliation  of 
this  kind  should  be  confined,  as  a  general  rule,  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  have  committed  the  violation  of  public  law. 
There  may  be  extraordinary  cases  which  constitute  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  but  these  must  be  judged  according  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  by  which  they  are  attended.  "  lustan* 
ces  of  resolutions  to  retaliate  on  innocent  prisoners  of  war," 
says  Kent,  ^'  occurred  in  this  country  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  as  well  as  during  that  of  1812;  but  there  was 
no  instance  in  which  reUtliation,  beyond  the  measure  of 
secure  confinement,  took  place  in  respect  to  prisoners  of  war." 
Vindictive  retaliation  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  property 
of  the  offending  state  or  individual,  but  such  acts  are  usually 
of  a  belligerent  character,  and  will  be  discussed  in  another 
place,  {Hutherforth,  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  15 ;  Martens^  Pre^ 
da  du  Droit  des  Gens^  §  258,  note ;  Keni^  Com.  on  4m.  ZfiWy 
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ToL  1,  pp.  9&^M ;  Jounudi  of  Oongress  imder  the  Oonfed.y  toL 
2,  |««  245;  vol.  7,  pp.  9-147 ;  vol.  6,  p.  10 ;  PrendmeB  Messages^ 
Dec.  7tli,  1818,  and  Oct  28th^  1614 ;  Vatid,  Drak  dee  Gens, 
liv,  2,  ch.  18,  §  889;  Mcammg,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  106;  Orto* 
laUj  JXploTnalie  de  laMer,  liv.  1,  ch.  16 ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie, 
liv.  6,  §  3 ;  JRojfneval^  Inst,  du  Droit  Not.,  liv.  2,  cb.  12 ;  Klu- 
ber,  DroU  des  Gens  Mod.,  §  284 ;  Heffter,  DroU  International,  §§ 
110,  111;  BeUOy  Dereeho  Iniemacianal,  pt.  1,  cap.  11,  §  8.) 

§  11.  Reprisals  are  resorted  to  for  the  redress  of  injuries 
iniicted  upon  the  state,  in  its  collective  capacity,  or  upon  the 
rights  of  individuals  to  whom  it  owes  protection  in  return 
for  their  allegiance.  They  consist  in  the  forcible  taking  of 
things  belonging  to  the  offending  state,  or  of  its  subjects, 
and  holding  them  until  a  satisfactory  reparation  is  made  for 
the  alleged  injury.  If  the  dispute  is  afterward  arranged,  the 
things  thus  taken  by  way  of  reprisal  are  restored,  or,  if  con- 
fiscated and  sold,  are  paid  for  with  interest  and  damages  ;  but 
if  war  should  result,  they  are  condemned  and  disposed  of  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  captured  property,  taken  as  prize  of 
war.  As  reprisals  bring  us  to  the  awftil  confines  of  actual 
war,  it  is  proper  to  inquire  what  kind  of  injuries,  inflicted 
upon  the  state  collectively,  or  upon  its  individual  members, 
jQstify  a  resort  to  so  dangerous  a  measure  of  redress.  It  is 
only  in  cases  where  justice  has  been  plainly  denied,  or  most 
vnreasonabhf  delayed,  that  a  sovereign  state  can  be  justified  in 
authorizing  reprisals  upon  the  property  of  another  nation. 
Moreover,  the  delay  must  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  render 
it  tantamount  to  a  denial  of  justice.  Thus,  if  the  claim  be  a 
national  one,  it  must  be  properly  demanded,  and  the  demand 
refused.  If  it  be  of  an  individual,  the  claimant  must  first 
exhaust  the  legal  remedies  in  the  tribunals  of  the  state 
fiom  which  the  claim  is  due,  and  after  an  absolute  denial  of 
jQstice  by  such  tribunals,  his  own  government  must  make 
the  demand  of  the  sovereign  authorities  of  the  offending 
nation.  Although  the  presumption  of  law  is  clearly  in  favor 
of  the  decisions  of  the  lawfully  constituted  tribunals  of  a 
stale,  yet,  if  it  is  plain  that  justice  has  been  administered  par-> 
tially,  and  im  a  difierent  manner  to  the  foreigner  than  to  the 
subject,  the  government  of  the  injured  party  may,  notwith- 
standing Buck  decision,  demand  jtistice,  and  if  it  be  refdsed, 
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resort  to  repriaals*  It  was  a  doctrine  of  the  Boman  Iaw,.that 
an  unjust  sentence  does  not  extinguish  a  just  debt  Subjects 
must  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  law,  however  great  the 
injustice ;  but  foreigners  are  under  no  such  obligation,  for 
their  own  state  may,  by  force,  compel  the  execution  of  justice 
on  their  behalf.  In  1860,  the  British  government  author- 
ised reprisals  upon  the  Greeks  for  a  claim  of  one  Pacifico,  a 
British  subject,  who  had  not  first  prosecuted  it  in  the  Greek 
tribunals.  The  [protest  of  the  Greek  government,  and  the 
remonstrance  addressed  by  Russia  to  the  British  government, 
contain  a  strong  but  dignified  rebuke  for  an  act  so  manifestly 
in  violation  of  international  law;  moreover,  the  conduct  of  the 
British  foreign  minister,  was  censured  by  a  large  majority 
of  the  house  of  peers.  The  mediation  of  France  effected 
an  adjustment  of  the  dispute,  and  the  claim  of  Pacifico,  for 
twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds 
one  shilling  and  four  pence,  was  referred  to  commission- 
ers appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  awarded  to  him  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds !  What  a  paltry  sum  for  a 
great  nation  to  authorize  reprisals  upon  a  weaker  state,  and 
that,  too,  without  first  makiog  the  proper  and  legal  demand ! 
{Vaiiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  § 842;  Wheaim,  EUm. 
Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §§  1,  2 ;  Kentj  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  voL 

1,  pp.  60,  61;  Bynkershoeky  Quest  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  24; 
Emerigan,  TraiU  des  Assurances,  ch.  12,  sec.  36 ;  PkiUimore,  On 
Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  8-24 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  8, 
cap.  2,  §  6 ;  British  Annual  Reg.,  1860,  vol.  92,  pp.  281-286 ; 
Hansard,  Pari.  Deb.,  1860 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer., 
tome  1,  ch.  16 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  106-111 ;  Mar- 
tens, Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  266-268 ;  Pistqyejst  Duverdy, 
Traiti  des  Prises,  tit.  1,  ch.  3,  sec.  3 ;  Moser,  Versuch,  etc.,  b. 
8,  p.  604;  Heffter,  DroU  Intematumal,  §§  110,  111;  Bella, 
Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  11,  §  3 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  8;  De  Cussy,  Droity  Maritime^  liv. 

2,  ch.  37.) 

§  12.  Reprisals  may  be  either  general  or  special.  They  are 
general  where  one  state  awards  to  its  subjects  a  general  per- 
mission to  seize  the  goods  or  persons  of  the  offending  nation 
upon  the  high  seas,  or  wherever  found  without  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  another  state.    They  are  special  where  such  permis- 
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8ion  is  limited  to  particular  persons  or  things,  or  in  time 
and  place.  Licenses,  or  letters  of  marque,  to  the  injured 
persons,  authorizing  them  to  indemnify  themselves  upon  the 
property  of  the  subjects  of  the  offending  state,  wherever 
found,  have  almost  entirely  fallen  into  disuse,  aod  the  term 
itself  is  now  somewhat  differently  applied,  the  commissions 
issued  to  privateers  in,  time  of  actual  war,  being  ordinarily 
denominated  leUera  of  marqm.  These  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  UUeTB  of  repriscU.  General  permission  to  all 
the  citizens  of  one  state  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  property 
and  persons  of  all  citizens  of  another  state,  is  little  short  of 
actual  war,  although  considered,  in  international  law,  as  with- 
out the  pale  of  the  rules  applicable  to  war.  The  captors  are 
not  entitled  to  exercise  the  rights  of  war  either  toward  the 
subjects  of  the  offending  state,  or  toward  neutrals,  nor  are 
the  persons,  or  goods  captured,  subject  to  the  rules  applicable 
to  belligerant  captures.  Such  matters  are  regulated  by  the 
law  or  authority  authorizing  the  reprisals,  and  the  acts  of 
the  parties  making  them  are  to  be  regulated  and  judged  of 
by  such  law  or  authority,  but  they  must,  in  no  case,  be  in 
violation  of  the  rules  of  international  law  which  may  be 
applicable.  {Wheaton^  Elem.  Iiit  LaWj  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §2; 
Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  94,  95 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des 
Gem  Mod.,  §  234 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jut.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap. 
24 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;  WHdman,  Int.  Law,  vol. 
1,  p.  192;  Phillimore,  On  M.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§8-24;  Buverdy 
et  Pistoye,  Traiti  des  Prises,  tit.  1,  ch.  3,  sec.  3 ;  Manning,  Law 
of  Nations,  p.  115 ;  Seffter,  Droit  International,  §§  110,  111 ; 
Bella,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  1,  cap.  11,  §3;  Biquelme, 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.^  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  12 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Mari- 
time, liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  51.) 

§13.  Another  division  of  reprisals,  made  by  writers  on 
public  law,  is,  into  positive  and  negative,  or,  as  termed  by  some 
writers,  ojcUve  and  passive.  Reprisals  are  negative  when  a 
state  refuses  to  fulfil  a  perfect  obligation  which  it  has  con- 
tracted, or  to  permit  another  nation  to  enjoy  a  right  which 
it  claims ;  they  are  positive  when  they  consist  in  seizing  the 
persons  and  effects  belonging  to  the  other  nation,  in  order 
to  obtain  satisfaction.  The  same  rule  applies  to  both  of 
these  classes,  that  is,  neither  should  be  resorted  to  except 
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where  the  catide  is  i]tianifeBtly  just,  ftttd  after  all  tailder  m^&tos 
have  proved  ineffbottial.  Negative  reprisals,  however,  a^e, 
iti  general,  less  likely  to  produce  an  itnbtiediate  ruptni^  than 
those  of  a  positive  character.  Nations  are  toof e  l-eady  to 
repel  force  than  to  employ  it.  ( Whmttm^  EUm.  tvi.  Law^ 
pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  2 ;  Vaitd,  Droit  de$  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  18,  §§  842- 
846 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  §,284,  note ;  PdsoHy  Law 
of  NaticnSy  sec.  6;  PhWxmore^  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  8,  §11; 
Heffier^  Droit  International^  §  110 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intefnadonal^ 
pt.  1,  cap.  11,  §8;  Biquelmej  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2, 
cap.  12.) 

§  14.  Sdzicte  is  a  general  term  applicable  tb  the  forcible  tak- 
ing of  the  persons  or  property  of  others,  and  is  applied  alike  to 
reprisals  and  belligerent  captures  made  in  war.  But,  in  its 
more  restricted  sense,  as  applied  to  measures  taken  vidfacUij 
or  forcible  means  of  settling  international  disputes,  the  term 
is  limited  to  taking  forcible  possession  of  the  thing  in  dispute, 
or  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  offense  Is  committed.  The 
seizure  of  the  thing  in  controversy  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  preliminary  step  toward  the  commencement  ot  a  wah 
It  is,  nevertheless,  neither  an  actual  nor  a  formal  declara> 
tion  of  hostilities,  and  there  is,  therefore,  still  a  possibility  of 
a  settlement  of  the  dispute,  before  entering  into  a  state  of 
solemn  and  public  war.  In  other  words,  it  does  not  tuake 
the  subjects  of  the  two  states  public  enemies,  or  give  to  either 
the  rights  of  war,  as  against  the  other,  or  Willi  respect  to 
neutrals.  If,  however,  war  should  immediately  follow  such 
seizure,  it  would  be  classed  as  a  belligerent  act  in  all  its  con- 
sequences. Thus,  the  seizure  of  San  Juan  island,  in  1859, 
was,  unquestionably,  an  act  of  hostility,  but  not,  in  its  results, 
an  act  of  war.  {WheatoUy  Elem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §1 ; 
Vattely  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18^  ^887;  jRw&on,  Law  of 
NMcn^j  sec:  6 ;  Mtgnebne^  Derecho  Pub.  Int.^  lib.  1,  tit  2,  eap. 
12 ;  President's  MessagCy  I>ec.,  186^-) 

§  16.  But  before  taking  such  forcible  possession,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  prove  cleariy  our  right  to  the  thing  in  dispute, 
and  also  that  We  have  lUready  tried  the  milder  mddes  of 
adjustment,  for  other  people  are  not  obliged  to  respect  that 
title  any  further  than  We  show  its  validity,  nor  will  they  jus- 
tify UB  in  resorting  to  a  mceasure  of  do  much  rigor,  tod  one, 
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toO)  8o  likely  to  prodace  the  iiUMt  sciriow  conaoqiajeQce^  ta 
society,  until  we  justify  our  conduct  on  the  ground  of  ita 
absolute  necessity.  The  possessor  may,  therefore,  remain  la 
the  possession,  till  proof  is  adduced  to  convince  him  that  his 
possession  is  uiqust  ''As  long  aa  that  remains  undone/' 
says  Yfl^ttel,  ''  he  bss  a  right  to  maintain  himself  in  it,  and 
even  to  recover  it  by  force,  if  he  has  been  despoiiled  of  it. 
Consequently,  it  is  not  allowable  to  take  up  anna  in  order  to 
obtain  possession  of  Si  thing  to.  which  the  claimant  has  but 
an  uneertain  or  doubtful  right.  He  is  only  justifiable  in 
compelling  tbe^  possessor,  by  force  of  arms,  if  necessary,  to* 
come  to  a  discussion  of  the  question,  to.  accede  to  some  rear 
sonable  mode  of  decision  or  accommodation,  or,  finally^  to 
settle  the  point  by  articles  of  agreement  apon  an  equitable 
footing."  A^d,  where  the  title  to  the  thing  seized  seems 
indisputable,  to  atitempt  to  gain  forcible  possession  against 
the  actu^  occupant,  without  first  resorting  to  the  milder 
modes  of  acljustment,  is  equally  as.  oljectioDable  as  it  would 
be  to  declare  war,  under  the  same  circumstances*  Indeed, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  even  moxe  objectionable,  for  the  reason 
that  such  seizures  are  sometimes  made  by  subordinate  autho- 
rities, without  consulting;  the  war-making  power  of  the  state. 
( Vaikly  Droit  d^  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §837;  WheaUm,  Elem. 
InL  LoMy  pt  4,  ch.  1,  §2;.  Ve  Gassy,  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  2, 
ch.  37 ;  Garden,  De  DiploTnatie,  liv..  6,  §  2.). 

§  16.  It  is  a  well  setjbled  priuiciple  of  international  law,  that 
repriaalS)  strictly  speakinig,  affect  the  persons  as  well  as  the. 
property  oi  the  subjects  of  the  government  against. which  they 
ai^  granted ;  but,  in  modern,  times,,  they  have  been  chiefly 
coafined  to  goods.  In  executing  the  right  of  reprisal  upon, 
vesaels,  the  persons  of  the  commanders  and  crews  are  neces- 
s^ly  affected,  although  it  is  usual  to  release  them  immedi* 
ately  on  bringing  into  port  the  vessel  taken  by  way  of 
repii^saL  Nevertheless^  the  right  of  reprisal,  extends  also  to 
all,  peraonei  of  the  offending  nation.  Vattel  very  justly 
remarks  that  '^  as  we  may  seize  the  things  which  belong  to  ^ 
motion  in  9x:der  to  compel  it  to  do  us  j  ustice,  we  may  equally,  for 
tbe.same  reason,  arrest  some  of  its  citizens  and.retain  them  till 
we.reiceive  full  satisfjE^tion.  This  is  what  the  Greeks  called 
43^oiqjsiff^'    The  pxact^ce.oC  auQient  times,  in  this. respect, 
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is  not  often  followed  by  modern  civilized  nations,  except  by 
way  of  retaliation,  or  in  the  case  of  taking  vessels  on  the  high 
seas,  in  the  manner  already  alluded  to.  It  is  proper  to  remark 
that  while  all  subjects  of  the  injuring  government  are  liable 
to  reprisals,  whether  they  be  native,  naturalized,  or  domiciled, 
travelers  and  passing  guests  are,  in  generU,  excepted  from 
such  liability.  (  Vattel,  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §  851 ; 
Butherforiky  Institvtes,  b.  2,  ch.  9.  §  13 ;  PhUUmoreon  Int.  Law, 
vol.  3,  §  19 ;  GrotitiSy  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.j  lib.  3,  cap.  2,  §  7 ; 
Bynkershoeky  Quaest^  Jur.  Pub.  lib.,  1,  cap.  24 ;  Heffter,  Droit, 
International,  §  110 ;  De  Ous&y,  Droit,  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit  2,§51; 
Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  192 ;  Le  Louis,  2  Dod.  Rep., 
p.  245.) 

§  17.  But  the  seizure  and  punishment  of  the  individuals 
offending,  is  an  act  not  unusual  on  the  part  of  the  offended 
state.  Where  such  persons  are  found  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  state,  and  they  are  duly  tried  and  condemned  by  the 
lawfully  constituted  trilfunals  of  the  country,  the  act  is  nothing 
more  than  the  ordinary  and  legitimate  exercise  of  the  autho- 
rity of  sovereign  and  independent  states.  But  such  offenders 
are  sometimes  seized  upon  the  high  seas,  or  elsewhere  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  offended  nation,  an  exercise  of  force 
which  is  justifiable  only  in  case  of  offenses  most  manifest 
and  palpable,  and  where  the  government  of  the  offender 
plainly  refuses,  or  most  unreasonably  delays,  to  inflict  pun- 
ishment, to  surrender  the  criminal,  or  to  afford  satis&ction. 
Such  forcible  seizure  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  is 
an  act,  not  of  war,  but  in  violation  of  pacific  international 
rights,  and  is  sometimes  followed  by  war,  although  more 
usually  by  a  demand  for  explanation  and  satisfaction.  And 
such  diplomatic  discussion,  if  properly  conducted,  will  gene- 
rally lead  to  an  arrangement  both  of  the  original  offense  and  of 
the  consequent  forcible  seizure.  The  act,  however,  is,  in  its 
character,  hostile.  ( Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mei\  liv.  2,  ch.  16 ; 
Vattel,  Droit,  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §  860 ;  Buiherforth,  Insti- 
tutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  18 ;  Vide  Ante,  chapter  vii.) 

§  18.  In  case  the  government  of  the  offending  individuals 
should  assume  the  responsibility  of  their  acts,  the  question 
arises,  whether  the  seizing  and  holding  of  the  individuals 
for  punishment,  under  the  municipal  laws  of  a  state,  is  justi- 
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fied  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  whether  such  a  proceeding  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  reprisal  or  forcible  seizure,  hostile  in  its 
nature,  and  which,  without  explanation  or  satisfaction,  might 
justify  retaliation  or  war.  The  question  is  one  of  the  high- 
est importance,  as  its  determination  may  lead  to  the  most 
serious  results.  There  seems  to  have  been,  at  one  time,  a 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  in  the  United  States, 
and  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  as  claimed  by  the  federal  autho- 
rities and  state  tribunals.  All  difficulties,  however,  where 
afterward  removed  by  the  act  of  congress  passed  August 
29th,  1842,  directing  the  discharge  of  any  subjects  .or  citizens 
of  a  foreign  state,  and  domiciled  therein,  confined,  or  in  cus- 
tody for  any  act  done  or  omitted  under  the-  authority  of  a 
foreign  state  or  sovereignty,  the  validity  or  effect  whereof 
depend  upon  the  law  of  nations.  ( Webster ^  The  Works  of, 
vol.  6,  pp.  247-270 ;  BrigMyy  Digest  of  Laws  of  TJ.  &,  p.  802 ; 
DhOfdop,  Digest  of  Laws  of  U.  S..  p.  1014 ;  U.  S.  Statutes  at 
Large,  vol.  5,  p.  589.) 

§  19.  The  case  which  gave  rise  to  this  difficulty,  and  to 
the  subsequent  act  of  congress,  was  that  of  Alexander 
McLeod,  who  was  indicted,  in  1841,  for  the  burning  of  the 
steamboat  "  Caroline,"  and  the  killing  of  one  Amos  Durfee, 
in  effecting  the  capture  of  that  steamboat  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  December,  1837.  The 
responsibility  of  McLeod*s  acts  was  assumed  by  the  British 
government,  as  having  been  done  by  its  authority  and  under 
its  protection,  McLeod  having  acted  as  an  officer  of  that  gov- 
ernment, and  under  the  orders  of  his  superiors.  This  was 
one  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  discharge  of  McLeod  from 
custody  was  demanded.  The  case  was  argued  at  great  length 
and  with  distinguished  ability  on  both  sides,  and  the  deci- 
sion, it  was  thought,  would  determine  the  question  of  peace 
or  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  {The 
People  V.  McLeod,  26  Wendell  Hep.,  p.  483 ;  Webster,  Dip.  and 
Of.  Papers,  pp.  120-140 ;  Webster,  The  Works  of,  vol.  6,  pp. 
247-270 ;  PhOUmore,  Letter  to  Lord  Ashburton,  1842,  pp.  27, 
183.)        , 

§  20.  The  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  New  York  held 
that  a  subject  of  a  foreign  state  was  liable  to  be  proceeded 
agunst  indrnduaUy,  and  tried  on  an  indictment  in  the  crimi- 


aal  courts  for  (vrson  and  mwrder,  notwitnstaiidiiig  the  acts  fiur 
wUch  the  indictment  was  made  bad  been  sctbsequentlj 
avowed  by  hia  government,  and  it,  consequently ,>  refaeed  to 
discbarge  him  from  custody.  Tbe  opinion  of  the  court,  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Justice  Cowen,  and  is  of  great  lengthi  8a 
jbr  as  the  question  of  national  law  is  concerned,  tbe  opinion 
rests  upon  tbe  proposition,  that  till  war  is  declared  by  tbe^ 
war-making  power,  the  officers  or  citizens  of  aiove'gn  gov- 
ernment, who  enter  our  territory,  are  as  completely  obnoxious 
to  punishment  by  our  law  as  if  they  had  been  born  and 
always  resided  in  this  country ;  that  while  two  nations  are 
at  peace  with  each  other,  the  acts  of  hostility  by  individuals 
must  be  regarded  as  privcUey  and  not  public  acts,  and  that  t&e 
courts  will  hold  the  parties  individtuMy  responsible,  not^tfa* 
standing  tbe  avowal  of  such  acts  by  their  government.  ( The^ 
People  V.  McLeody  25  Wendell  Rep.,  pp.  488,  et  aeq» ;  Annucd 
Register^  1841,  vol.  8,  pp.  310,  etseq.;.  FkUHnwrej.  On  InL 
Law,  vol.  3,  §  88.) 

§  21«  Mr.  Webster,  the  American  secretary  of  state,  in  his 
Qorrespoodence  with  Mr.  Fox,  the  British  minister,  said 
that  '^  The  government  of  the  United  States  entertains  no 
doubt  that,  after  the  avowal  of  the  transaction  as  a  public 
transaction,  authorized  and  undertaken  by  the  British  aotho- 
rities,  individuals  concerned  in  it  ought  not,  by  the  prineiples 
of  public  law  and' the  general  usage  of  civilized  states,  to  be 
holden  personally  responsible  in  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  law 
for  their  participation  in  it  And  the  President  presumesi 
that  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  that  the  Americanf 
people,  not  distrustful  of  their  ability  to  redress  public: 
wrongs  by  public  means,  cannot  desire  tbe  punishment  of 
individuals  when  the  act  complained  of  is  declared  to  have 
been  an  act  of  government  itself.  *  *  *  The  indictment 
against  McLeod  is  pending  in  a  state  court,  but  his  rights, 
whatever  they  may  be,  are  no  less  safe,  it  is  to  be  presumed^ 
than  if  he  were  holden  to  answer  in  one  of  the  courts  of 
this  government  He  demands-  impunity  from  personal 
responsibility,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  law, 
in  civilized  states,  is  to  be  i^espected  in  all  courts."  On 
an  other  occasion,  he  spoke  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Gowen,  as  "  not  entitled  to  be  called  a  respectable  opinion." 
{Waster,  Dip.  and  Of.  Papers,  p.  126.) 
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§  22.  As  McLeod  was  acquitted  on  the  trial,  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  obtain,  by  appeal  to  the  federal  courts,  an  opin- 
ion of  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  United  States  on  this  impor- 
tant question,  and  the  subsequent  act  of  congress  has  obviated 
all  danger  of  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  case.  The  opinion 
of  Mr.  Justice  Cowen,  however,  seems  not  to  have  received 
the  approbation  of  the  best  judicial  minds  of  his  own  state, 
and  to  have  been  very  generally  condemned  in  other  states, 
and  by  the  political  authorities  of  the  federal  government. 
It  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  authoritive  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  of  international  laV,  however  sound 
its  interpretation  of  the  statutes  of  his  own  state  may  be 
regarded  by  the  courts  of  that  state.  Moreover,  opinions  and 
decisions  of  state  courts  are  not  deemed  of  binding  authority 
in  questions  of  international  law,  even  where  supported  by 
sound  reasons,  the  federal  courts  alone  having  jurisdiction 
of  questions  of  that  nature.  ( Webster ^  Dip,  and  Off.  Papers^ 
p,  187 ;  Tallmadgey  Review^  etc.y  26  Wendell,  Rep.  app.,  p.  668 ; 
Brightly^  Digest  of  Laws  of  U.  S.j  p.  802;  Dunlop,  Digest 
of  Laws  of  U.  jS.,  p.  1014 ;  Z7.  8.  Statutes  at  Large^  vol.  5, 
p.  589.) 

§  28.  Mr.  Lee,  the  third  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States,  says :  "  It  is  as  well  settled  in  the  United  States  as  in 
Oreat  Britain  that  a  person,  acting  under  a  commission  from 
the  sovereign  of  a  foreign  nation,  is  not  amenable  for  what 
he  does,  in  pursuance  of  his  commission,  to  any  judiciary 
tribunal  of  the  United  States."  Judge  Story,  in  speaking 
of  the  seizure  of  an  American  vessel  and  cargo  by  a  Spanish 
vessel,  said,  that  if  she  had  a  commission,  it  was  an  act  of 
the  Spanish  government;  and  if  she  had  no  commission, 
but  the  act  was  adopted  and  acknowledged  by  the  crown,  or  its 
competent  authorities,  the  seizure  must  be  considered  as  for  the 
benefit  of  the  crown,  and  the  property,  when  condemned, 
becomes  a  droit  of  the  government.  This  view  of  the  ques- 
tion is  supported  by  the  opinions  of  chancellor  Kent,  chief 
justice  Spencer,  and  judge  Tallmadge,  of  New  York ;  chief 
justice  Gibson,  of  Pennsylvania;  Professor  Greenleaf,  of  Har- 
vard University,  and  numerous  other  distinguished  jurists  of 
the  United  States.  {Lee,  Opinions  of  V.  8.  Atfys  Gen'L,  vol. 
1,  p.  81 ;  CarringUm,  et  dl.  v.  C.  Ins.  Co.,  8  Peters,  Rep.,  p. 
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522;  TaUmadge^  HewieWy  etc.^  26  WendeU^  JRep.,  app.,  p.  674.) 
§  24.  Among  European  writers  on  public  law,  there  seems 
to  be  a  very  general  unanimity  of  opinion.      Yattel  says, 
that  '^on  all  occasion  susceptible  of  doubt,  the  whole  nation, 
the  in^viduals,  and  especially  the  military,  are  to  submit 
their  judgement  to  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  government.*' 
The  sovereign  alone  is  to  be  held  guilty  for  the  acts  of  unlaw- 
ful war;  that  he  alone  is  bound  to  repair  the  injuries,  and 
not  those  who  act  under  his  authority.     <'  The  subjects,  and 
in  particular  the  military,  are  innocent,  they  have  acted*  only 
fipom  a  necessary  obedience."  Rutherforth  says,  that  even  in 
an  imperfect  sort  of  war,  ^^  what  the  members  do,  who  act 
under  the  particular  direction  and  authority  of  their  nation, 
is,  by  the  law  of  nations,  no  personal  crime  in  them ;  they 
cannot,  therefore,  be  punished,  consistently  with  this  law,  for 
any  act  in  which  it  considers  them  only  as  the  instruments, 
and  the  nation  as  the  agent"    Burlamaqui  says,  that  the 
mere  presumption  of  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient  to  excuse  a  governor,  or  any  other  officer  to  commit 
acts  of  war.     But  if  the  sovereign  ratify  such  acts,  this 
approbation  reflects  back  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
upon  the  acts,  and  so  obliges  the  whole  commonwealth. 
( Vattd,  Droit  des  Gens.,  liv.  3.  ch.  2,  §  187 ;  Butherforth,  Insti- 
tuteSy  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  18 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des 
Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §§  18, 19 ;  TaUmadge,  Review,  etc.. 
26  We7uieU,  Rep.,  app.,  pp.  663,  ot  seq. ;  PhiUimore  On  Int.  Law, 
vol.  3,  §  88;  Thorshaven  and  Us  Dep.,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  102.) 

§  25.  An  embargo  is  a  species  of  reprisal  upon  the  property 
of  the  offending  nation,  found  within  the  territory  of  the 
injured  state,  by  prohibiting  the  departure  of  vessels,  or  the 
removal  of  goods.  An  embargo  may,  or  may  not  be,  fol- 
lowed by  the  sequestration  of  the  goods  and  property 
detained.  If  war  follows,  it  is  said  to  have  a  retroactive 
effect)  and  the  detained  goods  are  considered  as  the  property 
of  enemies  taken  in  war.  But  if  the  difficulty  which  led  to 
the  embargo  is  amicably  arranged,  they  are  released  upon  the 
terms  which  the  p&rties  may  stipulate  in  such  arrangement. 
In  maritime  embargoes,  persons  as  well  as  goods  are  usually 
seized  and  retained,  to  be  subsequently  released,  or  treated 
aa  prisoners  of  war,  according  as  ^e  embargo  results  in  pea^ 
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or  solemn  war.  An  embargo  is  more  usually  resorted  to  in 
contemplation  of  hostilities,  than  as  a  mode  of  settling  dis- 
putes between  states.  It  is,  therefore,  classed  by  Phillimore 
as  a  measure  of  redress,  "  midway  between  reprisals  and  war." 
{PMlimare,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  24-26 ;  WheaUm,  Elem. 
Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  oh.  1,  §§  1,  2 ;  Mnerigon,  TraiU  des  Assuran- 
ces, eh.  12,  see.  35 ;  Valin,  Traiii  des  Reprisailles,  liv.  8,  tit. 
10 ;  The  Theresa  Bonita,  4  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  245 ;  The  Boedes 
Lnist;  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  246 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  105 ; 
Ortolan,  Diplamatie  de  la  Mer.,  liv.  2,  eh.  16 ;  Rayneval,  Inst. 
da  Droit  Nat.,  liv.  2,  ch.  12 ;  Bello,  JDerecho  IntemacioTial,  pt. 
1,  ch.  11,  §  8 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  112 ;  Riqudme, 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  12.) 

§  26.  The  resort  to  reprisals,  seizures,  or  embargoes,  or  for- 
cible means  of  redress  between  nations,  may  assume  the 
character  of  war,  in  case  they  fail  to  produce  the  satisfaction 
demanded  of  the  offending  state.  Such  act^,  as  already 
remarked,  not  being  positive  acts  of  war,  the  effects  seized  are 
not  usually  condemned  till  the  question  of  peace  or  war  is 
finally  decided.  If  peace  should  be  continued,  they  are 
restored,  but  if  war  follows,  they  are  confiscated.  "  Repri- 
sals," says  Vattel,  "  are  used  between  nation  and  nation,  in 
order  to  do  themselves  justice  when  they  cannot  otherwise 
obtain  it.  If  a  nation  has  taken  possession  of  what  belongs 
to  another ;  if  it  refuses  to  pay  a  debt,  or  repair  an  injury, 
or  to  make  a  just  satisfaction,  the  latter  may  seize  what 
belongs  to  the  former,  aud  apply  it  to  its  own  advantage,  till 
it  obtains  full  payment  for  what  is  due,  together  with  inter- 
est and  damages;  or  keep  it  as  a  pledge  till  the  offending 
nation  has  made  ample  satisfaction.  The  effects  thus  seized 
are  preserved,  while  there  is  any  hope  of  obtaining  satisfac- 
tion or  justice.  As  soon  as  that  hope  disappears,  they  are 
confiscated,  and  then  the  reprisals  are  accomplished.  If  the 
two  nations,  upon  this  ground  of  quarrel,  come  to  an  open 
rupture,  satisfaction  is  considered  as  refused  from  the 
moment  that  the  war  is  declared,  or  hostilities  commenced ; 
and  then,  also,  the  effects  seized  may  be  confiscated."  These 
lemarks  are  more  particularly  applicable  to  general  reprisals, 
although,  even  then,  sequestration  sometimes  immediately 
follows  the  seizure.     Where  such    extreme   measures  are 
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resorted  to  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  between  them  and 
actual  hostilities.     But  in  special  reprisals,  made  for  the 
indemnification  of  injuries  upon  individuals,  and  limited  to 
particular  places  and  things,  immediate  confiscation  is  more 
frequently  resorted  to.     Thus,  Cromwell  having   made  a 
demand  on  Cardinal  Mazarin,  during  the  minority  of  Louis 
XIV.,  for  indemnity  to  a  Quaker,  whose  vessel  had  been  ille- 
gally seized  and  confiscated  on  the  coast  of  France,  and 
receiving  no  reply  within  the  three  days  specified  in  the 
demand,  dispatched  two  ships  of  war  to  make  prize  of  French 
vessels  in  the  channel.    The  vessels  were  seized  and  sold, 
the  Quaker  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  the  value  of  his  loss,  and 
the  French  ambassador  apprised  that  the  residue  was  at  his 
service.    This  substantial  act  of  justice  caused  neither  recla- 
mation nor  war.    ( Vaiidy  Droit  des  Ge7is,[\iv.  2,  ch.  18,  §  342; 
Wheaton.  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  3 ;  Kmt^  Com.  an  Am. 
LaWj  vol.  1,  pp.  60,  61 ;  Chitty^  Com.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  418- 
423 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.   Law,  vol.  3,  §  21 ;   VUlemain,  His- 
ioire  de  OromweU,  tome  2,  pp.  236, 237 ;  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer., 
liv.  2,  ch.  16 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  pp.  441-444 ;  The  Diana, 
5  Bob.  Rep.y  p.  60 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv,  1,  tit.  2,  §  61.) 
§  27.  When  an  embargo  was  laid  on  Dutch  property  in  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
in  1803,  Sir  William  Scott  announced  the  law  applicable  to 
such  cases,  as  follows :  "  The  seizure  was  at  first  equivocal, 
and  if  the  matter  in  dispute  had  terminated  in  reconciliation, 
the  seizure  would  have  been  converted  into  a  civil  embargo, 
and  so  terminated.     Such  would  have  been  the  retroactive 
effect  of  that  course  of  circumstances.    On  the  contrary,  if 
the  transaction   end  in   hostility,  the  retroactive  effect  is 
exactly  the  other  way.    It  impresses  the  direct  hostile  char- 
acter upon  the  original  seizure;   it  is  declared  to  be  no 
embargo ;  it  is  no  longer  an  equivocal  act,  subject  to  two 
interpretations ;  there  is  a  declaration  of  the  animus  by  which 
it  is  done ;  that  it  was  done  hostiU  anvfno,  and  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  hostile  measure,  ah  initio,  against  persons  guilty 
of  injuries  which  they  refuse  to  redeem  by  any  amicable  alte- 
ration of  their  measures.    This  is  the  necessary  course,  if  no 
compact  intervenes  for  the  restoration  of  such  property,  taken 
before  a  formal  declaration  of  hostilities."    ( Wheaion,  JSIovl 
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Int  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  4 ;  The  Boedes  Lust,  5  Bob.  Bep.,  p. 
246 ;  Duer^  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  441,  et  seq. ;  The  Diana^ 
5  Bob.  Bep.y  p.  60 ;  PhiUimore^  6n  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  21 ;  De 
Qisst/j  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  51 ;  liv.  2,  ch.  27.) 

§28.  The  right  of  granting  reprisal,  or  of  authorizing 
seizures  and  embargoes,  is  vested  in  the  sovereign,  or  supreme 
power  of  the  state.  It  being  little  short  of  the  right  to  carry 
on  war,  it  is  usually  conferred  only  by  the  war-making  power 
of  the  state.  This,  however,  is  regulated  by  municipal  law. 
The  English  statute  (4  Henry  V.,  cap.  7,)  declared  that  "the 
king  will  grant  marque  in  due  form  to  all  that  feel  themselves 
grieved."  The  marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XTV.,  of  1681, 
described  the  form  to  be  observed  in  issuing  letters  of  marque 
to  French  subjects.  But  these  special  reprisals,  in  time  of 
peace,  as  has  been  already  said,  have  almost  entirely  fallen 
into  disuse.  In  case  of  general  reprisals,  the  state  duly 
authorizes  its  officers  and  subjects  by  commissions,  or  by 
some  general  law  or  decree.  Without  such  authority  pre- 
viously given,  or  its  exercise  subsequently  ratified,  by  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  state,  reprisals  or  seizures  are  not 
justified  by  the  law  of  nations.  {Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy 
vol.  1,  pp.  61,  62 ;  Valin^  Commentaries,  tome  2,  tit.  10,  pp. 
414,  416;  ^heatcn,  Elem.  Int.  ^Law.  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §5;  Byn- 
kershoek,  Qrnest.  Jar.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  24 ;  Vattd,  Droit  des 
Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §§  842-846 ;  MarUns,  Precis  *du  Droit  des 
Grens,  liv.  8,  ch.  2,  §  260 ;  JEmerigon^  Traiti  des  Assurances, 
ch.  12,  sec.  85 ;  PhUlimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  18 ;  WHd- 
man.  Int.- Law,  vol.  1,  p.  191;  Bouchaud,  Theorie  des  Traitis 
de  Commerce,  ch.  13,  §  4 ;  Bayneval,  Inst,  du  Droit  de  la  Nat., 
etc.,  lib.  2,  ch.  12;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §110;  Bello, 
Derecho  Intcmacional,  pt,  1,  ch.  11,  §  8.) 

§  29.  A  state  may  authorize  seizures  and  reprisals  in  favor 
of  its  own  citizens,  and  foF  the  redress  of  its  own  grievances, 
but  not  in  favor  of  foreigners,  or  in  an  affair  in  which  the 
nation  has  no  concern.  In  1662,  England  granted  reprisals 
against  the  United  Provinces  in  favor  of  the  knights  of 
Malta.  On  this  subject  the  grand  pensionary,  De  Witt,  pro-, 
tested,  saying:  "It  is  evident  that  no  sovereign  can  grant  or 
make  reprisals,  except  for  the  defense  or  indemnification  of 
his  own  subjects,  whom  he  is,  in  the  sight  of  God,  bound  to 
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protect ;  but  he  never  can  grant  reprisals  in  favor  of  a  for- 
eigner who  is  not  under  his  protection,  and  with  whose  sove- 
reign he  has  not  an  engagement  to  that  effect,  expacto  vd 
foedere.  Besides,  it  is  certain  that  reprisals  cannot  be  granted 
except  in  case  of  an  open  denial  of  justice.  Finally,  it  is  also 
evident,  that,  even  in  case  of  a  denial  of  justice,  he  cannot 
empower  his  subjects  to  make  reprisals  until  he  has  repea- 
tedly demanded  justice  for  them,  and  added,  that  in  the  event 
of  a  refusal,  he  will  be  obliged  to  grant  them  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal/*  The  court  of  France  strongly  condemned  the 
conduct  of  the  British  admiralty  in  this  case,  and  the  king 
of  England  himself  testified  his  disapprobation  of  it,  and 
gave  orders  for  the  release  of  the  Dutch  vessels  which  had 
been  seized  by  way  of  reprisal.  ( Vaitel^  Droit  des  Gens,  liv. 
2,  ch.  18,  §  348 ;  Bynkershoek,  de  Foro  Legate  cap.  22,  §  5 ; 
Bynkershoekj  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap.  24;  Valine  Com. 
sur  VOrd.y  1,  3,  tit.  10,  BeprisaUles;  PhiUimorey  On  Int.  Law^ 
vol.  3,  §  16 ;  Wildmany  Int.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  191 ;  Manning^  Law 
of  Nations^  p.  110 ;  Garderiy  De  Diplomaiiey  liv.  6,  sec.  8,  §  2.) 
§30.  Valin  is  of  opinion  that  the  exception  of  foreign- 
ers does  not  apply  to  aliens  domiciled  in  the  country,  (regni- 
cola,)  the  state  being  bound  to  protect  them,  and  to  consider 
an  injury  done  to  them  as  mi  affront  to  its  own  sovereignty. 
Letters  of  reprisal  may,  therefore,  issue  not  only  to  a  subject, 
by  birth  or  naturalization,  but  also  to  a  foreigner  domiciled 
in  the  country.  This  might  be  inferred  from  the  rule  of 
international  law,  which  subjects  the  property  of  domiciled 
aliens  to  all  the  contingencies  of  the  war,  they  being  consid- 
ered, in  law,  as  the  subjects  of  the  state  in  which  they  are 
domiciled*  Being  themselves  liable  to  reprisals  against  the 
country  of  their  domicil,  it  would  seem  just  that  they  be 
allowed  to  participate  in  their  benefits.  {VaUny  TraiU  des 
PriseSy  p.  225 ;  DuponceaUy  TVanslation  of  Bynkershoeky  note,  p. 
184 ;  PhMmorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  16 ;  FaZm,  Ord.  de  In 
M.y  1,  3,  tit  10,  dea  BeprisaUles;  Gurden,  De  Diplomatiey  liv. 
6,  sec.  8,  §  2.) 
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CHAPTER    Xin. 

JUST  0AU8BS  OF  WAE. 


CONTBKTS. 

i  1.  War  flhoQld  never  be  undertaked  without  just  eanse  — {  3.  ReMWiiB  and 
motives  of  a  war— {3.  Justifiable  causes  of  war — {4.  To  secure  what 
belongs,  or  is  due  to  us  —  {6.  To  punish  an  agression  —  J  6.  To  protet  our- 
selyes  fh>m  a  threatened  danger — {  7.  Difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  real 
causes  of  a  war — {  8.  The  agrandizement  of  a  neighbor  not  a  just  cause 
of  war— 1 9.  Opinion  of  Grotius  — {  10.  Remarks  of  Kent — {  11.  The 
motives  of  a  war — 2  ^^'  Commendable  motives  —  \  13.  Vicious  mo- 
tives—  J  14.  Pretexts,  or  alleged  reasons  —  {16.  Unjust  wars  always 
criminal  —  {16.  Opinions  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church  on  war — 
217.  Dr.  Wayland's  objection  that  war  is  forbidden  by  the  bible — 1\%, 
That  even  defensive  war  is  not  justifiable  —  2^^*  That  if  moral  suasion 
fail  to  prevent  war,  we  must  suffer  the  evil^22'')'  That  war  is  neces* 
sarily  injurious  to  public  morals  —  {  ^^'  ^h&t  its  expenses  exceed  its  bene* 
fits  —  {  22.  That  men,  being  rational  beings,  should  never  resort  to  force — 
223.  That  war  fails  to  accomplish  its  object — 2'^^-  '^^^  one  party  is 
neoessarily  in  the  wrong — 2  2B<  That  nations,  like  individuals,  sfaoold  refer 
their  differences  to  some  tribunal — 2  2^<  That  the  benefits  of  a  war  are 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  evils  —  2  2*^-  Remarks  of  Dr.  Leiber  on 
war. 

.  §1.  "Whoever/'  says  Vattel,  "entertains  a  true  idea  of 
^ar, — ^whoever  considers  its  terrible  effects,  its  destructive 
and  unhappy  consequences,  will  readily  agree  that  it  should 
never  be  undertaken  without  the  most  cogent  reasons.  Hxi« 
mamty  revolts  against  a  soverrign  who,  without  necesrity,  oo 
without  very  powerful  reasons,  lavishes  the  blood  of  his  ifiost 
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• 
fEuthfal  subjects,  and  exposes  his  people  to  the  calamities  of 
war,  when  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  maintain  them  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  honorable  and  salutary  peace.  And  if  to  this 
imprudence,  this  want  of  love  for  his  people,  he  moreover 
adds  injustice  toward  those  he  attacks,  of  how  great  a  crime, 
or  rather  of  what  a  series  of  crimes,  does  he  not  become  guilty  ? 
Responsible  tor  all  the  misfortunes  which  he  draws  down  upon 
his  subjects,  he  is,  moreover,  loaded  with  the  guilt  of  all  those 
which  he  inflicts  on  an  innocent  nation.  The  slaughter  of 
men,  the  pillage  of  cities,  the  devastation  of  provinces — such 
is  the  black  catalogue  of  his  enormities.  He  is  responsible 
to  God,  and  accountable  to  human  nature,  for  every  indivi- 
dual that  is  killed,  for  every  hut  that  is  burned  down.  The 
violences,  the  cilmes,  the  disorders  of  every  kind,  attendant 
on  the  tumult  and  licentiousness  of  war,  pollute  his  con- 
science, and  are  set  down  to  his  account,  as  he  is  the  original 
author  of  them  all.  Unquestionable  truths !  alarming  ideas ! 
which  ought  to  affect  the  rulers  of  nations,  and  all  their  mili- 
tary enterprises,  inspire  them  with  a  degree  of  circumspec- 
tion proportionate  to  the  importance  of  the  subject!"  The 
foregoing  words  of  Vattel,  remarkable  for  the  age  in  which 
they  were  written,  are  well  worthy  the  consideration  and 
study  of  the  statesmen  and  rulers  of  our  own  time.  ( Vaiiel^ 
Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  3,  ch.  8,  §  24 ;  Manning^  Law  of  Nations^ 
p.  96 ;  Grarderij  De  Diplomatky  liv.  6,  §  5 ;  Bat/nevalj  Inst,  du 
JDroU  NaUy  liv.  8,  ch.  1 ;  Belloj  Derecho  Intenmcionaly  pt  2, 
cap.  1,  §8;  De  Felice^  Droit  de  la  Nat.^  etc.y  tome  2,  lee.  21; 
RiquelmCy  Derecho  Pub.  InLy  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  7 ;  Bealy  Science 
du  Gouvemementy  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec.  2,  §  1.) 

§  2.  The  reasons  which  determine  a  nation  to  undertake  a 
war,  are  divided,  by  publicists,  into  two  distinct  classes :  those 
which  relate  to  the  right  to  make  the  war,  and  those  which 
relate  to  the  expediency  or  propriety  of  doing  so.  The  former 
are  called  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  the  latter  the  motives; 
these  causes  may  he  justifiable  or  unjustifiable^  and  the  motives 
may  be  commendaAle  or  vicious.  The  distinction  has  not  always 
been  observed  by  publicists  and  historians,  and  we  not  unfre- 
quently  find  reasons  alleged  as  causes  of  a  war  which  were 
only  motives  or  mere  pretexts  for  undertaking  it.  {JPaley^ 
Moral  and  Pol  Philosophy ^  b.  6,  ch.  12 ;  Vattely  DroUy  des  Gensf 
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liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §§  26,  26 ;  Groims,  dz  Jut.  Bel  ac  Pac,  lib.  2, 
caps.  1,  et  seq ;  Burlamaquiy  Droits  de  la  Nat  et  des  Gens^  tome  6, 
pt,  4,  ch.  2 ;  Baynevaly  Inst  du  Droit  Nat^  liv.  3  ch.  1 ;  Bdby 
Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt  2,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  De  Felice^  Droit  de 
la  Naty  etc.^  tome  2,  lee.  21 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.y  lib.  1, 
tit.  1,  cap.  7.) 

§8.  The  jiLStifiable  causes  of  a  war  are  injuries  received  or 
threatened.  There  must  be  a  strong  probability  that  the 
threat  may  be  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution,  as  mere 
empty  words  will  seldom  justify  us  in  declaring  war.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  injury  should  be  material  or  physical, 
as  a  national  insult  is  often  as  injurious  as  the  robbery  of  a 
province.  The  justifiable  objects  of  a  war  may,  therefore,  be 
divided  into  three  classes  or  sub-divisions:  1st,  To  secure 
what  belongs  or  is  due  to  us;  2d,  To  provide  for  our  future 
safety  by  obtaining  reparation  for  injuries  done  to  us,  and  3d, 
To  protect  ourselves  and  property  from  a  threatened  injury. 
We  will  consider  each  of  these  classes  separately.  {Paley^ 
Moral  and  Pol.  PhUosophy,  b.  6,  ch.  12 ;  Vattel^  Droit  des  Gens^ 
liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  25;  GrotiuSy  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.^  lib.  2,  cap,  I, 
§  1 ;  PhUlimore,  on  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §  49;  Garden,  de  Diplomatie, 
liv.  6,  §  6 ;  BeUoy  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  De 
Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  21,  Real,  Science  du 
Gouvememeniy  tome  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  2,  §  6.) 

§  4.  First,  of  wars  undertaken  to  secure  what  belongs  or 
is  due  to  us.  We  have  shown,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that 
the  party  in  possession  has  a  right  to  retain  his  possession 
till  the  other  claimant  shows  a  clear  and  valid  title  to  the 
thing  in  dispute;  and  if,  before  proving  such  title,  he  should 
attempt  to  oust  the  actual  possessor  by  force,  the  latter  may 
employ  force  to  resist  the  attack.  So,  if  the  latter  be  removed 
fix)m  his  possession  by  fraud  or  surprise,  or  violence,  he  may 
employ  force  to  recover  it;  but  if  the  former  shows  a  clear 
and  valid  title  to  the  thing  in  dispute,  and  has  first  resorted 
to  the  amicable  modes  of  settling  the  question  upon  an  equi- 
table footing,  and  has  been  refused  all  reasonable  modes  of 
adjustment,  he  may  be  justifiable  in  resorting  to  force  for  the 
recovery  of  what  really  and  truly  belongs  to  him,  and  is 
unjustly  withheld  by  his  opponent.  The  burthen  of  proof,  in 
such  cases,  rests  upon  the  party  who  makes  the  seizure  or 
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attack,  andhe  is  bound  to  show,  not  only  that  the  thing  seized 
is  clearly  and  indisputably  his,  but,  also,  that  all  amicable 
modes  of  recovery,  or  adjustment,  had  been  tried  without 
effect;  in  fine,  that  justice  had  been  absolutely  denied  him, 
and  could  be  obtained  only  by  a  resort  to  war.  {De  FeUoCj 
Droit,  de  la  Nat,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  21 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens, 
liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §  887 ;  Grotiusy  de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac.,  lib.  2,  cap. 
1,  §§  2,  et  seq.;  Burlamaqui,  Droit,  de  la  Nat.  et  des  6^,  tome  5, 
pt  4,  ch.  2 ;  Beal^  Science  du  Goiwemement,  tome  5,  ch.  2, 
sec.  2,  §  6.) 

§  5.  Second,  of  wars  undertaken  to  provide  for  our  Aiture 
safety,  by  obtaining  a  reparation  of  injuries  done  to  us.  We 
have  stated,  in  a  former  chapter,  that  a  sovereign  state  is  not 
liable  to  punishment  in  the  strict  technical  sense  of  that  term ; 
but,  that  where  one  state  is  injured  or  insulted  by  another, 
the  former  may  require  not  only  indemnity  for  the  past,  but 
security  for  the  future,  by  making  war  upon  the  aggressor. 
This  is  regarded,  in  ordinary  language,  as  a  punishment  for  the 
offenses  committed,  and  is  intended  to  prevent  their  recur- 
rence. But,  in  public  law,  it  is  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
reparation  ot  injuries  received,  and  as  an  act  of  self-defense 
in  providing  for  future  security.  A  war,  undertaken  for 
such  a  cause,  must  be  limited  to  the  object  in  view ;  beyond 
this,  it  is  unjastifiable.  It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that 
injuries  done  to  a  citizen  of  the  state,  is  an  injury  to  the 
whole  state,  for  it  is  the  duty  of  every  state  to  maintain  the 
security  and  welfare  of  all  its  citizens,  and  this  obligation 
gives  to  it  the  right  to  make  war  upon  any  one  from  whose 
unlawful  conduct  they  have  suffered  injuries,  which  the 
aggressor  refuses  to  repair.  {Grotius,  de  Jwr.  Bd.  ac  Pac., 
lib.  2,  cap.  20,  §  88 ;  Vaitel,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  41; 
Butherforth^  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  11 ;  PhiUinu>re,  On  InL 
Law,  vol.  8,  §  37;  Garden,  De  DipUmuUie,  liv.  6,  §  5;  De 
Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  21 ;  Beat,  Science  du 
Gouvememefit,  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec.  2,  §  6.) 

§  6.  Third,  of  wars  undertaken  to  protect  ourselves  and  pro- 
perty from  a  threatened  injury.  Self-defense  is  not  limited  to 
the  repelling  of  unjust  violence ;  if  it  be  seriously  threatened, 
we  may  resort  to  such  forcible  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  prevent  its  occurrence.    It  is  not  required  of  a  state  that 
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it  wait  till  an  injury  is  aotuallj  reeeived,  and  then  make  war 
to  obtain  reparation ;  it  is  its  duty  to  provide  against  the 
tbreataned  danger,  by  making  war,  if  needs  be,  upon  the 
threatening  party,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the  means  of 
inflicting  the  injury.  (Paley,  Moral  and  Pol  PhUosophy^  b.  6, 
ch.  12 ;  Vattel^  Droit  dss  Gens^  liv.  3,  ch.  3,  §  44 ;  Rutherforthy 
Jbistitutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  11 ;  PhUUmore,  On  Int.  Imw,  vol.  8,  § 
87 ;  Bello^  Dereeho  Iniemacionalj  pt.  2,  cap.  1,  §  3 ;  De  Felice^ 
Droit  de  la  Nat.^  eic.y  tome  2,  lee.  21 ;  RvqueJme^  Dereeho  Pub. 
hit,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  7 ;  Bayneval^  Ins.  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  liv.  8, 
oh.  1,  §  2;  Real,  Science  du  Gouvemement,  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec. 
2,  §  6.) 

§7.  The  causes  of  war  are  sometimes  of  such  a  mixed 
character  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
justifiable  and  what  is  not.  As  already  stated,  a  war  which 
IB  offensive  in  its  military  character,  may,  or  may  not,  be  for 
justifiable  causes,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case ; 
for,  as  both  nature  and  morality  forbid  our  resorting  to  physi- 
cal force  to  redress  our  wrongs,  till  we  have  tried  the  milder 
modes  of  procuring  justice,  without  success,  all  the  circum* 
stances  of  each  particular  case  must  be  taken  into  conside- 
ration before  we  can  fully  determine  the  character  of  the 
causes  which  induce  the  undertaking  of  such  a  war.  Some- 
times, however,  the  cause  is  single,  and  its  character  may  be 
determined  directly  and  without  relation  to  the  attending 
circumstances,  or  to  the  measures  previously  resorted  to  in 
order  to  obtain  satisfaction.  ( Vattelj  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8, 
ch.  8,  §§  87,  88 ;  Ldber,  Political  Ethics,  b.  7,  ch.  8,  §  28 ;  Man- 
ning.  Law  of  Nations,  p.  96 ;  Bella,  Dereeho  Intemacional,  pt. 
2,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  JDe  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  21.) 

§  8.  Of  this  class,  are  wars  undertaken  simply  for  the  pur- 
pose of  weakening  another  state^  whose  power,  if  allowed  to 
increase,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  will  be  used  to  our 
injury.  Here  the  question  arises,  how  serious  must  be  the 
danger  to  our  own  8£^ty  to  constitute  a  justifiable  cause  for 
our  taking  up  arms  to  prevent  the  aggrandizement  of  dr 
neighbor  ?  This  question  is  discussed,  at  considerable  length, 
and  with  great  cleadrness,  by  Yattel.  "  On  the  one  hand,'^ 
he  says,  <*  a  state  that  increases  her  power  by  all  the  aarta  of 
good  government^  does  no  more  than  what  is  commendable, 
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she  fulfils  her  duties  toward  herself,  without  violating  those 
which  she  owes  to  other  natious.  The  sovereign,  who,  by 
inheritance,  by  free  election,  or  by  any  other  just  and  honora- 
ble means,  enlarges  his  dominions  by  the  addition  of  new 
provinces,  or  entire  kingdoms,  only  makes  use  of  his  right 
without  injuring  any  person.  How  then  can  it  be  lawful  to 
attack  a  state  which,  for  its  aggrandizement,  makes  use  only 
of  lawful  means  ?  *  *  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  but  too 
well  known,  from  sad  and  uniform  experience,  that  predomi- 
nating powers  seldom  fail  to  molest  their  neighbors,  to 
oppress  them,  and  even  totally  subjugate  them,  whenever 
an  opportunity  occurs,  and  they  can  do  it  with  impunity. 
Europe  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  servitude  for  want 
of  a  timely  opposition  to  the  growing  fortune  of  Charles  V. 
Is  the  danger  to  be  waited  for  ?  Are  we  to  allow  the  aggran- 
dizement of  a  neighbor,  and  quietly  wait  till  he  makes  bis 
preparations  to  enslave  us  ?  Will  it  be  a  time  to  defend  our- 
selves when  we  are  deprived  of  the  means  ?  Prudence  is  a 
duty  incumbent  on  all  men,  and  most  pointedly  so  on  the 
heads  of  nations  as  being  commisioned  to  ^l^atch  over  the 
safety  of  the  whole  people."  Having  thus  stated  both  sides 
of  the  question,  he  proceeds  to  give  us  the  following  solution. 
Since  war  is  justifiable  only  where  we  have  actually  suffered 
an  injury,  or  are  visibly  threatened  with  one,  the  increase  of 
power  in  a  neighbor  cannot,  alone  and  of  itself,  give  us  a 
right,  under  the  law  of  nations,  to  take  up  arms  in  order  to 
oppose  it.  But  power  alone  does  not  threaten  an  injury, 
it  must  be  accompanied  by  the  will  to  do  an  injury,  and  that 
will  must  be  clearly  manifested,  before  we  can  resort  to  so 
terrible  an  expedient.  If  the  state,  receiving  a  formidable 
accession  of  power,  has  given  proofs  of  injustice,  rapacity, 
pride,  ambition,  or  an  imperious  thirst  of  rule,  she  becomes 
an  object  of  just  suspicion  to  her  neighbors,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  stand  on  their  guard  against  her.  Moreover,  they  may 
demand  securities,  and  if  she  refuses  to  give  any,  this  may 
constitute  additional  evidence  that  she  meditates  inj  ury.  And 
when  this  design  is  clearly  and  unmisiakably  manifest^  and  all 
other  modes  of  warding  oft*  the  threatened  danger  fiedl,  war 
becomes  inevitable.  {De  Felice^  DroU  de  la  NaL,  etc.^  tome  2, 
lee.  21;  Vaiiel,  DroU  des  Qens,  liv.  8,  eh.  8,  §§42-49;  Grotius, 
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de  Jur.  Bd.  ac  Pae.j  lib.  2,  caps.  22-25 ;  Butherforthj  InatituUSj 
b.  2,ch.  9,  §11.) 

§9.  Grotius  not  only  declares^  as  unjustifiable,  a  war 
undertaken  through  a  ^^fear  of  our  neighbor's  increasing 
strength,"  without  a  moral  certainty  that  such  strength  will 
be  used  to  our  injury,  but  is  of  opinion  that,  in  all  dubious 
questions,  we  are  bound  to  resort  to  milder  means  to  settle 
difficulties  and  remove  apprehensions.  He  enumerates  seve- 
ral causes  which  had  been  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  most  of  them  as  entirely  unsatisfac- 
tory,  and  concludes  that,  "  war  is  a  matter  of  the  weightiest 
importance,  and  by  it  the  innocent  suffer  a  great  many  affiic- 
tions,  and,  therefore,  peace  should  be  the  end  at  which  all 
our  councils  ought  to  aim."  {Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.j 
lib.  2,  caps.  22,  23 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Oens; 
tome  6,  pt  4,  ch.  2 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  3,  §  48 , 
BellOj  Derecho  lyitemacional^  pt.  2.  cap.  1,  §  3.) 

§  10.  The  remarks  of  Chancellor  Kent,  upon  this  question, 
are  equally  just  and  appropriate.  He  adopts  the  opinions  of 
Grotius,  and  "  condemns  the  doctrine,  that  war  may  be  under- 
taken to  weaken  the  power  of  a  neighbor,  under  the  appre- 
hension that  its  further  increase  may  render  him  dangerous. 
This  would  be  contrary  to  justice,  unless  we  were  morally 
certain,  not  only  of  a  capacity,  but  of  an  actual  intention  to 
injure  us.  We  ought  rather  to  meet  the  anticipated  danger 
by  a  dilligent  cultivation  and  prudent  management  of  our 
own  resources.  We  ought  to  conciliate  the  respect  and  good 
will  of  other  nations,  and  secure  their  assistance,  in  case  of 
need,  by  the  benevolence  and  justice  of  our  conduct.  War 
is  not  to  be  resorted  to  without  absolute  necessity,  nor  unless 
peace  would  be  more  dangerous  and  more  miserable  than 
war  itself."  {Kenty  Com.  On  Am.  LaiOy  vol.  1,  p.  48;  GrotiuBj 
de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.^  lib.  5,  cap.  22 ;  Phillimorey  On  Int.  LaWy 
vol.  2,  §  48;  PaUyy  Moral  and  Pol.  Philosophy y  b.  6,  ch.  12.) 

§  11.  As  has  already  been  remarked,  it  is  not  sufficient,  in 
the  forum  of  conscience,  that  we  have  just  grounds  for  war, 
or  that  its  objects  are  justifiable;  we  must,  also,  have  good 
and  proper  motives  for  undertaking  it.  Thus,  we  may  have 
received  injuries,  and  suffered  aggressions  from  another 
cation,  which  would,  in  themselves,  have  constituted  good  and 
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snfficient  reasons  for  declaring  war  against  it,  bat,  through 
fear  or  policy,  we  have  not  done  so.  In  the  meantime,  the 
state  from  which  we  received  the  injury  may  have  been  so 
humbled  or  reduced  as  to  be  utterly  unable,  either  to  repeat 
the  aggression,  or  to  recompense  us  for  the  harm  it  formerly 
did  us.  What  motive  have  we  now  for  declaring  war  against 
that  state?  Solely  that  of  revenge^  which  can  be  considered 
neither  good  nor  proper.  The  motives  of  a  war  are  divided, 
as  already  stated,  into  two  classes:  Ist,  Commendable^  and 
2d,  Vicious.  [Garden^  De  Diplomaiie,  liv.  6,  §  5 ;  Eiquelmey 
Derecho  Pub.  Ini.^  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  7;  Vaitel,  Droit  des  GenSy 
liv.  3,  ch.  8,  §  29 ;  BeUo^  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  1, 
§  8 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la.  Nat  et  des  Gens^  tome  6,  pt.  4, 
ch.  2 ;  De  Felice^  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  21.) 

§  12.  Commendable  motives  are  derived  from  the  good  of 
the  state  and  the  protection  of  the  people.  Kthe  motive  for 
the  war  is  to  prevent  an  injury,  or  to  repair  one  by  obtain- 
ing a  just  satisfaction,  or  to  provide  for  our  future  safety  by 
obtaining  a  reparation  for  an  injury  done,  or  to  recover  a 
right  of  which  we  have  been  unjustly  deprived,  it  is  both 
proper  and  commendable.  And  when  a  war  is  undertaken 
from  such  a  motive,  and  for  a  justifiable  cause,  we  have  not 
only  justice  on  our  side,  but  the  sympathies  of  all  good  men, 
for 

<^  Thrice  is  he  armed  who  has  his  quarrel  just." 

But  although  a  war  might  be  undertaken  for  commendable 
motives,  the  motives  of  its  continuance  may  be  very  different- 
It  may  be  commenced  to  prevent  or  repair  an  injury,  but 
continued  for  the  purposes  of  revenge  or  conquest.  Thus, 
the  Samnites  had  given  Rome  just  cause  of  war  by  ravaging 
the  lands  of  her  allies.  But  when  the  former  had  offered  full 
reparation  for  the  damages,  and  every  reasonable  satisfaction, 
the  latter,  bent  on  conquest,  refused  to  accept  the  offers  of 
the  Samnites,  or  to  be  appeased  by  their  submissions.  ( Vatr 
td,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §§  80,  86;  Leiber,  Political 
Ethics,  b.  7,  ch.  8,  §  28;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2, 
cap.  1,  §  8;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  21; 
Seal,  Science  du  Gouvememeni,  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec.  2,  §  14.) 

§  18.  Vicious  motives  are  not  derived  from  the  good  of  the 
state  or  the  protection  of  its  citizens,  but  from  the  sugges* 
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tions  of  evil  paBsions.  Such  are  the  motives  which  spring 
from  unbridled  and  wicked  ambition, — the  arrogant  desire  for 
command,  the  ostentation  of  power,  the  thirst  for  riches,  the 
avidity  of  conquest,  ^ —  from  jealousy,  hatred  and  revenge.  In 
the  words  of  Vattel ;  *\Ka  nation,  on  an  injuiy  done  to  her, 
is  induced  to  take  up  arms,  not  by  the  necessity  of  procuring 
a  just  reparation,  but  by  a  vicious  motive,  she  abuses  her 
right  The  viciousness  of  the  motive  tarnishes  the  lustre  of 
her  arms,  which  might  otherwise  have  shown  as  the  cause  of 
justice;  the  war  is  not  undertaken  for  the  lawfiil  cause, 
which  the  nation  had  to  undertake  in  it ;  that  cause  is  now 
no  more  than  a  pretext'*  { Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch. 
8,  §§  30,  31 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat  etdes  Gens,  tome  5, 
pt  4,,ch.  2;  Bella,  Derecho  Intemacumal,  pt  2,  cap.  1,  §  3; 
De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  21 ;  Faley,  Moral 
and  Pol.  Philosophy,  b.  6,  ch.  12 ;  Payneval,  Inst,  du  Droit,  etc., 
liv.  3,  ch.  1,  §  3.) 

§  14-  Pretexts  are  the  reasons  which  are  alleged  in  justifica- 
tion of  a  war,  when  the  real  motives  are  different.  Thus,  the 
true  cause  of  the  war  which  Greece  undertook  against  the 
Fer8iank5,  was  the  experience  she  had  had  of  their  weakness, 
while  the  pretext,  alleged  by  Philip,  and  by  Alexander  after 
him,  was  the  desire  of  avenging  the  injuries  which  the  Greeks 
had  so  often  suffered,  and  of  providing  for  their  future  safety. 
"Pretexts,"  says  Vattel,  "are  at  least  an  homage  which 
unjust  men  pay  to  justice.  He  who  screens  himself  with 
them,  shows  that  he  still  retains  some  sense  of  shame.  He 
does  not  openly  trample  on  what  is  most  sacred  in  human 
society;  he  tacitly  acknowledges  that  a  flagrant  injustice 
merits  the  indignation  of  all  mankind.'*  [Vattel,  Droit  des 
Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  3,  §  82;  Burlamaqyi,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des 
Gens,  tome  6,  pt.  4,  ch.  2 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc., 
tome  2,  lee.  21 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomaiie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  3,  ch.  1 ; 
Baynevd,  Inst,  du  Droit,  etc.,  liv.  3,  ch.  1,  §  4 ;  Beat,  Science 
du  Goaivemement,  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec.  2,  §  17.) 

§  15.  All  modern  ethical  writers  regard  an  unjust  war  as 
as  not  only  immoral,  but  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  crimes  — 
murder  on  a  large  scale.  Such  are  all  wars  of  mere  ambi- 
tion, engaged  in  for  the  purpose  of  extending  regal  power  or 
national  sovereignty;  wars  of  plunder,  carried  on  from  mer- 
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cenary  motives ;  wars  of  propagandism,  undertaken  for  the 
nnrigbteous  purpose  of  compelling  men  to  adopt  certain 
religious  or  political  opinions,  whether  from  the  alleged 
motives  of  "  introducing  a  more  orthodox  religion,"  or  of 
^^  extending  the  area  of  freedom."  Such  wars  are  held  in 
just  abhorrence  by  all  moral  and  religious  people ;  and  it  is 
becoming  the  settled  conviction  of  the  masses  of  all  nations, 
that  wars  should  be  undertaken  only  in  cases  of  dire  neces- 
sity, and  after  all  pacific  measures  have  been  exhausted. 
{Keni^  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  49 ;  Vattdf  Droit  des  GenSj 
liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  24 ;  Manningy  Law  of  Nations,  pp,  94-108 ;  Lei- 
6er,  Potitical  Ethics,  b.  7,  §  16;  Garden,  De  IXplomaiie,  liv.  6, 
§  6 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  1,  §  8 ;  De  Felice, 
Droit  de  la  Nat,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  21 ;  PaUj/,  Moral  and  Pol. 
Philosophy,  b.  6,  ch.  12 ;  Payneval,  Inst,  du  Droit,  etc.,  liv,  8, 
ch.l,  §3.) 

§  16.  Some  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  church  went  so  far 
as  to  adopt  the  principle,  that  war,  in  any  case,  and  under  any 
circumstances,  is  unjustifiable,  because  contrary  to  the  revealed 
will  of  God,  and  that  all  christians  were  forbidden  to  bear 
arms.  The  consequence  was  that  the  Roman  soldiers,  who 
became  converts  to  Christianity,  deserted  their  flags  in  crowds, 
and  some  sufiered  martyrdom  rather  than  continue  in  the  mili- 
tary service.  This  extreme  doctrine  afiTorded  the  opponents 
of  Christianity  good  ground  for  saying  that  it  was  destructive 
of  civil  government,  and  that  a  state  composed  of  true  chris- 
tians could  not  subsist.  Moreover,  it  became  evident,  that 
if  christians  were  not  permitted  to  use  arms  in  self-defense, 
they  must  all  perish  by  the  incursions  and  invasion  of  the 
barbarians.  The  question  was  referred  to  Saint  Augustin,  the 
most  learned  father  in  the  east.  His  answer  was :  ^^  If  the 
christian  law  had  forbidden  all  wars,  it  would  have  been  said 
to  the  soldies  who,  in  the  evangelist,  asked  the  way  of  salva- 
tion, to  throw  away  their  arms  and  abandon  the  military  ser- 
vice. But  it  had  only  been  said  to  them :  Do  violence  to  no  man, 
neither  accuse  any  falsely  ;  and  be  content  with  your  wages.  Let 
those  who  think  chnstianity  opposed  to  the  state,  form  an 
army  of  such  soldiers  as  our  doctrine  requires,  and  then  let 
them  dare  to  say  that  it  is  an  enemy  of  the  republic,  or 
rather  let  them  confess  that,  always  obedient,  it  is  the  salva- 
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(ion  of  the  republic."  The  church  gave  its  sanction  to  this 
doctrine,  and  the  councils  pronounced  excommunication 
against  those  who  deserted,  even  in  time  of  peace.  The 
various  objections  to  war,  made  by  the  earlier  fathers  of  the 
church,  have  been  often  repeated  by  modem  writers  on 
moral  science,  and  more  recently,  Dymond,  Wayland,  and 
others,  have  pressed  them  upon  the  public  with  great  zeal 
and  eloquence.  We  propose  a  brief  summary  of  these  objec- 
tions to  war,  and  of  the  answers  which  have  been  made  to 
them.  The  arguments  of  Dr.  Wayland,  which  are  mostly 
copied  from  Dymond's  Essays,  are  given  in  brief  space,  and 
in  more  moderate  and  temperate  language  than  that  used  by 
most  of  his  followers.  We  shall  copy  his  own  words  so  fiur 
as  our  limits  will  permit.  (JDymcrd^  Essays  on  Moraliiy^ 
ees&j  3,  ch.  19 ;  Wayland,  Ulem.  Moral  Science,  b.  2,  p.  2,  d. 
2,  ch.  4 ;  Leiber,  Political  Ethics,  b.  7,  §  17 ;  Neander,  Gesch. 
der .  Christ.  Religion,  b.  1,  p.  249 ;  Neander,  Hist,  of  Ch.  Beli- 
gion  and  Church,  Torrey,  trans.,  vol.  1,  p.  272 ;  Origenes,  Opera, 
c  Celsum,  5,  38 ;  Laurent,  Droit  des  Gens,  tome  4,  liv.  4,  ch. 
1 ;  Tertulian,  Opera,  De  Jd.  19  ;de  la  Corona,  c,  11 ;  St.  Angus- 
timis.  Opera,  Epist.,  pp.  136-238 ;  Athanasitis,  Opera,  lib.  2, 
p.  960 ;  St.  BasUius,  Opera,  Epist.  ad.  AmphU.,  can.  8 ;  CcuPt 
eU  of  Aries,  can.  3 ;  GMon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  R.  Empire, 
ch.  43 ;  St.  Polintis,  Opera,  Epist.  26.) 

§17.  Dr.  Wayland's  first  objection  is,  that  "all  wars  are 
contrary  to  the  revealed  will  of  God."  But  in  this  assertion, 
he  assumes  what  is  to  be  proved.  There  is  no  direct  prohi- 
,bition  of  war  in  the  bible.  In  the  old  testament,  we  find 
war,  in  some  cases,  positively  commanded;  and  in  the  new 
testament,  there  is  not  a  word  against  the  lawfulness  of  war. 
On  the  contrary,  the  soldier  was  told  to  be  content  with  his 
wages.  Again,  he  says :  "  God  commands  us  to  love  every 
man,  alien  or  citizen,  Samaritan  or  Jew,  as  ourselves,"  and, 
from  this,  infers  that  inasmuch  as  we  are  to  love  all  men  as 
ourselves,  we  are  forbidden,  as  a  nation,  to  engage  in  war. 
To  this  it  is  answered,  that  we  are  nowhere  commanded  to 
love  all  men  in  the  same  degree,  for  Christ  had  his  beloved 
disciple,  one  whom  he  loved  preeminently  and  above  all  the 
others,  though  he  loved  the  others  none  the  less  on  that 
account    Again,  this  command,  taken  literally  and  as  con- 
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I^Qcl  h^Df.  W^ylwd,  woold  wn^et  mfM  Ijl^ie  liest  a^Sdo- 
j^W  q{  oqt  ai^rf,-- ^<Nie  whioh  we  beap  for  our  {MireiitB, 
pm*  wiy^  aad  chi)4^ny  foir  QW  kiudredi  and0iir  conpxtiymdn. 
]ij;oreoyer,  the  use.  of  fjoteid  to  resist  ai^  gjttack  oi;  punish  an 
Qffeiiae^  i3  by  no  q^e^s  opposed  to  tbe  oommai^d  of  love  to 
all  mankind*  ^e  resist  tbe  murderer  and  the  robber,  and 
we  punish  them  ff>r  crimes  and  offenses  committed^  but  these 
iipts  do  not  io^lj  hate  or  repenge.  So  it  is  in.  war,  the  wAr 
d^er  has  ^q  personal  msilipe  against  his  opponent  (Dgfnmd, 
^$iaif9  <m  M^ntU^,  e^  8,  ch^  X9 ;  Waj/land^  MorqlScimce,  b.  2^ 
p*  2,  d-  8,  ch.  4;  LeWer,  JPoUtieal  EOms,  b.  7,  §17;  Pa^, 
Mwaland  FoL  Philosophy,  b.  6,  cJbu  12;  ^aO^ci,  JSZm.  MiU^ 
Ufry  Art  and  Science,  pp.  9-12.) 

§  18.  Dr.  Wayland  next  (Mmsiders  the  question/ whether  we 
may  engage  in  war  for  self-de&nse,  and  concludes  thai,  to 
forcibly  r^pel  the  attack  of  anothw  nation,  would  be  estab- 
lishing the  principle  that  it  is  ^for  the  advantage  of  him.who 
Uvea  among  a  conununity  of  thieres,  to  steal,  or  for  him  who 
lives  among  liars,  to  lie."  My  living  among  thieves  would 
not  justify  me  in  stealing,  nor  would  it  be  any  reason  why  I 
dioold  n€^ect  the  security  of  my  property,  or  leave  the  thief 
nnpumshed.  Our  living  among  nations  who  carry -on  mqust 
wars,  woold  not  justify  us  in  doing  so,  nor  should  it  prevent 
us  from  repelling  or  punishing  those  who  wage  an  uiyust 
war  against  us.  The  argument  used  against  war,  equally 
applies  against  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  individual 
offenses  and  crimes.  (  Waylandj  Moral  Science^  b.  2,  p.  2,  d.  2, 
ch.  4;  Lelber^  PoliUcfiil  Mhiesj  b.  7,  §  17;  Pal^,  Moral  and 
Pol  PhUosaphy,  b.  8,  pt  2,  ch.  10;  b.  4,  ch.  1;  b.  6,  ch.  12; 
MaUeck,  MenL  MUUary  Art  and  Science,  pp.  18-14.) 

§  19.  Dr.  Wayland  admits  that,  however  just  and  benevo- 
lent a  nation  may  be,  its  moral  character  will  not  always  pro- 
tect it  from  the  aggression  of  others,  but  he  adds:  ^^  if  this 
method,  (that  is,  moral  suasion,)  &il,  why  then  let  us  suffer 
"the  evil."  This  maxim,  if  applied  to  its  fdll  extent,  would  be 
stft>versive  of  all  rij^t,  and  soon  place  all  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  worst  men  in  community,  and  of  the  worst  natiims 
that  inhabit  the  world.  Beason  with  the  robber  and  mur- 
derer, and  if  they  will  not  desist,  why  then  let  them  take 
#ur  property  and  the  lifves  of  our  &milies !    Beason  with  ihe 
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fcfrdgn  niitiQQ0  who  ipvadQ  our  soil,  9od  if  they  will  not 
resist,  why  then  let  them  destroy  our  goyernment  and 
redace  us  to  slavery !  But  says  the  Dr.:  "  I  believe  aggres- 
sion, from  a  foreign  nation,  to  be  an  intimation  from  God 
that  we  are  disobeying  the  law  of  benevolence,  and  that  is  his 
mode  of  teaching  nations  their  duty,  in  this  respect,  to  each 
other.  9o  that  aggression  seems  to  me  in  no  manner  to  call 
for  retaliation  and  injury,  but  rather,  for  special  kindpess 
and  good  will."  This  is  certainly  carrying  the  principle  of 
non-resistance  very  &r ;  wq  are  not  only  to  suffer  the  eyU^ 
but  to  thank  the  evil-doer,  for  thus  reminding  u?  of  our  for- 
getfnlness  of  the  law  of  benevolence !  {Dymaniy  Esnaj/a  en 
Morality^  e.  8,  ch.  19 ;  Waylandy  Moral  Science^  b.  2,  p.  2,  d.  2^ 
ch.  4 ;  Foley ^  •  Moral  and  Pol.  Philosophy ^  b.  4,  ch.  1 ;  b.  6, 
ch.  12;  Leiber,  Political  Ethics^  b.  7,  §§  17-19 ;  JECalteck,  Mm. 
MUiiary  Art  and  Science^  pp.  15-21.) 

§  20.  Again,  it  is  argued  that  war  necessarily  begets  immo- 
ralily,  and  ^^  that  the  cultivation  of  a  military  spirit  is  injuri- 
ous to  community,  inasmuch  as  it  ^gravates  the  scourcf  of 
the  evil,  the  corrupt  passions  of  the  human  heart"  The 
correctness  of  this  statement  is  denied,  jEbr  wa^  is  not  necessa* 
rily  demoralizing.  Unjust  war  results  from  immoral  causes, 
and  is  generally  injurious  in  its  moral  eftects  upon  society. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  unjust  litigation.  But  suppose 
that  all  wars  and  all  courts  of  justice  were  abolished,  and 
nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  were  suffered  to  commit  inju- 
ries with  impunity,  would  not  immorality  and  vice  increase, 
rather  than  diminish?  Few  events  rouse  and  elevate  the 
patriotism  and  character  of  a  nation  more  than  a  just 
and  patriotic  war.  Such  was  the  Du^h  war  of  independence 
against  the  Spaniards,  the  German  war  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  Louis  XIV.,  the  French  war  against  the  coalition 
of  1792,  and  the  war  of  the  American  revolution^  ( Wayland^ 
Moral  Science,  b.  2,  p.  2,  d,  2,  ch.  4;  Dynumdy  Essays  on 
MoraUiy,  e  8,  ch.  19 ;  Leibery  Political  Ethics,  b.  7,  §  20 ;  Paley, 
Moral  and  Pol  Philosophy ,  b.  8,  pt.  2,  ch.  10 ;  b.  6,  ch.  12 ; 
HaUeck,  Elem.  Military  Art  and  Science,  ch.  1,  pp.  22,  28.) 

1 21.  With  respect  to  "pecuniary  expenditure,"  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  wars,  and  the  means  of  military  defense,  hf^v:e 
cost  vast  sums  of  money;  so,  also,  have  litigation,  ai^d  tib^ 
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means  deemed  requisite  in  all  civilized  countries,  in  all  ages, 
for  maintaining  justice  between  individuals.  If  these  vast 
sums  of  money  are  necessary  to  secure  justice  between  indivi- 
duals of  the  same  nation,  can  we  expect  that  the  means  of 
international  justice  can  be  maintained  without  expenditures 
commensurate  with  the  object  in  view  ?  If  we  cannot  rely 
exclusively  upon  the  "law  of  active  benevolence,"  for 
maintaining  justice  between  brothers  of  the  same  country, 
can  we  hope  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  strangers 
and  foreigners  will  be  more  ready  to  comply  with  its  requi- 
sitions ?  ( Waylandy  Elem.  Moral  Science^  b.  2,  p.  2,  d,  2,  ch.  4 ; 
HaUecky  Elem,  Mil.  Art  and  Science^  ch.  1,  p.  28 ;  Leiber,  PolU 
deal  Ethics,  b.  7,  §§  19,  20.) 

§  22.  Again,  it  is  objected  to  war,  that  men,  being 
rational  beings,  should  contend  with  one  another  by  argu- 
ment, and  not  by  force,  as  do  the  brutes.  To  this,  it  is 
answered,  that  force  properly  begins  only  where  argument 
ends.  If  he  who  has  wronged  me  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
make  reparation,  I  apply  to  the  court,  that  is,  to  legal  force 
to  compel  him  to  do  me  justice.  So  ought  we  resort  to  mili" 
iary  force  only  when  all  other  means  fail  to  prevent  aggression 
and  injury.  War  should  always  be  the  last  resort  of  nations, 
the  ulMma  ratio  regit  {Hooker ,  Eccles.  Pol.^  b.  1,  §  10;  PAiHi- 
mor€.  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  3,  §  49 ;  Halleck,  Elem.  Mil.  Art  and 
Science,  ch.  1,  p.  28 ;  Leiber,  Political  Ethics,  b.  7,  §§  18,  28 ; 
De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  21.) 

§  23.  But  it  is  objected  to  war,  that  it  does  not  accomplish 
the  object  for  which  it  is  used,  because  it  often  fails  to  pro- 
cure a  redress  of  grievances,  or  to  prevent  repeated  and  con- 
tinued aggression.  So  does  a  resort  to  civil  force,  but  such 
a  resort  is  none  the  less  proper  and  just  on  that  account 
The  uncertainty  of  litigation  is  proverbial.  The  injured 
party  often  fails  to  procure  a  redress  of  his  grievances,  and 
tiie  aggressor  is  not  unfrequently  triumphant.  Moreover, 
even  if  successful  in  his  suits,  the  injured  party  often  loses 
more  than  he  gains  pecuniarily  by  litigation,  and,  afl»r  all, 
he  fails  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  aggression.  But  would 
any  sane  man  say  that,  for  this  reason,  all  litigation  and 
courts  of  justice  should  be  abolished?  In  civil,  as  well  as  in 
military  life,  the  innocent  party  is  sometimes  the  sufferer. 
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(PhiUimorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  50 ;  Leiber,  Political  Ethics^ 
b.  7,  §  19 ;  HaJkck,  Elem.  Military  Art  awl  Science,  ch,  1,  p. 
28 ;  Burke,  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  vol.  8,  p.  181.) 

§  24.  But,  it  is  said,  in  all  wars  one  party  must  be  in  tbe 
-wrong,  and  frequently  the  war  is  unjust  on  both  sides.  Pre- 
cisely so  in  suits  at  law;  one  party  is  necessarily  wrong,  and 
frequently  both  resort  to  the  civil  tribunals  in  hopes  of 
attaining  unrighteous  ends.  But  for  this  reason  must  all 
courts  of  law  be  abolished,  and  no  one  be  allowed  to  resort 
to  the  civil  tribunals  to  procure  a  redress  of  grievances? 
Must  individuals  in  civil  life  rely  solely  upon  the  "  law  of 
active  benevolence,"  for  the  security  of  their  persons  and 
property,  and  shall  all  wrong-doers  and  criminals  go  ^^  unwhipt 
of  justice?"  This  is  the  legitimate  conseqence  of  the  argu- 
ment. ( Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  89 ;  Leiber, 
Political  Ethics,  b.  7,  §  19 ;  HaJUeck,  Elem.  Mil.  Art  and  Science, 
ch.  1,  p.  29 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  50 ;  De  Felice, 
Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  21.) 

§  25.  But,  it  is  said,  nations  do  not  resort  to  civil  tribunals, 
like  individuals,  to  settle  their  differences,  but  resort  to  brute 
force,  to  war.  For  the  reason  that  it  is  believed  a  tribunal 
of  this  character — a  congress  of  nations — ^for  the  settlement  of 
international  differences,  would  be  productive  of  more  evil 
than  good.  By  such  an  arrangement,  the  old  and  powerful 
nations  of  Europe  would  acquire  the  authority  to  interfere  in 
the  domestic  affairs,  and  control  the  influence  and  power  of 
the  weaker  states.  Republics,  and  governments  founded  on 
popular  sovereignty,  could  never  act  in  unison  with  those 
kings  and  despots.  Moreover,  such  a  tribunal  would  not 
prevent  war,  for  military  force  would  still  be  resorted  to  to 
enforce  its  decisions.  For  these,  and  other  reasons,  it  is 
deemed  better  and  safer  to  rely  on  the  present  system  of 
international  law.  Under  this  system,  and  with  a  constitu- 
tional government  of  limited  and  divided  powers,  a  resort  to 
the  arbitrament  of  war  is  not  the  result  of  impulse  and  pas- 
sion, a  yielding  to  the  mere  "  bestial  propensities "  of  our 
nature;  it  is  usually,  in  such  governments,  the  deliberate  and 
solemn  act  of  the  legislative  power,  of  the  representatives  of 
the  national  mind,  convened  as  the  high  council  of  the  people. 
{Phiaimore,^On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  50 ;  Leiber,  Political  Ethics^ 
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b.  7,  ^  22 ;  -Legatey  Rep.  Some  of  Bep.,  Jtine  iStJi,  1888 ;  Aal- 
kckj  Mem.  Mil.  Art  and  Science,  ch.  1,  p.  2k) 

§  26.  Again,  it  is  fiaid  that  thb  benefits  of  war  are  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  evils  it  entails,  and  that,  "  most 
commonly,  the  veiy  means  by  which  t^e  repel  a  despotistti 
from  abroad,  only  establishes  over  us  a  military  despotism  at 
home."  Much  has  been  said  and  Written  about  miiitary  des- 
potism, but  we  think  he  who  studies  history  thorou^ly, 
will  not  fail  to  prefer  a  military  despotism  to  a  despotism  of 
mere  politicians.  The  governments  of  Alexander  and  Char- 
lemagne, were  infinitely  preferable  to  those  of  the  petty  civil 
tyrants  who  preceded  and  followed  them ;  and  there  is  none 
so  blinded  by  prejudice  as  to  say  that  the  reign  of  BTapoleon 
was  no  better  than  that  of  Bobespiere,  Danton,  and  the 
other  "  lawyers  "  who  preceded  him,  or  of  the  Bourbons,  for 
whom  he  was  dethroned.  We  could  point  to  numerous 
instances  where  the  benefits  of  war  have  more  than  compen- 
sated for  the  evils  which  attended  it ;  benefits  not  only  to  the 
generations  who  engaged  in  it,  but  also  to  their  descendants 
for  long  ages.  Had  Rome  adopted  the  non-resistance  prin- 
ciple when  Hannibal  was  at  her  gates,  we  should  now  be  in 
the  night  of  African  ignorance  and  barbarism,  instead  of 
enjoying  the  benefits  of  Roman  learning  and  Roman  civiliza- 
tion. Had  France  adopted  this  principle  when  the  allied 
armies  invaded  her  territories,  in  1792,  her  fete  had  followed 
that  of  Poland.  K  the  CTnited  States  had  adopted  this  prin- 
ciple in  1776,  what  would  now  be  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  America?  {Leiber,  PoUticd  Ethics,  b.  7,  §  21 ;  Salleck, 
Elem.  Mil.  Art  and  Science^  ch.  1,  pp.  80-83;  Dynumdy  Essay 
m  the  Principles  of  Morality,  essay  8,  ch.  19.) 

1 27.  We  have  thus  noticed,  in  detail,  the  various  argu- 
ments against  war  used  by  the  advocates  of  non-resistance, 
not  because  the  arguments  themselves  have  any  real  founda- 
tion or  force,  but  on  account  of  the  character  and  influence 
of  their  authors,  and  the  effect  they  apparently  produce,  not 
only  upon  religious  enthusiasts,  but  also  upon  many  christian 
philanthropists.  Such  arguments  need  only  to  be  examined 
to  convince  us  of  their  weakness  and  absurdity,  however 
plausible  they  may  appear  at  first  sight. 

We  cannot  better  terminate  this  chapter,  thaa  by  quoting 
the  following  peculiarly  just  and  ai^nmnriate  remarks  of  Dr. 
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Leiber,  on  the  influence  and  character  of  war:  '^The  con- 
tinned  efforts,"  he  says.  ^^  requisite  for  nations  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  ever  repeated  attacks  of  a  predatory 
foe,  may  be  infinitely  greater  than  the  evils  entailed  by  a  sin- 
gle and  energetic  war,  which  forever  secures  peace  from  that 
side.  *  *  No  human  mind  is  vast  enough  to  comprehend 
in  one  glance,  nor  is  any  human  life  long  enough  to .  fol- 
low out  consecutively  all  the  immeasurable  blessings,  and 
the  unspeakable  good,  which  have  resolved  to  markind  from 
the  ever-memorable  victories  of  little  Greece  over  the  rolling 
masses  of  servile  Asia,  which  were  nigh  sweeping  over  Europe 
like  the  high  tides  of  a  swollen  sea,  carrying  its  choking  sand 
over  all  the  germs  of  civilization,  liberty,  and  taste,  and  nearly 
all  that  is  good  and  noble.  *  *  Wars  h^ve  frequently  been, 
in  the  hands  of  providence,  the  means  of  disseminating  civ- 
ilization, if  carried  on  by  a  eivmzed  people  — as  in  the  case 
of  Alexander,  whose  wars  had  a  most  decided  effect  upon 
the  intercourse  of  men  and  extension  of  civilization — or  of 
rousing  and  re-uniting  people  who  had  fallen  into  lethargy, 
if  attacked  by  less  civilized  and  iititneh>uft  hordes.  Fre- 
quently we  find,  in  history,  that  the  ruder  aUd  victorious  tribe 
is  made  to  recover,  as  it  were,  civilization,  already  on  the 
wane,  with  a  refined  nation.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  at 
first  glance,  it  is,  nevertheless,  amply  proved  by  history,  that 
the  closest  contact,  and  consequent  exchange  of  thotight  and 
produce,  and  enlargement  of  knowledge,  between  two  other- 
wise severed  nations,  is  frequentiy  produced  by  war.  War 
is  a  struggle,  a  state  of  suffering;  but  as  such,  at  times,  only 
that  struggliiig  process  without  \trhich,  —  in  proportion  to  the 
good  to  be  obtained,  or,  as  would  be  a  better  expressipn  for 
many  cases,  to  the  good  that  is  to  be  boruiS — nogreAt  and 
essential  good  falls  ever  to  the  share  of  man.  Suffering, 
merely  as  suffering,  is  ndt  ati  evil.  Out  reli^6n,  phil6sot)iy, 
eveiy  day's  ex^eri^hce,  piriove  it.  So  mattettial  rejditnn^ 
bri^tens  up  a  mother's  e^e,  witbo^  thO  atiid^  of  labd^;'' 
{Leiber,  Pamxd  Mku^.h.  7,  5§  20^  21y  Od^lCj  BOm.  JfflL 
AH  €cnd  Science^  ch.  %  pp.  82,  88;  -Pbf  cj^tnMrih  of  Gi^oiSus  aii 
the  Mibj^f^  0f  thiBchaptefy  tile  W  ioork^  Be  Jttr.  Sd.  dc  J^.^ 
lib.  1;  lib.  2^  cap*.  1,30,  atidlib.  8,  c^.  6.) 
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§  1.  War  has  been  defined,  ^'  A  contest  between  states,  or 
parts  of  states,  carried  on  by  force."  This  definition  is  by 
some  considered  defective,  and  as  excluding  that  class  of 
civil  wars  which  are  sometimes  carried  on  between  fitmilies 
and  fitctions  which  do  not  constitute  either  states  or  organ- 
ized parts  of  states ;  like  the  wai%  of  the  Guelphs  and  6hi- 
berlines  in  Italy,  the  guerilla  wars  in  Spain,  and  the  wars  of 
fictions  in  Mexico  and  South  America.    But  a  close  exami* 
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nation  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  these  wars  will  show 
that  they  are,  in  most  cases,  waged  by  organized  parts  of  a 
state,  and  have  reference  to  some  principle  of  internal  organi- 
zation or  party  supremacy.  {Massi,  Droit  Commercialy  tome 
1,  §118;  Oriolariy  Regies  IhiemaiionaleSy  liv.  3,  ch.  1;  OroiiuSy 
de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac.,  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §2;  Puffendorfy  de  Jut. 
Nat.  et  GenLy  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §8  ;  Albericus  GentiUs,  de  Jur.  Bely 
lib.  1,  cap.  2 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.j  lib.  1,  cap.  1 ; 
LeibeTy  PolUcal  EihicSy  b.  7,  §  16 ;  Jominiy  Precis  de  VArt  de  ha, 
Guerrey  ch.  1 ;  MartenSy  Precis  du  Droit  dues  GenSy  §  263 ;  PhiUir 
morey  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  3,  §  49 ;  WildmaUy  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  p. 
2 ;  Manningy  Law  of  NationSy  pp.  94-96 ;  De  Felicey  Droit  de 
la  Nat.y  eic.y  tome  2,  lees.  20,  22 ;  Belloy  Derecho  Intemacionaly 
pt  2,  cap.  1,  §  1 ;  Hefftety  Droit  Iniemationaly  §113 ;  Biquelmey 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.y  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  7 ;  Baynevaly  Inst,  du 
Droit  Naty  liv.  3,  ch.  1,  §1.) 

§  2.  Wars  have  been  divided  into  different  classes,  accord- 
ing to  the  views  and  professions  of  those  who  discuss  them. 
Military  writers,  generally,  consider  them  in  relation  to  the 
military  operations  which  are  carried  on,  and,  therefore, 
divide  them  into  offensive  and  defensive  wars.  But  these  terms 
are  here  used  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  in  which 
they  are  usually  employed  by  political  and  ethical  writers ; 
for  a  war  may  be  essentially  defensive  in  its  political  and 
moral  character,  even  where  we  begin  it,  if  intended  to  pre- 
vent an  attack  or  invasion,  which  is  under  preparation.  A 
nation  which  first  incites  the  war,  is  the  real  offender,  by  its 
aggression  on  the  rights  of  others,  although,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  it  may  confine  itself  to  operations  which  are,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  merely  defensive.  Hence  wars, 
which  are  entirely  oflfensive  in  their  military  character,  are 
sometimes  essentially  defensive  in  their  nature  and  origin, 
and  vice  versa.  {Jominiy  Precis  de  VArt  de  la  GnerrCy  ch.  1 ; 
JSaUecky  EUm.  Military  Art  and  SciencCy  ch.  2,  p.  36 ;  Gardeny 
De  DiplomatiCy  liv.  6,  §  6 ;  Phillimorey  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  3,  §  67 ; 
Kenty  Com.  On  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  60,  note ;  Baynevaly  Inst 
du  Droit  NaUy  liv.  3,  ch,  2 ;  Ortolan,  DiplomatiCy  de  la  MeVy 
tome  2,  p.  6 ;  De  FeUcCy  Dfoit  de  la  Naty  etc.y  tome  2,  lee.  20 ; 
BeUoy  Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap,  1,  §  3 ;  Wheatoriy  EUm. 
Int.  LaWy  pt.  3,  ch.  2,  §  16 ;  Burlamaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des 
GeaSy  tome  6,  pt.  4,  ch.  3.) 
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ii.  fitit  UitoHl^hB  tod  ^M>li6iM(i  hbve  g^l^erdly  diVidML 
Wats  ik^cohling  to  their  oHgid,  objects,  and  bfl^cts^  having 
reference^  i^lso^  to  the  charlicter  of  the  parties  which  engage 
in  tiietn.  Thus,  hiistorians  have  dassified  these  bontests; 
as  VHir8  of  mterverdifm^  wiirs  6f  insurredi&n  or  of  revolu&m, 
tMf'a  of  independendej  tears  of  conqnestj  toars  of  opmtcm,  rdigir 
oM  watSy  TiaUonal  vxzr^j  and  civU  wars.  They  have  also 
eliftssified  them  according  to  the  general  tiieater  of  militaty 
operations,  as  land  wars,  tod  tiiaratime  wars;  or,  ias  Asiatic, 
African,  Bnropeto,  atid  American  wai^.  Again,  they  are 
sometimes  divided,  With  respect  to  periods  of  time  or  of  hik^ 
tory,  as  ancient  Attd  modem  #ars,  ot  wtos  of  antiqtiity,  of  claep 
sic  histoiy,  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  recent  times.  The  exact 
periods  of  these  several  divisions  are  n6t  definitively  fixed, 
tiofr  are  the  divisions  themselves  of  much  importance  in  inter- 
national jurisprudence,  except  that  it  is  to  be  remehibered 
that  the  rules  of  international  law,  adopted  at  dne  period, 
may  not  be  applicable  to  another  period.  (De  Fdice^  Droit 
de  la  NaL^  totae  2,  lee.  22 ;  Jominiy  Freds  de  VArt  de  la  GHerre^ 
oh.  1 ;  HaUeeky  Elem.  MU.  Art  and  Sdmcey  ch.  2^  pp.  85, 86; 
Ortdariy  Diqlomatie  de  la  Mer.,  liv.  8,  ch.  2.) 

§4.  Publicists,  on  the  other  hand,  have  divided  and  classi- 
fied these  contests  with  reference  to  tiie  affairs  of  state,  Hie 
legal  status  of  the  parties  engaged  in  them,  tod  the  interna- 
tional rights  and  obligations  Which  result  from  them.  Thus, 
text-writers  usually  classify  them  as  public  or  solemn  warSy 
perfect  wars^  and  imperfect  toars,  mixed  wars,  the  nan-solemn 
kind  of  wars^  and  acts  of  hostility  not  followed  by  actual  war, 
but  governed  by  the  laws  of  war.  Such  classification  is  of 
little  importance,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  nedessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  rules  applicable  to  particular  cases. 
These  distinctions,  however,  are  sometimes  adhered  to  with 
great  tenacity',  and  argued  with  great  learning  in  diplomatic 
discussions  of  questions  growing  out  of  the  hostile  acts  of 
particular  states.  We  will  now  proceed  to  discuss  these 
different  kind  of  wars,  and  the  rights  and  duties  peculiarly 
applicable  to  each.  {VaUdy  Droit  des  GenSy  lib.  8,  ch.  1, §  2; 
WheaUmy  JSlem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §§  6, 7 ;  GroHuSy  de  Jur. 
Bel.  ac  Fac.y  lib.  1  cap.  8,  §  4 ;  Keniy  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol. 
1,  pp.  50,  61 ;  Ortdany  Dq>lomaiie  de  la  Mer.y  Uv.  8,  di.  1 ; 
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M^dy  t'Mt.  icfti  Drdit  Mi.,  Itf .  S,  •icfti.  2 ;  Be  JfeSee,  Droiif  & 
fe  iVlrf.,  fete.,  tbln^  2,  lee.  22 ;  Si^JAie,  Deredho  Pub.  jferf.,  Kb. 
1,  tit  2,  cap.  7 ;  YnWrnn,  M.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  8.) 

§  5.  Wars  of  insurrection,  and  of  fevolutUm,  are  generally 
those  undertaken  to  feain,  or  to  regain  'the  liberty  or  indepen- 
dence of  tlie  party  or  state  which  nndertakes  them ;  ad  wa6 
the  case  with  the  Americans  in  1776,  against  England;  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  South  American  states,  against  Spaiii ;  of  the 
Greeks,  in  1821^  and  of  the  Hungarians  in  1^48,  and  the  Itali- 
ans in  1860.  A  war  of  revolution  is  generariy  undertaken 
for  the  dismemberment  of  a  state,  by  the  separation  of  one 
of  its  parts,  or  for  the  overthrow  and  radical  change  of  the 
government;  while  an  insurrectionary  war  is  sometime^ 
waged  for  a  very  diflferent  purpose.  Both,  however,  have 
respect  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state,  rather  than  to  its 
external  relations.  They  are,  therefore,  in  one  sense,  civil 
wars,  and  are  governed  by  the  same  general  rules  which  are 
applied  to  that  class  of  wars.  {Jomini,  Pirecis  de  VArt  dt  la 
Guerre,  ch.  1 ;  HdlUck,  Ele^.  Mil.  Art  and  Science,  ch.  2,  pp. 
85,  36 ;  Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  i,  ch,  1,  §  8 ;  Leiber, 
Political  Ethics,  b.  7,  §  28 ;  BeUo,  Derecko  Intemacional,  pt.  2, 
cap.  10,  §  1 ;  Riqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap. 
14 ;  Tayldr  On  Hevolutions,  etc.,  passim.) 

§  6.  Wars  of  independence  are  those  waged  by  a  state  agaitist 
foreign  dictation  and  control;  such  as  the  wars  of  Poland 
ajgainst  Bussia,  of  the  Netherlands  against  Spain,  of  France 
against  the  several  coalitions  of  the  allied  powers,  of  the  Span- 
ish Peninsula  against  France,  of  India  against  England,  of 
Hungary  against  Austria,  and  of  Turkey  rgainst  Russia. 
The  war  of  1812,  between  the  United  States  and  England, 
partook  largely  of  this  character,  and  some  judicious  histori- 
ans have  denominated  it  the  war  of  American  independence, 
as  distinguished  from  the  war  of  the  American  revolution, 
by  which  the  revolted  colonies  attained  the  position  of  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  sovereignty.  {Jomini,  Precis  de  VArt  de 
la  Guerre,  ch.  1 ;  tngersol.  History  of  the  Second  War,  etc..  Int. ; 
Hatleck,  Mem.  Mil.  Art  and  Science^  ch.  2,  p.  86 ;  Leiber,  Polit- 
ical Ethics,  b.  7,  §  28;  Armstrong,  Notices  of  the  War  0/1812, 
vol.  1,  ch.  1.) 
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§  7.  yfoTB  of  Opinion  have  been  snbdivived  into  two  classefl, 
poUUcal  toarSj  and  religious  wars.  As  examples  of  the  former, 
we  may  mention  those  which  the  Yandeans  have  sustained 
in  support  of  the  Bonrbons,  and  those  France  sustained 
against  the  Allies,  as  also  those  of  propagandism  waged 
against  the  smaller  European  states  by  the  republican  hordes 
of  the  French  revolution.  As  examples  of  the  latter,  we  may 
mention  the  Jewish  wars,  the  wars  of  Islamism,  those  of  the 
crusades,  and  of  the  reformation.  Religious  wars  <are  the 
most  cruel  and  bloody,  and  are  often  carried  on  without 
any  regard  to  the  rules  of  international  law.  All  wars  of 
opinion  are  more  cruel  than  those  resulting  from  principle, 
policy  or  necessity.  {Jomini^  Precis  de  VAri  de  la  Gnerrej 
ch.  1,  art.  7 ;  HaUecky  Mem.  Mil.  Art  and  Science,  ch.  2,  p.  86 ; 
De  Felice,  DroUde  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  22 ;  Laurent,  Droit 
des  Gens,  tome  4,  liv,  4,  ch.  1;  Stephen,  On  History  of  France, 
lees.  16,  16.) 

§  8.  Wars  of  conquest  are  those  undertaken  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  and  the  extension  of  empire,  like  those  of  the 
Romans  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  of  the  English  in  India,  Africa 
and  America,  of  the  French  in  Egypt  and  Africa,  of  the 
Spaniards  in  America,  and  of  the  Russians  in  Oircassia  and 
Turkey.  The  recent  war  of  the  United  States  against  Mex- 
ico, partook  largely  of  the  character  of  a  war  of  conquest,  at 
least  in  its  prosecution.  Hostilities  were  commenced  by  the 
Mexicans,  and  the  Americans  had  suffered  innumerable 
wrongs  before  the  commencement  of  the  war.  And  although 
the  avowed  object  of  the  United  States,  in  engaging  in  the 
war,  was  simply  to  obtain  "  indemnity  for  the  past  and  secu- 
rity for  the  future,"  yet,  as  Mexico  could  offer  no  other 
indemnity,  it  was  determined,  from  the  beginning,  to  seize 
upon  and  retain  a  portion  of  her  territory.  In  its  essential 
features  it  was,  therefore,  a  war  of  conquest  Such  wars 
may,  or  may  not,  be  justifiable,  according  to  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  they  are  undertaken.  {Jomni,  Precis  de 
VArt  de  la  Guerre,  ch.  1,  art.  6  ;  HaUeck,  Flem.  MiL  Art  and 
Science,  ch.  2,  p.  86 ;  Ripley,  JBRst.  War  with  Mexico,  vol.  1.) 

§  9.  Gvil  wars  are  those  which  result  from  hostile  opera- 
tions, carried  on  between  different  parts  of  the  same  state,  as 
the  wars  of  the  roses  in  England,  of  the  league  in  France,  of 
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the  Onelpbs  and  Ghibelines  in  Italy,  and  of  the  &ctionB 
in  Mexico  and  South  America.  Wars  of  insurrection  and 
revolution  are,  in  one  sense,  civil  wars ;  but  this  term  is  more 
usually  applied  to  those  contests  which  are  waged  between 
rival  fBimilies  or  factions,  for  party  ascendency  in  a  state, 
rather  than  for  its  dismemberment,  or  for  a  radical  change  in 
its  government.  Each  party,  in  such  cases,  is  usually  enti- 
tled to  the  rights  of  war  as  against  the  other,  and,  also,  with 
respect  to  neutrals.  Mere  rebellions,  however,  are  considered 
as  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  every  government  treats  those 
who  rebel  against  its  authority  according  to  its  own  munici- 
pill  laws,  and  without  regard  to  the  general  rules  of  war 
which  international  jurisprudence  establishes  between  sove- 
reign states.  As  is  shown  elsewhere,  every  neutral  state,  in 
such  a  contest,  must  determine  for  itself  when  it  will  consider 
a  party  in  a  rebellion,  insurrection,  revolution,  or  civil  Var, 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  a  belligerent  in  its  internatiowil  rela- 
tions. Yet,  it  does  this  under  its  international  responsibility 
to  the  state,  previously  recognized  as  sovereign,  against  which 
the  rebel,  insurgent,  or  revolutionary  forces  wage  hostilities. 
To  recognize  every  such  force  as  a  legitimate  belligerent,  and 
invest  it  with  the  rights  and  powers  which  international  law 
confers  upon  a  sovereign  state,  would  be  both  unjust  and 
insulting  to  the  government  of  the  state  against  which  the 
rebellion  or  revolution  is  attempted;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  might  be  equally  unjust  toward  the  other  party,  to 
refuse  to  concede  to  it  any  belligerent  rights.  Each  case 
must  be  determined  by  its  own  peculiar  circumstances,  all 
foreign  powers,  which  wish  to  preserve  their  neutrality, 
strictly  observing  the  principle  of  non-interference.  {Jominiy 
Precis  de  VArt  de  la  Guerre^  ch.  1,  art,  9  ;  HaUeck^  Elem.  Mil. 
Art  and  Science,  ch.  2,  p.  36 ;  WheatoUy  Elem,  Int.  Law,  pt.  4, 
ch.  1,  §  7 ;  Leiber,  PolUiccU  Ethics,  b.  7,  §  23 ;  Poison,  Law  of 
Nations,  sec.  6 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  98 ;  Bello,  Dere- 
cho  Iniemacional,  pt.  2.  cap.  10,  §  1 ;  MiqueJme,  Derecho  Pub. 
Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  14.) 

§  10.  National  wars  are  those  where  the  great  body  of  the 
people  of  a  state  take  up  arms  and  join  in  the  contest,  like 
those  of  the  Swiss  against  Austria  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
of  the  Catalans  in  1712,  of  the  Dutch  against  Philip  11.,  of 
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agfanrt  Hu^^ia)  and  of  ^  Hupg^n^ns  ng^pst  Auatria.  A 
W9X  m»j  ^^  a  wfM*  of  InaiMinBetioii^  or  reyolution,  or  iiidepiw- 
djSDM)  and,  at  th^  iane  tiEae,  a  national  war.  Wbcfre  snchr 
insurgent  miiitia  are  called  into  thie  £iejd,  aod  organized  under 
the  conatitokid  autihoritaes  of  tb^  etate^  tk^j  are  entitled  to 
all  the  xighto  of  war,  and  are  aul>jiect  to  all  its  dujties  and 
rtsponaibilitlis.  {Jovmi^  JPrem  de  VAti  de  la  Querrej  di.  1, 
art.  8 ;  Maikckj  Mem^  Mil*  4>ri  and  Science^  ch.  2^  p,  S6 ;  Pol- 
son^  Law  c^NaUtm^  s^.  6;  Mcmimig^  Law  of  NaUonB^  p^  1^) 

§  11.  Woers  of  intervention  are  tiiose  wkere  one  state  inter- 
feres in  &vor  of  a  particular  state  as  against  otfaeis,  or  in 
£Ebvor  of  a  pavticolaT  party,  sovereign,,  or  ftmily  in  a  state. 
This  intervention  is  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  it 
is  made  with  respect  to  the  inierml  or  external  affisdrs  of  a 
nation.  The  interference  of  Russia  in  the  affitirs  of  Poland, 
of  England  in  the  government  of  India,  of  Austria  and  the 
allied  powers  in  the  affieiirs  of  France  during  the  revolution, 
and  under  the  empire,  are  examples  under  th^  first  head. 
The  intervention  of  the  Elector  Maurice  of  Saxony  against 
Charles  Y.,  of  King  William  against  Louis  XIV.  in  1688,  of 
Russia  and  France  in  the  seven  years  war,  of  Russia  again 
between  France  and  Austria  in  1805,  uid  between  France 
and  Prussia  in  1806,  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Sardinia, 
between  Turkey  and  Russia  in  1854,  are  examples  under  the 
second  head.  (Jominiy  Precis  de  VArt  de  la  Ouerre,  ch.  1,  art. 
5;  HaUeck,  Mem.  Ml.  Art  and  Science,  ch.  2,  p.  85;  PhiUi' 
more.  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  886,  et  seq. ;  Manning,  Law  q^ 
NationSj  p.  97 ;  Wheaton,  Ekm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §  8 ; 
Wheaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  80-88.) 

§  12.  We  have  pointed  out,  in  another  chapter,  the  distinc- 
tion between  pacific  mediation  and  armed  intervention.  The 
former  consists  in  advice,  monition,  persuasion,  and  those 
infiuences  which  result  from  character,  power  and  wealth 
on  one  side,  and  friendship,  respect,  and,  perhaps,  a  certain 
degree  of  dependence,  on  the  other.  Such  influences  may 
very  properly  be  exerted  in  the  preservation  of  peace,  by 
bringing  about  an  amicable  arrangemeotof  disputes  between 
different  states,  or  between  opposing  parties  in  the  same 
state ;  provided,  they  are  not  intended  to  weaken  or  destroy 
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$fa#  atete  itsial£  Amfii  n^m>0ii9imf.  ofk  l¥e  ^nlvwy,  omfllsts 
14  darofitwed  or  aiotwl  /orp«^  employed)  or  to  be  empWijrd^ 
i^j  oii6^  stat^  Qi  regi|]«tji9g  or  det^mciiQg  the  conduGt  or 
^^fdm  of  anothei;.  Such  hid  employigqi^iit  of  foxce  is  viirtually 
O'War^  aiabd  must  he  jujaAified  or  oondemajed  upon  the  Bame 
gan^i!^  piiacipl^  sw  other  wfum.  Thyere  are,  however,  eetvtain 
rights  and  dmtlee  inpident  to  thia  partioulai:  class  of  wan 
which  requite  a  separate  diacuaeion,  distiogiiidbing  between 
the  difierent  Ifii^s  of  interreDtion,  or  rather  tha  gronndB 
9pon  whidh  tibey  haye  been  severally  defended  or  condemned. 
Saving,  diacussedy  elsewbeoe^  tiie  aubjeet  of  pacific  intei^ 
rence,  as  tconneetod  with  the imdependdnceof  states,  we  shall 
h^re  eoneideff  only  armed  inteirenfeion,  or  the  foreible  inter- 
fiNrence  of  (me  state  in  the  affairs  of  anotixer.  {Vide  AnU^ 
chapter  i?.;  EhUHmore^  On  Ini.  Law^  vol.  1,  §899;  AnMJud 
BegisteTj  voh  90,  p.  171 ;  vol.  91,  ch.  6;  Wheaion,  JElem.  Int. 
Lawy  pt.  2,ch.  1,  §S ;  M^mrng,  LokW  qfNqii^mj  p.  97.) 

§rl8.  One  of  the  most  common  grounds  of  intervention, 
by  force,  is  for  the  preservation  cf  the' balance  (^  power;  that  is, 
to  prevent  the  dangeroos  aggrandizement  of  any  one  state 
by  eixtemal  acquisitions  so  as  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  safety 
of  othero,  or  the  general  peace  of  nations.  This  right  rests 
solely  on  selfrdefense,  for  no  state  would  be  justified  in  pre- 
venting the  lawful  acquisition  of  territory  by  another,  unless 
such  acquisition  should  directly  or  mediately  affect  its  own 
safety.  Thus,  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  sent  aid  to  Carthage, 
deeming  it  necessary,  as  Polybius  tells  us,  "  both  in  order  to 
retain  his  dominions  in  Sicily,  and  to  preserve  the  Soman 
friendship,  that  Oarthage  should  be  safe,  lest  by  its  fall,  the 
remaining  power  should  be  able,  without  let  or  hindrance, 
to  execute  every  purpose  and  undertaking.  And  here  he 
-acted  with  great  wisdom  and  prudence^  for  that  is  never,  on 
any  account,  to  be  overlooked,  nor  ought  such  a  force  ever 
to  be  thrown  into  one  hand,  as  to  incapacitate  the  neighbor- 
ing states  from  defending  their  rights  against  it."  {PhUH- 
more.  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §  896 ;  Humej  Essays,  vol.  2,  p.  828 ; 
Oriohnj  Ikmame  InkrwUioml,  tit.  8 ;  Wheaim,  JEkm.  Int. 
Law,  pt  2,  ch.  1,  §  8 ;  Marming,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  97  ;  Ray- 
nevaly  Inst  du  Droit  NaL,  Uv.  1,  ch.  1,  §  6.) 
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§  14.  It  was  on  this  principle  that  the  Italians  nrged  the 
Earopean  powers  to  intervene  against  the  aggrandizement  of 
Charles  Viil,  of  France,  when  he  undertook  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Italy.  Again,  it  was  in  support  of  this  maxim 
of  international  law,  against  the  aggrandizements  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  that  Francis  I,  of  France,  actually  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Turks,  (the  first  treaty 
ever  contracted  between  an  European  sovereign  and  the 
Porte;)  and  that  Roman  Catholic  France  supported,  with  one 
hand,  the  Protestants  of  Germany  in  their  long  and  successful 
opposition  to  the  aggressions  of  the  imperial  power,  while 
with  the  other,  and  that  a  hand  of  iron,  she  sought  to  crush 
the  Protestant  subjects  of  her  own  land.  {FhUlimare  on  InL 
LaWf  vol.  1,  §§  386,  et  seq.;  Koch,  Tableau  des  Bevobttiom^ 
tome,  1,  pp.  814,  etseq.;  Wheaioriy  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt  2,  ch.  1, 
§§  8-16.;  D'Aubigne,  Hist,  of  the  Reformaticn,  b.  12.) 

§  15.  A  recent  example  of  a  war  of  external  intervention 
is  that  of  England  and  France  in  1854,  against  Russia,  in 
defense  of  European  Turkey,  and  to  prevent  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  empire  of  the  Czar,  by  the  absorption  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Ottoman  territory.  Russia  based  her  attack 
upon  Turkey,  on  the  ground  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
Greek  church,  but  this  was  evidently  a  mere  pretext  and 
excuse.  It  was,  on  her  part,  virtually  a  war  of  conquest,  and 
of  national  aggrandizement,  and  the  western  powers  inter- 
vened to  check  her  vast  and  rapidly  increasing  military  pre- 
ponderance. Theireffortshave  been  partially  successful;  and  if 
they  have  not  prevented,  they  have  at  least  postponed  an 
event  of  which  they  had  been  forwamed  by  the  sagacious 
and  far-seeing  policy  of  the  great  Napoleon.  The  Italian 
war  of  1859  was,  on  the  part  of  France,  partly  a  war  of  inter- 
vention, and  partly  a  war  for  the  defense  of  an  ally.  (PhiUi- 
more,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  899,  et  seq.;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy, 
Traiii  des  Prises  MariUmes,  tome  2,  app.;  Ortolan,  DiphmaJtie 
de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  app.,  spe.;  Heffter,  Droit,  International, 
appendice;  De  Cussy,  Precis  Historique,  ch.  12.) 

§  16.  The  principle  of  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power 
has  been  resorted  to  as  a  justification  for  forcible  intevention 
in  the  internal  affiiirs  of  states,  by  connecting  it  with  treaties 
of  guaranty,  and  the  pretended  danger  that  internal  changes 
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m  ^  singTe  diate  miglit  distui^  &  general  peacd.  l^ttt  this  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  a  good  and  8uffi<5ient  excuse  for  a  resort  to 
armed  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  another  state, 
while  it  has  afforded  a  pretext  for  numerous  cases  of  interna- 
tional injustice  and  crime.  Instead  of  preserving  peace,  its 
general  tendency  has  been  to  produce  wars,  and  to  destroy 
what  was  intended  to  "be  preserved.  Thus,  the  interference 
of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Poland, 
and  the  consequent  spoilitlon  of  that  kingdom,  inay  be 
regarded  ad  the  legitimate  cause  of  the  aggressions  of  revolu- 
tionary France,  and  the  wars  of  the  consulate  and  empire,  by 
which  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  was  entirely  destroyed. 
{Wheaion^  Mem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §§  8-11;  PhiUmorej  on 
Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  892,  896;  Ofoten,  Dmudne  Int.,  tit.  8; 
ffeffter,  Droit  Intemationoly  §§  44-46.) 

§  17.  The  treaty  of  Paris,  and  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
(1814-15,)  sought  to  restore  this  equilibrium  by  the  creation 
of  large  kingdoms  and  the  absorption  of  small  independent 
states.  ^^  To  effect  this  purpose,"  says  Phillimore,  ^'  states 
were,  in  several  instances,  treated  simply  as  containing  so 
many  square  miles,  and  so  many  inhabitants,  little  or  no 
regard  being  paid  to  national  feelings,  habits,  wibhes,  or  pre- 
judices. The  annexation  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  of  Genoa  to 
Sardinia,  of  Venice  to  Austria,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
territory  of  Saxony,  were  among  the  instances  of  grievous 
violations  of  international  justice  afforded  by  this  treaty,  and 
for  which  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  was  the 
pretext  and  excuse ;  but  the  true  and  legitimate  application 
of  that  principle  would  have  been  a  league  of  protection  of 
the  greater  with  the  smaller  states.  The  policy  Which  seeks 
to  establish  one  principle  of  international  law  upon  the  ruin 
of  others,  has  been,  and  always  must  be,  a  policy  as  fatal  to 
the  lasting  peace  of  the  world  as  the  attempt  to  promote 
one  moral  duty,  at  the  expense  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  others, 
is  and  must  be  fatal  to  the  peace  of  an  individual ;  popidus 
jura  naturae  gentium  que  violans,  suae  quoque  iranquilitatis  inpos- 
terum  rescindU  mimimenta.  (PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1, 
§398;  Bynkershoeky  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  ch.  25,  §10'; 
QrotiuSj  Pralegomenay  §  18 ;  Ortohn,  Domaine  Intemationdly  tit  8.) 
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§  18.  Although  Great  Britain  was  a  party  to  this  coalition, 
and  sanctioned  the  principle  which  tainted  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  yet  she  expressed  her  emphatic  dissent  from  the 
application  of  it  to  the  internal  changes  of  existing  states,  at 
the  congresses  of  Trappau  in  1820,  of  Layback  in  1821,  and  of 
Vienna  in  1822,  and,  also,  in  Italian  affitirs  in  1860.  Eng- 
land, however,  has  generally  supported  the  principle  of  inter- 
vention in  the  external  affikirs  of  states  for  the  preservation 
of  the  balance  of  power,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  at 
least  through  the  medium  of  treaty  stipulations.  On  this 
ground,  her  military  intervention  in  the  affietirs  of  Portugal, 
in  1826,  was  defended.  And,  in  1852-3,  she  attempted  a  tri- 
partite treaty  with  France  and  the  United  States,  to  prevent 
the  absorption,  by  the  latter,  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  an  appen- 
dage of  Spain,  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  ^'present  distri- 
bution of  power"  in  America.  The  United  States  refused 
to  accede  to  the  arrangement.  {PMUimore^  On  Int  Law^  vol. 
1,  §  899 ;  Whmton,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §§  8,  8  ;  Cbny. 
Doc.,  82  Om^.,  2  Sess.  Senate,  Ex.  Doc.,  Ko.  18 ;  AUson,  Hist, 
of  Europe,  second  series,  ch.  8,  §§  70-76.) 

§  19.  Another  ground,  upon  which  wars  of  intervention 
have  been  attempted  to  be  justified,  is  the  obligations  of 
treaty  stipulations.  These  may  have  relation  both  to  inter- 
nal and  to  external  afibirs.  The  quadruple  alliance  of  1884, 
by  which  England  and  France  intervened  in  the  aftairs  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  to  expel  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Miguel 
from  the  territories  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  interven- 
tion of  the  western  powers  of  Europe,  in  1854,  between  Tur- 
key and  Russia,  are  examples  of  both  these  kinds  of  wars. 
The  latter,  however,  was  more  properly  an  intervention  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  power,  and  even  the  former  was  not 
altogether  founded  on  treaty  obligations.  Wars  of  interven- 
tion are  to  be  justified  or  condemned  accordingly  as  they  are, 
or  are  not,  undertaken  strictly  as  the  means  of  self-defense, 
and  self  protection  against  the  aggrandizements  of  others, 
and  without  reference  to  treaty  obligations,  for,  if  wrong  in 
themselves,  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty  cannot  make  them 
right.  {PidUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §§  899,  et  seq. ;  Whea- 
ton,  Mst.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  528,  et  seq. ;  De  Oussy,  Precis 
Historique,  ch.  12 ;  Alison,  JUist  Europe,  second  series,  ch.  12, 
§  180 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Iniematianal,  appendice.) 
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§  20.  Still  another  ground,  upon  which  wars  of  intervention 
have  been  justified,  is  the  invitation  of  the  contending  par- 
ties. We  have  shown,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that  pacific 
mediation  may,  where  the  mediating  power  acts  the  part  of 
<m  arbitrator^  sometimes  properly  lead  to  forcible  intervention. 
8nch  intervention  is  not  confined  to  conquests  between  sove- 
reign states,  but  may  be  applied  to  cases  of  civil  war,  if  the 
state  be  re^ly  divided  against  itself,  and  there  be  two  Ixma 
Jide  parties  waging  actual  war  against  each  other.  It  has 
well  been  said  that  ^^no  mere  temporary  outbreak,  no  isolated 
resistance  to  authority,  no  successful  skirmish,  is  sufficient 
for  this  purpose ;  there  should  be  such  a  contest  as  exhibits 
some  equality  of  force,  and  of  which  the  issue  would  be,  in 
some  degree,  doubtflil.  In  most  cases,  therefore,  some  time 
must  elapse  before  an  internal  commotion  can  be  clothed 
with  the  character  of  a  revolution."  In  case  of  a  mere  insur- 
rection, which  has  not  acquired  the  character  of  a  revolution, 
the  insurgents  are  not  considered  capable  of  negotiating  with 
a  foreign  state,  or  of  becoming  a  party  to  any  agreement  with 
respect  to  arbitration  or  foreign  intervention.  We  have 
already  stated  that  the  invitation  of  one  party  to  a  civil  war 
can  afford  no  right  of  foreign  interference,  as  against  the 
other  party.  The  same  reasoning  holds  good  with  respect 
to  armed  intervention,  whether  between  belligerent  states, 
or  between  belligerent  parties  in  the  same  state.  Neverthe- 
less, the  invitation  of  one  party  is  often  put  forward,  in  con- 
nection with  other  reasons,  to  justify  armed  intervention. 
Thus,  the  aid  rendered  by  England,  under  Queen  Elisabeth, 
to  the  revolted  Netherlands,  against  Spain,  was  based,  not 
only  on  the  ground  of  invitation  by  the  Dutch,  but,  also,  on 
that  of  protecting  her  Protestant  subjects,  and  of  checking 
the  overshadowing  power  of  Philip  IE.  The  interference  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  in  the  afiairs  of  Greece 
was  vindicated  upon  three  grounds,  viz. :  "  First,  of  comply- 
ing with  the  request  of  one  party ;  secondly,  of  staying  the 
efiusion  of  blood ;  thirdly,  and  principally,  of  affording  pro- 
tection to  the  subjects  of  other  powers  who  navigated  the 
Levant.  {PhiUmore^  On  Int.  LaWj  vol.  1,  §  895 ;  State  PaperSy 
GreecCj  1826-1882,  pp.  64,  65 ;  JDe  Cussy,  Precis  JERsiorique^ 
ch.  9 ;  Mackintosh^  Miscellaneous  Works,  pp.  750,  et  seq.;  De 
Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  2,  ch.  87.) 
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,  %^.  W,^  l^ave 6l;atQd,  in  aa^Atber  c}iapter, %hBt ^^n  a  ^^te 
is  desolated  l^y  a  protracted  oivi)  war,  foreign  interf€|re];ic6,  by 
way  of  pacific  mediation,  in  orde^*  to  skty  the  effumn  qf  hhod^ 
is  not  i>nly  jnstifiabl^,  but  ifi  sometimes  a  duty  imposed  by 
humanity,  j^ut  Tvill  tbe  general  interests  of  humanity  justi^' 
interterenQp  to  the  extent  of  war  of  intervention  ?  ^^  This 
ground  of  iAtevveption,"  says  PhilUmore,  ^^  urged  op  behalf 
of  the  geneiTf^l  interests  of  humanity,  haa  been  frequently  pat 
forwaird,  aft4  especially  in  our  own  times,  but  rarely,  if  ever, 
vsrithout  others  pf  greater  and  more  legitimate  weight  to  sop* 
port  it;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  danger  accruing  to  oth«r 
states  from  the  continuance  of  such  a  state  of  things,  or  th9 
right  to  accede  to  an  application  from  one  of  the  contending 
parties.  As  an  accesory  to  others,  this  ground  otkay  be  defewi- 
ble,  but,  as  a  substantive  and  solitary  justification  of  inter- 
vention in  .the  affairs  of  another  country,  it  can  scarcely  be 
admitted  into  the  code  of  integmationf^l  law,  since  i^  is  mani- 
festly qpeut  to  abuses,  tending  to  the  violation  and^ destruction 
of  the  vital  principles  pf  that  system  of  jurisprudence.*'  As 
Qiltated  vx  the  preceding  paragraph,  this  reason  occupied  a 
pirominent  place  among  those  alleged  to  justify  the  inter- 
vention of  the  allies  between  Turkey  and  her  Greel^  subjects, 
in  1827.  It  also,  undoubtedly,  had  its  inflo^ice  with  other 
reasons,  such  a^  the  general  peace  of  Europe,  and  the  preser- 
vatlom  of  the  balance  of  power,  in  justifying  the  intervention 
of  (^reftt  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  France,  in 
the  Belgian  revolution  of  1880.  {OroUu8y  de  Jur.  JBeL  aa 
Pae^  liv.  2^  ch.  20,  §  40;  PhUlmare,  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  1, 
§S  894,  et  seq.;  Meffier,  DroU  Iniematioml,  %%  44-46;  ^aU 
Papers^  Bngliah,  on  S^lgium^  1880-31,  p.  35;  State  Papers^ 
BnglUh,  on  Gr^e,  1826-^32,  p.  98;  JBansard,  Pari  JDAaiea^ 
vol.  28,  pp.  HS3-1163;  Wheafm^  MisL  Law  of  NationSy  pp. 
588,  et  se<}. ;  MarienSy  Now.  BecueU^  tome  1,  p.  70.) 

§  23.  These  various  grounds,  upon  which  wars  of  interven- 
tion m  the  internal  affairs  of  states  were  formerly  attempted 
to  be  justified,  are  now  abandoned  by  the  best  modem  writers 
on  international  law,  and  the  present  rule  is,  that  stated  in 
another  chapter:  "No  government  has  a  right  to  interfere  in 
theafiairsof  another  government,  exceptintheeaae  wkereiheseeu-^ 
riband  immediate  interests  ofthefa'stffOvernmetUareeompromised.** 
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Bat  thid  rule  may  seem  ragae  and  nnsatiB&ctofy,  for  who  is  to 
jadge  ¥h^Ti  internal  Becurit^'  and  independence  is  so  thi'ea- 
tabed  as  to  justify  a  resort  to  armed  intervention  ?  This  ques- 
tion must  be  resolved  upon  iJhe  general  principles  upon  which 
war,  in  any  case,  is  justified.  There  certainly  could  tAB  no  doubt 
in  the  case,  Where  one  state  established^  -a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  is  built  upon  pt^feeised  principled  of  hostilily  to 
tiie  gbvemment  of  every  other  country,  and  attempts,  or 
prepares  to  Attempt,  to  force  its  dogmas  upon  others,  thereby 
disturbing  the  peace  of  nations.  *^  It  may  be  admitted,"  says 
Phillimore,  "that Venice,  in  1208,  Great  Britain,  in  1649, 
France,  both  in  1789  ahd  after  the  succession  of  the  Cavai- 
gnac  administration,  in  1848,  and  after  the  last  revolution  in 
1851,  were  entitled,  upon  the  principles  of  national  inde- 
pendence, and  without  tihe  intervention  of  foreign  states,  to 
make  the  great  changes  in  their  respective  constitutions 
which  were  effected  at  those  periods,  because  such  changes 
concerned  themselves  alone.  Why,  then,  cannot  the  same 
remark  be  applied  to  the  French  revolution  in  the  year 
1792?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  decree  promulga- 
ted by  the  convention  oh  the  i9th  of  November,  1792." 
That  decree  not  only  authorized,  but  ordered  the  generals 
of  the  French  armies  to  render  succor  and  assistance  to  the 
citizens  of  all  other  states  who  wished  to  recover  their  liber^, 
or,  who  were,  or  might  be  troubled  {vexis^)  for  the  sake  of 
liberty.  This  declaration  was  regarded  as  a  declaration  of 
war,  of  the  worst  and  most  hateful  kind,  and  those  who  had 
hitherto  remained  strictly  neutral,  now  artned  for  "that  long, 
bloody,  terrible,  and  universal  war,  which  shook,  not  only 
Europe,  but  the  worlds  to  its  centre,  and  of  Which  the  woun^ 
are  not  yet  healed."  The  interi^ention  of  France  and  the 
allies  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain  in  1828,  was  attempted 
to  be  defended  upon  the  same  grounds  as  that  of  England 
and  the  allies  in  the  affairs  of  France  in  1792;  but  the  cases 
were  essentially  different,  and  the  plea  of  self-security  was 
evidently  a  pretext  rather  than  a  justifiable  r6asob.  "Eng^ 
land/'  said  Mr.  Canning,  "had  made  war  against  France, 
not  because  she  had  altered  her  own  government,  or  even 
dethroned  her  own  king,  but  because  she  had  invaded'  Genoia; 
Savoy,  and  Avi^on ;  because  eihe  had  overrun  Belgium, 
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and  threatened  to  open  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  in  defiance 
of  treaties ;  and  because  she  openly  announced,  and  acted 
upon  the  determination  to  revolutionize  every  adjoining 
state."    But  Spain,  in  1828,  had  simply  changed  her  consti- 
tution, limiting  the  power  of  the  crown.    She  had  not 
declared  war  agumst  others,  nor  had  she  attempted  either  to 
seize  or  to  revolutionize  the  territory  or  governments  of  other 
states*    N everthdees,  a  war  of  intervention  was  determined 
on,  on  account  of  the  alleged  danger  fix)m  the  spread  of 
democratic  piindplea,  and  France  was  supported  in  this 
determination  by  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Kussia ;  but  the  pub- 
lic voice  of  England  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  war,  and 
although  the  niinistfy  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  oppose  this 
intervention  by  actual  force,  they  did  not  &il  to  condemn  it 
in  the  sixongeet  terms.    Lord  Brougham  attacked  the  con- 
duet  of  these  powers  in  a  speech  of  extraordinary  power  and 
rigor.    **To  judge,"  said  he,  "of  the  danger  of  the  princi- 
pl^  now  shamelessly  promulgated,  let  every  one  read  atten- 
tively, and,  if  he  can,  patiently,  the*  notes  presented  by  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  and  Russia,  to  the  Spanish  government.    Can 
anything  more  absurd  and  extravagant  be  conceived  ?    In 
the  Prussian  note  the  constitution  of  1812,  restored  in  1820, 
is  denounced  as  a  system  which,  confounding  all  elements 
and  all  power,  and  assuming  only  the  principle  of  a  perma- 
nent and  legal  opposition  to  the  government,  necessarily 
destroyed  that  central  and  tutelary  authority  which  consti- 
tutes the  essence  of  the  monarchical  system.'    The  empe- 
ror of  Russia,  in  terms  not  less  strong,  called  the  constitu- 
tional government  of  the  Cortez,  4aws  which  the  public  rear 
son  of  all  Europe,  enlightened  by  the  experience  of  ages,  has 
stamped  with  the  disapprobation  of  the  public  reason  of 
Europe.'    What  is  this  but  following  the  example  of  the 
autocrat  Catharine,  who  first  stigmatized  the  constitution  of 
Poland,  and  then  poured  her  hordes  to  waste  province  after 
province,  and  finally  hewed  her  way  to  Warsaw  through 
myriads  of  unoffending  Poles,  and  then  ordered  U  deum  to 
be  sung  for  her  success  over  the  enemies  of  Poland.     Such 
doctrines,  promulgated  from   such  quarters,  are  not  only 
menacing  to  Spain,  they  threaten  every  independent  country, 
they  are  leveled  at  every  free  constitution.    Where  is  the 
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right  of  interference  to  stop,  if  these  armed  despots,  these 
self-constituted  jadges,  are  at  liberty  to  invade  independent 
states,  enjoying  a  form  of  government  different  from  their 
own,  on  pretense  of  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded, 
being  not  such  as  they  approve,  or  which  they  deem  dange- 
rous to  the  frame  of  society  established  among  themselves.'* 
(  Vidd  Ante,  chapter  iv ;  Vattdy  Droit  dea  GenSy  prelim.,  §  22 ; 
liv,  1,  ch.  28,  §  288 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  §§889, 
890;  Manning^  Law  of  NationSy  pp.  97,' 98;  Alison^  Mst  of 
JEwropCy  second  series,  ch.  12,  §§  32-40;  JBansardy  Pari.  Debates^ 
vol.  8,  pp.  46,  64,  242,  890 ;  Hefftery  Droit  Intematianaly 
S§  44-46 ;  Braughamy  The  Works  of  vol,  9,  p.  279 ;  Wheaiany 
EBatory  Law  of  NaOanSy  p.  619 ;  De  CUssyy  Precis  Bisioriquey 
ch.  4.) 

§  28.  A  public  war  is  one  carried  on  under  the  direction,  or,  at 
least,  with  the  sanction  of  the  supreme.authority  of  the  state. 
"If  it  is  declared  in  form,"  says  Wheaton,  "  or  is  duly  com- 
menced, it  entitles  both  the  belligerent  parties  to  all  the  rights 
of  war  against  each  other.  The  voluntary  or  positive  law  of 
nations  make  no  distinction  in  this  respect,  between  a  just  and 
an  unjust  war.  A  war  in  form,  or  duly  commenced,  is  to  be 
considered,  as  to  its  effects,  as  just  on  both  sides.  Whatever 
is  permitted  by  the  laws  of  war  to  one  of  the  belligerent  par- 
ties, is  equally  permitted  to  the  other."  {BijuebnCy  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.y  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  7;  Orotiusy  de  Jur.  BeLac  Pac.y  lib. 
1,  cap.  8,  §  1 ;  Burlamaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des  GenSy  tome 
5,  pt.  4,  ch.  8;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  65;  Vatidj 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  4,  §  64;  Wheaiany  Elem.  Int.  LaWy 
pt  4,  ch.  1,  §  6;  Ortolany  Diplomatiede  la  ifer,  tome  1,  ch.  1; 
BeQo  Derecho  Intemacicnaly  pt.  2,  cap.  1,  §  1.) 

§24.  A  private  war  is  one  carried  on  by  individuals,  or 
united  bodies  of  individuals,  without  the  authority  or  sanc- 
tion of  the  state  of  which  they  are  subjects.  Such  contests 
may  take  place  between  individuals  of  the  same  state,  or  of 
different  states.  The  first  are  not  the  objects  of  international 
law,  but  of  the  local  laws  and  jurisdiction  of  the  particular 
state.  The  second,  may,  or  may  not,  belong  to  international 
jurisprudence,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  par- 
ticular case.   As  has  already  been  said,  every  state  is,  in  gene- 
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xf^y  r€8po)9i^ble  ^  th/^  aots  ofite  subjecto  iniiule  wHbin  ite 
Qontrol  and  juriadiotion ;  so^  al^o,  is  it  bound  to  projtect  its 
n^bjects  ijgi  all  l^ir  ja^t  fights,  and  tojax>care  indemnity  for 
any  wi;ongs  tbat  qiay  be  inflicted,  on  them.  Bat  the  acts  of 
private  ipidivid|aal9,  whe^iihei*  citize^s  or  foreigners,  are,  as  a 
general  iiule,  to  bjEf  judged  of  andpunished  by  the  tribunals, 
and  accpi;ding  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  they  are  cona- 
mitj^ed.  Grotius  hfts  devoted  considerable  q>ace  to  prove  that 
some  kinds  of  private  war  are  not  repugn^t  to  the  law  of 
nature,  and  therefore  may  be  lawfully  waged.  But  his  rea- 
spning  IB  not  applicable  to  thq  present  system  of  international 
Jurisprudeqce.  {Grotiusj  de  Jyr-  Bel,  ac  Pae.,  lib.  1,  cap.  S, 
§  1;  VaU^  Droit  cks  Gens,  liv,  8,  ch.  4,  §  67;  BeUo,  Derecho 
Intemacionaiy  pt.  2,  cap.  1,  §  1;  De  FeUce,  Droit  de  la  Nature^ 
etc.  tome  2,  lee.  22 ;  Biquelmcy  Derecho  Pul?.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2, 
cap.  7;  Burlarjmgviy  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  5, 
pt4,  ckSO 

§  26.  A  contest  by  foroe  between  different  members  of  the 
dame  society  or  state,  has  sometimes  been  called  a  mixed  war. 
Grotius  regards  such  a  war  as  public  on  the  side  of  the  esta- 
blished authorities,  and  private  on  the  part  of  those  who  resist 
such  authorities.  Such  a  contest,  on  the  part  of  individuals 
against  the  established  government,  may  be  a  mere  insurrec- 
tion^ |or  rebellion,  and  the  acts  of  such  individual  insurgents, 
or  rebels,  in  resisting  or  opposing  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment, may,  as  already  stated,  be  punished  according  to  the 
municipal  law  which  they  have  violated ;  but  where  the  con- 
test assumes  the  character  of  9i.  pubJic  war,  as  defiued  and 
recognized  by  the  law  of  nations,  it  is  the  general  u^age  for 
other  states  to  concede  to  both  parties  the  rights  of  war,  so 
fBX  as  regards  the  law  of  blockades,  of  contraband,  etc.  It 
mu9t  be  repciembered,  however,  that  every  insurrection  or 
rebellion  is  by  no  means  a  public  war,  and  a  state  which 
recognises  it  as  such,  does  so  under  the  responsibilities  which 
are  imposed  by  the  laws  of  international  comity.  It  should, 
also,  be  remarked  that,  in  such  cases,  belligerent  rights  may 
be  superadded  to  those  of  sovereignty,  that  is,  the  contending 
parties  may  exercise  belligerent  rights  with  regard  to  each 
other  and  to  neutral  powers,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
established  government  of  the  state  may  exercise  its  right  of 
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mwnigD^  UK.  pimkUngt  by  ii«  BMmidpai  laws^  indiVidoAls 
^  ib»  ijwirgont  or  rey^tkHig  party^  Wi  rabels  aod  tcaitois. 
^GroiiuA,  de.Jur.  JBd^w  JRaa.,  lib.  1,  atuf.  8,  { 1;  Vattel,  DroU 
desi  &ena^  Im.  2,  ob-  4»  166;  Wheatan^  Mkm,  Mt  Lam^  pt  1^ 
ob.  a,  §  T;  ipt  4,  ck  1,  §7;  ife  JWic^,  JOro*  de  Ja  ^a<.,  efc., 
tame  2^  lea*  22:;  iSeZfo,  ^wmho  Jni^rmcioml^  pt  2,  cap.  10,  $  1 ; 
JSuriamsiqUh  J^oU  de  la  Nat-  et  deaGens^  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  8 ; 
iJ^5€  V.  Mimek^,  AcQrcmk.  S^.,  pp.  272,  273;) 

^26.  Hostile  collisions  of  states  have  sometimes  been 
divided  into  perftci^viA  imperfect  wars.  A  perfect  wat  is  where 
the  whole  state  is  placed  in  the  legal  attitude  of  a  bellige- 
rent toward  another  state,  so  that  every  member  of  the  one 
nation  is  authorized  to  commit  hostilities  against  every  mem- 
ber of  the  other,  in  every  place,  and  under  every  circum- 
stance, permitted  by  the  general  laws  of  war,  and  subject 
only  to  the  limitations  and  exceptions  prescribed  by  such 
laws.  An  imperfect  war  is  limited,  as  to  places,  persons,  and 
things.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  hostilities  authorized 
by  the  United  States  against  France  in  1798.  {Poison,  Law 
of  Nations,  sec.  6;  Wheaton,  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  §  18; 
MiUer  V.  Ship  Resolution,  2  DaUas  Sep.,  p.  21 ;  Bas  v.  Tlnffy, 
4  DaUas  Rep.,  p.  37 ;  Manning,  Laio  of  Nations,  pp.  94,  96 ; 
Wildman,  InL  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  8 ;  Burlamaqui,  DroU  de  la  Nat 
etdes  G^«7W,  tome  6,  pt.  4,  ch.  2.) 

§  27.  Grotius  divides  public  wars  into  solemn  wars  and  wars 
non-solemn.  The  former  includes  all  those  which  are  waged 
under  the  authority  of  the  state,  and  are  duly  commenced  or 
declared  in  form.  Both  the  authority  and  the  formality  are 
requisite  to  constitute  a  solemn  war.  "  But  a  public  war, 
less  solemn,"  says  Grotius,  "maybe  without  those  formalities, 
(of  a  solemn  war,)  and  be  made  against  private  men,  and 
have  for  its  authority  any  magistrate.  And,  indeed,  if  we 
consider  the  thing  without  respect  to  the  civil  law,  every 
magistrate  seems  to  have  the  power  of  making  war,  as  in  the 
defense  of  the  people  entrusted  to  him,  so,  also,  to  exercise 
that  jurisdiction,  if  idolence  be  ofifered.  But,  since  by  war 
the  whole  city,  or  state,  is  endangered,  therefore  it  is  provi- 
ded, by  the  laws  of  almost  all  nations,  that  war  be  not  made 
but  by  the  authority  of  him  who  has  the  sovereign  power  in 
the  state.    There  is  such  a  law  in  Plato's  last  book,  de  Legi- 
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bus.  And,  by  the  Boman  laws,  he  was  reckoned  guilty  of 
high  treason,  who,  with  oommiasion  from  the  prince,  pre* 
Bomed  to  make  war,  master  soldiers,  or  jaise  an  army.  And 
the  Cornelian  laWj  enacted  by  L.  Cornelius  Sylla,  says :  <  With- 
out commission  from  the  people.'  In  the  code  of  Justinian 
there  is  a  constitution  extant,  made  by  Yalentinian  and  Yal- 
ens,  thus:  'Let  no  man  dare  to  raise  an  army  without  our 
knowledge  and  advice.'  To  this  we  may  refer  that  of  St. 
Austin,  ^  natural  order,  accommodated  to  the  peace  of  man- 
kind, requires  this,  that  the  authority  and  council  of  raising 
war  should  be  in  the  power  of  princes.  *  *  But  if  the 
danger  be  so  pressing,  that  time  will  not  allow  to  consult  the 
supreme  magistrate,  here  necessity  grants  an  exception.  L. 
Pinarius,  governor  of  Enna,  a  Sicilian  garrison,  presuming 
on  this  right,  upon  certain  information,  that  the  townsmen 
designed  to  revolt  to  the  Carthagenians,  preserved  the  place 
by  putting  them  to  death.  Franciscus  de  Victoria  has  pre- 
tended to  transfer  the  right  of  making  war  to  the  citizens 
even  beyond  such  a  necessity,  to  revenge  those  injuries  which 
the  king  neglects  to  adjust,  but  his  opinion  is  justly  rejected 
by  others.'  "  (Burlamaquiy  Droit  de  la  NaL  et  des  Gens,  tome 
5,  pt.  4,  ch.  3 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  22 ; 
Sale,  Pleas  of  the  Orofwn,  vol.  1,  p.  162 ;  Groiius,  De  Jwr.  Bel 
ac  Pac,  lib.  1,  cap.  3,  §  4 ;  Puffendorf,  Jus.  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib. 
8,  ch.  6,  §  9;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  p.  3;  PhMimore,  On 
Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  ^  66.) 

§  28.  The  question  has  sometimes  arisen  how  far  the  hostile 
acts  of  a  subordinate  officer,  as,  for  instance,  the  governor 
of  a  province,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  act  of  his  sovereign 
or  state ;  and  how  far  the  officer  is  to  be  held  individually 
responsible.  The  most  approved  and  reasonable  doctrine  is 
that,  if  the  act  is  ratified  by  his  government,  or  rather,  is  not  dis- 
claimed, the  government  is  responsible;  otherwise,  it  becomes 
an  individual  act,  and  the  guilty  party  should  be  surrendered 
up  for  punishment.  Burlamaqui  says :  '^  A  mere  presumption 
of  the  will  of  the  sovereign  would  not  be  sufficient  to  excuse 
a  governor,  or  any  other  officer,  who  should  undertake  a  war, 
except  in  the  case  of  necessity,  without  either  a  general  or  a 
particular  order."  *  ♦  *  « Whatever  park  the  sovereign 
would  have  thought  proper  to  act,  if  he  had  been  consulted, 
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and  whatever  BucceBs  the  war  andertakea  without  hb  order 
may  have  had,  it  iB  left  to  the  sovereign  whether  he  will 
ratify  or  condemn  the  act  of  the  minister.  If  he  ratifies  U^  this 
approbation  renders  the  war  solemUy  by  reflecting  back,  as  it 
were,  an  authority  upon  it,  so  that  it  obliges  the  whole  com- 
monwealth, But  if  the  sovereign  condemn  the  act  of  the 
governor,  tiie  hostilities  committed  by  him  ought  to  pass  for 
a  sort  of  robbery,  the  fault  of  which,  by  no  means,  affects 
the  state,  provided  the  governor  is  delivered  up  or  punished 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  proper  satisfiaction  . 
be  made  for  the  damage  sustained."  {BurUimaquiy  Droit  de  la 
Nat,  ei  des  Gens,  tome  6,  pt  4,  ch.  8 ;  The  People  v.  Mc  Cloudy 
26  WendeUj  Rep.,  p.  562 ;  JPufendorf,  Jus  NaL  ei  Gent.,  lib.  8, 
cap..  6,  §§  10,  11;  De  FeUee,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2, 
lee.  22.) 

§  29.  Vattel  divides  all  hostile  collisions  between  nations, 
into  "two  sorts  of  wars,  lawful  and  unlawful'*  Unlawful  wars 
are  those  undertaken  '^without  apparent  cause,"  and  for 
"havoc  and  pillage,"  and  all  which  do  not  come  under  this 
head  are  classed  as  lawful  wars.  Unlawful  wars  are  such  as 
were  waged  by  the  "Grandes  compagnies,"  which  had  assem- 
bled in  France  during  the  wars  with  the  English ;  armies  of 
banditti  which  ranged  about  Europe  purely  for  spoil  and  plun- 
der. Such  were  the  cruises  of  the  fiUibusterSy  without  com- 
mission, and  in  time  of  peace ;  and  such,  in  general,  are  the 
depredations  of  pirates.  To  the  same  class  belong  almost 
all  the  expeditions  of  the  African  corsairs,  though  authorized 
by  a  sovereign,  they  being  founded  on  no  apparent  just  cause, 
and  whose  only  motive  is  the  avidity  of  captures.  I  say 
these  two  sorts  of  war,  lawfid  and  urUawfuly  are  to  be  carefully 
distinguished,  their  effects,  and  the  rights  arising  from  them, 
being  very  different.  ( Vattel,  Droit  des  GenSy  lib.  8,  ch.  4, 
§  67 ;  TaUmadge,  Review,  etc.,  26  Wenddl,  Rep.,  p.  668 ;  De 
Felice^  Droit  de  la  Nat.  ei  des  Gens,  tome  2,  lee.  22.) 

§  80.  Writers  on  international  jurisprudence  very  properly 
distinguish  between  unlawful  and  unjust  wars.  Where  the 
war  is  duly  declared  or  begun,  and  carried  on  by  the  proper 
authority  of  the  State,  it  is  a  lawftil  war,  and,  by  the  volun- 
tary law  of  ftations,  is  regarded  as  a  just  war  so  far  as  the 
belligerent  rights  of  the  parties  are  concerned.    Vattel  com- 
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pMpefi  the  Stote  that  carries  on  an  nnjnst  wai'to  the  individual 
who  reftases  to  pay  his  honest  debta,  on  the  ground  of  pre- 
scription. This  rule  of  civil  law  is  made  flor  the  general 
benefit  of  commmiityy  although  it  may  at  times  enable  the 
individnal  to  ofifend  against  his  duty.  So  of  ihe  law  of 
nations.  In  order  to  avoid,  as  fiir  as  possible,  the  evils  of 
human  society,  it  is  agreed  to  regard  eVeiy  lawftilly  declared 
war  as  just  on  both  pides.  But,  says  Vatfcel,  "We  are  never 
to  forget  that  this  voluntary  law  of  nations,  which  is  admitted 
from  necessity,  and  to  avoid  greater  evili^,  ddes  not  give  to  him 
whose  arms  are  unjust  a  genuine  right,  capable  of  justifying  his 
conduct,  and  acquitting  his  conscience,  but  cnh/  the  external  effect 
of  the  law,  and  mpunify  among  men.*'  ( Vaitel,  Droit  des  GenSj 
liv.  3,  ch.  12,  §§  18»-192;  Burhnmqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des 
Gens,  tome  6,  pt.  4,  ch.  8 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemadonal,  pt.  2, 
cap.  1,  §  2 ;  Heffter,  Droit  IntermUianal,  %  US;  De  JFeUee, 
Droit  de  la  Nat,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  22.) 

§  31.  It  has  already  been  shown,  in  speaking  of  seizures 
and  reprisals,  that  the  hostile  acts  of  individuals,  when  rati- 
fied and  assumed  by  their  government,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  hostile  acts  of  the  state.  These  acts  may  be  of  the 
character  of  reprisals,  or  of  mixed  or  imperfect  war,  or  of  a 
virtual  declaration  and  commencement  of  solemn  win*:  Such 
acts,  however,  must  not  exceed  what  the  laWs  of  war  have 
established  as  belligerent  rights  of  the  subjects  of  hostile 
states.  For  anything  done  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war, 
the  individual  is  liable  to  punishment.  So,  also,  for  any  act 
within  the  rules  of  war,  not  awthorised  or  assumed  by  his 
government,  as  the  act  of  the  state.  The  distinction  between 
the  two  cases  is  manifest,  and  shouM  never  be  lost  sight  of; 
the  latter  is  punishable  by  the  rules  of  civil  law,  while  the 
former  is  an  offense  against  the  law  of  nations,  punishable 
only  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  war.  The  taking  of  property, 
and  of  human  life,  in  the  one  case,  would  be  robbefy  and 
murder,  punishable  under  the  local  laws ;  while  in  the  other 
case,  the  same  acts  might  be  fully  justifiable  as  the  lawful 
^ exercise  of  belligerent  rights  under  the  law  of  nations. 
( Vide  Ante,  chap.  12;  See  Opinions  U.  S.  Atfys  Oenl.y  vol.  1,  p. 
81 ;  Carrington  et  al.  v.  C.  Ins.  Co.,  8  Peters  Bep.  p.  522 ;  TaUr 
madge  Eemw,  etc.^  26  WendeU  Rep.,  App*,  p.  674 ;  VaM,  Droit 
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des  Gensj  liv.  8.  ch.  2,  §  187 ;  Butharforih,  Institutes^  b.  2,  ch. 
9,  §  18 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens^  tome  5,  pt. 
4,  ch.  8 ;  Pkaimarcy  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  88, 92 ;  Thorshaven 
and  its  Depend.,  1  Hdw.  Rep.  p.  102 ;  Brcvm  v.  The  United 
States,  8  Oranch.  Sep.,  pp.  182-184 ;  JSefter,  Droit  Intemacional^ 
§119.) 
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§  1.  The  right  of  making  war,  aa  well  as  the  right  of 
authorizing  retaliations,  reprisals,  and  other  forcible  means 
of  settling  international  disputes,  belongs,  in  every  civilized 
nation,  to  ihz  supreme  power  of  the  aiaie^  whatever  that  supreme 
power  may  be,  or  however  it  may  be  constituted.  As  states 
are  known   to  each  other  only  through   their  constituted 
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aatboritieB,  bo  all  their  relations,  whether  peacefhl  or  hostile 
most  be  settled  by  their  recognized  govemments.  They 
cannot  be  legally  changed  or  interfered  with  by  individuals. 
But  this  supreme  power,  originally  resident  in  the  body  of 
the  nation,  may  be  made  up  of  different  elements,  which  are 
divided  and  limited  according  to  the  will  of  the  nation,  and 
it  is  only  fix>m  the  particular  institution,  or  fundamental  laws 
of  each  state,  that  we  are  to  learn  where  the  power  resides 
which  is  authorized  to  make  war  in  the  name  of  the  society 
at  large.  In  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and 
among  the  ancient  Germans,  it  resided  with  the  people  in 
their  collective  capacity.  In  England  and  other  monarchi- 
cal govemments  of  Europe,  it  is  vested  in  the  crown.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  confided  to  the  federal  legislature* 
Where  it  resides  with  the  people  and  is  retained  by  them  as 
a  portion  of  sovereign  power,  it  must  be  exercised  by  them 
in  their  collective  capacity  as  provided  by  constitutional  law^ 
and  neither  individuals,  nor  bodies  of  individuals,  less  than 
the  sovereign  authority  of  the  entire  state,  can  authorize  the 
making  of  a  public  war.  Nevertheless  a  subordinate  or  local 
officer,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  may  commence  hostilities 
in  certain  cases,  his  acts  being  subsequently  ratified  by  the 
proper  authority,  as  was  the  case  with  General  Taylor  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  in  the  war  of  1846  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico.  {Polsorij  Law  of  NationSj  see.  6 ;  PhillU 
nxore.  On  Int.  LaWj  vol.  3,  §§  49-50;  Chitty,  Law  of  Naiims^ 
p.  28 ;  Ortolan^  Dvplomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  liv.  3,  ch.  1 ; 
Riquelmej  Derecho  Pub.  InLj  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  7 ;  Kent  Cam. 
en  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  61,  62,  60 ;  Wheaton^  JSlem.  Int.  LaWy 
pt  4,  ch.  1,  §  5 ;  MartenSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  260 ; 
Vaitely  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  1,  §  4 ;  Pufendorf  de  Jur. 
Nat.  ei  Gent,  lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §  10;  Potter ^  Antiquities  of  Greece, 
b.  3,  c.  7 ;  TojcHus,  de  Moribus  Germanicae,  cap.  11 ;  Cicero,  de 
Off.,  lib.  1,  cap.  11;  de  Bepub.,  lib.  2,  c.  17.) 

§  2.  It  was  customary,  in  former  times,  to  precede  hostili- 
ties by  a  public  declaration,  communicated  to  the  enemy. 
This  was  always  done  by  ths  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  latter  first  sent  the  chief  of  the  Jedales,  called  the^^- 
patratus,  to  demand  satisfaction  of  the  ofiending  nation ;  and 
i^  within  the  space  of  thirty-three  days,  no  satisfactory  answer 
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w$8  roftorned,  tiie  herald  cabled  tlD»  gods  to*  WkneB^tfaa  i^u* 
tiee,  and  eame  avray,  sayiiaig  that  the  Biomalis  woold  eohdider 
upon  the  mdasuiiBff  to  be  adopted*  The  nlattet  wad  then 
referred  to  the  senatte,  aud,  when  the  war  was  resolved  on, 
the  herald  was  eent  Imck  to  the^  fironlier  to  make  deeittratkm 
in  due  form.  InviasioiM)  without  such  publie  notice^  were 
looked  upon  as  unlawAil,  and  ncv  nation  was  regarded  as  aai 
enemy  of  tine  Boman  people  mntil  war  wad  thus  pnUicly 
declared  againflt  it  Bjr  such  scnspulons  delkacyi  says  Vat- 
tel,  in  the  dODduet  of  her  wars^  Borne  laid  a  moat  solid  fonn* 
dation  for  her  subsequent  greatnass*  Danhg  the  middle 
ages^  and  eyen  as  late  as  1685,  a  declaration  of  war  to  the 
enemy,  prenous  to  beginning  hostilitieB,  was  generally  made, 
and,  indeed,  was  required  by  the  laws  of  honor  and  chivalry* 
{Kent^  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  53 ;  Tf  Aeoton,  Blem.  IrU- 
Lawy  pt;  4,  ch.  1,  §  8 ;  Vattel^  Droit  dea  Gens^  Hv.  8,  oh,  4,  | 
51 ;  PMet^  Antiquiiies  of  Greece^  h.  8,  c.  7 ;  -Lery,  JBRW.,  lib*  1, 
cap.  21 ;  Mnerigon,  Traitt  des  Assurances^  ch.  12,  sec.  86  • 
Jlfonmn^,  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  118, 119 ;  ClareTidon,  Hist,  Beb.^ 
vol.  1,  p.  40 ;  Ortolan^  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer^  tome  2,  ch.  1 ; 
Garden,  De  Diplomatiej  liv.  6,  §  6 ;  WiMrrwrn,  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2, 
pp.  8-^ ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  28.) 

§  8.  But,  in  modem  times,  the  practice  of  a  formal  declara- 
tion to  the  enemy  has  fallen  into  entire  disuse,  the  belligerents 
limiting  themselves  to  a  public  declaration  within  their  own 
territories  and  to  their  own  people.  The  latest  example  of 
a  public  declaration  to  the  enemy,  was  that  of  France  against 
Spain,  at  Brussels,  in  1785,  by  heralds  at  arms,  according  to 
the  forms  observed  during  the  middle  ages.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  writers  on  public  law  were  divided  in  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  propriety  of  the  modem  practice  of  commenc- 
ing war  without  any  formal  declaration  to  the  enemy.  Gro- 
tius,  Puffendorf,  Valin,  Emerigon  and  Vattel,  think  that  such 
declaration  should  be  made,  while  Bynkershoek,  Heniccius, 
and  more  recent  writers,  maintain  that,  although  suoh  decla- 
ration may  very  properly  be  made,  yet  it  cannot  be  required 
as  a  matter  of  right.  There  is  nothing  in  international  juris- 
prudence, as  now  practiced,  to  render  such  declaration  obli- 
gatory, and  the  present  usage  entirely  dispenses  with  it.  All, 
however,  agree  that  there  should  be  some  manifesto,  declara- 
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ttoii^  or  pablieaiion  made  within  the  territoiy  of  the  btitte 
which  declares  the  war,  iannoTindngthe  existence  of  faodtilltied; 
iBmd  BiK^h  manifesto^  or  publication,  nsnally  setft  forth  Hit 
motiveB  for  commencing  the  war.  8ome  such  fbrknal  act^ 
proceeding  fi^m  the  competent  autiiority,  seemd  necessary 
in  Older  to  announce  to  the  people  iat  home,  and  to  apprise 
neutral  nations  o^  the  war,  for  their  instruction  and  direction 
in  respect  to  their  intercourse  with  the  enemy.  "  Without 
Euch  a  declaration,"  says  Wheaton,  '4t  might  be  difficult  to 
distinguishj  in  a  treaty  of  peace*,  those  acts  which  ar^  to 
be  accounted  lawful  effects  of  war,  for  those  which  either 
nation  may  consider  ae  naked  wrongs,  and  for  which  they 
may,  under  certain  circumstances)  claim  reparation;"  More- 
over neutral  states  have  a  right  to  know,  by  some  formal  and 
authoritive  act,  that  hostilities  exist  in  form  as  well  as  in  fiiol^ 
on  account  of  the  interests  of  their  own  subjects^  whose  duties 
and  relations  to  the  belligerents  are  eteentially  changed  by 
the  new  condition  of  things.  It  is  not  materiiJ  under  what 
form  such  notice  is  given,  whether  by  proclamatibn,  or  by  a 
mere  act  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  govek'nment  Thus, 
in  the  war  of  1812,  between  the  United  States  and  Qreat 
Britain,  hostilities  immediately  commtoced  as  toon  as  Con- 
gress had  passed  the  act,  without  Siting  to  communicate 
the  feu^t  either  to  England  or  to  neutral  states.  {Qroiius^  de 
Jut.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  3,  cap;  8,  §  6;  Wheaton  EUm.  Int.  Law, 
pt  4,  ch.  1,  §  8 ;  Bynkershoeky  Quaesi,  Jur.  Pub.y  lib.  8,  cap.  2; 
Butherfortfi,  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §§  10,  15;  Vattel,  Droit  des 
Oens,  liv.  8,  ch.  4,  §§  61-56;  Kluber^  Broil  ite  Gens^  §§  288, 
289;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  64;  Hmerigcfij  Traiti 
des  AssuranceSy  ch.  12,  §  85;  Heineceiusy  JBlementa  Juris  Nat. 
et  Oent.,  lib.  2,  §  198;  JffauUfeuiUei  des  Nations  NeutreSy  tit.  8, 
ch.  1;  Wildman,  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  pp.  5-8;  Polsmj  Law  of 
NaiionSy  sec.  6;  Phillimorey  on  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §|  61,  et  seq. ; 
TTie  Noyade,  4  Rob.  Sep.,  p.  258;  The  Eliza  Am,  1  Dod  Bep. 
p.  247;  Ghmy,  Law  ofNatums,  pp.  28,  let  seq.;  Manning,  Law 
of  Nations,  p.  119 ;  Ortolan,  Diphmatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  liv.  8, 
ch.  1;  Baynevai,  Inst,  du  Drbit  Nat:,  etc.;  liv.  8,  ch.  8;  Garden, 
de  Diplomatie,  liv.  6,  §  6 ;  Bello,  Derecho  IntemaeUmal,  pt.  2, 
cap.  1,  §  4;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §§  119-121 ;  JBMrft^ 
nuzjut.  Droit,  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Qens^  tome  5,  pt,  4;  th.  4j  De 
Oussj/,  DroU  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §§  8,  4.) 
is 
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§  4.  Notwithstanding  a  veiy  general  accordance,  in  modem 
wars,  with  the  doctrine  of  unilateral  declaration,  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  instances  where  wars  between  the  most 
civilized  nations  have  been  commenced  and  carried  on  with- 
out a  formal  declaration  of  any  kind.    But  these  instances 
have  generally  resulted  from  peculiar  circumstances,  which 
rendered,  or  seemed  to  render,  a  public  declaration  unneces- 
sary or  inconvenient ;  they  are,  therefore,  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  established  by  modern  usage.    Thus,  the  war  of 
1846,  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  was  commenced 
by  a  conflict  of  armed  forces  on  the  disputed  territory,  and 
without  any  declaration  on  either  side.    The  congress  of  the 
United  States  immediately  passed  an  act  recognizing  the 
existence  of  the  war.      The  war  of  1792,  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  was  preceded  by  no  formal  declaration ; 
the  British  ambassador  was  withdrawn,  and  the  French 
ambassador  dismissed,  whereupon  the  National  Assembly  of 
France  passed  a  vote  of  war  and  the  seizure  of  British  prop- 
erty.   Phillimore  deems  this  proceeding  to  have  been  "per- 
fectly justifiable  in  point  of  form.**  So,  also,  the  war  of  1778, 
between  the  same  powers,  was  commenced  without  any  for- 
mal declaration  on  either  side,  the  treaty  of  alliance  between 
France  and  the  revolted  English  colonies  of  North  America, 
being  deemed,  in  itself,  sufScient  to  justify  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain.     History  afibrds  other  examples  of 
the  same  kind.     Even  admitting  the  views  of  Hautefeuille, 
that  such  wars  are  violations  of  the  law  of  nations,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  failure  to  make  a  forma)  declaration,  it  will 
hardly  be  contended  that  all  the  belligerent  acts  of  the  parties, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  are,  of  consequence,  illegal, 
and  violations  of  international  jurisprudence.    It  is,  there- 
fore, necessaiy  to  fix  a  time  when  the  war  is  to  be  regarded 
as  regular  or  formal.    This  is  no  easy  matter,  different  solu- 
tions of  the  question  have  been  proposed,  the  most  sensible 
of  which  is  the  rule  that,  in  such  cases,  the  legitimate  conse- 
quences of  war  fiow  directly  fipom  the  state  of  public  hostili- 
ties, and  that  the  effects  which  the  voluntary  law  of  nations 
attributes  to  solemn  war  date,  with  respect  to  belligerent 
rights,  from  the  commencement  of  such  hostilities,  and,  with 
respect  to  neutral  duties,  from  an  official  announcement,  or 
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a  positive  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  war.  {BeUo^ 
Derecho  Intemacionalj  pt.  2,  cap,  1,  §  4;  HefieVy  DroUIniemor 
tiomly  §§  119-121 ;  JRiqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1, 
cap.  9 ;  Hauiefeuille^  Des  Nations  NeutreSy  tit.  3,  ch.  1 ;  Whe^ir 
tony  Elem.  ltd,  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  8 ;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am. 
Lawy  vol.  1,  p.  55;  PhiUimorey  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  3,  §§  51,  et 
seq. ;  Wildmany  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  pp.  6-8 ;  Manningy  Law 
of  NatvmSy  p.  120 ;  Mosery  Versuchy  etc.y  b.  18,  cap.  2,  §  4 ; 
JDe  Cussi/y  Droit  Maritmey  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  4 ;  The  Eliza  Anriy 
1  Dod.  Rep.y  p.  247.) 

§  5.  Declarations  of  war  may  be  either  absolute  or  candir 
tional  Hostilities  result  at  once  from  the  former,  and  the 
two  nations  are  regarded  as  belligerents  from  the  date  of  the 
declaration.  Bat  the  demand  of  the  one  power  upon  the 
other  may  be  accompanied  by  a  notification  that  hostilities 
will  be  commenced  unless  satisfaction  upon  some  matter 
specified  be  obtained  immediately,  or  within  a  certain  lim- 
ited time.  In  this  case  the  war  dates  from  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  veiy  difficult, 
in  such  cases,  to  fix  the  exact  point  where  belligerent  rights 
begin,  and  when  the  duties  of  neutrals,  and  the  obligations 
of  subjects,  incident  to  the  new  relations  of  the  two  states, 
have  commenced.  The  rule  given  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph applies  also  to  cases  of  conditional  declaration.  {Gh'o- 
tiuSy  de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac.y  lib.  3,  cap.  3,  §  7 ;  Vattely  Droit  des 
GenSy  lib.  3,  ch.  4,  §  53;  Emerigony  Traiti  des  AssuranceSy  ch. 
12.  sec.  25,  §  4 ;  BeUoy  Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  1,  §  4 ; 
The  SuccesSy  1  Dod.  Rep.y  p.  133 ;  Ortolany  Diplomatie  de  la 
McTy  tome  2,  liv.  3,  ch.  1 ;  HeffteVy  Droit  Intemationaly  §§  120, 
121 ;  De  FelicCy  Droit  de  la  Nat.y  etc.y  tome  2,  lee.  23.) 

§  6.  K  the  enemy,  says  Vattel,  on  either  declaration  offers 
equitable  conditions  of  peace,  the  war  is  to  be  suspended, 
for  whenever  justice, is  done  all  right  of  employing  force  is 
superseded.  To  these  offers,  however,  are  to  be  added  good 
and  sufiicient  securities,  for  we  are  under  no  obligations  to 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  amused  by  empty  proposals.  More- 
over, we  have  a  right  to  demand  security,  not  only  for  the 
principal  objects  for  which  hostilities  were  declared,  but  also 
fdr  the  expenses  incurred  in  making  preparations  for  the 
war.     The  nature  of  this  security  will  depend  upon  the  pecu- 
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liar  circamfltanees  of  the  case,  or  the  confidence  we  are  wil- 
ling to  repose  in  the  word  of  the  enemy.  If  the  war  was 
declared  for  the  recovery  of  territoiy  unjustly  withheld  from 
us,  its  immediate  surrender  would  satisfy  the  main  object  of 
tie  declaration.  ( Vatiel^  Droit  des  Oens,  liv.  8,  ch.  4,  §  54 ; 
Ortolan^  DiphmaHe  dt  la  3fer,  tome  2,  liv.  3,  ch.  1 ;  JSignelmej 
Derecho  PtA.  InL,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  9.) 

§  7.  Although  Vattel  strenuously  insists  upon  the  ancient 
rule,  that  the  declaration  of  war  must,  in  general,  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  state  against  which  it  is  made,  he  makes  the 
case  of  a  war  strictly  defensive  an  exception.  He  who  is 
attacked,  he  says,  and  wages  only  a  defensive  war,  need  not 
make  a  formal  declaration,  as  the  state  of  war  is  sufficiently 
determined  by  the  declaration  or  conduct  of  the  enemy. 
Nevertheless,  the  nation  which  is  attacked  seldom  omits  to 
make  such  declaration,  either  from  a  sense  of  its  own  dig- 
nity, or  for  the  information  of  its  own  subjects  and  of  neu- 
tral states.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  modem  usage 
does  not  absolutely  require  a  formal  declaration  in  any  case, 
ex  debiio  jristiiiae  inter  gtntes,  although  some  public  act,  recog- 
nizing the  existence  of  the  war,  may  be  required  by  public  or 
municipal  law,  in  order  to  determine  the  duties  and  relations 
of  the  subjects  of  the  belligerents.  Such  recognition  seems 
as  necessaiy  in  a  defensive  as  in  an  offensive  war.  Thus, 
when  Sweden,  in  1812,  had  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain,  and  the  British  government  had  neither  issued  a 
counter-declaration  nor  caused  any  official  declaration  to  be 
made  to  its  own  subjects.  Sir  William  Scott  said  it  might  be 
a  question  of  nicety  to  determine  how  far  the  Swedish  pro- 
clamation *^  would  affect  the  rights  of  British  subjects  to  carry 
on  their  accustomed  intercourse  with  the  ports  of  Sweden." 
( Vattd,  Dr&U  des  Gens,  liv.  S,  ch.  4,  §  67 ;  Kent,  Com.  m  Am. 
Law,  voL  1,  p.  55;  The  Success^  1  Dod.  Eep.,  p.  18S ;  PkUU- 
mere,  an  InL  Lau),  vol.  8,  §  66 ;  Gfarderij  De  DiplomaHey  liv.  6, 
§  6 ;  WUdmaUj  Int.  Imw,  vol.  2,  pp.  5-8 ;  Jffejfler,  JDroU  Inter- 
natiomlj  §  120 ;  Bella,  Derecho,  Iniemacionalj  pt  2,  cap.  1,  §  4; 
Biqudme^  Derecho  jPiUk  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  9 ;  De  Cussy, 
Droit  Mariimej  lib.  1,  tit  8,  §  4.) 

§8.  A  war  duly  declared,  or  officially  recognised,  is  not 
merely  a  contest  between  tiie  governments  of  the  hostile 
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states  in  their  political  character  or  capacity ;  on  the  con* 
traiy,  its  first  effect  is  to  place  every  individual  of  the  one 
state  in  legal  hostility  to  every  individual  of  which  the  other 
is  composed,  and  these  individuals  retain  the  legal  character 
of  enemies,  in  whatever  country  they  may  be  found.  In  the 
next  place,  all  the  property  of  the  one  state,  and  of  each  of  its 
citizens,  is  deemed  hostile  with  respect  to  the  opposing 
belligerent.  Very  important  consequences,  as  to  the  rights 
of  persons  and  property,  are  deducible  from  these  principles* 
We  here  allude  only  to  the  general  doctrine  of  the  effects  of 
a  declaration  of  war;  the  limitations  and  modifications  of 
this  doctrine^  by  usage  and  constitutional  law,  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  another  place.  ( WheaioTiy  JElem.  InL  Law,  pt.  4, 
ch.  1,  §  18;  Vaitd,  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  5,  §  70;  The 
Soapj  1  Bob.  Bep.j  p.  198 ;  JUanning^  Law  of  NaticnSj  p.  122 ; 
Kent,  Com.  en  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  65 ;  PhUJimore,,  On  InL 
LaWy  vol.  8,  §  67;  Bynkershoek,  QuaesL  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1, 
cap.  8;  Wildman,  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  pp.  8-10;  Heffiety  DroU 
Intematianaly  §  122 ;  Burlamaqtd,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  GenSj 
tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  4.) 

§  9.  One  of  the  immediate  and  important  consequences  of 
lilis  principle,  which  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  usages 
of  modem  warfare,  and  by  the  decisions  of  the  judicial  tribu* 
nals  of  Europe  and  the  United  States,  is,  that  a  declaration, 
or  recognition  of  war,  effects  an*  absolute  interruption  and 
interdiction  of  all  commercial  intercourse  and  dealings 
between  the  subjects  of  the  two  countries.  The  idea,  says 
Kent,  that  any  commercial  intercourse,  or  pacific  dealing,  can 
lawfully  subsist  between  the  people  of  the  powers  at  Wai^ 
except  under  the  clear  and  express  sanction  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  without  a  special  license,  is  uttedy  inconsistent 
with  the  duties  growing  out  of  a  state  of  waiu  It^  is  a  well 
settled  doctrine,  in  the  English  courts,  and  with  the  English 
jurists,  that  there  cannot  exists  at  the  same  time,  a  war  of 
arms  and  a  peace  of  commerce.  The  war  puts  an  tend  id^  once 
to  all  dealings  and  all  communications  with  each  other.  This 
is  equally  the  doctrineof  all  theauthoritative  writi&rs  on  the  law 
of  nations,  and  of  the  maritimeordinancesof  all  thegreat  powd- 
ers of  Europe.  It.  wias  frequently  so  decided  by  tdbe  congrelM 
<^f  the  United  Stat&s^  daring  t^e  ceRrolutioiiafey  war,  and^  again^ 
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by  the  supreme  court  of  the  Unied  States  during  the  war  of 
1812.  This  doctrine  renders  null  and  void  all  contracts  with 
the  enemy  during  the  war ;  it  makes  illegal  the  insurance  of 
enemy's  property,  prohibits  the  drawiugof  bills  of  exchange, 
by  an  alien  enemy  on  a  subject  of  the  adverse  government, 
the  purchase  of  bills  on  the  enemy's  country,  or  the  remission 
and  deposit  of  funds  there,  and  the  remission  of  money  or 
bills  to  subjects  of  the  enemy.  All  endeavors  at  trade  with 
the  enemy,  by  the  intervention  of  third  persons,  or  by  part- 
nerships, are  equally  forbidden,  and  no  artifice  can  legalize 
any  trade,  communication,  or  contract  of  whatsoever  charac- 
ter, without  the  express  permission  of  the  government  The 
subjects  of  the  belligerent  states  cannot  commence  or  carry 
on  any  correspondence  or  business  together,  and  all  commer- 
cial partnerships,  existing  between  the  subjects  of  the  two  par- 
ties prior  to  the  war,  are  dissolved  by  the  mere  force  and  act 
of  the  war  itself;  though  other  contracts,  existing  prior  to 
the  war,  are  not  extinguished,  but  the  remedy  is  only  sus- 
pended, and  this  from  the  inability  of  an  alien  enemy  to  sue, 
or  to  sustain,  in  the  language  of  the  civilians,  a  persona  standi 
in  jiidicio.  (Kent^  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  pp.  66,  68; 
Wheaton.  On  Captures^  pp.  220-223 ;  PhUUmore^  On  Int.  LaWy 
vol.  3,  §70;  Bynkershoeky  Quaest  Jut.  Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap.  8; 
Whmtony  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §§  13, 15 ;  The  Indian 
Chief y  3  Bob.  Bep.y  p.  22 ;  The  Pietery  4  Bob.,  Bep.  p.  49;  Jlie 
FrankUny  6  Bob.  Bep.y  p.  127 ;  The  Joseph^  8  Oraneh.  Bep.y  pp. 
451,  455;  Chitfy,  Law  ofNationSy  pp.  2,  8;  Manningy  Law  of 
Nationsy  pp.  122, 123 ;  Wildmany  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  pp.  8-10; 
Briery  Droit  Intemationaly  §§  122,  128 ;  The  Hoopy  1  Bob. 
Bep.y  p.  196 ;  The  Bapidy  8  Cranch.  Bep.,  p.  155.) 

§10.  "This  strict  rule,"  says  Kent,  "has  been  carried  bo 
&r  in  the  British  admiralty,  as  to  prohibit  a  remittance  of 
supplies  even  to  a  British  colony  during  its  temporary  sub- 
jection to  the  enemy,  and  when  the  colony  was  under  the 
necessity  of  supplies,  and  was  only  partially  and  imperfectly 
supplied  by  the  enemy.  The  same  interdiction  of  trade 
applies  to  ships  of  truce,  or-  cartel  ships,  which  are  a  species 
of  neutral  navigation,  intended  for  the  recovery  of  the  liberty 
of  prisoners  of  war.  Such  a  special  and  limited  intercourse 
is  dictated  by  policy  and  homanity,  and  it  is  indispensible 
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that  it  be  conducted  with  the  most  exact  and  exclusive  atten- 
tion- to  the  original  purpose,  as  being  the  only  condition 
upon  which  the  intercourse  can  be  tolerated.  All  trade, 
therefore,  by  means  of  such  vessels,  is  unlawful;  without  the 
express  consent  of  both  the  governments  concerned."  A 
case  occurred  during  the  war  of  1812,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  and  was  decided  by  the  American 
courts,  showing  the  rigor  of  this  rule  of  non-intercourse.  A 
citizen  of  the  United  States  had .  purchased  a  quantity  of 
goods  within  British  territory,  a  long  time  previous  to  the 
declaration  of  hostilities,  and  had  deposited  them  on  an 
island  near  the  frontier ;  upon  the  declaration  of  war,  bis 
agents  hired  a  vessel  to  proceed  to  the  place  ot  deposite  and 
bring  away  the  goods ;  but,  on  her  return,  she  was  captured, 
and,  with  her  cargo,  condemned  as  a  prize  of  war.  (Chxtty^ 
Law  of  Nations^  pp.  6,  7 ;  KerUy  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  j). 
66 ;  Wheaion,  EUm.  InL  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  1,  §  18 ;  The  Rapid^ 
8  Oranch.  Sep.,  p.  155 ;  Potts  v.  Beli,  8  Term  Rep.,  p.  548 ; 
The  Venus,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  865 ;  Ihe  Carolim,  6  Rob.  Rep.^ 
p.  886 ;  The  Bella  Qviditta,  cited,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  147.) 

§  11.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  strict  and  rigorous  rule 
of  international  jurisprudence,  are  *' contracts  of  necessity, 
founded  on  a  state  of  war,  and  engendered  by  its  violence." 
All  ransom  bills  come  under  this  exception,  as,  also,  bills  of 
exchange  drawn  by  a  prisoner  in  the  enemy's  country  for 
his  own  subsistence.  In  the  case  of  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn 
tipon  England,  by  a  British  prisoner  in  France,  for  his  own 
subsistence,  and  endorsed  to  an  alien  enemy,  the  latter 
was  allowed  to  enforce  it  on  the  return  of  peace.  {Kent,  Com. 
<m  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  68 ;  Wheaton,  EUm.  IrU.  Law,  pt  4, 
ch.  1,  §  15 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Puh.,  lib.  1,  cap.  21 ; 
Antome  v.  Morehead,  6  TauTUon  Rep.,  p.  287.) 

§  12.  "It  is  equally  illegal,"  says  Kent,  "for  an  ally  of 
one  of  the  belligerents,  and  who  carries  on  the  war  con- 
jointly, to  have  any  commerce  with  the  enemy.  A  single 
belligerent  may  grant  licenses  to  trade  with  the  enemy,  and 
dilute  and  weaken  his  own  rights  at  pleasure,  but  it  is  other- 
wise when  allied  nations  are  pursuing  a  common  cause.  The 
community  of  interests,  and  object,  and  action,  creates  a 


nmtual  di^.not  to. pr<|}^dic6  tbat  joaut  interest;  and  it  ki  a 
declared  principle  of  the  law  of  aationa,  founded,  on  verjr 
clQar  and  jastgEoand^,  tl^t  on^  of  the  belligerents  may  seize 
and  infliot  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  on  the  property  of  a.  subr 
ject  of  a  co-ally  engaged  in,  a  trade  with  a  commpu  enemy, 
aad  thereby  afforduig  him  aid  and  comfort,  whilst  the  other 
ally  was  carrying  on  a  severe  and  vigorous,  waji&re.  It 
would  be  contrary  1;o  the  implied  contract  in  every  such  war- 
like confederacy,  that  neither  of  the  belligerents,  without  the 
other's  coi^sent,  shall  do  anything  to  defeat  the  common 
object"  Wheatpn  sayi^  that  no  subject  of  an  ally  can  trade 
with  the  conmon  enemy  in  a  conjoint  war,  without  being 
liable  to  the  forfeiture,  in  the.  prize  cpurts  of  an  ally,  of  his 
property  engage^;  in  such  trade.  And  that,  as  the  rule  with 
respect  to  the.  subjects  of  the  bqlUgerent  state  can  be  related 
only  by  the  p^rn^ission  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  states 
so  tl^^.rule,  with.respect  to  the  subjects  of  allies,  can  be  relaxed 
only  by  the  pei^i^i^eion  of  the  allied  nations,  according  to 
th§ir  mutual  agreement.  {Kent^  Com,  on  A,m,  LaWj  vol.  1, 
p.  69 ;  Wheaion^  Mem,  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  14 ;  Thz  Nep- 
iunusy6  Bob,  Rep.,  p.  403  ;  Ihe  Noyade,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  251 ; 
Phillimqre,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  67,  73 ;  Bynkershoek,  Qucust. 
Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  15 ;  Chiity,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  11,  12 ; 
Eeffler,  Droit  Iniematiaml,  §§  120-123.) 

^IB.  One  of  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  position  in 
which  the  citizens  and.  subjects  of  belligerent  states  are 
placed  by  the  declaration,  of  war,  is,  that  all  the  subjects;  of 
one  of  the  l^oatile  powers,  within  the  territory  of  the  other, 
are  liable  tp  be  seized  and  retain  ed  as  prisoners  of  war.  Bat 
this  extreme  nghty  founded  on  tt^e  positive  law  of^  nations, 
l^aabqen  stripped,  of  much  of  itSvi^gor  in  modem  warff^re,  by 
the  milder  rules  resulting  from  the  usage  of  nations,  the  stipq- 
If^tions.  of  treaties,  and  the  municipal  laws  and  ordinances  of 
particular  sta|;es.  These  affect,  more  or  less,  the  exercise  of 
this  extreme  right  of  war;  but  the  right  itself  still  remains, 
and  may^  under  certain  qircumstances,  be  enforced,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  belligerent.  Bynkersho^k  mentions  several 
instances  arising  in  the  seventeenth,  and  one  as  early  as  the 
fifteenth, century,  pf  stipulations  in  treaties  allowing  foreign 
subjects  a  reasonable  time  to  withdraw  with  their  effects. 
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Soph  stipnlatioiia^fii^s  M^rh%  bav^  bow  beeping  aA  establi9h^d 
$)|?Qiul8,  ia  oomiii,6i^al,  tre^tiea.  'Em^ng^n  cpa.8i4lBrs  sueb^ 
treajUes  ^  au  t^ro^L^nc^.  of  co^^i^pn  right,  oif  th,e  pul^lic  ]^w 
of  Sjorppe^  Yattel  also  bi^%  that  the  spvereiga  who  dediai;^ 
war  caj^Qpt  dietain  thpae;  subjects  of  the  eu^mj  who.  are  within 
hjs  doi^inions,  at  the  tii^e  of  sacl^  dpcla^tioo^  and  ti^t  they 
a^e,  to,  be  allpwed  a  reaapnablj^  tiixiie  to  withdraw,  because, 
by  permitti;ig.  th^ro,  to  enter  his  territories,  he  ta,eitly  prom- 
ised them  protectipo.,  aijtd  securiity  for  th^ir  return.  The  cur- 
rept  of  ppiijiion,  l^ow^ver,  is  in  fia,vor  of  the  doctrine  thftti  the 
general  right  still  exists  as  a  rule  of  law,  though  its  exercise 
hpA  been  liqiited  and  ^lodified  by  usage  and  conventional 
law,  ai^d  by  municipal  ordinances  aujd  regulations.,  {lienf^ 
Com.  on,  Am.  LaWy  voL  1,  p.  66 ;  Grotius,  Dt  Jur.,  Bel.  ac  Poq.j 
lib.  3j  cap.  9,  §4;  Vatiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  4,  §63; 
Mablj/yLe  Droit  Public,  Oeuvres,  tpme  4,  p.  334;  PhiUimore,  (M 
Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  76 ;.  Wildmm,  Int.  iau?,  vol.  2,  p.  12;  Bur- 
lamaqid^  Droit  de  la  NaL  et  de^  G^ms,  tome  6,  pt  4,  ch.  6 ; 
EmeTigQ(^^  TraiU  de^  Assurances,  ch>  12,  sec.  35 ;  Azuvi,  Droit 
Maritime,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  ai!t.  2,  §  7 ;  ByrU^ershoek,  QuaesL  Jur. 
Pub.,  cap.  2,  §  7 ;  Manning,  Law  qf  Nations,  pp.  124,  126 ; 
De  Felice,  Droit  de  to  NaU,  etc.,  tome  2,.  lee.  23 ;  BeUo,  Derecho 
Jntemacion(^l,  pt.  2,  cap.  2,  §2 ;  Heffter^  Droit  International, 
§1 122,  126 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap. 
10 ;  I^e  Oujs^,  Droit  Maritime,  liv<  2,  oh.  6.) 

§  14.  In  England  it  was  provided  hj  magna  cluxrta,  that  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  war,  foreign  merchants  found  in  England, 
and  belonging  to  the  counliy  of  the  enemy,  should  be 
attached,  **  without  harm  to  body  or  goods,"  until  it  be 
known  how  English  merchants  were  treated  by  the  enemy. 
By  the  statute  of  27  Edward  III.,  17,  foreigners  were  to 
have  convenient  warning  of  forty  days,  by  proclamation, 
to  depart  the  realm  with  their  goods.  The  act  of  congress 
of  July  6th,  1798^  authorized  the  President,  in  case  of 
war^  to  direct  the  conduct  to  be  observed  toward  subjects 
of  the  hostile  nation,  being  aliens  and  within  the  United 
States,  and  in  what  case,  and  upon  what  security  their 
residence  shpold  be  permitted;  and  it  declared,  in  refer- 
ence to  those  who,  were  to  depi^rt,  that  they  should  be 
a^oT^ed  such  rjs^onable  time  as  noight  be  consistent  with 
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the  public  safely,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of  humanity 
and  national  hospitality,  ^^for  the  recovery,  disposal,  and 
removal  of  their  goods  and  effects,  and  for  llieir  departure." 
By  the  Spanish  decree  of  February,  1829,  making  Cadiz  a 
free  port,  it  was  declared  that,  in  the  event  of  war,  foreigners 
who  had  established  themselves  there  for  the  purpose  of 
commerce,  and  becoming  alien  enemies  by  means  of  the 
war,  were  to  be  allowed  a  proper  time  to  withdraw,  and  their 
property  was  not  to  be  subject  to  sequestration./  Other 
nations  have  made  similar  decrees  and  ordinances,  substitut- 
ing a  milder  rule  than  the  ancient  and  sterner  doctrine  of 
international  law ;  but,  however  strong  the  current  of  mod- 
ern authority  in  favor  of  the  milder  principle,  neverthe- 
less, the  ancient  and  stricter  rule  must  still  be  regarded  as 
the  law  of  nations ;  and  such  has  been  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  There,  however,  should 
be  a  very  strong  case  in  order  to  justify  the  exercise  of  this 
extreme  right,  as  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  decidedly  against  it. 
At  the  opening  of  the  war  of  1803,  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  IN'apoleon  made  prisoners  of  all  English  sub- 
jects traveling  in  France.  The  pretext  for  this  exercise  of 
the  extreme  right  of  war,  was  the  capture  of  French  vessels 
in  the  bay  of  Audiere  by  the  English  prior  to  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  other  violations  of  maritime  law.  The  law 
of  retaliation  would  hardly  seem  to  require,  or  even  to  justify, 
a  resort  to  means  so  unusual  and  odious,  although  within 
the  extreme  limits  fixed  by  the  ancient  and  severer  rules  of 
war.  {Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  57-6^ ;  Vattd^ 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  4,  §  63 ;  Massif  Droit  Comm.,  liv.  2, 
tit.  1,  ch.  2,  §§  1,  2 ;  JSdutefeuiUej  Droit  des  NatioiiSj  tome  3,  p. 
267 ;  AUson,  History  of  JEuropCy  first  series,  vol.  2,  p.  270 ; 
Thiers,  Hist,  du  Con.  et  de  r Umpire,  liv.  17;  Las  Cases, 
Memobres  de  Napoleon,  vol.  7,  pp.  32,  38 ;  Manning,  Law  of 
Nations,  pp.  126, 126 ;  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  1,  p.  677 ; 
Bello,  Derecho  Intemacumal,  pt  2,  cap.  2,  §  2 ;  Heffter,  Droit 
IniemaMoTial,  §  126.) 

§  16.  What  we  have  said  of  the  detention  of  the  enemy's 
person,  also  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  right  to  sieze  and 
confiscate  all  enemy's  property  found  within  our  territory  at 
the  commencement  of  hostilities.  In  former  times,  this  right 
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was  exercised  with  great  rigor,  but  it  has  now  become  an 
established,  though  not  inflexible,  rule  of  international  law, 
that  such  property  is  not  liable  to  confiscation  as  a  prize  of 
war.  This  rule,  says  chief  justice  Marshall,  "  like  other  pre- 
cepts of  morality,  of  humanity,  and  even  of  wisdom,  is 
addressed  to  the  judgement  of  the  sovereign — it  is  a  guide 
which  he  follows  or  abandons  at  his  will ;  and,  although  it 
cannot  be  disregarded  by  him  without  obloquy,  yet  it  may 
be  disregarded.  It  is  not  an  immutable  rule  of  law,  but 
depends  on  political  considerations,  which  may  continually 
vary."  The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  decided 
that  we  have  a  right  to  seize  and  confiscate  all  goods  of  the 
enemy  found  in  the  country,  and  all  vessels  and  cargoes  found 
afloat  in  our  ports,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities ;  but 
that  this  right  was  vested  in  congress,  and,  until  some  statute, 
directly  applying  to  the  subject,  be  parsed,  the  courts  could 
not  condemn  such  property ;  that  it  would  continue  under 
the  protection  of  the  law,  and  might  be  claimed  by  the 
owner  on  the  restoration  of  peace.  We  have  already  stated 
the  ancient  law  of  England  which  prescribes  that,  at  the 
commencement  of  a  war,  the  enemy's  merchants,  with  their 
goods,  were  to  be  treated  precisely  as  the  English  mer- 
chants, with  their  goods,  were  treated  in  the  enemy's  country. 
But  the  modern  practice  of  Great  Britain  has  been  far  less 
liberal.  "In  the  recent  maritime  wars  commenced  in  that 
country,"  says  Wheaton,  "it  has  been  the  constant  usage  to 
seize  and  condemn,  as  droits  of  admirality,  the  property  of 
the  enemy  found  in  its  ports  at  the  breaking  out  of  hostili- 
ties, and  this  practice  does  not  appear  to  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  corresponding  conduct  of  the  enemy  in  that 
respect."  The  English  text-writers,  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  recent  war  with  Russia,  continued  to  maintain  the 
existence  of  the  right  to  seize  and  condemn,  not  only  as 
a  general  right  of  war,  but  as  one  which  cjOuld  be  exercised 
by  the  crown,  without  any  express  act  of  parliament  to  sanc- 
tion it.  ( Wheaton,  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  11 ;  Rent^ 
Com.  en  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  59 ;  Brovm  v.  The  United  StaUa^ 
8  Oranch.  Rep.,  pp.  128-129;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp. 
124-129 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  250-252 ;  Moser,  Versuch, 
etc.,  b.  9,  §§  49-60;  Vattel,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  4,  §  68 ; 
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oh.  6,  §&  76,  77;  De  -Pefice,  Broii  <fc  2a  iWito-ej  ete.,  tome  2, 
leic..  26 ;  BeOo^  Derecho  JrUernacimd^  pt  2,  cap.  2,  §  2 ;  -H#er, 
Z)raft  InienuUmaly  §  126;  Xfe:  G^^y,  Droit  MaritinUj  liv.  1, 
tit.  S,  §  6.) 

§  16.  On  the  declaration  of  a  war  between  the  Ottoman 
Porte  and  Russia,  in  October,  1853,  a  notice  was  issued  by 
the  latter  government  to  the  efiect  that,  as  the  Porte  had  not 
imposed  an  embargo  on  Russian  vessels  in  its  ports,  etc.,  the 
Russian  government,  on  its  part,  grants  liberty  to  Turkish 
vessels  in  its  ports  to  return  to  their  destination  till  the  10th 
(22d)  of  November.  After  the  declaration  of  hostilities  by 
France  and  England  against  Russia,  similar  declarations 
were  made  by  these  powers.  That  of  France,  dated  March 
27th,  1854,  declares:  "Article  one.  Six  weeks  from  the  pre- 
sent date  are  granted  to  Russian  ships  of  commerce  to  quit 
the  ports  of  France.  Those  Russian  ships  which  are  not 
actually  in  our  ports,  or  which  may  have  left  the  ports  of 
Russia  previously  to  the  declaration  of  war,  may  enter  into 
French  ports,  and  remain  there  for  the  completion  of  their 
cargoes,  until  the  9th  of  Maj ,  inclusive."  The  declaration 
of  England,  to  the  same  effect,  was  dated  March  29th,  1854. 
Still  further  indulgences  were  afterward  declared  to  Russian 
vessels,  which  had  sailed  prior  to  May  15th,  1854,  for  English 
and  French  ports.  Russia  allowed  English  and  French  ves- 
sels six  weeks  from  the  25th  of  April,  1854,  to  take  on  board 
their  cargoes  and  sail  from  Russian  ports  in  the  Black  sea| 
the  sea  of  Azoff,  and  the  Baltic,  and  six  weeks  from  the  opening 
of  navigation,  to  leave  the  ports  of  the  White  sea.  {WhecUonj 
Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §12,  note  by  Lawrence;  Paris 
Moniieur,  March  28th,  1854;  London  Gazette,  18th  April,  1854; 
Cong.  Doc,  83  Cong.,  H.  JR.  No.  103,  p.  5;  Girculaire  du 
Ministredela  Marine,  Annuaire,  etc.,  1853-4, app.  5,  pp.  913, 926, 
928 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  appen.;  Pistoye 
et  Duverdy,  et  Traili  des  Prises,  tome  2,  appen.;  De  Cussy^ 
Droit  Maritime  liv.  2,  ch.  28.) 

§  17.  Debts  contracted  before  the  declaration  ot  war,  and 
owing  by  one  belligerent,  or  its  alliea^  to  the  enemy,  are  neces- 
sarily merged,  in  the  war,  and  must  abide  the  iasue  of  the 
Qontest,  or  rather  the  stipulations  of  the  tttaty  of  peace  hj 
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which  it  is  terminated.  Formerly  dtdbts  ^^ontrapeted  in  time 
of  peace,  and  owiiig  by  the  belligerent  fitate^  or  its  ^nbjeets^ 
to  the  subjects  of  the  enemy,  were  also  regarded  as  anninUed 
or  confiscated  by  the  declaration  of  war.  This  doctrine  is 
fully  recognized  in  the  writings  of  Oicero,  Qrotins,  !Pui%n- 
doi^,  Bynkershoek,  and  others.  But,  according  to  Yattel, 
the  rigor  of  this  rale  was  afterwards  relaxed,  and  the  opposite 
custom  grew  up  in  its  place,  whiehhas  now  become  so  gene- 
ral throughout  Europe,  that  the  sovereign  who  should 
enforce  the  former  rule,  would  be  regarded  as  violating  good 
feith ;  for  strangers  trasted  his  government  or  subjects  only 
from  the  firm  persuasion  that  the  modern  custom  wonM  be 
observed.  Emerigon  and  Martens  advocate  the  same  doctrine. 
The  question  is  also  most  ably  discnssed  by  Hamilton  in  the 
numbers  of  Camillus,  published  in  1795. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  decided  that 
the  right,  sirkti  jurcj  still  exists  as  a  settled  and  undoubted 
right  of  war  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations,  although  it 
was,  at  the  same  time,  admitted  to  be  the  universal  practice 
at  present  to  forbear  to  seize  and  confiscate  debts  and  credits, 
as  also  to  seize  and  confiscate  enemy's  tangible  property 
found  in  the  country  at  the  opening  of  the  war.  The  court 
would  not  confiscate  without  an  act  of  the  legislative  power 
declaring  its  will  that  such  property  should  be  condemned. 
Mr.  Justice  Story  dissented  in  a  most  able  and  learned  opin- 
ion. Mr.  Phillimore  makes  a  distinction  between  debts  due 
from  the  state,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  to  individuals, — 
money  invested  in  the  public  funds  and  the  like, — and  pri- 
vate debts  of  individuals  of  the  one  state  to  individuals  of 
the  other.  While  admitting  that  private  debts  may  be  con- 
fiscated, atrkti  jure^  although  modern  custom  is  opposed  to 
the  exercise  of  that  right,  he  says  that  the  opinion  of  Yattel, 
Emerigon  and  Martens,  against  the  lawfulness  of  confiscating 
those  due  from  the  state  to  enemy's  sulgects,  ^'  now  may  hap-> 
pily  be  said  to  have  no  gainsayers."  Wildman  says  :  "  It 
will  not  be  easy  to  find  an  instance  where  a  prince  has 
thought  fit  to  make  reprisals  upon  a  debt  due  from  himself 
to  private  men ;  there  is  a  confidence  that  this  will  not  be 
done.  A  private  man  lends  money  to  a  prince  upon  the  faith 
of  an  engagement  of  honor,  because  he  cannot  be  compelled, 
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like  other  men,  in  an  adverse  way  in  a  court  of  juBtice.    So 
scrupulously  did  England,  France  and  Spain  adhere  to  this 
public  faith,  that  during  war  they  suffered  no  inquiry  to  be 
made  whether  any  part  of  the  public  debts  was  due  to  sub- 
jects of  the  enemy,  though  it  is  certain  many  English  had 
money  in  the  French  funds,  and  many  French  had  money  in 
ours."    With  respect  to  the  confiscation  of  private  debts,  the 
same  author  considers  that  the  rigid  rule  of  Qrotius  and  Byn- 
kershoek  has  been  more  or  less  mitigated  by  the  wise  and 
humane  practice  of  modern  times.     "By  the  84  George  8,  c. 
79,"  he  says,  "  the  transmission  of  money  due  to  the  enemy 
wasf)revented;  the  money  itself  was  called  in,  secured,  and 
kept  for  those  to  whom  it  was  due,  until  the  return  of  peace 
should  enable  them  to  receive  it."  ( Wildrrum,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
pp.  10, 11 ;  KenU  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  62 ;   WAeaton, 
Mm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  12 ;    Cicero,  de  Off.,  lib.  8,  cap. 
26 ;  Grotius,  de  Jwr.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  I,  cap.  1,  §  6 ;  lib.  3, 
cap.  7,  §§  8,  4 ;  Puffendorff,  de  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent,  lib.  8,  caps. 
6,  19,  20,  28 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  7 ; 
Vattel,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  5,  §  77 ;  HamiUan,  The  Fed- 
eraiist,  CamiUus,  Nos.  18  to  28 ;  Brawn  v.  The  United  States,  8 
Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  110 ;  PhOlimore,  on  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  87-«9; 
Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  129-181 ;  Rvquelrm,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  9.) 

§  18.  After  a  full  exanination  of  the  authorities  and  deci- 
sions on  this  question.  Chancellor  Kent  says :  "  We  may, 
therefore,  law  it  down  as  a  principle  of  public  law,  so  far  as 
the  same  is  understood  and  declared  by  the  highest  judicial 
authorities  in  this  country,  that  it  rests  in  the  discretion  of  the 
legislature  of  the  union,  by  a  special  law  fdr  that  purpose,  to 
confiscate  debts  contracted  by  our  citizens,  and  due  to  the 
enemy ;  but,  as  it  is  asserted  by  the  same  authority,  this  right 
is  contrary  to  universal  practice,  and  it  may,  therefore,  well 
be  considered  as  a  naked  and  impolitic  right,  condemned  by 
the  enlightened  conscience  of  modern  times."  On  this  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Wheaton  remarks  •  "  In  respect  to  debts  due  to  an 
enemy,  previously  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the 
law  of  Great  Britian  pursues  a  policy  of  a  more  liberal,  or  at 
least,  of  a  wiser  character,  than  in  respect  to  droits  of  admi- 
ralty.   A  maritime  power,  which  has  an  overwhelming  supe- 
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riority,  may  have  an  interest,  or  may  suppose  it  has*  an  inter- 
est, in  asserting  the  right  of  confiscating  enemy's  property, 
seized  before  an  actual  declaration  of  war;  but  a  nation  which, 
by  the  extent  of  its  capital,  must  generally  be  the  creditor  of 
every  other  commercial  country,  can  certainly  have  no  inter- 
est in  confiscating  debts  due  to  an  enemy,  since  that  enemy 
might,  in  almost  every  instance,  retaliate  with  much  more 
injurious  efiect  Hence,  though  the  prerogative  of  confisca- 
ting such  debts,  and  compelling  their  payment  to  the  crown, 
still  theoretically  exists,  it  is  seldom  or  ever  practically 
exerted.  The  right  of  the  original  creditor  to  sue  for  the 
recovery  of  the  debt,  is  not  extinguished;  it  is  only  suspended 
during  the  war,  and  revives  in  full  force  on  the  restoration 
of  peace.  Such,  too,  is  the  law  and  practice  in  the  United 
States.  The  debts  due  by  American  citizens  to  British  sub- 
jects, before  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  not  actually  con- 
fiscated, were  judicially  considered  as  revived,  together  with 
the  right  to  sue  for  their  recovery  on  the  restoration  of  peace 
between  the  two  countries."  By  the  treaty  of  1794,  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  it  was  stipulated  that 
debts  due  from  individuals  of  the  one  nation  to  individuals 
of  the  other,  should  never,  in  any  event  of  war  or  national 
dififerences,  be  sequestrated  or  confiscated.  {Kent^  Com.  en 
Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  66 :  Wheatoriy  JElem,  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch. 
1,  §  12 ;  Martens^  Nouveau  Becueily  tome  2,  p.  16 ;  Wolf  v. 
Oxholm^  6  Maule  and  Selwyn's  Rep.,  p.  92 ;  Brovm  v.  The  United 
States,  8  Oranch.  Rep.,  p.  110 ;  The  State  of  Georgia  v.  BraUs- 
ford,  et  al.,  3  Dallas  Rep.,  pp.  4, 5 ;  ea:  parte  Boussmaker,  13  Vesey 
Jur.  Rep.,  p.  71;  The  Neiistra  Signorade  las  Dolores,  Edwards 
Rep.,  p.  60 ;  Furtade  v.  Rodgers,  3  Bos.  and  Puller  Rep.,  p.  191 ; 
Ware  v.  Hilton  etal,  3  Dallas  Rep.,  pp.  199-285.) 

§19.  While  the  English  text-writers  and  jurists  have  con- 
tended for  the  right  to  seize  and  sequestrate  the  property  of 
an  alien  enemy  found  in  British  territory,  at  the  declaration 
of  a  war,  as  a  right  conceded  by  the  law  of  nations,  they 
have  almost  uniformly  denied  the  right  to  confiscate  debts 
due  to  such  enemy,  on  the  ground  that  usage  and  custom 
have  annulled  that  right.  The  distinction  thus  attempted 
to  be  drawn  between  debts  and  other  property  is  not  well 
founded  in  reason  or  authority,  but  has  resulted,  apparently, 
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from  policy  and  intereftt  Mr.  Wheaton  giv^s  BeY^rnl  ^iftm- 
plee  of  th€  forced  appliea^kioo  of  thie  doctrine;  "On  the 
commencement,"  he  says^  ^'of  hostilities  between  t^mhoe 
and  Great  Britain^  in  1798,  the  former  power  sequestrated 
the  debts  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  her 
enemy,  which  decree  was  retaliated  by  a  countervailing  mea- 
sure on  the  part  of  the  British  government.  By  the  addi- 
tional articles  to  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  powers, 
concluded  at  Paris  in  April,  1814,  the  sequestrations  were 
removed  on  both  side%  and  commissaries  were  appointed  to 
liquidate  the  claims  of  British  subjects  for  the  value  of  their 
property  unduly  confiscated  by  the  Frenbh  authorities,  and 
also  for  the  total  or  partial  loss  of  the  debts  due  to  thein^ 
or  other  property  unduly  retained  under  sequestration  sub- 
sequent to  1792.  The  engagement,  thus  extorted  from 
France,  may  be  considered  as  a  severe  application  of  the 
rights  of  conquest  to  a  fallen  enemy,  rather  than  a  mea* 
sure  of  even-handed  justice,  since  it  does  not  appear  that 
French  property,  seized  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  akid  at 
sea,  in  anticipation  of  hostilities,  and  subsequently  con- 
demned as  droits  of  admiralty,  were  restored  to  the  original 
owners  under  this  treaty,  on  the  return  of  peace  between  the 
two  countrtes."  { WMatoTij  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt  4,  ch.  1,  §  12 ; 
MartenSy  Nouveau  Eecueily  tome  2,  p.  16 ;  De  Gassy ^  Droit  Mori- 
limits  liv.  2,  ch.  6.) 

§20.  The  same  author  says:  "On  the  rupture  between 
Great  Britain  and  Dentnark  in  1807,  the  Danish  ships,  and 
other  property,  which  bed  been  seized  in  the  British  ports, 
and  on  the  high  seas,  before  the  actual  declaration  of  hostili- 
ties, were  condemned  as  droits  of  admiralty  by  the  retro- 
spective operation  of  the  declaration.  The  Danish  govern- 
ment issued  an  ordinance  retaliating  this  seizure,  by  seques- 
trating all  debts  due  from  Danish  to  British  subjects,  and  caus- 
ing them  to  be  paid  into  the  Danish  royal  treasury.  The  Eng- 
lish court  of  king's  bench  determined  that  this  ordinance 
was  not  a  legal  defense  to  a  suit  in  England  for  such  a  debt, 
not  being  conformable  to  the  usage  of  nations ;  the  text-wri- 
ters  having  condemned  the  practice,  and  no  instance  having 
occurred  of  the  exercise  of  the  right,  except  the  ordinance 
in  question,  for  upwards  of  a  century.    The  soundness  Of 
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this  judgment  may  well  be  questioned.  It  has  been  justly 
observed,  that  between  debts  contracted  under  the  feith  of 
laws,  and  property  acquired  on  the  feith  of  the  same  laws, 
reason  draws  no  distinction ;  and  the  right  of  the  sovereign 
to  confiscate  debts  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  right  to 
confiscate  other  property  found  within  the  country  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war.  Both  require  some  special  act 
expressing  the  sovereign  will,  and  both  depend,  not  on  any 
inflexible  rule  of  international  law,  but  on  political  conside- 
rations, by  which  the  judgment  of  the  sovereign  may  be 
guided."  In  another  place,  Mr.  Wheaton  said,  in  reference 
to  this  transaction,  ^^  It  is  difficult  to  show  a  reasonable  dis- 
tinction between  debts  contracted  under  the  public  faith  in 
time  of  peace,  and  property  found  in  the  enemy's  territory 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  or  taken  at  sea  before  the 
declaration  of  hoslilitiej.'*  The  amount  of  Danish  property 
condemned  by  the  British  government  in  1807,  as  droits  of 
admiralty,  was  computed  at  one  million  two  hundred  and 
sixty-five  thousand  pounds,  while  the  debts  due  to  British 
subjects,  sequestrated  by  Denmark,  amounted  to  only  from 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  {^heaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §12,  note; 
Wolf  V.  Oxholm,  6  Maiile  and  Selwyn  Bep.,  p.  92 ;  Brown  v. 
United  States,  8  Oranch.  Rep.,  p.  110.) 

§  21.  As  remarked  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  it  is  not,  in 
all  cases,  easy  to  determine  from  what  circumstances,  and  at 
what  period,  war  shall  be  said  to  have  commenced,  so  as  to 
fix  the  character  of  a  public  enemy  on  the  state  with  which 
it  is  waged.  Where  a  public  declaration  or  manifesto  pre- 
cedes hostilities,  the  war  exists  from  the  time  it  is  declared. 
But  such  a  precedent  declaration  is  not,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  necessary  to  legalize  hostilities;  and,  by  modern 
usage,  it  is  sometimes  dispensed  with,  and  the  war  com- 
menced without  any  public  notice  or  warning.  Not  only 
reprisals,  but  acts  of  more  positive  aggression,  under  the 
sanction  and  authority  of  the  government,  sometimes  precede 
the  declaration  of  war,  and  are  covered  by  its  retroactive 
efiTect.  Again,  in  other  cases,  no  declaration  or  manifesto  is 
ever  issued,  or,  if  issued  at  all,  it  merely  recognizes  the  war, 
as  that  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  to  be  an  exist- 
u 
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ing  fitct  Where  the  government  itself  has  fixed  no  positive 
time  for  HiQ  commencement  of  hostilities,  either  past  or 
fatare,  and  where  its  intentions  are  at  all  doubtful,  the  con- 
duct of  individuals  is  entitled  to  a  lenient  and  fiavorable  con- 
struction. A  court  will  not,  in  such  cases,  condemn  property 
as  involved  in  trade  with  tiie  enemy,  unless  folly  satisfied,  not 
only  that  hostilities  existed,  but  that  the  fact  was  so  public 
and  notorious  that  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  was  justly 
to  be  imputed  to  the  parties  by  whom  the  acts  of  supposed 
illegality  were  committed  or  authorized.  It  would  be  plainly 
unjust  to  confiscate  property,  or  annul  contracts,  where  rea- 
sonable doubts  exist,  either  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  knowledge  of  the  parties.  ( WheaUrn^  Elem,  InJL 
Lau),  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  8 ,  Qrotius,  de  Jut.  Bel.  ac  Pao.y  lib.  1,  cap- 
8,  §4;  Bynkershoekj  Quaesi.  Jur.  Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap.  2;  Rvihsr- 
farth^  Institutesy  K  2,  ch.  9,  §  10 ;  Vattd,  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  8, 
ch.  4,  §§51-56;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.y  §§288,  289; 
Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  592 ;  London  Law  Magazine^ 
vol.  18,  p.  92;  BtjuelmCy  Derecho  Pub.  Int.^  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  9.) 

§  22.  The  same  leniency  is  certainly  due  to  neutrals  in 
such  cases.  Where  there  has  been  no  official  declaration  of 
war,  and  no  notification  by  manifesto  of  its  actual  existence, 
the  conduct  of  neutrals  is  entitled  to  the  most  favorable  con- 
struction, and  neutral  property  cannot  be  condemned,  for 
violation  of  neutral  duty,  without  proof  that  the  war  de  facto 
was  so  public  and  notorious  that  the  neutral  could  not  have 
been  in  ignorance  of  its  existence.  But  where  such  knowl- 
edge is  actually  brought  home  to  him,  it  seems  to  us  to  place 
him  in  the  same  position,  with  respect  to  the  character  of  his 
acts,  as  if  an  official  declaration  or  manifesto  had  been  issued. 
Hautefeuille,  however,  thinks  the  declaration  or  manifesto 
absolutely  essential  to  bind  neutrals.  Even  in  the  case  of 
defensive  war,  supposed  by  Vattel,  where  the  party  attached 
is  required  to  repel  hostilities,  belligerent  rights  accrue  as 
against  the  enemy  only,  but  not  with  respect  to  neutrals. 
So  far  as  they  are  concerned,  such  hostilities  are  to  be 
regarded  precisely  as  if  they  did  not  exist  But  this  view 
is  not  supported  either  by  reason  or  usage.  {HautefewUe, 
Des  Nations  NeutreSy  tit  8,  ch.  1 ;  Bayneval,  De  la  Liberie  des 
Mersy  tome  2,  pp.  284,  et  seq. ;  OrtoUmj  Dip.  de  la  Mety  liv. 
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8,  ch.  1 ;  Vattely  Droit  des  Qens,  liv.  8,  ch.  4,  §  51 ;  Martens^ 
NauveUes  Causes  CeLy  tome  1,  pp.  66,  et  seq. ;  Baynevaly  Inst 
du  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.j  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  1.) 

§  23.  A  declaration  of  war  does  not  ipso  facto  extinguish 
treaties  between  the  belligerent  states.  Treaties  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance  are  necessarily  annulled  by  a  war  between 
the  contracting  parties,  except  such  stipulations  as  are  made 
expressly  with  a  view  to  a  rupture,  such  as  limitations  of  the 
general  rights  of  war,  etc.  So  of  treaties  of  commerce  and 
navigation;  they  are  generally  either  suspended  or  entirely 
extinguished  by  a  war  between  the  parties  to  such  treaties. 
All  stipulations,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  or 
with  respect  to  the  effect  of  hostilities  upon  the  rights  and 
property  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  parties,  are  not 
impaired  by  supervening  hostilities,  this  being  the  very  con- 
tingency intended  to  be  provided  for,  but  continue  in  full 
force  until  mutually  agreed  to  be  rescinded.  There  are  many 
stipulations  of  treaties,  which,  although  perpetual  in  their 
character,  are  suspended  by  a  declaration  of  war,  and  can 
only  be  carried  into  effect  on  the  return  of  peace.  But  this 
subject  will  be  further  noticed  in  another  chapter.  {Vaitel^ 
Droit  de  GenSy  liv.  3,  ch.  10,  §  175 ;  Wheaton^  Elem.  Int.  LaWy 
pt  3,  ch.  2,  §  10 ;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  175.) 

§  24.  We  have  thus  far  mostly  confined  our  remarks  to 
the  effects  of  a  declaration  of  war  upon  belligerent  states  and 
their  subjects  in  their  international  relations.  Its  effects 
upon  the  relations  of  the  citizens  of  a  belligerent  state  with 
their  own  government  belong  to  constitutional  or  municipal 
law,  rather  than  to  general  public  law ;  nevertheless,  as  there 
are  certain  general  principles  which  govern  these  relations 
in  all  countries  and  under  all  governments,  it  may  be  proper 
to  allude  to  them  in  this  place.  For  example,  any  place, 
port,  town,  fortress,  or  section  of  country  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  is,  for  most  purposes,  regarded  in  law  as  hoBtile  terri, 
tory,  so  long  as  such  occupation  is  continued.  K  the  place 
so  occupied  were  previously  neutral,  or  a  part  of  our  own 
territory,  it  is  no  longer  regarded  as  such,  for  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  persons  who  are  hostile  themselves, 
or  who  are  under  a  hostile  authority,  are  to  exercise  the 
same  civil  rights  as  neutrals  or  citizens  in  time  of  peace. 

24* 
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The  relations  of  the  government  to  a  place  or  territory  bo 
occupied  or  situated,  are  of  a  military  character,  and  con- 
sequently are  not  regulated  by  the  civil  laws,,  which  are  made 
for  the  condition  of  peace.  This  change  of  relation,  or  rule 
of  government,  does  not  result  from  anything  in  the  par- 
ticular constitution  or  laws,  but  from  the/ac<  of  the  existence 
of  war  and  the  hostile  occupation  of  the  place.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  a  place,  or  district  of  country,  which  is  invaded 
or  besieged  by  an  enemy ;  the/ac^  of  the  invasion  or  beleaguer- 
ment  is,  in  itself^  a  substitution  of  military  for  civil  authority ; 
the  absence  of  peace  suspends  the  law  of  peace,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  war  substitutes  military  rule.  What  is  called  a  declara- 
tion of  martial  law  in  one's  own  country,  is  the  mere  announce- 
ment of  a  fact;  it  does  not,  and  cannot  create  that  fact. 
The  exigencies  which,  in  any  particular  place,  justify  the  taking 
of  human  life  without  the  interposition  of  the  civil  tribunals, 
and  without  the  authority  of  the  civil  law,  may  justify  the 
suspension  of  the  power  of  such  tribunals  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  martial  law.  The  law  of  war,  or  at  least  many  of 
its  rules,  are  merely  the  results  of  a  paramount  necessity. 
On  this  point  we  quote  the  language  of  Attorney-General 
Gushing:  "There  may  undoubtedly  be,  and  have  been, 
emergencies  of  necessity,  capable  of  themselves  to  produce, 
and  therefore  to  justify  such  suspension  of  all  law,  and 
involving,  for  the  time,  the  omnipotence  of  military  power. 
But  such  a  necessity  is  not  of  the  range  of  mere  legal  ques- 
tions. When  martial  law  is  proclaimed,  under  circumstances 
of  assumed  necessity,  the  proclamation  must  be  regarded  as 
tiie  statement  of  an  existing  fact,  rather  than  the  legal  crea- 
tion of  that  fact.  In  a  beleaguered  city,  for  instance,  the 
state  of  seige  lawfully  exists,  because  the  city  is  beleaguered, 
and  the  proclamation  of  martial  law,  in  such  case,  is  but 
notice  and  authentication  of  a  fact, —  that  civil  authority  has 
been  suspended,  of  itself,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  and 
that,  by  the  same  force  of  circumstances,  the  military  has  had 
devolved  upon  it,  without  having  authoritively  assumed,  the 
supreme  control  of  aflairs  in  the  care  of  the  public  safety 
and  conservation.  Such,  it  would  seem,  is  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  proclamation  of  martial  law  at  New  Orleans  by 
General  Jackson/'    The  declaration,  or  exercise  of  martial 
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law  in  a  foreign  countiy,  by  the  commander  of  an  invading^ 
occapying,  or  conquering  army^  is  an  element  of  the  jt<5  beUiy 
and  will  be  more  particularly  treated  of  in  the  chapters  on 
the  rights  of  military  occupation  and  of  complete  conquest. 
(Vide  Post,  chapters xxsdi  andxzxiii;  OaaUng,  Opinions  ofj 
V.  S.  Aifys  Oen.y  vol.  8,  pp.  865,  et  seq.;  Hansardj  Pari  Deb.y 
N.  8.,  vol.  9 ;  third  series,  vol.  116 ;  Oardner^  JhstUiUes  of 
Am.  JkL  Law,  p.  208.) 

§  25.  Martial  law  has  often  been  confounded  with  military 
law,  but  the  two  are  very  difierent.  Military  law,  with  us, 
consists  of  the  ^^  rules  and  articles  of  war,"  and  other  statutaiy 
provisions  for  the  government  of  military  persons,  to  which 
may  be  added  the  unwritten  or  common  law  of  the  ^^  usage 
and  custom  of  military  service."  It  exists  equally  in  peace 
and  in  war,  and  is  as  fixed  and  definite  in  its  provisions  as  the 
admiralty,  ecclesiastical,  or  any  other  branch  of  law,  and  is 
equally,  with  them,  a  part  of  the  general  law  of  the  land.  But, 
in  the  words  of  Chancellor  Kent,  ^^  martial  law  is  quite  a  dis- 
tinct thing."  It  exists  only  in  a  time  of  war,  and  originates 
in  military  necessity.  It  derives  no  authority  from  the  civil 
law,  (using  the  term  in  its  mere  general  sense,)  nor  assistence 
irom  the  civil  tribunals,  for  it  overrules,  suspends  and  replaces 
both.  It  is  from  its  very  nature,  an  arbitrary  power,  and 
^'  extends  to  all  the  inhabitants  (whether  civil  or  military)  of 
the  district  where  it  is  in  force."  It  has  been  used  in  all  coun- 
tries and  by  all  governments,  and  it  is  as  necessaiy  to  the 
sovereignty  of  a  state  as  the  power  to  declare  and  make  war. 
The  right  to  declare,  apply  and  enforce  martial  law,  is  one  of 
the  sovereign  powers,  and  resides  in  the  governing  authority 
of  the  state,  and  it  depends  upon  the  constitution  of  the  state 
whether  restrictions  and  rules  are  to  be  adopted  for  its  appli- 
cation, or  whetherit  is  to  be  exercised  according  to  the  exigen- 
cies which  call  it  into  existence.  But  even  when  left  unre- 
stricted by  constitutional  or  statutary  law,  like  the  power  of  a 
civil  court  to  punish  contempts,  it  must  be  exercised  with  due 
moderation  and  justice ;  and,  as  "  paramount  necessity  "  alone 
can  call  it  into  existence,  so  must  its  exercise  be  limited  to 
such  times  and  places  as  this  necessity  may  require;  and, 
moreover,  it  must  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  general  public 
law,  as  applied  to  a  state  of  war.    It,  therefore,  cannot  be 
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despotically  or  arbitrarily  exercised,  any  more  than  any  other 
belligerent  right  can  be  so  exercised.  {Cmhing^  Opinicns  of 
U.  S.  AiVys.  GenLj  vol.  8,  pp.  S65,  et  seq. ;  Wolfus,  Jus  Gm^ 
iiumy  §863;  GrotiuSy  De  Jut.  Bel.  ac  Pae.y  lib.  2,  cap.  8; 
Kluber,  Droit  des  Gensj  §255;  O'Brieny  American  MiliUxry 
LaWj  p.  28.) 

§  26.  The  laws  of  different  countries,  with  respect  to  the 
application  and  exercise  of  this  power,  are  very  different.  In 
the  jurisprudence  of  France,  for  example,  three  conditions 
of  tilings  are  carefully  defined  and  provided  for :  Ist,  The 
state  of  peace^  where  all  persons  are  governed  by  the  civil  or 
military  authority,  according  to  the  class  to  which  they 
belong,  and  the  law  applicable  to  the  particular  case;  2d, 
The  state  of  war,  where  the  law  and  authority  governing 
depends  upon  the  particular  condition  of  the  place  and 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  civil  authority  sometimes 
acting  in  concert  with,  and  sometimes  in  subordination  to 
the  military ;  and  8d,  The  state  of  seige^  where  the  civil  law 
is  suspended  for  the  time  being,  or,  at  least,  is  made  subordi- 
nate to  the  military,  and  the  place  is  put  under  martial  law, 
or  under  the  authority  of  the  military  power.  This  may 
result  from  the  presence  of  a  foreign  enemy,  or  by  reason  of 
a  domestic  insurrection,  and  the  rule  applies  to  a  district  of 
country  as  well  as  to  a  fortress  or  city.  A  similar  system  is 
adopted  in  Spain,  and  in  most  of  the  countries  of  conti- 
nental Europe.  ^'The  state  of  seige  of  the  continental 
jurists,"  says  Cushing,  "  is  the  proclamation  of  martial  law 
of  England  and  the  United  States,  only  we  are  without 
law  on  the  subject,  while  in  other  countries  it  is  regulated 
by  known  limitations."  The  English  common  law  authori- 
ties, and  commentators,  generally  confound  martial  with  mitir 
iary  law,  and,  consequently,  throw  very  little  light  upon  the 
subject  considered  as  a  domestic  fact,  and,  in  parliamentaiy 
debates,  it  has  usually  been  discussed  as  a  fa^t,  rather  than 
as  forming  any  part  of  their  system  of  jurisprudence.  Never- 
theless, there  are  numerous  instances  in  which  martial  law 
has  been  declared  and  enforced  in  time  of  rebellion  or  insur- 
xection,  not  only  in  India  and  British  colonial  possessions, 
but  also  in  England  and  Ireland.  It  seems  that  no  act  of 
parliament  is  required  to  precede  such  declaration,  although 
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it  is  nsnallj  followed  by  an  act  of  indemnily,  when  the 
disturbances  which  called  it  forth  are  at  and  end,  in  order  to 
give  constitutional  existence  to  the  fact  of  martial  law. 
{Blocks  Die.  de  V Admin.  Franfaise,  passim.;  Escrichey  Die.  de 
Leg.  y  Jvrispnidenciaj  passim.;  Cashing^  Opinions  of  U.  S» 
AtCys  Genl,  vol.  8,  pp.  866,  et  seq. ;  BalCj  Hist.  Qm.  LaWj 
p.  89 ;  Stq>hen,  Commentaries^  vol.  2,  p.  602 ;  Hansard^  Pari. 
Deb.y  N.  S.J  vol.  11;  third  series,  vol.  116;  Ghrant  v.  Goidd^ 
2  H.  BlaeksUmey  Bep.j  p.  98 ;  Blackstoney  Commentaries^  vol. 
1,  p.  186 ;  Bowyer^  Universal  Pub.  Law^  p.  424.) 

§  27.  Martial  law  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  consti- 
tution or  statutes  of  the  United  States,  nor  is  there  much 
light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  the  constitutions  and  lavrs 
of  the  several  states  of  the  union,  or  the  decisions  of  our 
courts.  It  is  true  that  the  constitution  recognizes  the  fact 
that  there  may  be  cases  of  rebellion  and  invasion,  but  it  has 
made  no  general  provision  for  the  supposable  or  necessary 
incidents  to  such  a  condition  of  affairs.  The  only  clause  hav- 
ing direct  relevancy  to  this  subject,  is  the  declaration  that 
"  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  sus- 
pended, unless  when,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion  the  pub- 
lic safety  may  require  it."  Now,  the  suspension  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  is  not,  in  itself,  a  declaration  of  martial  law; 
it  is  simply  an  incident,  although  a  very  important  incident 
to  such  declaration.  In  other  words,  the  incident  is  consti- 
tutionally provided  for,  while  the  substance,  or  general  prin- 
ciple, is  merely  recognized,  but  in  no  other  manner  alluded 
to.  Probably  the  framers  of  that  instrument  saw  the 
difficulty  of  attempting  to  regulate,  by  any  fixed  rules,  that 
which  results  from  paramount  necessity  alone,  and  which, 
fix>m  its  very  nature,  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  minute  regula- 
tion. Practically,  in  England  and  the  United  States,  the 
essence  of  martial  law,  is  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  — that  is,  the  withdrawal  of  a  par- 
ticular person,  or  of  a  particular  place  or  district  of  country 
from  the  authority  of  the  civil  tribunals.  A  mere  declara- 
tion of  martial  law,  no  matter  how  much,  "  in  caise  of  rebel- 
lion or  invasion,  the  public  necessity  may  require  it,"  would 
be  utterly  useless  unless  accompanied  by  a  suspension  of  the 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  for  if  the  local  civil 
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autborities  were  permitted,  in  euch  a  case,  to  enforce  this 
writ,  they  might,  and  some  probably  would,  render  the  mili- 
tary powerless  to  provide  for  "  the  public  safety."    Hence,  in 
the  United  States,  the  two,  —  martial  law  and  the  suspension 
of  the  writ, — although  diflFering  as  the  whole  differs  from  a 
part,  have  been  practically  regarded  as  one  and  the  same 
ttiing.    The  clause  of  the  federal  constitution  which  restricts 
the  suspension  of  this  writ  to  cases  where  "  the  public  safety 
may  require  it,"  is  contained  in  the  first  article  of  that  instru- 
ment, and  hence,  it  has  been  inferred  by  some,  that  inasmuch 
as  that  article  relates  principally  to  the  powers  of  congress, 
it  was  intended  that  congress  alone  should  have  power  to 
suspend  this  writ.    But  this  negation  of  power  is  general  in 
its  terms,  and  is  found  in  the  section  of  things  denied,  not 
only  to  congress,  but  to  all  other  branches  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  to  all  the  states.     It  is  not  a  delegation  of 
power,  but  a  limitation, — a  negative  rather  than  a  positive 
enunciation, —  of  a  power,  the  previous  existence  of  which  is 
recognized ;  and  this  negative  reaches  all  the  functionaries, 
legislative  and  executive,  civil  and  military,  not  only  of  the 
federal  government,   but  also   of  the  state  governments ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  can  be  no  valid  suspension  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus^  "  unless  when,  in  case  of  rebellion, 
or  invasion,  the  public  welfare  may  require  it."     There  must 
be  two  coexisting  facts,  in  order  to  make  it  valid ;  1st,  The 
fact    of  "rebellion  or  invasion;"   and  2d,   The  fact  that 
"  the  public  safety  requires  it"    It  is  very  evident,  from  their 
nature,  that  both  of  these  fistcts  may  occur  when  congress  is 
not  in  session,  or,  if  in  session,  may  occur  in  some  remote 
part  of  the  country — say  in  Oregon  or  California  —  where 
its  action  could  not  reach  till  long  after  the  public  exigencies 
had  passed.    In  such  a  case  how  is  "the  public  safety"  to 
be  provided  for,  if  congress  alone  can  suspend  this  writ? 
Again,  these  two  facts  may  occur  in  a  state  where  there  is  a 
rebellion  against  the  state  government,  but  not  against  any 
authority  of  the  United  States ;  may  not  the  state  govern- 
ment, in  accordance  with  its  own  constitution,  suspend  this 
writ  ?    It  is  so  held.    But,  if  it  be  true  that  the  federal  con- 
stitution confines  this  power  to  congress  alone,  how  can  it 
be  exercised  by  a  state  ?    And  if  by  a  state,  why  not  by  the 
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executive  of  the  United  States  ?  "  The  executive  power"  of 
the  government  is  vested  in  the  President,  and  he  is  the  "  com- ' 
mander  in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states  when  called  into  the 
actual  service  of  the  United  States,"  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
resist  an  "invasion,"  and  to  suppress  an  "  insurrection;"  it 
would,  therefore,  seem  to  properly  devolve  upon  him,  and 
upon  those  acting  under  his  authority  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  objects,  to  enforce  martial  law,  or  to  suspend 
the  writ  of  habeas  corjpuSj  "in  case  the  public  safety  may 
require  it."  If  the  previous  action  of  congress  be  necessary, 
in  each  particular  case,  to  render  such  suspension  valid,  it  is 
evident  that  there  can  scarcely  ever  be  a  valid  suspension  of 
this  writ,  for  " the  public  necessity"  will  almost  always  have 
passed  before  any  legislative  action  can  be  had  in  the  pre- 
mises. It  would,  therefore,  seem  more  consonant  with  the 
principles  of  legal  interpretation,  and  with  the  nature  of  the 
case,  to  regard  this  clause  in  the  constitution  as  a  limitation 
of  a  general  power  existing  in  the  government^  rather  than  as 
conferring  or  delegating  that  power  to  any  particular  branch* 
or  functionary  of  that  government,  and,  consequently,  that 
this  power  does  not  belong  exclusively  to  congress,  but  may 
also  be  exercised  by  the  executive,  subject  always  to  his 
liability  to  impeachment  by  congress. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  commentators  on  the 
constitution  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  power  is 
vested  in  congress  alone;  but  they  seem  to  have  assumed 
this  construction,  rather  than  to  have  fully  considered  and 
discussed  the  question  in  all  its  bearings.  There  has  not 
been,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  any  authorative  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  on  the  subject,  for  the 
question  was  not  raised  in  ex  parte  Bolman  and  Swartout, 
(4  Cranch,  JR.,  p.  101 ;)  but  the  inferior  courts  have  generally 
held  that  the  direct  action  of  the  legislative  power  is  neces- 
sary in  all  cases  to  authorise  the  suspension,  and  that,  without 
this  essential  prerequisite,  they  would  enforce  the  writ  in  all 
places,  against  all  persons,  and  under  all  circumstances  what- 
soever. It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  some  of  these 
opinions  have  been  given  in  cases  of  conflict  between  the 
courts  and  the  executive  or  military  authorities,  where  pas- 
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sions  were  excited,  and  where  the  judges  appeared  more 
anzions  to  exercise  their  own  prerogatives  than  to  preserve  and 
sustain  the  government  of  their  country.  Judicial  opinions, 
given  under  such  circumstances,  are  entitled  to  very  little 
weight.  The  judges  who  rendered  these  decisions  seem  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  war^  resulting  from  rebellion  or  inva- 
sion, is,  from  its  very  nature,  a  substitution  of  militaiy  for 
civil  authority.  That  the  latter  authorities  do  not,  and  can 
not,  perform  their  ordinary  functions,  is  to  be  presumed 
from  the  fact  that  war  exists,  for  if  the  courts  could  enforce 
the  laws  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  action  of  the 
military  power — there  could  be,  constitutionally  and  legally, 
no  war.  Moreover,  when  a  military  force  is  called  out  to 
repel  an  "invasion,"  or  to  suppress  a  "rebellion,"  it  is  not 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  judiciary,  but  under  that  of 
the  executive.  Suppose  the  military  force,  legally  and  con- 
stitutionally called  into  service  for  the  purposes  indicated, 
should  find  it  necessary,  in  the  course  of  its  military  opera- 
tions, to  occupy  a  field  or  garden,  or  to  destroy  trees  or 
houses,  belonging  to  some  private  person,  can  a  court,  by 
injunction,  restrain  them  from  committing  such  waste  ?  It 
can  do  so  in  time  of  peace,  and,  if  its  powers  are  to  continue 
in  time  of  war,  the  judiciary,  and  not  the  executive,  will 
command  the  army  and  navy.  The  taking  or  destroying  of 
private  property  in  such  cases  is  a  military  act  —  an  act  of 
war,  and  must  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  war;  it  is  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  laws  of  peace.  In  the  same  way,  a  person 
taken  and  held  by  the  military  forces,  whether  before,  or  in,  or 
after  a  battle,  or  without  any  battle  at  all,  is  virtually  Kpristmer 
of  war.  No  matter  what  his  alleged  offense,  whether  he  is  a 
rebel,  a  traitor,  a  spy,  or  an  enemy  in  arms,  he  is  to  be  held  and 
punished  according  to  the  laws  of  war  ^  for  these  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  laws  of  peace.  And  for  a  person  so  taken 
and  held  by  the  military  authoi^ty,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
can  have  no  effect,  because,  in  the  words  of  the  U.  S.  supreme 
court,  "the  ordinary  course  of  justice  would  be  utterly  unfit 
for  such  a  crisis."  But  this  view  has  been  objected  to  on 
the  ground  that  it  allows  too  much  power  to  the  executive. 
This  objection  is  answered  by  the  court  in  the  same  case,  as 
follows:     "It  is  said  that  this  power  in  the  President  is 
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dangerous  to  liberty^  and  may  be  abused.  All  power  may 
be  abused  if  placed  in  unworthy  hands,.  But  it  would  be 
difficult,  we  think,  to  point  out  any  other  hands  in  which 
this  power  would  be  more  safe,  and  at  the  same  time  equally 
effectual."  {Luiher  v.  Borden^  7  Howard  JBep.,  p.  1;  MarUn 
V.  Motty  12  WheaUm  Rep,^  p.  19 ;  Siory^  Com.  en  the  Omaiilu- 
ton,  §  1842 ;  Tucker's  Blaekstom,  vol.  1,  p.  292 ;  Johmm  v. 
Duncan^  ot  al.,  8  Martin  JSep.,  0.  /S.,  p.  580.) 

§28.  Congess  has  never  acted  under  this  clause  of  the  cou- 
Btitution,  either  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to 
authorize  the  suspension,  or  to  approve  or  condemn  the 
conduct  of  those  who  have  suspended  it.  There,  however, 
have  been  a  number  of  occasions  on  which  it  has  been  sus- 
pended by  the  executive  and  military  authorities  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  administration  of  President 
Washington,  in  the  Pennsylvania  "Whisky  Insurrection**  of 
1794  and  1795,  the  military  authorities  engaged  in  euppress- 
ing  it  disregarded  the  writs  which  were  issued  by  the  courts 
for  the  release  of  the  prisoners  who  had  been  captured  as 
insurgents.  General  Wilkinson,  under  the  authority  of  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  during  the  Burr  conspiracy  of  1806,  suspended 
the  privilege  of  this  writ,  as  against  the  superior  court  of 
New  Orleans.  General  Jackson  assumed  the  right  to  refuse 
obedience  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  first  in  New  Orleans, 
in  1814,  as  against  the  authority  of  Judge  Hall,  when  the 
British  army  was  approaching  that  city ;  and  afterward  in 
Florida,  as  against  the  authority  of  Judge  Fromentin.  The 
case  of  General  Wilkinson  was  brought  directly  to  the  notice 
of  Congress,*  but  as  that  body  refused  either  to  approve  or 
to  disapprove  his  conduct,  it  has  been  claimed  that  this  non- 
action of  the  national  legislature  was  a  tacit  acquiescence  in 
the  power  of  the  President  to  authorize  the  suspension  of  this 
writ,  "  when  in  case  of  rebellion,  or  invasion,  the  public 
necessitymay  require  it.*'  [Parton,  Life  of  Jackson;  Hamilton, 
Hist  of  the  Republic,  vol.  6 ;  Wilkinson,  Memoirs ;  Gushing, 
Opinions  of  U.  S.  AtVy.  Gen'l,  vol.  8,  p.  374.) 

§  29.  But  suppose  it  should  be  definitively  decided  that 
congress  alone  is  empowered  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  this 
writ,  and  cases  of  "  rebellion  or  invasion"  should  occur,  where 
an  imperious  overruling  public  necessity  required,  from  the 
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President,  or  those  under  his  authority,  an  exercise  of  this 
power,  must  he  disregard  **  the  public  safety,"  and  permit  a 
judge,  who  is  armed  with  this  writ,  to  endanger  or  destroy  the 
government  ?  Even  if  it  were  plain  that  the  words  of  the 
constitution  were  intended  to  give  this  power  exclusively  to 
congress,  we  think  that  in  a  case  of  public  danger,  at  once  so 
imminent  and  grave  as  to  admit  of  no  other  remedy,  the 
maxim  salus  populi  suprema  lex  should  form  the  rule  of  action, 
and  that  a  suspension  of  this  writ,  by  the  executive  and  mili- 
tary authorities  of  the  United  States,  would  be  justified  by 
the  pressure  of  a  visible  public  necessity ;  if  an  act  of  indem- 
nity were  required,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  congress  to  pass 
it.  But  if  the  President  should  exercise,  or  should  authorize 
others  to  exercise  this  power  improperly,  or  unnecessarily, 
he  would  be  liable  to  impeachment.  (^Cashing ,  Opinions  of  U. 
S.  Ait'ys.  Gen.^  vol.  8,  pp.  366,.et  seq.) 

§  30.  We  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  the  right  to  declare, 
apply  and  exercise  martial  law,  is  one  of  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty, and  is  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  state  as  is 
the  right  to  declare  or  carry  on  war.  It  is  one  of  the  inci- 
dents of  war,  and,  like  the  power  to  take  human  life  in  bat- 
tle, results  directly  and  immediately  from  the  fact  that  war 
legally  exists.  It  is  a  power  inherent  in  every  government, 
and  must  be  regarded  and  recognized  by  all  other  govern- 
ments ;  but  the  question  of  the  authority  of  any  particular 
functionary  to  exercise  this  power  is  a  matter  to  be  deter- 
mined by  local  and  not  by  international  law.  Like  a  decla- 
ration of  a  siege  or  blockade,  the  power  of  the  officer  who 
makes  it  is  to  be  presumed  until  disavowed,  and  neutrals,  who 
attempt  to  act  in  derogation  of  that  authority,  do  so  at  their 
peril.  (  Vide  Fosty  chap,  xxiii ;  Gushing^  Opinions  of  U.  8.  Ai£y. 
©gn.,  vol.  8,  pp.  366,  et  seq.) 
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the  right  to  raise  troops — {  5.  Datj  of  a  state  to  support  its  troops — {  6. 
Pensions,  asylums,  hospitals,  etc. — J  7.  Use  of  mercenaries — {8.  Of  par- 
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Surprises — \22.  Allowable  deceptions— 2 23*  Stratagems — ^2^,  Use  of 
a  false  flag  at  sea — 225.  Deceitful  intelligence  —  \2^.  Employment  of 
spies — 12*1.  Cases  of  Hale  and  Andr6 — §28.  Rewarding  traitors— 2  2^- 
Intestine  divisions  of  enemy's  subjects. 

§  1.  As  a  general  rule,  every  citizen  is  bound  to  serve  and 
defend  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  member,  as  far  as  he  is  capa- 
ble. This  concurrence,  for  the  common  defense  and  general 
security,  is  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  every  political  asso- 
ciation, and  without  this  society  could  not  be  maintained. 
When,  therefore,  a  state  has  declared  war,  every  citizen  is 
bound  to  assist  in  carrying  it  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
whatever  may  be  his  individual  opinion  of  the  necessity  or 
propriety  of  the  resort  to  arms  by  his  own  government. 
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Even  thongli  he  may  not  deem  the  objects  of  the  war  justifi- 
able, or  its  motives  commendable,  he  is,  nevertheless,  bound 
to  stand  by  the  state  in  the  prosecution  of  that  war.  This, 
however,  will  not  prevent  his  directing  his  best  eflPbrts  and 
influence  to  bring  about  a  just  and  satisfactory  settlement  of 
the  causes  of  the  war.  If  he  thinks  that  his  own  government 
has  entered  into  the  contest  rashly  and  inconsiderately,  he 
may  seek  to  convince  it  of  its  error,  and  to  induce  a  with- 
drawal or  modification  of  its  pretentions,  and  a  concession  of 
some  of  the  enemy's  demands;  but,  however  justifiable  and 
proper  his  eflforts  to  restore  peace,  till  this  is  effected  the 
state  is  entitled  to  his  services  in  carrying  on  the  war.  ( Vai- 
tel^  Droit  des  Gens,,  liv.  8,  ch.  2,  §  8 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la 
Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  6,  pt.  4,  ch.  1 ;  Phillimore  on  Int.  Law, 
vol.  3,  §§  70,  71. ;  WMrmn,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §  8 ;  Poison,  Law 
of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nature,  etc.,  tome  2, 
lee.  20.) 

§  2.  Although  every  man,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  is  bound 
to  take  them  up  if  required,  in  the  service  of  the  state,  this 
duty  is  limited  and  regulated  by  municipal  law.  At  present 
most  nations  maintain  regular  military  and  naval  forces, 
which  are  increased  in  time  of  war  by  volunteers,  militia,  or 
new  levies.  Moreover,  the  soldiers  and  sailors  required  for 
carrying  on  military  operations  are  generally  enlisted  without 
compulsion,  which  greatly  mitigates  the  evils  of  war.  Even 
where  levies  are  made  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  army,  or  to 
supply  the  navy,  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  left  to  pur- 
sue their  ordinary  peaceful  avocations.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, the  public  authorities  of  particular  places  call  out  all 
citizens  capable  of  carrying  arms ;  but  even  then  there  are 
certain  classes  exempt  from  military  duty.  Old  men,  women 
and  children  are,  in  general,  unfit  for  the  occupation  of  war, 
being  incapable  of  handling  arms,  or  of  supporting  the 
fatigues  of  military  service.  Magistrates,  and  other  civil 
officers,  are  exempted,  their  time  being  occupied  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  and  the  maintenance  of  order.  The  clergy 
are  also  usually  exempted  from  military  service,  the  duties 
of  their  profession  being  deemed  incompatible  with  those  of 
war.  All  these  classes,  which,  by  general  usage,  or  the  muni- 
cipal laws  of  the  belligerent  state,  are  exempt  firom  military 
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duty,  are  not  subject  to  the  general  rights  of  a  belligerent 
over  the  enemy's  person.  To  these  are  added,  by  modern 
usage,  all  persons  who  are  not  organized  or  called  into  mili- 
tary service,  though  capable  of  its  duties,  but  who  are  left  to 
pursue  their  usual  pacific  avocations.'  All  these  are  regarded 
as  non-combaiants.  {BeUo^  Derecho  Iniemacionalj  pt.  2,  cap.  8, 
§  4;  VaOely  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  2,  §§  9,  10;  Burlamaqui, 
Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  dea  GenSy  tome  6,  pt.  4,  ch.  1. ;  PhiUimore, 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  70. ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nature,  etc., 
tome  2,  lee.  20. ;  Folson,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6.) 

§  3.  Nevertheless,  it  often  happens,  in  case  of  invasions, 
and  in  the  seige  of  fortified  towns,  that  not  only  merchants, 
mechanics,  and  the  common  peasantry,  but  also  the  the 
clergy,  magistrates,  old  men,  women,  and  even  children, 
take  up  arms  and  render  good  service  in  the  common  defense. 
In  doing  this  they  lose  the  character  of  non-combatants,  and 
become  subject  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  war.  Those  who  lay 
aside  their  peaceful  avocations  and  engage,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  hostile  acts  toward  the  enemy,  whether  by 
the  orders  of  their  government,  or  their  own  free  will,  are 
liable  to  the  consequences  which  lawfully  result  from  such 
acts,  but  to  none  others.  { Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  8,  ch 
2,  §  10 ;  ch  8,  §  146 ;  Burlamaqm,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens, 
tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  1 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  94 ; 
De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  25 ;  Rigudme, 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.^  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  10 ;  Real,  Science  du  Grouv- 
emement,  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec.  6,  §  8.) 

§4.  "As  war  cannot  be  carried  on  without  soldiers,"  says 
Vattel,  "  it  is  evident  that  whoever  has  the  right  of  making 
war,  has  also  naturally  that  of  raising  troops.**  This  is  true 
with  respect  to  the  state  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  but  not 
with  respect  to  the  particular  departments  into  which  the 
government  of  the  state  is  divided.  The  constitution  must 
determine  to  what  department  these  powers  shall  belong,  and 
whether  they  shall  be  combined  or  separate.  In  most  Euro- 
pean countries  they  both  belong  to  the  sovereign,  and  are 
regarded  as  prerogatives  of  majesty.  In  England  the  sovereign 
declares  war,  but  he  cannot  compel  persons  to  enlist,  nor  can 
he,  in  fact,  keep  an  army  on  foot  without  the  concurrence  of 
parliament.    In  the  United  States,  congress  alone  can  declare 
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war,  or  authorize  the  raising  of  troops.  The  general  right 
of  the  state  to  raise  troops  is  a  part  of  the  jus  eminens,  or 
superior  right,  which  the  entire  body  may,  for  the  common 
good,  exercise  over  the  individual  members  of  which  it  is 
composed.  ( Vattely  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  3,  ch.  2,  §  7 ;  GhroUus^ 
de  Jut.  Bel.  ac  Fac.,  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §  6 ;  Burlamaqui,  Prin.  da 
Poliiiquey  pt.  4,  cap.  1,  §  12;  Kent,  Gam.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1, 
p.  262;  Story  J  On  the  Consiitutiony  §  950;  Bowyer,  Universal 
Public  LaWy  ch.  20.) 

§  5.  If  every  citizen,  as  among  the  Romans,  took  his  turn 
in  serving  in  the  army,  such  service  would  naturally  be  gra- 
tuitous. But  where  only  a  portion  are  called  into  military 
service,  while  the  others  are  left  to  pursue  their  ordinary 
avocations,  it  is  right  and  proper  that  those  who  bear  arms 
should  be  paid  by  those  who  do  not,  for  no  individual  is 
bound  to  do  more  than  his  proportion  for  the  service  and 
defense  of  the  State.  The  duty  of  the  state  to  support  its 
troops  is  evident,  and  its  right  to  levy  taxes  for  this  purpose 
results  from  its  general  sovereign  power  over  property  within 
its  territory,  when  necessity  or  the  public  good  requires.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  jus  eminens^  which,  when  it  regards  property, 
is  called  by  writers  on  public  law  dominium  eminens.  This 
right  has,  by  some,  been  placed  on  the  ground  of  an  implied 
consent  of  individuals  to  part  with  a  portion  of  their  pro- 
perty for  the  public  good,  while  others  regard  it  as  arising 
from  the  obligations  of  natural  equity,  the  obligation  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  government  being  similar  to 
other  obligations  of  secondary  natural  law,  resulting  as  con- 
sequences from  the  institution  of  civil  society.  {Ghrotius,  de 
Jar.  Bel.  ac.  Pac,  lib.  1,  cap.  1,  §  6  ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens, 
liv.  1,  ch.  20,  §  244;  liv.  3,  ch.  2,  §  11;  ZaUinger^  Inst.  Jur. 
Nat.  et  Pub.,  tome  1,  liv.  3,  c.  4,  §  214;  Domat,  Droit  Pub. 
liv.  1,  tit.  5 ;  Bowyer,  Universal  Pub.  Law,  ch.  20.) 

§  6.  The  rights  and  duties  of  a  state,  with  respect  to  the 
support  of  its  soldiers,  are  not  limited  to  the  time  of  their 
actual  service  in  bearing  arms ;  the  provisions  made  for  their 
support  in  old  age,  or  when  disabled  by  toil,  sickness,  or 
wounds  —  such  as  pensions,  asylums,  hospitals,  etc. —  are, 
therefore,  regarded  as  constituting  a  part  of  their  military 
pay ;  and  the  extent  of  these  provisions  generally  determines 
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the  charactetr  of  the  state,  and,  of  its  citizens,  for  humanity, 
generosity,  and  good  government  A  country  which  dofes 
iiot  properly  support  and  pay  those  who  bear  arms  in  its 
service,  will  soon  find  itself  without  the  means  of  defense, 
and  a  government  which  leaves  those  who  have  wasted  their 
strength,  and  shed  their  blood  in  its  service,  to  beg  their 
bread  or  perish  with  want,  deserves,  as  it  will  always  receive, 
the  contempt  of  every  noble  and  generous  heart  Moreover, 
if  the  state  neglect  to  provide  for  its  troops  regularly  and 
systematically,  they  will  provide  for  themselves  by  pillage, 
robbery  and  massacres  while  in  the  field,  and  by  a  subver- 
sion of  the  civil  government  on  the  return  of  peace.  It  is 
only,  with  respect  to  their  conduct  in  war,  that  the  provisions 
made  by  a  state  for  the  support  of  its  troops  become  matters 
of  serious  international  interest  The  horrible  atrocities 
committed  by  the  unpaid  troops  of  the  middle  ages,  form 
the  most  bloody  pages  in  the  annals  of  history.  {HaUaMy 
Middle  AgeSy  ch.  2 ;  Manning,  Law  of  NaUmiSy  p.  171 ;  Vaiidj 
Droit  des  <3m8y  liv.  8,  ch.  2,  §§  11, 12 ;  Ward,  Law  ofNa&mSy 
vol.  1,  pp.  266,  et  seq.) 

§  7.  Foreigners,  who  voluntarily  serve  a  state  for  stipulated 
pay,  are  called  mercenaries.  The  rigtit  of  citizens  of  one  state 
to  be  so  employed  by  another,  and  of  this  other  to  s6  employ 
them,  has  often  been  discussed  by  publicists.  That  any  'citi- 
zen, with  the  consent  of  his  own '  state,  may  serve  another, 
cannot  be  denied.  But,  in  doing  this,  he  changes  his  nation- 
ality, and  must  thereafter  look  for  support  and  protection  to 
the  state  in  whose  service  he  is  engaged.  The  right  of  a  state, 
to  permit  its  citizens  to  be  employed  in  the  military  service 
of  another,  is  very  questionable,  but  therightof  this  other  to 
so  employ  them,  (with  such  permission,)  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  policy  of  doing  so,  is  a  very  difierent  question.  Merce- 
naries enlist  voluntarily,  for  no  state  has  a  right  to  require 
such  service  of  undomiciled  foreigners.  Domiciled  foreign- 
ers may  be  required  to  do  duty  in  the  militia,  or  the  civic 
and  national  guards,  for  the  preservation  of  ord^r  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws,  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
their  place  of  domicil.  But  such  duty  is  rather  of  a  ci^l 
than  a  military  character.  It  does  not  include  service  against 
a  forei^  enemy,  nor  general'  milil;iEuy  service  in  a  civil  war. 
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{Bynkerahoek^  QuaesL  Jut,  Piib.,  lib.  1,  cap.  22 ;  BeUoj  JDerecho 
Intemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  1,  §  5 ;  Ward,  Law  of  Nations^  vol.  2, 
p.  801;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  2,  §§  18, 14;  Mm- 
ning,  Law  of  NatianSj  pp.  172-181 ;  Seffterj  Droit  Intematiorudy 
§62.) 

§  8.  Partizan  and  guerrilla  troops,  are  bands  of  men  self- 
organized  and  self-controlled,  who  carry  on  war  against  the 
public  enemy,  without  being  under  the  direct  authority -of 
the  stote.    They  have  no  commissions  or  enlistments,  nor 
are  they  enrolled  as  any  part  of  the  military  force  of  the  state ; 
and  the  state  is,  therefore,  only  indirectly  responsible  for 
their  acts.    Aa  a  general  rule,  it  will  neither  recognize  their 
acts  nor  attempt  to  save  them  firom  the  punishment  due  for 
their  violations  of  the  laws  of  war.    At  most,  the  govern- 
ment only  winks  at  their  crimes,  while  it  profits  by  their  dep- 
redations upon  the  enemy.   Questions  have  sometimes  arisen, 
whether  a  state  can  properly  make  use  of  such  forces,  and 
whether,  when  taken  by  the  other  belligerent,  they  are  to  be 
treated  as  ordinary  prisoners  of  war.    The  answer  to  the  first 
question  is  obvious.    If  authorized  and  employed  by  the 
state,  they  become  a  portion  of  its  troops,  and  the  state  is  as 
much  responsible  for  their  acts,  as  for  the  acts  of  any  other 
part  of  its  army.    They  are  no  longer  partizans  and  guerril- 
leros,  in  the  proper  sense  of  those  terms,  for  they  are  no  lon- 
ger self-controlled,  but  carry  on  hostilities  under  the  direc- 
tion and  authority  of  the  state.    The  solution  to  the  second 
question  may  not  be  quite  so  obvious.    It  will,  however, 
readily  be  admitted,  that  the  hostile  acts  of  individuals,  or  of 
bands  of  men,  without  the  authority  or  sanction  of  their  own 
government,  are  not  legitimate  acts  of  war,  and,  therefore,  are 
punishable  according  to  the  nature  or  character  of  the  offense 
committed.    The  taking  of  property  by  such  forces,  in  offen- 
sive hostilities,  is  not  a  belligerent  act  authorized  by  the  law 
of  nations,  but  a  robbery.    So,  also,  the  killing  of  an  enemy 
by  such  forces,  except  in  self-defense,  is  not  an  act  of  war, 
but  a  murder.    The  perpetrators  of  such  acts,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, are  not  enemies,  legitimately  in  arms,  who  can 
plead  the  laws  of  war  in  their  justification,  but  they  are  rob- 
bers and  murderers,  and,  as  such,  may  be  punished.    Their 
acts  are  unlawful ;  and,  when  captured,  they  are  not  treated 
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aa  prisoners  of  war,  but  as  criminals,  subject  to  the  punish- 
ment due  to  their  crimes.  Hence,  in  modern  warfsire,  par*- 
tizans  and  guerrilla  bands,  such  as  we  have  here  described, 
are  regarded  aa  outlaws,  and,  when  captured,  may  be  pun- 
ished the  same  as  free-booters  and  banditti.  As  examples,  we 
refer  to  the  conduct  and  punishment  of  the  guerrilla  bands, 
in  Spain,  during  the  Peninsular  war,  and  by  Gen.  Scott,  in 
Mexico,  during  the  war  between  that  republic  and  the  Uni- 
ted States.  {Cicero J de  Officiis^  lib.  1,  c.  11 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am. 
LuWy  vol.  1,  p.  94 ;  Byrikershjoeky  QuaesL  Jvr.  Pub.^  lib.  1,  cap. 
26;  Vatid,  Droit  des  GenSj  liv.  3,  ch.  16,  §  226  ;  Martens,  Prer 
CIS  du  Droit  des  GenSj  §  264 ;  Heffterj  Droit  IntemaUonal,  §  126  ; 
PhUHmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  96 ;  Manning,  Law  ofNaiionSy 
p.  163 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens,  §  267 ;  SauiefeuiUe,  Des  Nations 
Neutresj  tit.  8,  ch.  2;  SdoU,  General  Orders,  No.  372,  Dec. 
12th,  1847.) 

§  9.  Some  have  attempted  to  apply  this  rule  to  the  insur- 
gent inhabitants  who,  under  the  authority  of  the  state,  rise 
en  masse  and  take  arms  to  repel  an  invasion.  The  distinction 
between  the  two  cases  is  too  manifest  to  require  an  extended 
discussion.  In  the  kind  of  guerrilla  warfare  before  spoken  o:^ 
the  individuals  composing  the  bands  acknowledge  no  autho- 
rity but  that  of  their  own  chiefe.  They  derive  no  authority 
from  the  state,  and  the  state  is  no  more  responsible  for  their 
acts  than  for  the  unauthorized  acts  of  any  other  subjects. 
But,  in  the  case  of  a  levy  en  masse,  the  inhabitants  are  orga- 
nized and  armed  under  the  direction  of  the  public  authori- 
ties, and  the  state  is  directly  responsible  for  their  acts.  In 
guerrilla  warfare  the  individual  alone  is  responsible  for  his 
acts,  but  where  the  mass  of  the  people  of  a  city  or  district 
bear  arms  under  the  direction  of  the  government,  they  have 
become  a  legitimate  part  of  the  army,  and  the  whole  state  is 
chargeable  with  any  breach  of  the  laws  of  war  which  they  may 
commit.  Any  non-combatant  may  become  a  combatant  with- 
out incurring  any  other  penalty  than  that  of  being  made  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  applicable  to  active  belligerents.  If  captured, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  treatment  of  ordinary  prisoners  of  war. 
The  law  of  nations  has,  not  unfrequently,  been  violated  in 
European  wars  by  disregarding  the  distinction  which  we  have 
here  pointed  out  between  the  unauthorized  acts  of  self-consti- 
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tnted  gaerrillla  bands,  and  tibe  authorized  acts  of  kma  en 
rndssCy  organized  and  armed  under  the  authority  of  the  state. 
The  French  generals,  in  the  Peninsular  war,  often  punished 
alike  all  Spanish  peasants  found  in  arms,  whether  or  not 
UQder  the  authority  and  direction  of  their  own  government 
And,  in  the  invasion  of  France  in  1814,  the  allies  punished 
with  death  the  armed  French  peasants,  although  they  had 
be^n  levied  and  forced  to  bear  arms  by  the  local  authorities, 
under  the  proclamations  of  the  emperor.  The  proper  distino- 
tion  was  made  by  Wellington,  in  his  invasion  of  the  south  of 
France,  in  1814.  The  troops  of  Mina  and  Morillo,  eommitted 
the  greatest  excesses  in  plundering  the  French  peasants. 
This  conduct  was  severely  rebuked  by  Wellington.  "A  sullen 
obedience  followed,"  says  Napier,  "  for  the  moment,  but  the 
plundering  system  was  soon  resumed,  and  this,  with  the  mis- 
chief already  done,  was  sufficient  to  rouse  the  inhabitants  of 
Bidarray,  as  well  as  Hiose  of  the  Val  de  Baigoiri,  into  action. 
They  commenoed  and  continued  a  partizan  war&re  until 
Lord  Wellington,  incensed  by  iheir  activity,  issued  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  them  to  take  arms  opeofdy  and  join  SouUy 
or  stay  peaeeably  at  home,  declaring  that  he  would  otherwise  bum 
their  viUages  and  hang  all  ihe^  mhabUanis..  Thus  it  appeared 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  outcries  made  agidnst  the  French 
for  resorting  to  this  system  of  repressing  the  warfare  of  pea- 
sants in  Spain,  it  was  considered  by  the  English  general  both 
justifiable  and  necessary.  However,  the  threat  was  sufficient 
for  the  occasion."  {Napiery  Sist.  Peninsidar  Wary  b.  23,  ch.  8; 
AUsoHy  Bist  of  Miropej  ch.  74,  vol.  4,  p.  829;  Manning  Law 
of  NaOonSy  p.  158.) 

§  10.  A  distinction  is  sometimes  drawn  between  hostilities 
of  private  subjects  on  land  and  on  the  high  seas,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  rest  upon  a  substantial  foundation,  or  to  be 
supported  by  satisfiu^tory  reasons.  The  case  is  fully  pre- 
sented in  the  following  extracts  from  the  commentaries  of 
Chancellor  Kent:  "Although  a  state  of  war,"  he  says, 
"puts  all  the  subjects  of  one  nation  in  a  state  of  hostility 
with  those  of  the  other,  yet,  by  the  customary  law  of  Europe, 
every  individual  is  not  allowe'd  to  fall  upon  the  enemy.  If 
subjects  confine  themselves  to  simple  defense,  they  are  to  be 
considered  as  acting  under  the  presumed  order  of  tiie  state, 
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and  are  entitled  to  be  treated  by  the  adversai^  as  lawful 
enemies;  and  the  captures  which  they  make,  in  such  a  case, 
are  allowed  to  be  lawful  prize.  But  they  cannot  engage  in 
ofiensive  hostilities,  without  the  es^ress  permission  of  their 
sovereign;  and  if  they  have  not  a  regular  commission,  as 
evidence  of  that  consent,  they  run  the  hazard  of  being  treated 
by  the  enemy  as  lawless  banditti,  not  entitled  to  the  miti- 
gated rules  of  modem  warfare."  But,  in  speaking  of  the 
hostilities  of  private  subjects  on  the  high  seas,  he  says: 
<<  Vessels,  are  now  fitted  out  and  equipped  by  private  adven- 
turers, at  their  own  expense,  to  cruise  against  the  commerce 
of  the  enemy.  They  are  duly  commissioned,  and  it  is  said 
not  to  be  lawful  to  cruise  without  a  regular  commission. 
Sir  Mathew  Hale,  held  it  to  be  a  depredation  in  a  subject  to 
attack  the  enemy's  vessel,  exc^t  in  his  own  defense,  without 
a  commission.  The  subject  has  been  repeatedly  discussed 
in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  law  of  nations  is  considered  to  be,  that  private  citizens 
cannot  acquire  a  title  to  hostile  property,  unless  seized  under 
a  commission,  but  they  may  still  lawfully  seize  hostile 
property  in  their  own  defense.  K  they  depredate  upon  the 
enemy  without  a  commission,  they  act  upon  their  peril,  and 
are  liable  to  be  punished  by  their  own  sovereign;  but  the 
enemy  is  not  warranted  to  consider  them  as  criminals,  and, 
as  respects  the  enemy,  they  violate  no  rights  by  capture. 
Such  hostilities,  without  a  commission,  are,  however,  con- 
trary to  usage,  and  exceedingly  irregular  and  dangerous, 
and  they  would  probably  expose  the  party  to  the  unchecked 
severity  of  the  enemy ;  but  they  are  not  acts  of  piracy,  unless 
committed  in  time  of  peace.  Yattel,  indeed,  says,  that 
private  ships  of  war,  without  a  regular  commission,  are  not 
entitled  to  be  treated  like  captives  made  in  a  formal  war. 
The  observation  is  rather  loose,  and  the  weight  of  authority 
andoubtedly  is,  that  non-commissioned  vessels  of  a  bellig- 
erent nation  may  at  all  times  capture  hostile  ships,  without 
being  deemed,  by  the  law  of  nations,  pirates.  They  are 
lawful  combatants,  but  they  have  no  interest  in  the  prizes 
they  may  take,  and  the  property  will  remain  subject  to  con- 
demnation in  favor  of  the  government  of  the  captor,  as  droUs 
of  the  (Khniralty.  It  is  said,  however,  tJiat,  in  the  United  States, 
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the  property  is  not  strictly  and  technically  condemned  upon 
that  principle,  but  jure  reipublicae;  and  it  is  the  settled  law 
of  the  United  States,  that  all  captures  by  non-commissioned 
captors  are  made  for  the  government."  It  certainly  is  not 
easy  to  reconcile  the  language  used  in  the  different  parts  of 
these  eirtracts.  If  private  individuals,  who  engage  in  offen- 
sive hostilities  on  land,  .without  a  regular  commission,  **are 
not  entitled  to  the  mitigated  rules  of  modern  warfare,"  but 
are  liable  to  be  "treated  by  the  enemy  as  lawless  banditti;" 
if  such  hostilities  on  the  high  seas  are  "  exceedingly  irregular 
and  dangerous,"  and  "  expose  the  party  to  the  unchecked 
severity  of  the  enemy,"  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  "  the 
enemy  is  not  warranted  to  consider  them  as  criminals,"  and 
why  such  parties  "  violate  no  rights  of  capture,"  "  as  respects 
the  enemy."  K  private  individuals,  by  offensive  hostilities 
on  the  high  seas,  without  commission  or  authority,  violate 
no  rights  as  against  the  enemy,  certainly  that  enemy  cannot 
treat  them  with  "unchecked  severity."  The  distinction 
here  drawn  by  Kent,  is  not  founded  in  reason,  nor  is  it  well 
supported  by  authority.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Wheaton,  and 
some  other  modem  writers,  express  similar  views,  but  we 
know  of  no  English  or  American  decision  which  sustains 
them.  The  cases  to  which  they  refer  consider  the  lawful- 
ness of  such  captures  with  respect  to  the  government  of  the 
captors,  but  not  with  respect  to  the  right  of  the  opposing 
belligerent  to  punish  the  act  as  against  him.  The  doctrine 
is  sustained  in  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Stoiy 
in  The  Nereides  but  it  was  neither  involved  in  the  case  nor 
decided  by  the  court.  The  continental  publicists  generally 
do  not  admit  the  distinction  attempted  to  be  drawn  by  Kent. 
Hautefeuille  says:  "It  is  admitted  by  all  nations  that,  in 
maritime  wars,  every  individual  who  commits  acts  of  hos- 
tility, without  having  received  a  regular  commission  from 
his  sovereign,  however  regularly  he  may  make  war,  is 
regarded  and  treated  as  guilty  of  piracy."  In  the  British 
naval  regulations,  established  by  the  king  in  council,  pub- 
lished 1826,  it  is  declared,  (section  four,)  that  "  if  any  ship  or 
vessel  shall  be  taken,  acting  as  a  ship  of  war  or  privateer,  with- 
out having  a  commission  duly  authorizing  her  to  do  so,  her 
crew  shall  be  considered  as  pirates,  and  treated  accordingly. " 
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Nevertheless,  a  capture  made  by  such  vessel  from  an  enemy 
is  regarded  a  good  prize,  and  condemned  as  a  droit  of 
admiralty.  All  agree  that  defensive  hostilities  on  the  high 
seas,  as  well  as  on  land,  without  a  commission  or  public 
authority,  are  not  criminal  acts,  but  acts  fully  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  war.  {Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  94--* 
96;  VatUl,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  15,  §  226;  Bynkershoek, 
QuaesL  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  caps.  18, 20 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit 
des  Gens,  §  264;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  114-153; 
Martens,  JEssai  sur  les  Armateurs,  ch.  1,  §§  5-7;  Ward,  Law 
of  Nations,  vol.  1,  p.  295;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  124; 
BeUo,  Derecho  Iniemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §§  1,  2 ;  Sduiejeiulle, 
Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  3,  ch.  2 ;  Massi,  Droit  Comrnercial^ 
liv.  2,  tit.  1,  ch.  2 ;  Wheaton,  Mem  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  9; 
Sobinson,  GoUecteanea,  p.  21 ;  Sparks,  Dip.  Correspondence,  vol. 
1,  p.  443 ;  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  7,  p.'  187 ;  Tfie  Georgiana, 
1  Dod.  Bep.,  p.  397 ;  The  Dos  Hermanos,  10  Wheaton  Hep.,  p. 
806 ;  The  Nereide,  9  Oranch.  Sep.,  p.  449 ;  The  Amiable  Isabella, 
6  Wheaton  Bep.,  p.  1;  Brown  v.  The  U.  S.,  8  Oranch.  Bep.,  p. 
132.) 

§  11.  Since  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy, 
a  public  license  or  commission  has  been  considered  necessary 
in  order  to  authorize  private  vessels  to  cruise  against  the 
enemy.  In  order  to  encourage  privateering,  it  is  usual  to 
allow  the  owners  of  such  vessels  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  property  they  may  capture ;  and, 
as  a  necessary  precaution  against  abuse,  such  owners  are 
required  to  give  adequate  security  that  they  will  conduct  the 
cruise  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  war,  and  bring 
their  prizes  in  for  adjudication.  But  this  depends  upon  the 
municipal  regulations  of  each  particular  state,  and  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  particular  government  which  issues  the  commis- 
sion or  license.  All  commercial  states  have  deemed  checks 
of  this  kind  essential  to  their  own  character  and  safety,  as 
well  as  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  neutrals.  But  even 
with  these  precautions,  privateering  is  usually  accompanied 
by  abuses  and  enormous  excesses.  The  use  of  privateers,  or 
private  armed  vessels  under  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  has 
often  been  discussed  by  publicists  and  text-writers  on  inter- 
national law,  and  has  recently  been  made  the  subject  of  diplo- 
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maiic  correffpondence  and  negotiation  between  tlie  United 
States  and  fiie  principal  European  powers.  The  general 
opinion  of  text-writers  is,  that  privateering,  though  contrary  to 
national  policy  and  the  more  enlightened  spirit  of  the  present 
age,  is,  nevertheless,  allowable  under  the  general  rules  of  intei;- 
natidnal  law.  It  leads  to  the  worst  excesses  and  crimen,  and 
has  a  most  corrupting  influence  upon  all  who  engage  m  it, 
but  cannot  be  punished  as  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations, 
•pie  enlightened  opinion  of  the  world  is  most  decidedly  in 
favor  of  abolishing  it,  and  recent  events  lead  to  the  hope  that 
all^e  commercial  nations  of  both  hemispheres  will  unite  in 
no  longer ,  resorting,  in  time  of  war,  to  so  barbarous  a 
practice.  Nevertheless,  it  being  generally  supposed  that 
privateers  furnish  to  the  smaller  maritime  powers  a  powerful 
instrument  of  war  against  the  military  marine  of  an  enemy, 
it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  their  consent  to  its  entire  abolition. 
(Vaiidj  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  8,  ch.  15,  §  229;  Kent^  Com.  on  Am, 
jMWj  vol.  1,  pp.  97,  98 ;  Wheaton^  Elem.  InL  LaWj  pt.  4,  ch. 
S,  §  10 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest  Jar,  Pub.^  lib.  1,  cap.  19 ;  Mar- 
tensy  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSj  §  289 ;  MoMy^  Droit  PubliCj  ch. 
12,  §  1 ;  JEmerigon^  TraiU  des  Assurances^  ch.  12,  sec.  85 ;  Edin^ 
biirg  BemeiOj  vol.  8,  pp.  18-15 ;  North  Arnerican  JReview^  N.  jS., 
voL  2,  p.  166 ;  Polsorij  Law  of  Nations^  sec.  6 ;  Manning^  Law 
tf  ifdtionSy  -pip.  116, 117;  Ortolan^  Diplxmatie  de  la  Mer.j  tome 
2,  lib.  8,  ch.  1 ;  Pisioye  et  Duverdyj  TraiU  des  PriseSy  tit  4,  ch. 
2,  sec.  1 ;  Hefiery  Droit  Intemaiumcdy  §124 ;  De  Cussyj  Droit, 
JflariHmey  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §§  20,  21 ;  Franklin's  Works,  vol.  2,  pp. 
IS,  15,  447,  et  seq ;  SdutefeuiUey  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  1,  tit  2, 
^  29;  VoKm,  Com.  sur  VOrd.^  Uv.  8,  tit  9 ;  Eneychpcsd&CL  Arm- 
ricanity  verb.  Privateering.) 

§12.  The  efforts,  however,  which  Mr.  Wheaton  says 
^^have  been  made  by  humane  and  enligthened  individuals 
to  suppress  it  (privateering,)  as  inconsistent  with  the  libenJ 
spirit  of  the  age,"  have  already  produced  their  effects  upon 
tie  conduct  of  belligerent  nations,  although  they  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  change  the  law  which  tolerates  it  During 
the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  no  letters  of 
marque,  it  is  1[)elieved,  was  issued  by  either  party ;  Mexico 
offered  commissions  for  privateers,  but  neutral  states  fcrbid 
their  subjedis  to  accept  them.    In  the  recent  war  1)etween 
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ftussi'a,  oh  tte  bne  sid^,  'ind  Tuttey,  JBVtiiicb,  Engltad,  jknd 
Sardinia,  on  the  other,  the  allied  powe'rs  resolyed  to  issue  )u6 
letters  of  marqtie,  and  the  other  states  of  fhirbpe  strictly 
prohibited  their  subjects  frord  any.participation,  by  accepting 
letters  of  tnarque,  or  otherwiiie,  in  aiding  the  belligerents. 
An  Austrian  decree  of  May  25th,  1854,  prohibits  the  subjectib 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty  from  tisihg  letters  of  marque,  or  any 
participation  in  thie  &rmaine)it  of  a  vessel,  no  matter  uhdet 
What  flag,  and  if  they  infringe  that  order,  they  will  not  only 
be  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  Austrian  government, 
and  liable  to  be  punished  l>y  another  state,  but  will  also 
be  proceeded  against  in  the  criminal  courts  of  Austria, 
*rhe  entry  of  foreign  privateers,  into  Austria^  courts,  is 
forbidden.  An  istlmost  simultaneous  otder,  issued  by  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  prohibited  proprietors,  masters,  or  captains 
of  Spanish  vessels,  from  taking  letters  of  marque  from  any 
foreign  power,  or  giving  them  aid,  unless  in  the  cause  of 
humanity,  in  the  case  of  fire  or  shipWreck.  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  and  Korway,  gav^  notice  to  all  friendly  powers  that, 
during  the  existing  contest,  privateers  would  not  be  admit- 
ted into  their  ports,  nor  tolerated  in  the  anchorage  of  liieir 
respective  states.  Other  governments  iselued  similar  orders 
with  respect  to  their  own  subjects  engaging  (either  directly 
or  indirectly,)  in  privateering  against  the  shipping  or  com- 
merce of  any  6f  the  belligerents,  and  the  secretary  of  state 
of  the  United  States,  in  reply  to  the  notes  of  the  English 
and  French  ministers,  communicating  the  resolutions  of 
tlie  two  allied  powers  not  to  authorize  privateering,  said, 
"Hie  laws  of  this  country  impose  severe  restrictions,  not 
only  upon  its  own  citizens,  but  upon  all  persons  who  may  be 
residents  witiiin  any  of  the  territories  of  the  United  States, 
against  equipping  privateers,  receiving  commissions,  or  enlist- 
ing men  therein,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  any 
foreign  war."  ( WheatoUj  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  10, 
note;  HauiefeuSlCy  Iks  Nations  NeutreSy  tit.  8,  ch.  2;  Cong. 
Doe.,  '^8d  Ckmg.,  1st.  Sess.,  H.  Bep.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  108;  Mcmr 
rmgy  Law  of  NaUonSy  pp.  116-117^  Oriolan,  DipUmalie  dela 
Mer.y  tome  2,  ch.  8;  MarienSy  Freda  du  DroUdes  <}enjs^  §  289 ; 
FistoyCy  et  Duoerdy,  JhxUi  des  PriseSy  tit.  4,  ch.  2;  Massiy  Droit 
Oommereialy  liv.  2,  tit  1,  ch.  2;  De  VusByy  DroU  Maritimey  liv. 
1,  tit  8,  §  20.) 
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§  18.  On  the  16tli  of  April,  1856,  at  the  Conference  of  Paris, 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  adopted  a  ^^  declaration 
concerning  maritime  law,"  containing  the  following  princi- 
ples, which  were  made  indivisible:  "1.  Privateerinff  is^  and 
remains  abolished.  2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods, 
vrith  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war.  8.  Neutral  goods, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to 
capture  under  an  enemy's  flag.  4.  Blockades,  in  order  to 
be  binding,  must  be  effective ;  that  is  to  say,  maintained  by 
a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coasts  of  the 
enemy." 

This  declaration  was  not  to  be  ^'  binding,  except  between 
liiose  powers  which  have  acceded  to,  or  shall  accede  to  it ;" 
but  it  was  also  agreed,  by  the  plenipotentiaries,  that  the 
powers  which  had,  or  should  agree  to  it,  "cannot  hereafter 
enter  into  any  arrangement  in  regard  to  the  application  of 
the  right  of  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  which  does  not^  at  the 
same  time,  rest  on  the  four  principles  which  are  the  objects 
of  the  said  declaration."  {Proioculs^  Nos.  28  and  24,  Omgress 
of  Paris,  1856 ;  Prestdenfs  Message,  Aug.  12th,  1856 ;  PAiBi- 
more.  On  InL  Law,  vol.  8,  app.,  p.  850 ;  Ortolany  Diplomatie 
de  la  Her,  tome  2,  app.,  special,  pp.  516-518 ;  HaviefemUe, 
Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  8,  ch.  2 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International, 
appendice  8  ;   De  Oussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  §  20.) 

§  14.  This  declaration  of  the  six  powers  of  the  Paris  con- 
ference was  communicated  to  other  states,  and  it  was  stated, 
in  the  memorandum  of  the  French  minister  of  foreign  aflBEdrs 
to  the  Emperor,  dated  June  12th,  1858,  that  the  following 
powers  had  signified  their  full  adhesion  to  all  the  four  prin- 
ciples, viz :  Baden,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Bremen,  Brazil,  the 
Duchy  of  Brunswick,  Chile,  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
the  Germanic  Confederation,  Denmark,  the  Two  Sicilies, 
Ecuador,  the  Roman  States,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Hayti, 
Hamburg,  Hanover,  the  Two  Hesses,  Lubeck,  Mecklenbnrg- 
Btrelitz,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Nassau,  Oldenburg,  Parma, 
the  STetherlands,  Peru,  Portugal,  Saxony,  Saxe-Altenburg, 
Saxe-Coburg-Gk>tha,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe- Weimar,  Swe- 
den, Switzerland,  Tuscany,  Wurtemburg.  The  executive 
government  of  Uruguay  also  gave  its  fall  assent  to  all  the 
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four  principles,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  legislature. 
Spain  and  Mexico  adopted  the  last  three  as  their  own,  but, 
on  account  of  the  first  article,  declined  acceding  to  the  entire 
declaration.  The  United  States  adopted  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  propositions,  independently  of  the  first,  offering, 
however,  to  adopt  that  also,  with  the  following  amendment, 
or  additional  clause :  "  And  the  private  property  of  the  subjectSj 
or  citizens  of  a  belligerent  on  the  high  seasj  shall  be  exempted  from 
seizure  by  public  armed  vessels  of  the  other  belligerent,  except  it  be 
contraband.''  The  proposition,  thus  extended,  has  been 
accepted  by  Russia,  and  some  other  states  have  signified 
their  approbation  of  it.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  all  the 
maritime  nations  of  Europe  will  eventually  adopt  the  exten- 
sion. But  if  they  should  not,  the  United  States  will  stand 
almost  alone  in  their  adhesion  to,  and  advocacy  of,  priva- 
teering —  a  practice  condemned  by  their  earliest  statesmen 
and  best  writers  on  public  law,  and  now  abandoned  by  its 
former  advocates  and  supporters  in  Europe.  The  abstract 
right,  under  the  law  of  nations,  to  use  privateers,  cannot  be 
questioned ;  and  it  must  also  be  observed  that  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  private  armed  vessels,  in  case 
of  war,  would  be  much  greater  to  the  United  States  thau  to 
any  European  power ;  moreover,  that  these  European  states, 
now  most  active  in  advocating  the  abolition  of  privateering, 
were  its  strongest  supporters  when  it  was  most  conducive  to 
their  own  power.  Unfortunately,  nations,  like  individuals, 
are  more  influenced  by  immediate  self-interest,  than  by  the 
progress  of  civilization,  the  ultimate  peace  of  the  world,  and 
the  happiness  of  the  human  race.  {Marcy,  Letter  to  Count 
Sartiges,  July  28th,  1866;  President's  Message,  Aug.  12th, 
1866;  The  Paris  MmUeur,  July  14th,  1868;  Beffter,  Droit 
International,  §  124 ;  Lawrence,  Visitation  and  Search,  p.  196 ; 
MautefewUe,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit  3,  ch.  2 ;  Le  Cussy,  Precis 
Mistorique^  ch.  12.) 

§  16.  It  being  established  that  a  belligerent  has  a  right  to 
commission  and  use  private  armed  vessels  in  carrying  on 
the  war,  it  remains  to  inquire  by  whose  authority  such  com- 
missions may  be  issued,  and  who  may  use  them.  The  right 
to  issue  letters  of  marque  is  inherent  in  the  government  of 
every  independent  state,  and  is  a  part  of  its  war-making 


p'o^diri  bit  its  own  consdfatxon^  or  hrternal  law6,  UraSBt  date^ 
mine  by  what  particnlar  branch  of  the  government  this  tight 
i6  to  be  eitercised.  When,  in  1569,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
iddnied  letters  of  matqne  to  the  gentleman  and  others,  who 
became  so  notorious  as  the  Gvjmt  de  Mer^  many  of  them  were 
pnnished  as  pirates;  ^^not  so  much/'  says  Martens,  ^ob 
account  of  tiieir  excesses,  as  because  it  w«s  not  thought  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  power  to  grant  such  letters  of 
marque."  The  authoriiy  which  grants  tiie  commission  deter- 
mines what  limits  shall  be  imposed  upon  the  exercise  by  the 
privateer  of  belligerent  rights ;  and,  if  such  vessel  exceed  ihe 
limits  of  its  commission,  and  commiit  acts  of  hostility  not 
warranted  by  the  letter  which  it  carries,  if  such  acts  be  not 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  it  is  Tesponsible  to  and  pun- 
ishable by  the  state  alone  from  which  the  commission  was 
issned.  ^^  A  vessel,"  says  Phillimore,  ^<  which  takes  acorn- 
mission  from  both  beWgerents  is  guilty  of  piracy,  for  one  autho- 
rity conflicts  with  the  other.  But  a  nicer  questicm  has  arisen 
with  respect  to  a  vessel  which  sails  under  two  or  more  com- 
missions granted  by  allied  powers  against  a  common  enemjf. 
The  better  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  such  practice  is  irregular 
and  inexpedient,  but  does  not  carry  with  it  the  substance  or 
name  of  piracy."  Kent  does  not  make  tins  distinction,  but 
states  the  proposition  in  general  terms,  ^Hhat  a  cruiser,  fur- 
nished with  commissions  from  two  different  powers,  is  liable 
to  be  treated  as  a  pirate."  Hautefeuille  says,  that  if  a  priva- 
teer receives  commissions  from  two  sovereigns,  she  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  pirate,  '^  even  when  the  letters  of  marque  emmate 
from  two  princes  aUkdfor  a  common  war.'*  Another  question 
to  be  noticed,  is,  what  is  the  character  of  a  vessel  of  v^neutral 
state,  armed  as  a  privateer,  with  a  commission  from  one  of 
the  belligerents  ?  Phillimore  says :  ^'  That  such  a  vessel  is 
guilty  of  a  grOss  infraction  of  international  law,  that  she  is 
not  entitled  to  the  liberal  treatment  of  a  vanquished  enemy, 
is  wholly  unquestionable;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  main- 
tain that  the  character  of  piracy  has  been  stamped  upon  such 
a  vessel  by  the  decision  of  international  law."  Kent  is  of 
opinion  that  the  law  of  the  United  States,  which  declares 
such  an  act  a  high  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  to  be  '^  in  afBurmance  of  the  law  of  nations." 
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Ostdan  thinks  thob  0u<}h  a»  act  i9  not  piwcy  in  intea^fitiqm^ 
law,  but  that  it  ought  ta  b$  made  bo.  Hautefe^iUe  if  ot 
i^xuioxL  that  th^y  ar«  not  to  be  treated  aspirates,  unless  mad^ 
80  by  interior  laws  or  treaty  stipulations  pf  the  neutral  ^t^tei. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  recent  inten^al  laws  aud, 
instructions  of  European  states  on  this  qi^estion,  and  will 
only  add  here,  that^  by  the  Uw  of  Plymou,th  colony,  in  1682, 
it  was  declared  to  be  felony  to  commit  hostilities  on  the  high 
seam  under  the  flag  of  any  foreign  power,  upon  the  siibjectfi 
of  another  power  in  amity  with  England;  and  the  sazi^e  acl^ 
were  decided  to  j^^e  felony  by  the  law  pf  the  colpny  of  iPrew 
Tork,  ^1  1699.  {Kent,  Com.  an  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  100; 
PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  1,  §  368 ;  Wheaim,  JElem.  Int. 
LaWj  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  10,  note  a. ;  Bynkershoeky  Quae^t.  Jut.  Pub. 
Uv.  1,  cap.  17;  Vaiiely  Droit  dea  Oem,  liv.  8,  ch.  15,  §  229;  ZZw- 
fter,  Droit  des  GenSy  §  260;  Ortolan^  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  liv.  2,  ch. 
11;  HautefeuiUey  Des  Nacions  NeutreSy  tit.  3,  ch.  2 ;  DuponceaUy 
Translation  of  Bynkershoeky  p.  129 ;  Bailrey  Historical  Memoirs, 
voL  2,  pt.  4,  §  35 ;  Smithy  Laws  of  the  Colmy  of  N.  F.,  vol.  1, 
p.  25;  Marminffy  Law  of  NationSy  p.  114 ;  AbreUy  Tratado  de  las 
PresaSy  pt.  2,  cap.  1,  §§  7,  8 ;  MartenSy  JEssai  sur  les  ArmaieurSy 
ch.  2,  §  14;  Massiy  Droit  Commercialy  liv.  2,  tit.  1,  ch.  2.) 

§  16.  Some  states  have  covenanted,  in  their  treaty  stipula- 
tions, that  they  will  prevent  their  subjects,  under  heavy 
penalties,  from  accepting  commissions  or  letters  of  marque 
from  other  states.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  treaty  of 
September  26th,  1786,  between  France  and  England.  In 
other  treaties,  it  is  stipulated  that  no  subject,  or  citizen  of 
^ther  of  the  contracting  powers,  shall  accept  a  commission 
or  letter  of  marque  to  assist  an  enemy  in  hostilities  against 
the  other,  under  pain  of  being  treated  as  a  pirate.  Such  is 
the  character  of  the  treaties  entered  into  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  Holland,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Great  Britain, 
Spain,  Columbia,  Chile,  ete.  Some  of  these  treaties,  how- 
ever, have  expired  without  this  provision  being  renewed  in 
any  subsequent  treaty.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  whatever 
be  thought  of  the  character,  in  international  law,  of  a  neu- 
tral vessel  taking  a  commission  from  a  belligerent,  the  other 
belligerent  is  justified  in  treating  anch  vessel  as  a  pirate, 
when  it  is  w  s;tip]aiate4  ^V^  &  treaty  w^th  the  neutral  st^te,  or 
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when  the  laws  of  the  neutral  stato  declare  such  acts  to  be 
piracy.  This  case  is  readily  distinguishable  from  that  in 
which  the  slave  trade  is  made  piracy  by  the  municipal  law  of  a 
particular  state,  for  such  trade  is  not  considered  as  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  nations.  ( WheaioUj  JElem.  InL  Law,  pt  4,  ch. 
2,  §  10,  note  a ;  Kent^  Com.  en  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  100 ;  PMOir 
more,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  §  858 ;  HauiefeuHle,  Des  Nations  Neur 
ires,  tit.  8,  ch.  2 ;  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  8,  passim. ;  Mar- 
tens, BectceU  de  Traitis,  vol.  4,  p.  156 ;  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer, 
liv.  2,  ch.  11 ;  Hauterive  et  De  Oussy,  BeceuU  des  Traitis,  tome 
2,  p.  88  ;  De  Gassy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit  3,  §  21.) 

§  17.  The  implements  of  war,  which  may  be  lawfully  used 
against  an  enemy,  are  not  confined  to  those  which  are 
openly  employed  to  take  human  life,  as  swords,  lances,  fire- 
arms and  cannon;  but  also  include  secret  and  concealed 
means  of  destruction,  as  pits,  mines,  etc.  So,  also,  of  new 
inventions  and  military  machinery  of  various  kinds ;  we  are 
not  only  justifiable  in  employing  them  against  the  enemy^ 
but  also,  if  possible,  of  concealing  from  him  their  use.  The 
general  effect  of  such  inventions  and  improvements  is  thus 
described  by  a  distinguished  American  statesman :  '<  Every 
great  discovery  in  the  art  of  war,  has  a  life-saving  and  peace- 
promoting  influence.  The  effects  of  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder are  a  familiar  proof  of  this  remark,  and  the  same 
principle  applies  to  the  discoveries  of  modern  times.  By 
perfecting  ourselves  in  military  science — paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem  —  we  are  therefore  assisting  in  the  diffusion  of 
peace,  and  hastening  the  approach  of  that  period  when 
^swords  shall  be  beaten  into  ploughshares,  and  spears  into 
pruning-hooks ;  when  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.'  "  The  same 
views  are  expressed  by  Ortolan  and  other  recent  writers  on 
the  laws  and  usages  of  war.  At  one  period,  however,  it  was 
considered  contrary  to'  the  rules  of  military  honor  and  eti- 
quette to  make  use  of  unusual  implements  of  war.  Thus, 
the  French  vice-admiral.  Marshal  Conflans,  issued  an  order 
of  the  day,  on  the  8th  of  November,  1759,  forbidding  the  use 
of  hollow  shot  against  the  enemy,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  generally  employed  by  polite  nations,  and  that  the 
French  ought  to  fight  according  to  the  rules  of  honor.    The 
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same  view  was  taken  of  the  use  of  hot  shot,  grape,  chain- 
shot,  split  balls,  etc.  {De  Cassy^  Droit  Maritmey  liv.  1,  tit.  2, 
§  24 ;  Kluher,  Droit  des  Gens.  Mod.y  §  244 ;  Martens^  Precis  du 
Droit  des  Gens,  §  273 ;  PhMmore,  On  Int.  LaWj  vol.  3,  §  94 ; 
Vattely  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  2,  §  6 ;  Butler^  B.  JFl,  Address 
on  the  Military  Profession^  p.  25 ;  Ortolan^  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer^ 
liv.  3,  ch.  1 ;  Heffier,  Droit  Intemaiionaly  §  125.) 

§  18.  But  while  the  laws  of  war  allow  the  use  of  new 
invention  of  arms,  or  other  means  of  destruction,  against  the 
life  and  property  of  an  enemy,  there  is  a  limit  to  this  rule 
beyond  which  we  cannot  go.  It  is  necessity  alone  that  justi- 
fies us  in  making  war  and  in  taking  human  life,  and  there  is 
no  necessity  for  taking  the  life  of  an  enemy  who  is  disabled, 
or  for  inflicting  upon  him  injuries  which  in  no  way  contri- 
bute to  the  decision  of  the  contest.  Hence,  we  are  forbidden 
to  use  poisoned  weapons,  for  these  add  to  the  cruelty  and 
calamities  of  a  war,  without  conducing  to  its  termination. 
We  may  wound  an  enemy  in  order  to  disable  him,  but,  when 
so  disabled,  we  have  no  right  to  take  his  life ;  we,  therefore, 
cannot  introduce  poison  into  that  wound  so  as,  subsequently, 
to  cause  his  death.  "It  is,  therefore,  with  good  reason," 
says  Vattel,  "  and  in  conformity  with  their  duty,  that  civil- 
ized nations  have  classed,  among  the  laws  of  war,  the  maxim 
which  prohibits  tiie  poisoning  of  arms.*'  {LeibeVy  PolUiccd 
JEthicSy  b.  7,  §§  24,  26;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  8, 
§  156;  GrotiuSy  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  3,  cap.  4,  §  16; 
Ortolarij  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  liv.  3,  ch.  1 ;  PhMmorey 
On  hit  LaWy  vol.  3,  §  94 ;  De  Felicey  Droit  de  la  Naty  etc., 
tome  2,  lee.  25;  Hefftery  Droit  Intemationaly  §  125;  Palej/y 
Moral  and  Pol.  Philosophj/j  b.  6,  ch.  12 ;  Burlamaqniy  Droit  de 
Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  6 ;  Mealy  Science  du  Gouv- 
emementy  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec.  6,  §  4 ;  De  Cussyy  Droit  Maritime, 
Uv.  1,  tit  2,  §  24.) 

§  19.  The  practice  of  poisoning  wells,  springs,  waters,  or 
any  kind  of  food,  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  an  enemy,  is  now 
also  universally  condemned.  In  additijDn  to  the  reasons  given 
for  prohibiting  the  use  of  poisoned  weapons,  there  is  the 
additional  one,  that,  by  poisoning  waters  and  food,  we  may 
destroy  innocent  persons,  and  non-combatants.    The  practice 
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i^  Ijherefow,  9pndexafled  by  all  qiyilize^  nations,  and  any 
Qtet^  oy  g^ijieral  whp  should  resprt  to  Buch  means,  would  te 
regarded  as  ^n  enemy  to  the  human  race,  and  excluded  from 
civilized  society.  {^Vaiidj  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  157; 
Grotius^  (U  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac.^  lib.  3,  cap.  4,  S  17 ;  Leiber^  PolU- 
ical  MhicSj  b.  7,  §§  24,  25 ;  Qriolany  DiplomcUie  de  la  Mer^  tome 
2,  liv.  8,  ch.  1 ;  ^ardm^  JDe  Diphmalky  liv.  6,  §  7 ;  Par/neval^ 
Inst,  du  Droit  NaUy  etc.^  liv.  3,  ch.  4 ;  Hefter^  Droit  Iniemd- 
tioTud,  §  126 ;  Paky,  Moral  and  Pol  Philosophy^  b.  6,  ch.  12; 
Burlamaqui^  DroU  de  la  NaU  ei  des  Gens^  tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  6 ; 
De  Gussy,  DroU  Mariiimey  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  24.) 

§  20.  The  saxipie  may  be  Qaid  of  assassination,  or  treacher- 
ously taking  the  life  of  an  enemy.  S'ot  unfrequently  the 
success  of  a  campaign,  or  even  the  termination  of  the  war, 
depends  upon  the  life  of  the  sovereign,  or  of  the  command- 
ing general.  Hence,  in  former  times,  it  sometimes  happened 
that  a  resolute  person  was  induced  to  steal  into  the  enemy's 
camp,  under  the  cover  of  a  disguise,  and,  having  penetrated 
to  the  general's  quarters,  to  surprise  and  kill  him.  Such  an  act 
is  now  deemed  infamous  and  execrable,  both  in  him  who 
executes,  and  in  him  who  commands,  encourages,  or  rewards 
it  The  consuls,  Caius  Fabricus  and  Quintus  ^milius, 
rejected,  with  horror,  the  proposal  of  Pyrrhus*  physician,  to 
poison  his  master,  and  cautioned  that  prince  to  be  on  his 
guard  against  the  traitor.  The  proposal  of  the  prince  of 
flie  Catti,  to  destroy  Arminius,  was  rejected,  although  Armi- 
nius  had  treacherously  cut  off  Varus,  together  with  three 
Roman  legions,  both  the  senate  and  Tiberius  deeming  it 
unlawful  to  poison  even  a  perfidious  enemy.  It  was  on  the 
same  principle  that  Alexander  formed  his  judgment  of  Bes- 
SUB,  who  had  assassinated  Darius.  During  the  middle  ages, 
however,  war  degenerated  into  cruelty  and  barbarism,  and 
poisons  and  assassinations  were  frequently  resorted  to.  The 
assassination  of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  by  the  Spaniards, 
in  the  war  of  the  Netherlands,  is  now  regarded  with  univer- 
sal detestatioQ.  Bujb  this  detestation  of  the  civilized  world 
is  not  confined  to  the  perpetrators  of  such  acts;  those  who 
command,  encourage,  countenance,  or  reward  them,  a^ 
equally  execrated.  And  a  government,  or  a  geperal,  who 
should  ^eglect  to  punish  a  subject,  ox  a  subordinate^  for  such 
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a  crime,  would  be  justly  reffarded  as  odious.  {De  Felice, 
Droit  de  la  Nature^  etc.,  tome  2^  lee.  25;  Vaiiel,  Droit  des  Gensj 
liv.  3,  eh.  8,  §  155 ;  Leiber,  Political  Ethics,  b.  7,  §§  24,  25 ; 
Synkershoek,  QuaesL  Jur.  Pah.,  lib.  1,  cap.  1 ;  Poison,  Law  of 
Nations,  sec.  6 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  24 ;  Garden, 
De  Diplomatie,  liy.  6,  §  7 ;  Payneval,  Inst,  du  Droit  Nat.,  liv. 
8,  ch.  4;  Paley,  Moral  and  Pol.  Philosophy,  b.  6,  cb.  12  ;  Bur- 
btmaqid.  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  6  ;  Real, 
Science  du  Gouvemement,  tome  6,  cb.  2,  sec.  6,  §  5 ;  De  Cussy. 
Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  24.) 

§  21.  But  we  must  distingui3h  between  a  treacherous  mur- 
der and  a  surprise,  which  is  always  allowable  in  war.  A 
small  force,  under  cover  of  the  night,  may  pass  the  enemy'f 
lines,  penetrate  to  his  headquarters,  surprise  the  general,  and 
take  him  prisoner  or  attack  and  kill  him.  It  was  his  duty 
to  guard  against  such  attacks,  and  to  prevent  a  surprise. 
Such  acts  are,  therefore,  not  only  justifiable,  but  commenda- 
ble ;  it  is  the  disguise  and  treachery  which  gives  to  the  d^e^ 
the  character  of  murder  or  assassination.  The  conduct  pf 
Leonidas  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  broke  into  the  ener 
my's  camp,  and  made  their  way  directly  to  the  Persian 
monarch's  tent,  was  justified  by  the  common  rules  of  war, 
and  did  not  authorize  the  king  to  treat  them  more  rigorously 
than  any  other  enemies.  The  act  of  Mutius  Scaevola,  in 
entering,  in  disguise,  the  tent  of  Porsenna,  with  the  intention 
of  killing  him,  was  praised  by  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  but 
would  not  be  justified  by  the  rules  of  modern  warfare.  {Gro- 
tius,  de  Jur.  Pel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  8,  cap.  4,  §§15,  16,  18;  Vattel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  8,  §  155 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur. 
Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  1 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  94 ; 
Baynmil,  Inst,  du  Droit  Nat.,  etc.,  liv.  3,  ch.  4 ;  Ortolan,  Diplo- 
matie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  liv.  8,  ch.  1 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la 
Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  25 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int,  lib.  1, 
tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  Burtamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome 
6,  pt  4,  ch.  6;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  24.) 

§  22.  War  makes  men  public  enemies,  but  it  leaves  in  force 
all  duties  which  are  not  necessarily  suspended  by  the  new  posi- 
tion in  which  men  are  placed  toward  each  other.  Good 
feAth  is,  therefore,  as  essential  in  war  as  in  peace,  for  withoiit 
it  hostilities  could  not  be  terminated  with  any  degree  of 
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safety^  short  of  the  total  destruction  of  one  of  the  contending 
parties.  This  heing  admitted  as  a  general  principle,  the 
question  arises,  how  far  we  may  deceive  an  enemy,  and  what 
stratagems  are  allowable  in  war?  "Whenever  we  have 
expressly  or  tacitly  engaged  to  speak  truth  to  an  enemy,  it 
would  be  perfidy  in  us  to  deceive  his  confidence  in  our  sin- 
cerity. But  if  the  occasion  imposes  upon  us  no  moral  obli- 
gation to  disclose  to  him  the  truth,  we  are  perfectly  justifiabe 
in  leading  him  into  error,  either  by  words  or  actions.  Feints, 
and  deceptions  of  this  kind  are  always  allowable  in  war.  It 
is  the  breach  of  good  fiiith,  express  or  implied,  which  consti- 
tutes the  perfidy,  and  gives  to  such  acts  the  character  of  Jies. 
{PhUUmorey  On  InU  Law,  vol.  8,  §94;  Vattely  DroU  des  Gens, 
liv.  8,  ch.  10,  §§  174, 177;  Leiber,  Political  Ethics,  b.  7,  §§24, 
25 ;  WUdmany  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  24,  25 ;  Grothis,  De  Jur. 
Bel  ac  Pac.y  lib.  8,  cap.  8,  §§4,  5;  Puffendarf^de  Jure  NaL  et 
Qent.y  lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §  6 ;  Gurdeny  De  DipUmatiCj  liv.  6,  §  7 ; 
BdlOy  JDerecho  Intemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  6,  §§  1,  2 ;  Pofej^,  Mord 
and  Pol.  Philosophy y  b.  8,  pt  1,  ch.  15 ;  De  Oussi/y  DroU  Mart- 
imeyYiy.  1,  tit  8,  §24.) 

§  28.  StraiagemSy  in  war,  are  snares  laid  for  an  enemy,  or 
deceptions  practiced  on  him,  without  perfidy,  and  consistent 
with  good  faith.  They  are  not  only  allowable,  but  have 
often  constituted  a  great  share  of  the  gloiy  of  the  most  cele- 
brated commanders.  ^^  Since  humanity  obliges  us,"  says 
Vattel,  "  to  prefer  the  gentlest  methods  in  the  prosecution  of 
our  rights,  if,  by  a  stratagem,  by  a  feint  devoid  of  perfidy, 
we  can  make  ourselves  masters  of  a  strong  place,  surprise 
the  enemy,  and  overcome  him,  it  is  much  better,  and  is  really 
more  commendable  to  succeed  in  this  way  than  by  a  bloody 
seige  or  the  carnage  of  a  battle.  Thus,  feints  and  pretended 
attacks  are  frequently  resorted  to,  and  men  or  ships  are  some- 
times so  disguised  as  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  their  real 
character,  and,  by  this  means,  enter  a  place  or  obtain  a  posi- 
tion advantageous  to  their  plan  of  attack  or  of  battle.  But 
the  use  of  stratagems  is  limited  by  the  rights  of  humanity 
and  the  established  usages  of  war.  Even  if  devoid  of  per- 
fidy, and  consistent  with  the  faith  due  to  the  enemy,  they 
most  not  violate  commercial  usage,  or  contravene  the  atipa- 
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lations  of  particular  treaties.  Vattel  mentions  the  case  of 
an  English  frigate,  which,  in  the  war  of  1756,  is  said  to  have 
appeared  off  Calais  and  made  signals  of  distress,  with  a  view 
of  decoying  out  some  vessel,  and  actually  seized  a  boat  and 
some  sailors  who  generously  came  to  her  assistance.  If  the 
fact  be  true,  that  unworthy  stratagem  deserves  a  severe  pun- 
ishment. It  tends  to  damp  a  benevolent  charity  which 
should  be  held  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  which  is 
80  laudable  even  between  enemies.  Moreover,  making  sig- 
nals of  distress  is  asking  assistance,  and,  by  that  very  action, 
promising  perfect  security  to  those  who  give  the  friendly 
succor.  Therefore  the  action  attributed  to  that  frigate 
implies  an  odious  perfidy."  Ortolan  refers  to  the  conduct 
of  an  English  frigate  and  two  vessels  at  Barcelona,  in  1800, 
as  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  English  frigate  off 
Calais,  described  as  above,  by  Vattel.  On  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1800,  the  English  took  forcible  possession  of  a  Swe- 
dish vessel,  then  neutral,  near  Barcelona,  put  a  large  number 
of  English  soldiers  and  marines  on  board,  and,  entering  the 
harbor  in  the  night,  under  this  neutral  flag,  and  in  a  neutral 
vessel,  surprised  and  captured  two  Spanish  frigates  which 
were  lying  at  anchor.  Ortolan  denounces  this  as  an  act  of 
perfidy,  and  as  not  being  a  stratagem  allowable  by  the  usages 
of  war.  This  act  may  be  viewed  in  different  lights.  So  fiir 
as  the  surprise  of  the  Spaniards  is  concerned,  it  was  a  legiti- 
mate stratagem.  It  was  their  duty  to  be  prepared  for  such 
an  attack,  and  they  were  properly  punished  for  their  neglect 
to  take  the  proper  and  ordinary  precautions  to  prevent  it. 
So  far  as  the  seizure,  and  the  use  of  the  Swedish  vessel,  and 
the  treatment  received  by  its  captain  and  crew  at  the  hands 
of  the  English,  are  concerned,  it  was  a  gross  violation  of 
neutral  rights  which  wonld  have  justified  Sweden  in  declar- 
ing war,  on  satisfaction  being  refused.  As  between  Spun 
and  Sweden,  it  was  a  gross  neglect  of  neutral  duty,  on  the 
part  of  the  latter,  in  not  requiring  England  to  restore  the  cap- 
tores  thus  unlawfully  made  under  the  Swedish  fiiag.  With 
respect  to  the  actual  attack  made  by  the  English  under  a  false 
flag,  it  was  a  direct  violation  of  their  own  maritime  laws  and 
the  established  usages  of  nations,  as  will  be  shown  in  the 
next  paragraph.    {QroUMj  de  Jwr.  BeL  ac  Pojs^  lib.  8,  cap.  1, 
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\%  8, 17 ;  Byrikerahoek^  QuaesL  Jwr.  Pub.^  lib*  1,  cap.  1 ;  LeibcTf 
Political  Mtics-,  b.  7,  §§  24,  25 ;  WUdrmny  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  p. 
25 ;  The  Peacock^  4  Bob.  Rep,,  p.  187 ;  Oriolariy  JXpUmatie  de 
la  MeVj  tome  2,  liv.  3,  ch.  1 ;  Martens^  Precis  du  Droit  des 
GenSy  §  274 ;  Saynevalj  Inst  du  Droit  Nat.,  etc.^  liv.  3,  ch.  4 ; 
Vaitely  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  3,  ch.  10,  §  178 ;  Belloy  Derecho  Inter- 
nacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  6,  §  2 ;  Riqaelmey  Derecho  Pub.  tnt.y  lib.  1, 
tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  Paleyy  Moral  and  Pol.  Philosophy y  b.  3,  pt.  1, 
ch.  15.) 

§  24.  We  will  now  inquire  how  £ar  stratagems  of  tbis  kind 
ar&  allowable  at  sea,  or  rather  how  far  a  vessel  may  act  nnd^r 
false  colors.  '^  T6  sail  and  chase  under  false  colors,"  says 
Sir  William  Scott,  ^^  may  be  an  allowable  stratagem  in  war^ 
hMtfringy  under  false  colors,  is  what  the  maritime  law  of  this 
country  (England)  does  not  permit ;  for  it  may  be  attended 
with  very  unjust  consequences ;  it  may  occasion  the  loss  of 
the  lives  of  persons,  who,  if  they  were  apprised  of  the  real 
character  of  the  cruiser,  might,  instead  of  resisting,  implore 
protection."  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  prohibition  to  fire 
Under  false  colors,  is  here  put  upon  the  ground  of  local  law, 
no  reference  being  made  to  any  general  rule  of  international 
jurijBprudence.  "  It  is  a  rule  of  the  law  of  nations,"  say  Pis- 
toye  et  Duverdy,  ^^  that,  on  the  sea,  a  vessel  cannot  attack 
aziother  vessel  before  having  made  known  its  nationality,  and 
having  put  the  vessel  which  it  encounters  in  a  position  of 
declaring  its  own  nationality."  The  ancient  rule  of  maritime 
law,  as  stated  by  Valin,  was,  that  the  affirming  gun  {eoitp  de 
sememe  ou  d' assurance)  could  be  fired  only  under  the  national 
flag.  Such  'w^re  the  provisions  of  the  ancient  ordonnances 
of  France.  But  article  thirty-three  of  the  Arrets  du  2  prairial 
merely  prohibits  the  firing  a  shot  {tirer  d  bovlet)  under  a  fetlse 
dag,  and  the  law  of  the  10th  of  April,  1826,  article  third,  pro- 
vides that  captains  and  ofiicers,  who  commit  acts  of  hosiSiiy 
tinder  a  flag  other  Ihan  that  of  the  state  by  which  they  are 
commissioned,  shall  be  treated  as  pirates.  Ortolan  says  that 
the  affirming  gun  may  be  fired  under  false  colors,  but  all  acts 
of  hostility  must  be  under  the  national  flag.  Mass^  and 
SauteteuiUe  seem  to  adobt  the  opinion  that  the  affirming 
•gim  {ccfBcp  de  semoMc)  should  be  fired  only  tinder  national 
eolonu    Bttt  aa ^cb^glin  lain  no  respect  an  aot*of  heetilify, 
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we  can  perceive  no  good  reason  why  it  may  not  be  fired 
nnder false  colors.  {Wildmanj  Int.  IxiWj  vol.  2,  p.  25;  Ihe 
Peacock^  4  Bob.  JRep.y  p.  1&7 ;  Piatoye  et  Duverdy,  TraiU  dea 
PiiseSy  tit.  6,  ch  1 ;  Massiy  Droit  Commercial^  tome  1,  §  807 ; 
JSautefeuUle^  Droit  des  Nations  Neutres^  tome  4,  p.  8 ;  Valin^ 
TrgM  des  Prises^  ch,  2,  sec.  1,  §  9 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatfe  de  la 
Mer.y  tome  2,  lib.  8,  ch.  1 ;  IjebeaUj  JSTouveau  Code  ^  Prises  ^ 
tome  6,  pp.  223,  288 ;  De  Gassy ,  Droit  Maritimey  liv.  1,  tit.  8, 
§26.) 

§  25.  Deceitful  intelligence  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ; 
felse  representations  made  in  order  that  they  may  fall  into 
the  enemy's  hands  and  deceive  him,  and  the  representations 
of  one  who  feigns  to  betray  his  own  party,  with  a  view  of 
drawing  the  enemy  into  a  snare ;  both  are  justifiable  by  the 
laws  of  war.  Commanders  sometimes  make  £alse  represen- 
tations of  the  number  and  position  of  their  troops,  and  of 
their  intended  military  operations,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
them  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  of  deceiving  him ;  this  is 
not  only  allowable,  but  is  regarded  as  a  commendable  ruse  de 
la  guerre.  If  an  officer  deliberately  makes  overtures  to  an 
enemy,  offering  to  betray  his  own  party,  and  then  deceives 
that  enemy  with  false  imformation,  his  procedure  is  deemed 
infamous;  nevertheless,  the  enemy  has  no  right  to  complain 
of  the  treachery,  for  he  should  not  have  expected  good  faith 
in  a  traitor.  But  if  the  officer  has  been  tampered  with  by 
offers  of  bribery,  he  may  lawfully  feign  acquiesence  to  the 
proposal,  with  the  view  to  deceive  the. seducer ;  he  is  insulted 
by  the  attempt  to  purchase  his  fidelity,  and  he  is  justified  in 
revenging  himself  by  drawing  the  tempter  into  a  snare.  **By 
this  conduct,"  says  Vattel,  "he  neither  violates  the  faith  of 
promises,  nor  impairs  the  happiness  of  mankind,  for  criminal 
engagements  are  absolutely  void,  and  ought  never  to  be  ful- 
filled, and  it  would  be  a  fortunate  circumstance  if  the  promi- 
ses of  traitors  could  never  be  relied  on,  but  were,  on  all  sides, 
surrounded  with  uncertainties  a^d  danger.  Therefore,  a 
superior,  on  information  that  the  enemy  i^  tempting  the 
fidelity  of  an  officer  or  soldier,  makes  no  scruple  of  ordering 
that  subaltern  to  feign  himself  gained  over,  and  to  arrange 
his  pretended  treachery  so  as  to  draw  the  ,  enemy  into  an 
ambuscade."    {De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  1,  tit  8,  §  24 ; 
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Orotiu8j  de  Jwr.  Bd.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  8,  cap.  1,  §§  8, 17 ;  Puffm- 
dcrf^  de  Jure  Nat  et  Gmt.y  lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §  6;  Vattel,  Droit  des 
Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  10,  §  182 ;  Leiber,  Political  Ethics,  b.  7,  §§  24, 
25 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  24,  25 ;  Paley,  Moral  a:nd 
Pol.  Philosophy,  b.  8,  pt  1,  ch.  15.) 

§  26.  Spies  are  persons  who,  in  disguise,  or  under  false  prt- 
tenses,  insinuate  themselyes  among  the  enemy,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover the  state  of  his  affairs,  to  pry  into  his  designs,  and  then 
communicate  to  their  employer  the  information  thus  obtained. 
The  employment  of  spies  is  considered  a  kind  of  clandestine 
practise,  a  deceit  in  war,  allowable  by  its  rules.  "  Spies," 
saysVattel,  ^^are  generally  condemned  to  capital  punishment, 
and  not  unjustly;  there  being  scarcely  any  other  way  of  pre- 
venting the  mischief  which  they  may  do.  For  this  reason,  a 
man  of  honor,  who  would  not  expose  himself  to  die  by  the 
hand  of  a  common  executioner,  ever  declines  serving  as  a 
spy.  He  considers  it  beneath  him,  as  it  seldom  can  be  done 
without  some  kind  of  treachery .  The  sovereign,  therefore,  can- 
not lawfully  require  such  a  service  of  subjects,  except,  perhaps, 
in  some  singular  case,  and  that  of  the  last  importance.  It 
remains  for  him  to  hold  out  the  temptation  of  a  reward,  as 
an  inducement  for  mercenary  souls  to  engage  in  the  business. 
If  those  whom  he  employs  make  a  voluntary  tender  of  their 
services,  or  if  they  be  neither  subject  to,  nor  in  anywise  con- 
nected with,  the  enemy,  he  may  unquestionably  take  advan- 
tage of  their  exertions,  without  any  violation  of  justice  or 
honor."  No  authority  can  require  of  a  subordinate  a  treache- 
rous or  criminal  act  in  any  case,  nor  can  the  subordinate  be 
justified  in  its  performance  by  any  orders  of  his  superior, 
fience  the  odium  and  punishment  of  the  crime  must  fall  upon 
the  spy  himself,  although  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
employer  is  entirely  free  from  the  moral  responsibility  of 
holding  out  inducenierUs  to  treachery  and  crime.  That  a  gene- 
ral may  profit  by  the  information  of  a  spy,  the  same  as  he 
may  accept  the  offers  of  a  traitor,  there  can  be  no  question ; 
but  to  seduce  the  one  to  betray  his  countiy,  or  to  induce  the 
other,  by  promises  of  reward,  to  commit  an  act  of  treacheiy, 
is  a  veiy  different  matter.  The  term  spy  is  frequently  applied 
to  persons  sent  to  reconnoitre  an  enemy's  position.  Ids  forces, 
defenses,  etc.,  but  not  in  disguise,  or  under  fiedse  pretenses. 
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Such,  however,  are  not  spies  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term 
is  used  in  militaiy  and  international  law,  nor  are  persons  so 
employed  liable  to  any  more  rigorous  treatment  than  ordi- 
nary prisoners  of  war.  It  is  the  disguise^  or  false  pretense^  which 
constitutes  the  perfidy,  and  forms  the  essential  elements  of 
the  crime,  which,  by  the  laws  of  war,  is  punishable  with  an 
ignominious  death.  Article  one  hundred  and  one  of  the 
rules  and  articles  for  the  government  of  the  armies  of  the 
the  United  States,  provides  "  that,  in  time  of  war,  all  persons 
not  citizens  of,  or  owing  allegiance  to,  the  United  States  of 
America,  who  shall  be  found  lurking,  as  spkSy  in  or  about  the 
fortifications  or  encampments  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them,  shall  suffer  death,  according  to  the 
law  and  usage  of  nations,  by  sentence  of  a  general  court 
martial."  iVattdj  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  10,  §179;  6rro- 
tiusy  De  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac,  lib.  8,  cap.  4,  §  18 ;  U.  S.  StatuteSy 
Act  of  April  10/A,  1806;  OrosSy  Military  Laws,  p.  123;  Mar- 
tenSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  OenSy  §  274 ;  Baynevaly  Iiist.  du  Droit 
Nat.y  eic.y  liv.  8,  ch.  4 ;  De  FelicCy  Droit  de  la  Nat.y  etc.,  tome 
2,  lee.  24 ;  Delloy  Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  6,  §  2 ;  Sef- 
Ury  Droit  Intematmudy  §  250 ;  BiqudmCy  Derecho  Pub.  InUy  lib. 
1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  De  Gassy j  Droit  Maritimey  liv.  1,  tit  8,  §  24.) 

§  27.  Notwithstanding  the  criminal  character  of  a  spy,  it 
has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  men  of  high  and  hono- 
rable feelings  have  been  induced  to  undertake  the  ofiice: 
and,  although  this  fact  has  somewhat  lessened,  in  popular 
opinion,  the  odium  of  the  act,  it  has  failed  to  diminish  the 
severity  of  its  punishment.  Two  of  the  most  notable  instan- 
ces of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  military  history,  occurred  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  American  revolution.  After  the  retreat 
of  Washington  from  Long  Island,  Captain  Nathan  Hale 
re-crossed  to  that  island,  entered  the  British  lines,  m  disguisey 
and  obtained  the  best  possible  intelligence  of  the  enemy's 
forces,  and  their  intended  operations ;  but,  in  his  attempt  to 
return,  he  wus  apprehended,  and  brought  before  Sir  William 
Howe,  who  gave  immediate  orders  for  his  execution  as  a  spy. 
and  these  orders  were  carried  into  execution  the  very  next 
morning,  under  circumstances  of  unnecessary  rigor,  the  priso- 
ner not  being  allowed  to  see  a  clergyman,  nor  even  the  use 
of  a  bible,  although  he  respectfully  asked  for  both.    Every 
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one  remeinters  the  story  of  Mai  or  Andr^, — how  he  ascended 
the  Hudson  river,  within  the  American  lines,  where  he  bar- 
gained with  Arnold  for  the  Surrender  of  West  Point  and  its 
defenses ;  How  he  was  captured  in  his  attempt  to  return  to 
ifew  York  in  disguise^  and  with  the  documentary  evidence 
of  his  bribery  o^  Arnold  concealed  lipon  his  person ;  and  how, 
after  a  full  examination,  iEtnd  due  deliberation,  he  was  con- 
demned, and  ordered  by  "Washington  to  be  executed  as  a 
spy.    The6e  two  officers, —  Hale  and  Andre, — were  nearly 
of  equal  rank  and  age;  both  had  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments, which  gave  promise  of  future  greiatness,  and  which 
had   already  endeared  them   to  large  circles  of  admiring 
friends.     They  both   committed  the  same  military  offense, 
and  both  suffered  the  same  punishment,  but,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  while  the  British  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
add  to  the  ignomy  of  JBTale's  execution,  the  Americans  spared 
no  exertions  to  lighten  the  hours  of  Andre's  captivity,  atid  to 
show  their  regret  that  the  stern  exigencies  of  the  war  required 
his  deiath.     Again,  while  the  Americans  unanimously  con- 
demned the  barbarous  treatment  which  Hale  received  before 
his  execution,  they,  with  equal  unanimity,  acknowledged  the 
justice  of  his  sentence.     Many  of  the  English,  on  the  con- 
trary, while  acknowledging  th^  kind  ti^atmfetot  of  Andr6 
by  the  American  officers,  and  their  expressibtiB  of  sytep^tthy 
for  hiB  fate,  not  only  complained,  <it  the  tiftie,  that  his  ien- 
tetice  was  unjju^  and  his  execution  a  "blot "  upoh  the  repu- 
Mion  ti  Wafehirigton,  but  these  charge*  bfeve  since  b^n 
r^peatfed  by  some  of  their  ablest  writers,  and  especially  by 
Lord  Mahon  in  his  "History  of  Engliand,"  andby  PhlUimore 
in  hi6  "Oomtnentaries  of  International  Law."    It  is  not 
dJBriifed  that  Andr6  Wafei  within  the  American  Hliefc,  in  dis^ise, 
for  tire  purposie  of  gaining  itofoTmiatlon  'of  the  dibpoBition  6f 
our  forces,  and  of  clositig  tf ^gotiations  with  Artiold  for  tb^ 
8ttrretid6r;  but,  it  is  contended,  ttat  beitfg  therfe  ^tb  thfe 
Mthonty  of  Arnold,  anfd  unfder  a  passpoit  from  hitn,  be  wa^ 
not  tegally  a3pj/.    Aridr4,  Mmself,  never  attempted  60  IHmsy 
a  dcrfefnse ;  h^  scorned  all  prfevbrication,  and  ^as  condefnned 
onluB  oSin  coinfewions.    Hig  def€fnden^$6tn  to  fotg^  th«l 
the  'pi^ssport  of  a  traitoi*,  given  fot  treasdnable  "puj^ses, 
oottld  affohi  ho  'jirbteetion.    It  had  too  tiore  legM  fe^rce  than 
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As^riold*8  agi*eefn6nt  tc)  Stiri-^bd^t'  the  Amferiban  deffensfeli ;  if 
Washington  was  bound  to  rfecogtiize  this  passport,  h6  wab 
equally  hound  to  carry  but  the  entire  agreement,  by  sUrtend- 
ering  to  the  enemy  West  Point  and  its  garrison !  Moreover, 
even  though  Andre  had  not  been  a  spy,  in  the  strict  techni- 
cal meaning  of  that  term,  he,  nevertheless,  deserved  death, 
for  the  laws  of  war  impose  thiat  punishment  upon  any  onfe 
who  attempts  to  seduce  the  fidelity  of  an  bfficer  by  bribery, 
or  to  induce  a  soldier  to  desert  his  colors.  And  this  plenalty 
is  now.  prescribed  by  the  statute  of  the  United  Staties.  {PhU- 
limore^  On  Int.  LaWy  vol  3,  §  l06 ;  Mahon,  JStst  of  JBngtand; 
£[amUionj  Hist,  of  the  HepubliCj  vol.  1 ;  Sargeant^  Life  of  Majcfr 
Andfti;  Holmes^  AimaU.) 

S  -28.  While  all  agree  thait  we  have  no  right  to  require  any 
man  to  perform  the  services  of  a  spy^  and  that  if  we  attempt 
to  tamper  with  the  fidelity  of  an  enemy's  officer  or  soldier, 
we  incur  the  risk  of  such  punishment  as  that  enemy,  under 
the  laws  of  war,  may  impose,  there  is  a  difl^erence  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  our  rewarding  such  acts.  Some  say  that  we 
may  purchase  treason  or  desertion,  if  we  merely  accept  oflfers 
which  are  made  to  us ;  while  others  contend  that,  if  we  pay 
money  for  the  services  of  a  spy,  or  for  the  surrender  of  a  fort, 
or  an  army,  or  for  traitorous  acts  which  may  lead  to  their  capture, 
we  encourage  perfidy  and  treachery  nearly  as  much  as  though 
the  offer  first  came  from  ourselves.  Without  attempting  to 
decide  this  question  of  ethics,  we  will  merely  remark  that 
the  Romans,  in  their  heroic  ages,  rejected  with  indignation 
every  advantage  ofifered  by  an  enemy's  subjects.  They  sent 
back  to  the  Falsci,  bound  and  fettered,  the  traitor  who  had 
oflfered  to  deliver  up  the  King's  children ;  and  they  refused 
to  make  any  account  of  the  victory  of  their  Consul  over  Vir- 
iatus,  because  it  had  been  obtained  by  means  of  bribery.  In 
speaking  of  the  lawfulness  of  such  acts,  Vattel  remarks,  that 
although  generals  practice  them,  they  are  never  heard  to  boast 
of  having  done  so.  (  Vaitel^  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  10,  §§  180, 
182  ;  PinheirO'Ferreira,  Notes  sur  Vattel,  tome  2,  n.  73 ;  Bello, 
Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  6,  §  8 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Interna^ 
tionalj  §  125 ;  T^ius  Livius,  lib.  42,  cap.  47 ;  Valerms  MaximnSy 
lib.  9,  cap.  6 ;  Eutropius,  lib.  4,  cap.  8.) 
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§  29.  It  sometimes  happens  in  war  that  intestine  divisions 
prevail  among  the  enemy's  forces,  and  that  one  party  may 
£Eivor  the  objects  for  which  we  are  contending;  in  such  cases 
we  may,  withont  scruple,  hold  correspondence  with  the  one 
faction,  and  avail  ourselves  of  its  assistance  to  overthrow  the 
other  party.  We  thus  promote  our  own  interest  and  gain 
the  objects  of  the  war,  without  seducing  any  one  to  crime, 
or  even  becoming  the  partakers  of  treachery.  The  right  to 
side  with  a  faction  in  war  is  broadly  diflferent  from  the  pre- 
tended right  of  forcible  intervention  in  time  of  peace.  A 
third  party  may  side  with  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  con- 
flicting forces,  just  as  he  might  in  a  war  between  separate 
and  independent  nations.  If  he  have  just  cause  of  war 
against  one  of  the  parties,  he  may  avail  himself  of  the  assist- 
ance of  the  other.  ( Vaiidj  Droit  des  Grem^  liv.  8,  ch.  10,  §  181 ; 
Keniy  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  26 ;  feSo,  Dereeho  Intemor 
cumcdj  pt.  2,  cap.  6,  §  8.) 
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§  1.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  a  war,  duly  commenced 
and  ratified,  is  not  confined  to  the  governments  or  authori- 
ties of  the  belligerent  state,  but  that  it  makes  all  the  subjects 
of  the  one  state  the  legal  enemies  of  each  and  every  subject 
of  the  other.  This  hostile  character  results  form  political 
ties,  and  not  from  personal  feelings  or  personal  antipathies ; 
their  siatus  is  that  of  legal  hostility,  and  not  of  personal 
enmity.  So  long  as  these  political  ties  continue,  or  so  long 
as  the  individual  continues  to  be  the  citizen  or  subject  of  one 
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of  the  belligerent  states,  just  so  long  does  he  continue  in  legal 
hostility  toward  all  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  opposing 
belligerent.  Public  enemies  are  such,  whatever  may  be  their 
occupation,  and  in  whatever  country  they  may  be  found. 
The  Romans  had  a  particular  term  {HosUSy)  to  denote  a 
public  enemy,  and  to  distinguish  him  from  a  private 
enemy,  whom  they  dalled  Inimums.  The  distinction  is  a 
marked  one,  and  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.  Private 
enemies  have  hatred  and  rancor  in  their  hearts,  and  seek  to 
do  each  other  personal  injury.  Not  so  with  public  enemies. 
They  do  not,  as  individuals^  seek  to  do  each  other  personal 
harm.  And  even  where  brought  into  actual  conflict^  as 
armed  belligerents,  there  is  usually  no  personal  enmity 
between  the  individuals  of  the  contending  forces.  So  far 
from  this,  when  peace  is  declared,  the  military  forces  of  the 
opposing  belligerents  are  usually  personal  friends,  and  vie 
with  each  other  in  politeness  and  mutual  kindness.  (  Vaitelj 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  6,  §§  69,  70,  71;  Leibery  Political 
MhicSy  b.  7,  §  24 ;  Massif  Droit  Oommercialy  etc.y  liv.  2,  tit.  1, 
ch.  2 ;  AU>er.  OeniUis,  De  Jur.  Bel.,  com.  1,  in  pr.;  Butherforthj 
Institutes^  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  15.) 

§  2.  Moreover,  there  is  a  limit  to  public  enmity.  The  law 
of  nature  gives  to  a  belligerent  nation  the  right  to  use  such 
force  as  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the  object  for 
which  the  war  was  undertaken.  Beyoad  this^  the  use  of  force 
16  unlawful;  this  necessity  fonns  the  limit  of  hostility 
between  subjects  of  the  belligerent  states.  They,  therefore, 
have  no  right  to  take  the  lives  of  non-combatants,  or  of  such 
public  enemies  as  they  can  subdue  by  other  meana,  nor  to 
inflict  any  injuries  upon  them  or  their  property,  unless  the 
same  should  be  necessary  for  the  object  of  the  war.  ( Vattdy 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  8,  §  138 ;  Wheaton,  JElem.  InL  Jmw, 
pt,  4,  ah.  2,  §  2 ;  JRutherforthy  InstituteSy  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  15 ;  Bur- 
lamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  ei  de^  Gens,  tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  6 ; 
Oorum  V.  Blackbum,  Doug.  Rep.,  p.  644 ;  Massi,  Droit  Com- 
mercialy  liv.  2,  tit.  1,  ch.  2 ;  De  Felice,  Droit  de  la  Nat.^  eie.y 
tome  2,  lee.  25 ;  Riqmlme,  Derecho  Pub.  /n<.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12.) 

§  3.  We  have  already  sitated  the  geneial  eflfectof  a  decliu^a- 
tion  of  war  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  the  aubjeeta  of 
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an  enemy  found  within  our  own  territory,  and,  that  while, 
by  the  strict  rights  of  war,  we  can  retain  them  all  as  prison- 
ers or  prizes,  this  right,  by  modern  usage,  is  only  applied  to 
the  military  and  to  ships  of  war,  mere  residents,  merchants, 
and  merchant  vessels,  being  allowed  a  certain  time  to  with- 
draw themselves  from  our  jurisdiction  without  molestation. 
Subjects  of  a  neutral  state,  resident  or  domiciled  in  the 
enemy's  country,  are,  in  many  respects,  to  be  regarded  as 
enemies ;  but,  as  they  are  not  liable  to  military  duty,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  that  term,  they  cannot  be  treated  either  as 
actual  combatants  or  as  enemy's  subjects,  who  are  liable  to 
be  called  upon  by  their  own  state  to  oppose  us  by  force. 
Moreover,  our  own  subjects,  resident  or  domiciled  in  the 
enemy's  country,  are,  in  certain  matters  relating  to  trade  and 
the  rights  of  maritime  capture,  regarded  as  legal  enemies, 
but  not  with  respect  to  their  personal  status  and  personal 
duties.  Again,  as  belligerents  are  not  permitted  to  use  force 
against  each  other  within  neutral  territory,  we  cannot  exer- 
cise there  the  same  rights  against  the  person  and  property 
of  an  enemy  as  we  can  within  our  own  or  enemy's  territory, 
or  upon  the  high  seas.  The  treatment  of  an  enemy,  there- 
fore, depends  in  a  mearare,  upon  the  place  in  which  he  may 
be  found.  {Burlamaqtdj  Droit  de  la  Nat.^  etc.,  tome  5,  pt.  4, 
eh.  6 ;  Vatid,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  4,  §  68 ;  Bynkershoek, 
QuaesU  Jwr.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  ch.  7 ;  Massif  Droit  Commercial,  liv. 
2,  tit.  1,  oh.  2 ;  Ragneml,  Droit  de  la  .Nat.,  etc.,  liv.  8,  ch.  6,  § 
4;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacumal,  pt.  2,  cap.  2,  §  2.) 

§  4.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  we  have  the  same 
rights  of  war  against  the  co-allies  or  associates  of  an  enemy 
as  against  the  principal  belligerent.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed  that  general  allies  are  not  necessarily  associates  in 
a  war.  The  allies  of  our  enemy,  therefore,  may,  or  may  not, 
themselves  become  our  enemies,  according  to  the  character 
of  the  alliance  which  they  have  formed  with  that  enemy,  the 
time  of  making  it,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
entered  into.  "We  must,  therefore,  distinguish  between  the 
general  allies  of  an  enemy,  and  his  associates  in  a  war. 
{Heffter,  Droit  International,  §§  116-117;  Vattel,  Droit  des 
Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  6,  §  95 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib. 
1,  cap.  9;  Wheaton,  Elem  Int.  Law,  pt  8,  ch.  2,  S§  18, 14;. 
BiUo,  Derecho  TntemacioTud,  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  { 1.) 
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§5.  But  the  question  here  arises,  how  are  we  to  know 
whether  an  enemy's  ally  is  himself  to  be  regarded  as  an 
enemy,  and  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  princi- 
pal belligerent?  In  the  first  place,  if  he  has  made  common 
cause  with  our  enemy  in  beginning  or  carrying  on  hostilities 
against  us,  we  have  toward  him  the  same  belligerent  rights 
as  toward  the  principle  in  the  war,  for  both  are  equally  our 
enemies.  There  is  no  need  of  proving  him  an  enemy,  for 
his  own  conduct  has  made  him  such.  Again,  even  where 
there  are  no  obligations  of  treaty,  if  he  freely  and  voluntarily 
declares  in  favor  of  his  ally  and  against  us,  he,  of  his  own 
accord,  becomes  our  enemy,  and  is  to  be  treated  in  every 
respect  as  the  principal.  But  the  simple  fact  of  there  being 
an  alliance  between  our  enemy  and  other  nations  would  not 
justify  us  in  treating  such  nations  as  belligerents.  ( Vattel^ 
DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  6,  §§96-98;  Wheaton,  Elem.  InU 
LaWy  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §  14 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Iniernacionalj  pt  2,  cap. 
9,  §  1 ;  Hefiery  DroU  International,  §§  115-117.) 

§6.  Alliances,  for  warlike  purposes,  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  offensive  and  defensive.  In  the  former,  the  state  unites 
with  its  ally  for  the  purpose  of  jointly  waging  war  agiunst  a 
third  party ;  but  in  the  latter,  the  state  engages  to  defend  its 
ally  in  case  of  an  attack.  Some  alliances  are  both  ofiensive 
and  defensive;  others  are  only  defensive;  but  there  is  seldom 
an  offensive  alliance  which  is  not  also  a  defensive  one.  Some 
are  against  all  opponents,  and  without  restriction;  while 
others  are  only  against  a  particular  state,  and  on  specified 
conditions,  with  limitations  and  exceptions.  The  character 
of  such  alliances  is  discussed  elsewhere.  We  shall  here  con- 
sider their  legal  effects  with  respect  to  belligerent  rights  and 
not  their  moral  character.  Warlike  alliances,  made  at  the 
commencement  of,  or  during  a  war,  are  necessarily  binding, 
for  the  contracting  parties  then  know  the  character  of  the 
war  and  the  exact  nature  of  the  obligations  which  they  have 
assumed.  Alliances,  made  under  such  circumstances,  are 
acts  of  hostility  which  make  the  ally  an  enemy  equally  with 
the  principal  belligerent.  It  is  important,  however,  to  sat- 
isfy ourselves  as  to  the  character  of  such  alliances,  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  are  really  loarlike  compacts  which  make 
the  coQtracting  parties  also  parties  to  the  war.    The  alliatioe 
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between  France  and  the  English  revolted  colonies  in  Korth 
America,  being  made  during  the  war  of  the  American  revo- 
lution, was  very  properly  regarded  by  Great  Britain  as  tanta- 
mount to  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  France,  and  as 
justifying  immediate  hostilities  against  this  ally  of  the 
revolted  colonies.  {Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub,  Intj  lib.  1,  tit. 
1,  cap.  11;  HeffteTy  Droit  International^  §§115-117;  Vattd, 
Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  6,  §§  80,  85 ;  Bynkershoeky  QmesL 
Jur.  Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap.  9 ;  PhUlimorey  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §  78.) 

§  7.  A  warlike  alliance  made  by  a  third  party  before  the 
war  with  a  state,  then  our  friend,  but  now  our  enemy,  will 
not,  as  a  general  rule,  be,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  cause  for  com- 
mencing hostilities  against  such  third  party ;  for  there  may 
be  good  reason  why  he  should  not  regard  himself  as  bound 
by  the  obligations  of  the  alliance.  It  would  certainly  be  very 
impolitic,  as  well  as  improper,  for  us  to  treat  as  a  belligerent 
one  who  may  not  be  disposed  to  become  our  enemy.  The 
character  of  the  alliance,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  case,  must  serve  as  guides  for  our  conduct,  always 
keeping  in  mind  the  maxim,  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  friend 
than  an  enemy,  and  the  rule  of  international  law,  that  we  are 
justifiable  in  engaging  in  hostilities  only  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  for  our  own  security  and  the  protection  of  our  just 
rights.  In  case  of  alliances,  made  before  the  war,  the  ques- 
tion is,  to  determine  whether  the  actual  circumstances  are 
such  as  were  contemplated  in  the  engagement, —  whether 
they  are  such  as  were  expressly  specified,  or  tacitly  supposed, 
in  the  treaty.  This  is  what  the  civilians  call  casus  foederiSy  or 
the  case  of  the  alliance.  Whatever  has  been  promised,  either 
expressly  or  tacitly,  in  the  treaty,  is  due  in  the  casus  foederis. 
But  if  not  so  promised,  it  is  not  due.  K  the  war  is  not  such 
a  case  as  the  treaty  contemplated,  the  ally  does  not  become 
a  party  to  it;  for  the  casus  foederis  does  not  take  place. 
( VaUely  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  6,  §  88 ;  Wheaiony  JElem. 
Jni.  LaWy  pt  8,  ch.  2,  §  15;  GrotiuSy  de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac.y 
liv.  2,  cap.  16,  §  18 ;  Bynkershoeky  Quest.  Jur.  Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap. 
9 ;  MartenSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSy  §  '299 ;  MoscTy  Versuehy 
etc.  b.  9,  pt  1,  p.  24;  Grordeny  De  DiplomaHcy  liv.  7,  §  1; 
Reffist^  Drdt  £fUemaiianaly  §  115 ;  Biquelme^  Dereeho  Pub.  Ini.y 
b.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  11.) 


§  8.  In  an  offensive  alliance,  mad^  before  the  war,  the  ally 
engages  generally  to  cooperate  in  hostilities  against  a  speci- 
fied power^  or  against  p.ny  power  with  whom  the  other  party 
may  declare  war.  Where  an  alliance  is  made  in  general 
terms,  without  Any  specified  conditions,  limitations,  or  excep- 
tions, does  the  casus  foederis  take  place  the  moment  the  other 
party  declares  war?  In  other  words,  does  such  aq  offensivQ 
alliance  diflfer  in  its  binding  effect  from  one  contracted  with 
a  party  already  engaged,  or  on  the  point  of  engaging,  in  a 
war,  the  character  of  which  is  already  known  ?  Vattel  says : 
"As  it  is  only  for  the  support  of  a  just  war  that  we  are 
allowed  to  give  assistance  or  contract  alliances,  every  alli- 
ance, every  warlike  association,  every  auxiliary  treaty,  con- 
tracted by  way  of  anticipation  in  time  of  peace,  and  with  no 
view  to  any  particular  war,  necesearily  and  of  itself  includes 
this  tacit  clause,  that  the  ti^eaty  ^hall  not  be  obligatory  except  m 
case  of  a  just  war.  On  any  oth^r  footing  the  alliance  eould 
not  be  validly  contracted."  Mr.  Wheaton  says :  "  To  promise 
assistance  in  an  unjust  war,  would  be  an  obligation  to  oom- 
mit  an  injustice,  and  no  such  contract  is  valid."  It  would 
seem  to  follow,  from  this  fundamental  principle,  that  whece 
one  of  two  parties  to  an  offensive  alliance,  made  before  the 
war,  declares  war  against  its  enemy,  even  though  that  enemy 
be  the  very  nation  against  which  the  alliance  was  formed, 
the  other  ally  is  to  be  allowed  time  to  examine  into  the 
causes  of  the  war ;  if  it  be  a  just  war,  all  his  engagements 
come  into  force ;  but  if  it  be  unjustly  declared,  his  treaty 
pbligationB  cease  to  be  binding.  {Vatidy  Droit  des  GenSy  Uv. 
a,  ch.  6,  §  88 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  InU  Law,  pt  8,  eh.  2,  §  16; 
Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  liv.  6,  sec.  2,  §  2 ;  Bello,  Dereeho,  Iniar- 
nacimutly  pt.  2,  ch.  9,  §  1.) 

§9.  So,  also,  in  a  defensive  alliance  made  betbre  the  war, 
the  casus  foederis  does  not  take  place  immediately  on  one  of  the 
parties  being  attacked  by  an  enemy.  The  other  contracting 
party  has  the  right,  as  indeed  it  is  his  duty,  to  ascertain  if  his 
ally  has  not  given  the  enemy  just  cause  of  war,  for  no  one  is 
bound  to  undertakethe  defense  of  an  ally,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  insult  others,  or  to  refuse  them  kistice.  If  he  is  mani- 
festly in  the  wrong,  his  co-ally  may  r^uire  him  to  offer  rea- 
sonable satis&ction ;  and  if  the  enemy  refuse  to  accept  it,' 
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and  insists  upon  a  continuance  of  the  war,  the  co-ally  is  then 
bound  to  assist  in  his  defense.  But  without  such  offer  of 
reasonable  satisfaction,  the  war  continues  to  be  aggressive  in 
character,  and  therefore  unjust,  and  the  ally  may  properly 
refuse  to  render  the  promised  assistance,  for  the  tacit  condi- 
tion on  which  such  assistance  was  stipulated  to  be  given,  has 
not  been  observed,  or,  in  other  words,  the  casus  foederis  has 
not  taken  place.  ( Vattel^  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  2,  ch.  10,  §  90; 
WheatoTiy  Elem.  Int.  LaWj  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §  15 ;  BeUoy  Derecho 
InternacioncUj  pt.  2,  ch.  9,  §  1 ;  WHdman  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p. 
166;  GardeUj  De  Dipbmatie,  liv,  6,  sec.  2,  §  2.) 

§  10.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  party  to  the  defensive  alliance, 
oould  call  upon  his  ally  to  assist  him  whenever  he  was  assailed, 
and  without  regard  to  the  justice  of  the  war,  or  the  circum- 
stances of  the  attack,  there  would  be  no  difference  between  a 
defensive  and  an  offensive  alliance,  for,  as  stated  in  the  chap- 
ter on  difierent  kinds  of  war,  many  wars  which  are  defensive 
in  their  operations  are  essentially  offensive  in  their  character 
and  principles.  In  the  words  of  Wheaton,  "  where  attack  is 
the  best  mode  of  providing  for  the  defense  of  a  state,  the  war 
is  defensive  in  principle,  though  the  operations  are  offensive. 
Where  the  war  is  unnecessary  to  safety,  its  ofensivechsimotQT 
is  not  altered,  because  the  wrong-doer  is  reduced  to  defensive 
warfare.  So,  a  state,  against  which  a  dangerous  wrong  is 
manifestly  meditated,  may  prevent  it  by  striking  the  first 
blow,  without  thereby  waging  a  war  in  its  principle  offensive. 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  every  attack  made  on  a  state  that  will 
entitle  it  to  aid  under  a  defensive  alliance ;  for  if  that  state 
had  given  just  cause  of  war  to  the  invader,  the  war  would 
not  be,  on  its  part,  defensive  in  principle."  (Vattel,  Droit 
des  GaiSy  liv.  2,-ch.  16,  §§  245-261 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law, 
pt  8,  ch.  2,  §  15;  Wildmany  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  166;  Orotius, 
de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  2,  cap.  15,  §  18 ;  Bynkershoeky  Quest. 
Jur.  Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap.  9;  Garden,  De Dipbmatiey  liv.  6,  sec.  2, 
§  2 ;  Burhmaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome^5,  pt.  4,  ch.  8.) 

§11.  Admitting  the  principle  laid  down  by  Vattel,  that 
every  treaty  of  alliance  contains  the  tacit  clause  that  it  shall 
not  be  binding,  except  in  case  of  a  just  war,  and  that  the 
co-ally  has  a  right  to  decide  for  himself  upon  the  character 
of  the  war,  and  whether  or  not  the  casus  foederis  has  taken 
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jpiace,  it  IB  only  in  case  tiie  war  is  eleoThf  and  obmously  tiiijiiBt 
tbat  he  can  claiin  a  release  from  the  obligations  which  he 
Voluntarily  contracted.    Whether  the  alliance  be  offensive 
or  defensive,  or  both,  if  there  be  strong  reasons  to  donbt  the 
justice  of  the  war,  the  ally  is  to  be  allowed  time  to  examine 
!t  before  he  can  be  required  to  render  the  stipulated  assis- 
tance ;  but,  unless  upon  such  examination,  he  find  it  manifesify 
unjust,  he  must  comply  with  his  engagements.    Undier  ordi- 
nary circumstances^  and  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  to  the 
tontraiy,  he  is  bound  to  consider  that  his  co-ally  has  just 
cause  of  war.    In  speaking  of  the  tacit  restriction,  which 
Vattel  says  is  necessarily  understood  in  every  treaty  of  alli- 
iace,  Mr.  Wheaton  remarks  that  it  ^^  can  be  applied  only  to 
a  manifest  case  of  unjust  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  other 
contraoting  party,  aad  cannot  be  used  as  a  pretext  to  elude 
the  performance  of  a  positive  and  nneqnivocal  engagement, 
without  justly  exposing  the  ally  to  the  imputation  of  bad 
&\ih.    In  doubtful  .cases,  the  presumption  ought  rather  to  be 
in  fetvor  of  our  confederate,  and  of  the  justice  of  his  quarrel." 
{VaiUl,  Droit  dee  GenSjliv.  8,  oh.  6,  §§79^2;  Wkeaion,  Elem. 
InL  LaWf  pt.  8,  eh.  2,  §  15;  Bynkersftoek^  Quaest  Jur.  Pub.^ 
lib.  1,  cap.  9;  jBeOo,  JDerecho  l7Uemaei(malj  pt  2,  cap.  9,  §1.) 

§  12.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  distinction  between 
treaties  of  alliance  and  treaties  of  limited  succor  and  subsidy. 
In  a  treaty  of  succor,  the  ally  stipulates  to  furnish  certain 
assistance  in  troops,  ships  of  war,  provisions,  or  money.  If 
the  succor  is  to  consist  of  troops,  they  are  called  atixilUaries; 
"if  of  money,  it  is  called  subsidy.  The  rules  already  laid  down, 
With  respect  to  the  casus  foederis  in  treaties  of  alliance  made 
before  the  war,  apply  equally  to  treaties  of  limited  succor 
and  subsidy.  For  the  reasons  there  given,  such  treaties  are 
not  binding  wher^  the  war  is  manifestly  unjust,  ( Vattel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  6,  §  92 ;  WheaUm,  Elem.  M.  Law, 
pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §  15 ;  -BeHo,  Dereeho,  Intemacionaly  pt  2,  ch.  9,  §  1.) 

§  13.  Agahi,  Vattel  says  that  if  the  state  which  has  prom- 
ised succor  £nds  itself  unable  to  furnish  it,  this  inability 
alone,  is  sufficient  to  dispense  with  the  obligation.  If,  for 
example,  one  of  the  allies  is  engaged  in  another  war,  not 
'Mnteihplated  'by  the  alliance,  and  which  jrequifes  his  whole 
iiteengtiii,  he  is  absolved  from  sending  assistance  to  his  ally 
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in  ffa€  war  to  which  he  is  not  y€t  a  party.  Again,  if  he  has 
promised  provisions,  and  his  own  snbjeotB  are  snfPering  fron^ 
&miQe,  the  casus  foederis  does  not  take  effect ;  for  he  is  not 
obliged  to  ^ve  another  what  is  absolutely  necessary  fi:^  th^ 
use  of  his  own  people.  It  seems  to  ns  that  a  pi^mise  is  nona 
the  less  hinging  because  of  the  inability  of  the  promisor  to 
fulfil  his  engageipents.  ( VaUel^  DroU  des  GmSy  liv.  8,  ch.  6, 
§  92;  Wheaion,  JElem.  Int.  Imo,  pt  8,  ch.  2,  §§  14, 16;  De 
Felice,  J)roU  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  2,  lee.  28.) 

§  14.  It  is  also  prefer  to  remark  that  even  where  the  castis 
foederis  is  admitted  to  take  place,  and  the  stipulated  succors 
are  fomished,  the  ally  who  furnishes  them  is  not  necessarily 
made  a  party  to  the  war.  ^^  Where  one  state,"  says  Wheaton, 
*^  stipulates  to  furnish  to  another  a  limited  aucoor  of  troops, 
ships  of  war,  money,  or  provisions,  without  any  promise 
looking  to  an  eventual  engagement  in  general  hostilities^ 
such  a  treaty  does  not  necessarily  render  the  party  famish- 
ing this  limited  succor  the  enemy  of  the  opposite  bellige- 
rent. It  only  becomes  such,  so  far  as  respects  the  anxilliary 
forces  thus  supplied;  in  all  other  respects  it  remains  neutral. 
Such,  for  example,  have  long  been  the  accustomed  relations 
of  the  confederated  cantons  of  Switzerland  with  the  other 
European  powers.''  {Wheaton^  Slem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  dh.  2, 
§  14;  Valiely  Droit  des  Oens,  liv.  3,  ch.  6  §§  81,  82;  Ward^ 
Law  of  Nations,  vol.  2,  p.  285 ;  Martens,  Preeis  des  Droit  des 
&ms,  §§  801, 802 ;  Garden,  De  Diplamatie,  liv.  6,  sec.  2,  SS  2-6; 
Biquelme,  Derecko  Fi^.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  BeUo,  Dere^ 
cho  Intemacional,  pt  2,  cap.  9,  §  1.) 

§  15.  A  distinction,  however,  must  be  made  between  sian- 
pie  treaties  of  suecor  and  subsidy,  and  capOulatians  for  mercena^ 
rieSy  like  those  formerly  entered  into  by  the  Swiss.  AiU> 
illiaiy  troops  are  usually  under  the  general  control  and  direo- 
tion  of  the  power  which  funiishes  them,  and  which  is,  there- 
fore, in  a  measure,  responsible  for  their  acts.  But  mercenlb- 
ries,  furnished  under  capitulations,  usually  engage  in  a  forrtgn 
service  for  a  stated  period,  and  lor  stipulated  pay  and  allow- 
ances, being  entirely  at  the  disposition  of  the  power  which 
employs  them,  that  which  furnishes  them  having  no  paft 
in   the  conquests  which  are  miade^  ^r  in  ibe  jiegatiatioM 
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and  treaties  which  are  entered  into.  {JUartena,  Precis  du  DroU 
des  Gens  J  §§  801-808 ;  Gdianiy  DeiDoneri  dei  Frin.,  etc.,  lib.  1, 
cap-  6,  p.  146;  Moser,  Vermch,  etc.,  b.  1.0,  pt.  1,  pp.  189, 140 ; 
BomainmaMerj  HUtoire  MUUaire  des  Huisse,  passim ;  Garden,  De 
JXpUmatiej  liv.  6,  sec.  2,  §  2.) 

§  16.  Vattel  discusses  the  question,  whether  the  limited 
assistance  rendered  to  the  enemy,  under  the  obligations  of  % 
subsidy-treaty,  is  a  just  cause  of  war.  H  the  ally  of  our  enemy, 
he  says,  goes  no  further  than  to  furnish  the  stipulated  succor, 
and,  in  other  respects,  preserves  toward  us  the  accustomed 
relations  of  friendship  and  neutrality,  we  may  overlook  this 
cause  of  complaint.    This  prudent  caution  of  avoiding  an 
open  rupture  with  those  who  render  to  our  enemy  certain 
limited  assistance,  previously  stipulated  for,  has  gradually 
introduced  the  custom  of  not  regarding  it  as  an  act  of  hostility, 
especially  where  it  is  of  a  limited  character.    But,  if  prudence 
dissuades  us  from  making  use  of  a  right,  it  does  not  thereby 
destroy  the  right  itself.    A  cautious  belligerent  may  choose 
to  overlook  certain  oflfences,  rather  than  unnecessarily  increase 
the  number  of  its  enemies,  and  be  influenced  by  considera- 
tions of  expediency,  in  not  enforcing  the  strict  rights  of  war. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  policy,  whether  the  assistance 
furnished  an  enemy  shall  be  regarded  as  good  and  sufficient 
cause  for  declaring  war  against  the  ally  who  furnishes  it. 
( Vattely  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  6,  §§  79-82 ;   Wheaion,  Elem. 
Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §  14 ;  Ward,  Laio  of  Nations,  vol.  2,  p. 
296 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Intematicnal,  §§  116-117.) 

§  17.  We  have  described,  in  another  chapter,  the  general 
character  of  treaties  of  guarantee  and  surety,  as  distinguished 
iBpom  ordinary  treaties  of  alliance.  The  question  to  be  con- 
sidered here,  is,  how  far  such  treaties  bind  the  party  making 
the  guarantee  to  assist  the  other  party  in  a  war  for  the  defense 
or  the  security  of  the  thing  guaranteed  ?  For  example,  Great 
Britain,  by  the  treaties  of  1642, 1664, 1661, 1708, 1807, 1810, 
and  1816,  vrith  Portugal,  guaranteed  the  latter  kingdom  to 
the  lawful  heir  of  the  house  of  Bragansa,  and  agreed  to 
defend  it  ^^  against  every  hostile  attack."  In  the  case  of  a 
war  between  Portugal  and  a  third  power,  in  which  the  former 
was  subjected  to  ^^a  hostile  attack,"  was  Great  Britain  bound 
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to  join  in  the  war,  without  regard  to  its  justice  or  injustice? 
Some  publicists  have  laid  down  the  general  rale,  that  where 
one  of  the  allies  has  guaranteed  to  the  other  certain  specified 
rights  or  possessions,  which  are  taken  away  or  seized  by  a  third 
power,  this  third  power  places  itself  in  a  position  of  hostility 
toward  both  of  the  contracting  parties.  In  this  case,  it  is 
said,  the  guaranteeing  party  cannot  refuse  to  succor  his  ally. 
Here  his  duty  is  plain  and  indisputable,  and  if  he  should 
refuse  to  take  part  in  the  war,  he  is  justly  chargeable  with  a 
breach  of  the  alliance.  The  earns  foederis  takes  place,  it  is 
said,  as  soon  as  the  rights  or  possessions  so  guaranteed  are 
seized  or  encroched  upon.  The  agreement,  being  for  the 
security  of  a  specific  right,  or  the  possession  of  a  particular 
territory,  it  is  special,  and  the  covenant  cannot  be  evaded  or 
avoided  by  any  general  plea  of  the  injustice  of  the  war. 
Others  say  that  treaties  of  guarantee  are  of  the  nature  of  a 
defensive  alliance ;  and,  consequently,  that  even  where  terri- 
tories are  guaranteed,  the  guarantee  does  not  extend  to  wars 
provoked  by  the  aggression  of  the  party  guaranteed.  If^ 
therefore,  the  war  be  manifestly  unjust  on  the  part  of  the 
ally  so  guaranteed,  the  casus  foederis  does  not  take  place,  and 
the  stipulation  is  not  binding.  This  view  is  consonant  with 
general  principles ;  for  if  the  war  be  morally  wrong  on  the 
part  of  one  ally,  he  cannot  reasonably  demand  the  auxilliary 
strength  of  his  co-ally  to  assist  him  in  its  prosecution.  Again, 
in  the  case  of  the  guarantee  of  a  treaty,  it  is  said  that  tixe 
guarantee  is  not  only  not  obliged,  but  is  not  even  authorized 
to  interfere  to  compel  its  performance,  unless  required  to 
do  so  by  a  party  guaranteed,  because  the  contracting  parties 
are  at  liberty  to  vary  its  stipulations,  or  dispense  altogether 
with  their  performance.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  party  to 
a  treaty  of  guarantee  is  not  necessarily  a  party  to  a  war 
undertaken  by  his  co-ally,  even  though  it  be  in  defense  of 
the  thing  guaranteed.  ( Vatiely  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  6, 
§  91 ;  Wheaion,  JElem.  InL  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §§  14, 15,  Gar- 
dertj  De  Diplomalky  liv.  6,  sec.  2,  §  1 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  iTHtemaci- 
anal,  pt  2,  cap.  9,  §  1 ;  Eefter,  Droit  International,  §§  115-117; 
WUdrnan,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  16S^.) 

§  18.  Conflicts  not  unfirequently  occur  in  warlike  alliances. 
In  the  case  of  an  alliance  for  war,  made  toward  and  against 
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al),  with  the  reservatian  d/  attles,  this  exception  is  to  be  udder* 
stood  to  include  pnamt  allies  only,  and  not  to  extend  to  an^ 
Subsequent  treaty  stipulations  with  other  powers.  Vattel 
supposes  this  case  t  ^*  Three  powers  have  entered  into  a  treaty 
of  defensive  alliance;  two  of  them  quarrel  and  make  war  on 
each  other;  what  shall  the  third  do?  The  treaty  does  not 
bind  it  to  assist  either  the  one  or  the  other.  For  it  would 
he  absurd  to  say  that  it  was  promised  assistance  to  each 
against  the  other,  or  to  one  of  the  two  to  the  prgudice  of  the 
other.  All  that  is  incumbent  on  it,  is,  to  employ  its  good 
offices  for  reconciling  its  allies;  and  if  such  mediation  £ail, 
it  remains  free  to  assist  the  one  which  shall  appear  to  have 
justice  on  its  side/'  The  latter  part  of  this  quotation  should, 
perhaps,  be  adopted  only  with  certain  restrictions.  If  the 
alliances  are  such  as  to  leave  the  third  party  in  the  position 
of  a  neutral,  and  exempt  him  from  all  obligations  to  assist 
either  party,  he  cannot  be  considered  at  liberty  to  assist  the 
one  whose  cause  he  may  deem  just.  This  &ct  alone  would 
not  constitute  a  justifiable  cause  of  war.  Moreover,  as  a 
neutral  he  is  bound  to  treat  both  the  belligerents  as  having 
justice  on  their  side.  What  Vattel  probably  means  to  say  i% 
that  the  third  party  is  at  liberty,  so  far  as  his  aUiames  are  eofnt- 
eemedj  to  side  with  the  belligerent  whose  cause  he  deems  just 
(  VMj  Droit  des  Oens,  liv.  S,  ch.  6,  §  68;  Bynkershoek,  QuaesL 
Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  9 ;  Belb,  Derecho  Iniemaeimal^  pt  2, 
oh.  9^  S  1 ;  <^6  Felicey  Droit  de  la  NaL  et  des  Gens^  tome  2, 
kc.  28.) 

i  19.  A  warlike  association  is  where  the  alliance  is  of  such 
an  intimate  and  perfect  character  as  to  form  a  union  of 
intet*ests ;  where  each  of  the  parties  is  bound  to  act  with 
his  whole  force,  and  all  are  alike  principals  in  the  war  at  its 
commencement,  or  become  so  during  its  progress.  ^^Eveiy 
associate  of  my  enemy,"  says  Vattel,  *Ms  indeed  himself  my 
enemy;  it  matters  little  whether  any  one  makes  war  on  me 
directly,  and  in  his  own  name,  or  under  the  auspices  of 
another;  the  same  rights  which  war  gives  me  against  my 
principal  enemy,  it  also  gives  me  against  all  his  associates. 
This  results  directly  from  my  right  of  security  and  of  self- 
defense,  foT  I  am  equally  attacked  by  the  one  and  the  other. 
Bat  the  que^tiop  isi  to  know  who  are  li^wfolly  to   be 
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a^CQ^Ated  my  ep^my'a  aesociatea^  axute4  ag^^Bt  m€|  iq  % 
war?"  {Vattel,  DroU  des  QenSy  liv.  3,  ch.  6,  §  95^;  l/^olfius^ 
Jus.  Qmtium,  §§  730-736;  Martens^  Frew  du  Droit  des  6«fw, 
§  300;  Garden^  Be  Diplomaiie^  liv.  6,  aec,  2,  §  8^  f^ig^me, 
Ihrecho  Fub.  JrU.^  lib.  1,  tit.  I,  c^.  12.) 

1 20.  Yattel  discusses  at  some  length  the  qTie^tion^  who 
are,  and  who  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  sooH  assooiates  in  the 
warT  and  makes  the  following  distinctions.  He  regaMa  as 
associates,  first,  those  who  make  common  cause  with  Ae 
enemy,  although  not  appearing  as  principals ;  seocndj  those 
who  assist  the  enemy  without  being  bound  to  do  so  by  any 
treaty ;  thirdj  those  who,  under  the  obligations  of  an  offen- 
sive alliance,  assist  the  principal  in  carrying  on  the  wsir; 
fourth^  those  who  make  defensive  alliance  with  the  enemy 
after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  or  on  the  certain  prosr 
pect  of  its  declaration,  or  with  special  reference  to  the  defense 
of  the  enemy  against  the  actual  opposing  belligerent ;  and 
Jifih,  those  who  have  formed  with  the  enemy,  even  beforq 
hostilities  have  commenced,  a  real  leajgue  or  society  of  war. 
A]l  such  are  associates  in  the  war.  But  if  the  defensive  alli- 
ance is  general  in  its  character,  leaving  it  doubtful  when  th^ 
casus  foederis  will  take  place,  or  if  it  has  not  been  made  par- 
ticularly against  me,  nor  concluded  at  a  time  when  J  was 
evenly  preparing  for  war  or  had  already  begun  it,  or  if  th^ 
allies  have  only  stipulated  in  it,  that  each  of  them  sh^  fur- 
nish a  stated  succor  to  him  who  shall  be  jGlrst  attacked,  such 
allies  are  not  necessarily  associates  in  th^  war.  If  aiuilUa- 
ries  ore  furnished  to  my  enemy,  they  are  enemies^  but  the 
nation  that  furnishes  t^em  are  iiot  sucl^  of  neeesfiity.  3y 
attaclpng  such  nations  for  that  reason,  ^ay^  Yattel,  ^<  I  shoii^ld 
increase  the  number  of  my  enemies^  ami  instead  of  a  slender 
succor  which  they  furnished  against  me,  should  4i^w  en 
myself  the  united  force  of  those  nations/'  ( Vetiel,  P^qii  d^ 
Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  6,  §§  95-98;  Wheaion,  MUern.  fnL  Law,  pt.  ^ 
ch.  2,  §16;  Bynlcershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Fub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  9; 
BeUoy  Dereeho  IniemaeUmal,  pt.  2,  ch.  9,  §  1.) 

§  21.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war  against  the  associates  of  the  enemy 
before  treating  them  as  belligerents.    The  nature  of  their 
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obligations,  or  the  character  of  their  acts,  makes  them  pub- 
lic enemies,  and  puts  them  in  the  same  position  toward  ns 
as  if  they  were  principals  in  the  war.  Our  belligerent  rights 
against  them  commence,  in  some  cases,  with  the  war,  and, 
in  others,  with  their  first  act  of  hostility  against  us.  The 
existence  of  the  alliance,  with  the  acknowledgement  of  its 
obligation,  and  a  preparation  for  carrying  on  the  war,  would 
make  them  public  enemies,  even  before  they  actually  take 
part  in  the  military  operations,  as  was  the  case  between 
Prance  and  Great  Brirain  in  1778.  ( VatUly  Droit  des  Gena, 
liv.  8,  ch.  6,  §  102 ;  Bynkershoek,  QuaesL  Jar.  Pub.j  lib.  1,  cap. 
9 ;  Wheaton,  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt  8,  ch.  2,  §  15 ;  PhiUimore,  On 
Int.  Lawj  vol.  8,  §  60 ;  Sefier^  Droit  Intermiimud,  §  120.) 

§  22.  But,  in  modem  times,  there  are  very  few  alliances 
between  states  which  so  bind  them  together  as  necessarily 
to  make  them  associates  in  a  war ;  it  is,  therefore,  in  general, 
a  matter  of  prudence  to  seek  to  disarm  the  enemy's  allies  by 
treating  them  as  friends.  It  is  a  cheap  and  honorable  means 
of  weaking  an  opponent's  power,  and  may  save  the  eflusion 
of  much  innocent  blood.  The  contrary  course  is  not  only 
impolitic  on  our  part,  but  tends  to  prolong  the  war  by  mak- 
ing it  more  general,  and  by  involving  new  elements  of  dis- 
cord, and  more  complicated  and  conflicting  interests.  Neu- 
trality may  be  absolvte  or  qualified;  absolute  when  the  neutral 
is  bound  to  neither  belligerent  by  a  treaty  which  may  affect 
the  other,  and  qualified^  when  the  execution  of  a  treaty  with 
one  would  affect  the  other.  The  relation  of  the  United 
States  to  Prance  and  Great  Britain,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  of  1793,  is  an  example  of  such  qualified  neutrality. 
There  is  an  obvious  difference  between  an  alliance  and 
such  neutrality,  although  it  is  sometimes  difiicult  to  draw 
the  line  of  separation.  This  subject  will  be  considered  in 
another  chapter.  {Vaitely  Droit  des  GenSj  liv.  8,  ch.  6,  §§95- 
102 ;  WheatoHy  EUm.  IrU.  Law,  pt  8,  ch.  2,  §  16.) 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 


EIGHTS  OF  WAR  AS   TO  ENEMY'S  PERSON. 


OONTENTB. 

|1.  General  rights  of  war  as  to  enemy's  person — {2.  Limitation  of  the  right 
to  take  life — }3.  Exemption  of  non-combatants — {4.  When  the  exemption 
ceases — {5.  Is  limited  in  particalar  cases — 2^.  When  quarter  may  be 
refused — }7.  Treatment  dae  to  prisoners  of  war — {8.  Exchange  and  ran- 
som—  2  9.  No  positive  obligation  to  exchange — }10.  Moral  obligation  of 
the  state  toward  its  own  subjects  —  {11.  Release  on  parol — {12.  Condi- 
tions which  may  be  imposed — {13.  Delays  in  effecting  exchange — {14. 
Duties  of  a  state  to  support  its  subjects  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy — {15. 
Duty  of  the  captor  in  certain  cases —  {16.  Historical  example —  {17.  Extent 
of  support  to  be  rendered — {18.  When  each  belligerent  supports  its  own 
prisoners — {19.  May  prisoners  of  war  be  put  to  death — {20.  Remarks  of 
Yattel — {21.  Useless  dtfense  of  a  place — {22.  Sacking  a  captured  town 
— {23.  Remarks  of  Napier — {24.  Fugitives  and  deserters  found  among 
prisoners  of  war  —  {25.  Rule  of  reciprocity —  {  26.  Limits  to  this  rule. 

§  1.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  war  places  all  the  sub- 
jects of  one  belligerent  state  in  a  hostile  attitade  toward  all 
the  subjects  of  the  other  belligerent;  and  although,  in  order 
to  justify  us  at  the  tribunal  of  conscience  and  in  the  estima- 
tion of  tiie  world,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  just 
cause  of  war,  and  justifiable  reasons  for  undertaking  it;  yet, 
as  the  justness  or  unjustness  of  a  war  is  usually  a  matter  of 
controversy  between  the  contending  parties,  and  not  always 
easy  to  be  determined  it  has  become  an  established  principle, 
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of  international  jurisprudence  that  a  war  in  form  shall,  in  its 
legal  effects,  he  considered  as  just  on  hoth  sides,  and  that 
whatever  is  permitted  to  one  of  the  belligerents,  shall  also 
be  permitted  to  the  other.  The  law  of  nations  makes  no  dis- 
tinction, in  this  respect,  between  a  just  and  an  unjust  war, 
both  of  the  belligerent  parties  being  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  war  as  against  the  other,  and  with  respect  to  neutrals. 
Each  party  may  employ  force,  not  only  to  resist  the  violence 
of  the  other,  but  also  to  secure  the  objects  for  which  the  war 
is  undertaken.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  rights, 
which  the  state  of  war  has  conferred  upon  the  belligerents,  is 
that  of  taking  human  life.  This  right,  in  its  full  extent, 
authorizes  the  individuals  of  the  one  party  to  kill  and  destroy 
those  of  the  other,  whenever  milder  means  are  insufficient  to 
conquer  them  or  bring  them  to  terms.  {Hauiefewlh^  Dea 
Nations^  NeutreSj  tit  7,  ch.  1 ;  Belloj  Derecho  Internacional^  pt. 
2,  cap.  8,  §  1 ;  Vatid,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §§  186,  187, 
188 ;  Burlamaquiy  DroU  de  la  Nat  et  des  GenSy  tome  5,  pt  4, 
ch.  6 ;  WheatoUy  Ulem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  1 ;  PhUUmore^ 
On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §  50 ;  Garden^  De  DiplomatUy  liv.  6,  §  8  ; 
Mefiety  DroU  International^  §  122 ;  RiqueLmey  Derecho  Pub.  InL^ 
Hb.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  10.) 

§  2.  But  this  extreme  right  of  war,  with  respect  to  the 
enemy's  person,  has  been  modified  and  limited  by  the  aaages 
and  practices  of  modem  warfare.  Thus,  while  we  may  law- 
ftilly  kill  those  who  are  actually  in  arms  and  continue  to 
resist,  we  may  not  take  the  lives  of  those  who  are  not  in 
arms,  or  who,  being  in  arms,  cease  their  resistance  and  sur- 
render  themselves  into  our  power.  The  just  ends  of  the  war 
may  be  attained  by  making  them  our  prisoners,  or  by  com- 
pelling them  to  give  security  for  their  future  conduct  Force 
and  severity  can  be  used  only  so  far  as  may  be  neeeasaty  to 
accomplish  the  objects  for  which  the  war  was  dedaradr 
{JUqiielmey  Derecho  Pub.  Ini^  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  10 ;  J^fft/sr^ 
DroU  Jntemaiional^  §§  126, 127 ;  FaZdmon,  Iht  Law,  vol.  2,  p. 
26;  VaUely  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §§  189, 140;  Whe^ 
ton,  Ekm.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  2 ;  PkOlimore,  (MInU  Uw^ 
vol.  8,  S§  91,  96 ;  J3c/fo,  Derecho  InLy  pt  2,  cap.  $,  §§  8,  4; 
Bodimsy.  De  BepubUca^  Ubu  1,  p.  ^;  M(mnmff^  Imp  (4  JfMms^ 
p.  149-) 
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98,  Tbeie  ara  certain  persdna  in  every  state  who,  a$ 
already  stated,  are  exempt  from  the  direct  operations  of  war. 
Feeble  old  men,  women,  and  children^  and  sick  pevsonSi 
come  under  the  general  description  of  enemies,  and  we  have* 
certain  rights  over  them  as  members  of  the  commnnity  with 
Which  We  are  at  war;  but,  as  they  are  enemies  who  make  i^ 
fG0istance«  we  have  no  right  to  maltreat  their  persons,  or  to 
use  any  violence  toward  thein,  much  less  to  take  their  lives. 
This,  says  Vattel,  is  so  plain  a  maxim  of  justioe  and  huma- 
Aity,  that^  every  nation  in  the  least  degree  civilized,  acquiesces 
in  it.  And  modem  practice  has  applied  the  same  rule  to 
ministers  of  religion,  to  men  of  science  and  letters,  to  pro- 
fessional men,  artists,  merchants,  mechanics,  agriculturists, 
laborers, — in  fine,  to  all  non-combatants,  or  persons  who 
take  no  part  in  the  war,  and  make  no  resistance  to  our  arms. 
It  was  the  received  opinion  in  ancient  Rome,  in  the  times  of 
Cato,  and  Cicero,  that  one  who  was  not  regularly  enrolled 
as  a  soldier,  could  not  lawfully  kill  an  enemy.  But  after< 
ward  in  Italy,  and  more  particulariy  during  the  lawless 
confusion  of  the  feudal  ages,  hostilities  were  carried  on  by 
all  classes  of  persons,  and  every  one  capable  of  being  a  sol^ 
dler  was  regarded  as  such,  and  all  the  rights  of  war  attached 
to  his  person.  But  as  wars  are  now  carried  on  by  regular 
troops,  or,  at  least,  by  forces  regularly  organized,  the  peas- 
ants, merchants,  manufacturers,  agriculturists,  and,  generally, 
all  public  and  private  persons,  who  are  engaged  in  the  onli- 
nary  pursuits  of  life,  and  take  no  part  in  miligary  operations, 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  So  long 
as  they  refrain  from  all  hostilities,  pay  the  military  contribur 
tions  which  may  be  Imposed  on  them,  and  quietly  submit  to 
the  authority  of  the  belligerent  who  may  happen  to  be  in  the 
military  possession  of  their  country,  they  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinne  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  ordinary  avocations.  This  system  has  greatly  miti- 
gated the  evils  of  war,  and  if  the  general,  in  military  occu- 
pation of  hostile  territory,  keeps  his  soldiery  in  proper  disci- 
pline, and  protects  the  country^people  in  their  labors,  allow- 
ing them  to  come  freely  to  his  camp  to  sell  their  provisions, 
he  Qsoidly  has  no  difficalty  in  procuriog  subsistence  for  his 
army,  and  avteids  many  of  1^  dangera  ingidenit  to  a  position 
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in  a  hostile  territoiy.  {Kent^  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  94 ; 
Gcero,  de  Off.^  lib.  1,  cap.  11 ;  OrotiuSj  de  Jur.  lid.  ac.  Pac.^ 
lib.  8,  cap.  9,  §  2 ;  Barlamjoqui^  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des  GenSj 
tome  6,  pt.  4,  ch.  6 ;  Vattel^  Droit  des  Gens.,  liv.  8,  ch.  8, 
§§145-147;  Bynkershoeky  Quaest  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  8; 
Wheaion,  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §§2,  4;  Ruttierforthy 
InsiituteSy  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  16;  PhilUmore^  On  Int.  Law^vol.  8,  §  94; 
WUdman^  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  p.  26 ;  Poison^  Law  of  Nations^ 
sec.  6 ;  Manning^  Law  of  Naiwns^  pp.  144-158 ;  Martens^ 
Precis  da  Droit  des  Gens^  §  277  ;  Garden^  de  Diplomatie^  liv.  6, 
§  8 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  126 ;  Kluber,  DroU  des  Gens, 
§247.) 

§  4.  But  this  exemption  of  the  enemy's  persons  from  the 
extreme  rights  of  war,  is  strictly  confined  to  non-combatants, 
or  such  as  refrain  from  all  acts  of  hostility.  If  the  peasantry 
and  common  people  of  a  country  use  force,  or  commit  acts  in 
violation  of  the  milder  rules  of  modern  warfare,  they  subject 
themselves  to  the  common  fate  of  military  men,  and  some- 
times to  a  still  harsher  treatment.  And  if  ministers  of  reli- 
gion and  females,  so  fiir  forget  their  profession  and  sex,  as 
to  take  up  arms,  or  to  incite  others  to  do  so,  they  are  no 
longer  exempted  from  the  rights  of  war,  although  always 
within  the  rules  of  humanity,  honor  and  chivalry.  And 
even  if  a  portion  of  the  non-combatant  inhabitants  of  a  par- 
ticular place  become  active  participants  in  the  hostile  opera- 
tions, the  enti^  community  are  sometimes  subjected  to  the 
more  rigid  rules  of  war.  {Beth^  Derecho  Int.,  pt.  2,  cap.  8, 
§  4 ;  Vattel,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §§  146,  147 ;  Burla- 
maqui.  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  6 ; 
Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  liv.  6,  §  8.) 

§  5.  Moreover,  in  some  cases,  even  where  no  opposition  is 
made  by  the  non-combatant  inhabitants  of  a  particular  place, 
the  exemption  properly  extends  no  further  than  to  the  spar- 
ing of  their  lives;  for,  if  the  commander  of  the  belligerent 
forces  has  good  reason  to  mistrust  the  inhabitants  of  any  place, 
he  has  a  right  to  disarm  them,  and  to  require  security  for 
their  good  conduct.  He  may  lawfully  retain  them  as  priso- 
ners, either  with  a  view  to  prevent  them  from  taking  up 
arms,  or  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  enemy.    Even 
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women  and  children  may  be  held  in  confinement,  if  circnm^ 
stances  render  snch  a  measure  necessary,  in  order  to  secure 
the  just  objects  of  the  war.  But  if  the  general,  without  rea- 
son,  and  from  mere  caprice,  refuses  women  and  children 
their  liberty,  he  will  be  taxed  with  harshness  and  brutality, 
and  will  be  justly  censured  for  not  conforming  to  a  custom 
established  by  humanity.  When,  however,  he  has  good  and 
sufficient  reasons  for  disregarding,  in  this  particular,  the 
rules  of  politeness  and  the  suggestions  of  pity,  he  may  do  so 
without  being  justly  accused  of  violating  the  laws  of  war. 
The  presumption,  however,  is  against  him,  and,  if  he  wishes 
to  preserve  a  fair  fame,  he  must  give  good  and  satisfactory 
reasons  for  conduct  so  unusual.  (  Vattely  Droit  des  Gens,  liv. 
8,  ch.  8,  §§  147,  148 ;  Bynkershjoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1, 
cap.  8 ;  GrotiuSj  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  8,  cap.  11,  §§  8-12 ; 
Phillmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  94,  95 ;  Riqudme,  Derecho 
Pah.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  10 ;  Bello,  Derechjo  Intemacianal. 
pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  4.) 

§  6.  As  the  right  to  kill  an  enemy,  in  war,  is  applicable 
only  to  such  public  enemies  as  make  forcible  resistance,  this 
right  necessarily  ceases  so  soon  as  the  enemy  lays  down  his 
arms  and  surrenders  his  person.  After  such  surrender,  the 
opposing  belligerent  has  no  power  over  his  life,  unless  new 
rights  are  given  by  some  new  attempt  at  resistance.  "  It  was 
a  dreadful  error  of  antiquity,"  says  Vattel,  "  a  most  unjust 
and  savage  claim,  to  assume  a  right  of  putting  a  prisoner  of 
war  to  death,  and  even  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner."  By 
the  present  rules  of  international  law,  quarter  can  be  refused 
the  enemy  only  in  cases  where  those  asking  it  have  forteited 
their  lives  by  some  crime  against  the  conqueror,  under  the 
laws  and  usages  of  war.  (Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  \ol.  1,  p, 
90;  Bayneval,  Inst,  du  Droit  Nat.,  etc.,  liv.  3,  ch.  5;  Monies^ 
quieu,  V Esprit  des  Loix,  liv.  15,  ch.  2 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac 
Pac.,  liv.  8,  cap.  11,  §§  13-15;  Burhmaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat. 
et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  6 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv,  8, 
ch.  8,  §  149 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Intemtaional,  §  126 ;  Riquelme, 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib,  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Inter, 
nacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  3,  §§  8,  5 ;  Heal,  Science  du  Gouvemement, 
tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec.  6 ;  Scott,  General  Orders,  No.  872,  Dec. 
12th,  1847.) 
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§7.  ilLOcordingtdtbelBwsofwar,  as  praotio^  by  Bome  of 
the  QStionB  of  antiquity,  and  by  fiavage  and  barbarous  nationa 
of  the  present  time,  priBonerB  of  war  might  be  put  to  death, 
or  flold  into  slavery*    But,  in  the  present  age,  no  nation 
claiming  a  semi-^^Tilisation,  makes  slaves  of  prisoners  of  war, 
or  claims  the  general  right  to  put  them  to  death,  although 
suoh  a  right  is  sometimes  exercised  ^^in  those  extreme  cases 
where  reostance  on  their  part,  or  the  part  of  others  who  com* 
to  their  rescue,  renders  it  impossible  toke^  them.    Both 
reason  and  general  opinion  concur  in  showing  that  nothing 
butthe  strongestnecessity  will  justify  suchan  act/'  Although^ 
by  the  milder  rules  of  modern  warfare,  prisoners  of  wiu*  can- 
not  be  treated  hanhly,  the  captor  may,  nevertheless,  take  all 
proper  measures  for  their  security,  and,  if  there  be  reason  to 
apprehend  that  they  will  rise  on  their  captors,  or  mak-e  their 
escape,  he  may  put  them  in  confinement  and  even  fetter 
them.    But  such  extreme  measures  should  never  be  resorted 
to,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity.    Self-security  is  the 
first  law  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  laws  of  war  justify  the  use 
of  means  necessary  to  that  end,  but  beyond  that,  no  harsh- 
ness or  severity  is  allowable.    Each  particular  case,  as  it 
arises,  must  be  judged  by  the  attending  circumstances,  the 
means  employed,  and  the  danger  they  were  designed  to  guard 
against.  The  responsibility  of  a  commanding  officer  is  always 
very  great,  and  his  conduct  should  not  be  hastily  condemned, 
as  it  may  be  induced  by  circumstances  not  generally  known, 
or  easily  explained.     Too  much  leniency  is  often  as  fatal  to 
his  plans  as  an  unjust  severity  to  his  reputation  for  humanity. 
He  should  be  judged  by  his  general  course  and  character, 
rather  than  by  a  single  act,  the  motives  of  which  are  so  easily 
misunderstood,  and  so  often  misconstrued.    ( Wheaion^  Elem. 
ltd.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  2;  VatUl,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  8, 
§§  149,  150,  152 ;  Butherforth,  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  16 ;  Bur- 
lamaqui.  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  6,  pt.  4,  ch.  6 ; 
Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac,  lib.  3,  cap.  14,  §§  1,  et  seq. ; 
Phiilimore,  on  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  95 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol. 
2,  p.  26;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  149--162;  Martens^ 
Prices  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  275 ;  Garden,  de  Diplomatie,  liv.  6, 
§  9 ;  Rajfneval,  Inst,  du  Droit  Nat.,  etc.,  liv.  8,  ch.  5 ;  De  Felice, 
Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  25 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Interna^ 
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doml  5  129;  J5effo,  Dtnchjo  Mernaekiwl,  pt.  2,  c«p.  8,  §  8*; 
Meai,  Science  Ski  'Gouvememenl^  tome  6,  ch.  2,  Bee.  8 ;  De  Ous^y 
Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  82.) 

§  8.  The  ancient  practice,  of  putting  prisoners  of  war  to 
death,  or  selling  them  into  slavery,  gradually  gave  way  to 
that  of  ransoming^  which  continued  through  the  feudal  wars 
of  the  middle  ages.  By  a  cartel  of  March  12th,  1780, 
between  France  and  England,  the  ransom  in  the  case  of  a 
field-marshall  of  France,  or  an  English  field-marshall,  or 
captain-general,  was  fixed  at  sixty  pounds  sterling.  And 
even  as  late  as  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  French  and  Batavian  republics,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  stipulate  that  the  prisoners  on  both  sides 
should  be  restored  loithaut  ransom.  The  present  usage,  of 
exchanging  prisoners  without  any  ransom,  was  early  introdu- 
ced among  the  more  polished  nations,  and  was  pretty  firmly 
established  ia  Europe  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, (yaitel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  eh.  8,  §  158;  Wheator^ 
Ekm,  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  3 ;  Wheaton,  Hist  Law  of  Nations, 
pp.  162-164;  Burlarmqxd,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  eides  Gens,  tome 
6,  pt.  4,  ch.  6;  PhiUimore,,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  95 ;  De  Felice, 
Droit  de  la  Nat.,  etc.,  tome  2,  lee.  25 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Interna- 
iional,  §§  126-129;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  1, 
cap.  12;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5;  Heal, 
Science  du  Gouvemement,  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec.  8;  De  Cussy, 
Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit,  8,  §  32.) 

§  9.  But  this  usage  ia  not,  even  now,  considered  obligatory 
upon  those  who  do  not  choose  to  enter  into  a  cartel  for  that 
purpose.  '^Whoever  makes  a  just  war,"  says  Yattel,  ^'has 
a  right,  if  he  thinks  proper,  to  detain  his  prisoners  till  the 
end  of  the  war."  *  *  *  ^'  K  a  nation  finds  a  considerable 
advantage  in  leaving  its  soldiers  prisoners  with  the  enemy 
during  the  war,  rather  than  exchange  them,  it  may  cer- 
tainly, unless  bound  by  cartel,  act  as  is  most  agreeable  to  its 
interests.  This  would  be  the  case  of  a  state  abounding  in 
men,  and  at  war  with  a  nation  more  formidable  by  the 
courage  than  the  number  of  its  soldiers.  It  would  have 
been  of  little  advantage  to  the  czar,  Peter  the  Great,  to 
restore  the  Swedes,  his  prisoners,  for  an  equal  number  of 
^ussians.'^    In  1810,  Great  Britain  had,  confined  in  prisons. 
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linlkB,  and  gaard-ships,  about  fifty  thousand  French  prisoners 
of  war,  while  Napoleon  had  a  much  less  number  of  English, 
but  probably  enough  Spanish  and  Portuguese  prisoners 
(allies  of  England)  to  more  than  make  up  the  equality  of 
numbers.  He  offered  to  exchange  the  whole  against  the 
whole,  or  one  thousand  English  and  two  thousand  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  for  three  thousand  French.  But  the  British 
negotiators  at  first  insisted  upon  the  exchange  being  confined 
to  French  and  English;  they,  however,  afterward  consented 
to  a  general  exchange,  beginning  with  the  English  for  an 
equal  number  of  Frenchmen.  Napoleon  would  not  agree 
to  this,  because,  he  said,  as  soon  as  the  English  got  back 
their  own  countrymen,  they  would  find  some  excuse  for  not 
carrying  the  exchange  further,  and  retain  the  remainder  of 
the  French  in  the  hulks  forever.  The  negotiations  were, 
therefore,  broken  off.  That  both  parties  had  a  legal  right  to 
decline  the  exchange  cannot  be  denied;  and  the  subsequent 
attempts  of  each  to  cast  odium  upon  the  other  for  refusing 
its  own  proposition,  was  unbecoming  the  character  of  two 
great  nations.  Napoleon's  proposition  was  in  accocdance 
with  the  usages  of  war  in  such  cases,  and  not  unreasonable 
in  itself;  moreover,  by  the  same  code  England  was  bound  to 
provide  for  the  exchange  of  her  allies  who  had  been  made 
prisoners  in  the  common  cause.  But  if  she  believed  that 
she  would,  by  the  proposed  arrangement,  lose  more  than  she 
gained  in  relative  power,  she  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
decline  its  acceptance.  And  certainly  Napoleon  had  good 
reasons  for  declining  the  arrangement  proposed  to  him  by 
Great  Britain.  (VaUely  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  168; 
Las  Casas,  Memoires  de  St.  Helena^  tome  7,  pp.  89, 40;  Alison^ 
Hist  of  Europe^  vol.  8,  pp.  894,  896;  Hardenberg,  Memoires 
d*un  Homme  d'JEtatj  tome  2,  pp.  488-484;  Napoleon,  MemovreSj 
vol.  9,  p.  61 ;  Annual  Register,  British,  1811,  p.  76 ;  ParUa- 
meniary  Debates,  vol.  20,  pp.  628-691.) 

§  10.  But  while  no  state  is  obliged,  by  the  positive  rules 
of  international  law,  to  enter  into  a  cartel  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  of  war,  there  is  a  strong  moral  duty  imposed 
upon  the  government  of  every  state  to  provide  for  the  release 
of  such  of  its  citizens  and  allies,  as  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.    They  have  fallen  into  this  misfortune  only 
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by  acting  in  its  service,  and  in  the  support  of  it&  cause. 
"  This,"  says  Vattel,  "  is  a  care  which  the  state  owes  to  those 
who  have  exposed  themselves  in  her  defense."  ( Vatiely  Droit 
des  GenSf  liv.  3,  ch.  8,  §  154;  Wheatoriy  Ulem.  Int.  Law,  pt. 
4,  ch.  2,  §  3;  Grotius^  de  Jur.  Bel.  dc  Pac.y  lib.  8,  cap.  7,  §§ 
8,  9;  Whmton^  Hist.  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  162-164;  PhVlivMre^ 
On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  3,  §  95 ;  Martens^  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSy 
§  275;  Polsorij  Law  of  Nations^  lee.  6;  liiquelmey  Derecho  Pub. 
Int.y  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12.) 

§11.  Sometimes,  prisoners  of  war  are  permitted  to  resume 
their  liberty,  upon  the  condition  that  they  will  not  again  take 
up  arms  against  their  captors,  either  for  a  limited  time,  or  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  war,  or  until  duly  exchanged.  Offi- 
cers are  very  frequently  released  upon  their  parofe,  subject  to 
the  same  conditions.  Such  agreements  made  by  officers  for 
themselves,  or  by  a  commander  for  his  troops,  are  valid,  and 
cannot  be  annulled  by  the  state  to  which  they  belong.  Agree- 
ments of  this  kind  come  within  the  necessary  limits  of  the 
implied  powers  of  the  commander,  and  are  obligatory  upon 
the  state.  "Good  faith  and  humanity,"  says  Wheaton, 
"ought  to  preside  over  the  execution  of  these  compacts, 
which  are  designed  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  war,  without 
defeating  its  legitimate  purposes."  {GhrotiuSj  De  Jur.  Bel.  ae 
Pac.,  lib.  3,  cap.  23,  §§6-10;  Vattel^  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8, 
ch.  8,  §  151 ;  Wheatony  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  3 ;  Philli- 
more.  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  95 ;  Poison,  Law  of  NaiUms,  sec. 
6 ;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  26 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub. 
Ld.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  Bella,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt  2, 
cap.  8,  §  6 ;  Heal,  Science  du  Gouvemement,  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec. 
8 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  32.) 

§  12.  It  will  be  shown  hereafter  that  there  are  certain  lim- 
its to  the  conditions  which  the  captor  may  impose  on  the 
release  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  the  stipulations  which  an 
officer  is  authorized  to  enter  into,  either  for  himself  or  for 
his  troops.  The  captor  may  impose  the  condition  that  the 
prisoners  shall  not  take  up  arms  against  him,  either  for  a 
limited  period  or  during  the  war;  but  he  cannot  require 
them  to  renounce  forever  the  right  to  bear  arms  against  him ; 
nor  can  they,  on  their  part,  enter  into  any  engagements 
as 
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inconsistiBnt  wilih  fheir  character  and  duties  as  citizetis  and 
subjects.    Bucli  engagements  miade  by  them  woald  not  be 
binding  upon  their  sovereign  or  state.    The  reason  of  this 
limitation  is  obvious:  the  captor  has  the  absolute  right  to 
keep  his  prisoners  in  confinement 'till  the  termination  df  the 
war;  but  on  the  conclusion  of  jpeace  he  would  ho  longer  have 
any  reasons  for  detaining  them.    They,  therefore/have  the 
light  to  stipulate  for  their  conduct  during  that  period,  but 
not  beyond  the  time  when  they  would  have  been  released 
had  no  agreement  been  entiered  into.    Nor  can  the  captor 
generally  impose  conditions  which  extend  beyond  the  period 
when  the  prisoners  would  necessarily  be  entitled  to  their  lib- 
erty.   Beyond  this,  their  services  are  due  to,  and  at  the  dis- 
porttion  of,  the  state  to  which  they  owe  alle^nce,'and  they 
hia.ve  no  right  to  limit  them  by  contracts  with  a  fordgh 
power.    {PhiUmorey  On  Int.  LaWj  vol.  8,  §  95;  Vattdy  Droit 
dea  GeriSy  liv.  8,  ch.  16,  §287;  Riquelme,  Dertchjo,  Pub.  Int., 
lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  BdlOj  Derecho  Internacwnai,  pt.  2,  cap. 
"8,  §  6;  De  Cusst/,  Droit  Maritime,  \\v.  1,  tit  8,  §  82.) 

§  18.  By  the  modem  usage  of  nations,  commissaries  are 
permitted  to  reside  in  the  respective  belligerent  countries, 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  and  carrying  into  effect  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  support,  as  well  as  the  release 

[  and  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war.  But  difficulties  sometimes 
occur  in  arranging  the  terms  of  such  agreements,  and  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  a  considerable  length  of  time  will 
elapse  after  their  capture  before  they  can  be  exchanged  or 
released.  Moreover,  by  the  conditions  of  their  parole,  they 
are  sometimes  required  to  remain  in  the  captor's  countiy  for 
a  fixed  term  after  their  release.  During  these  periods  they 
must  be  subsisted  either  by  the  captor  or  by  their  own  gov- 
ernment, and  it  sometimes  becomes  a  question  to  which  this 
duty  properly  belongs.    {"Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Lav),  pt.  4,  ch- 

"2,  §  8;  PhilUmorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  95;  Martens,  Preeis 
du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  275 ;  Aigudme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1, 
fit.- 1,  cap.  12 ;'  JBello,  Derecho  IntemadorUil,  tit.  2,  dap.  8,  §  5.) 

S  l4,  ii^attel  placea  the  duty  of  a  state  to  support  its  sub- 

^  jects,  while  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  upon  the 

same  grounds  aa  its  duty  to  provide  for  their  ransom  and 
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release.  Indeed,  a  neglect,  or  refusal,  to  do  so,  would  seem 
to  be  even  more  criminal  than  a  neglect,  or  refusal,  to  pro- 
vide for  their  exchange;  for  the  exigencies  of  the  war  may 
make  it  the  temporary  policy  of  the  state,  to  decline  aoi 
exchange,  but  nothing  can  excuse  it  in  leaving  its  subjects 
to  suffer  in  an  enemy's  country,  without  any  fault  of  their 
own,  when  the  state  has  the  means  of  relieving  them  from 
the  misfortune  in  which  they  are  involved,  by  acting  in  its 
service  and  by  supporting  its  cause.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  although  a  state  may  properly,  under  certmn  circumstan- 
ces, refuse  to  exchange  its  prisoners,  it  cannot,  without  a  vio- 
lation of  moral  duty,  neglect  to  make  the  proper  and  neces- 
sary arrangement  for  their  support  while  they  are  thus 
retained,  by  a  captor  who  is  willing  to  exchange  them.  It 
is  stated  by  English  writers,  that,  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon, 
the  British  authorities  regularly  remitted  the  whole  cost  of 
the  support  of  English  prisoners,  in  France,  to  the  French 
government,  but  that  the  latter  failed  to  make  any  provision 
whatever  for  the  support  of  its  subjects,  in  the  hands  of  the 
English,  leaving  them  to  starvation,  or  the  charily  of  their 
enemies.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  a  blot  upon  the  character  of  the 
French  government  ( Vattely  Droitdes  Gens^  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  154 ; 
Atison^  Hist  of  Europe^  vol.  8,  pp.  394,  896;  Hansardj  jPtarl 
Debates^  vol.  20,  pp.  684, 694 ;  Sardmhurg^  Memoirs  d^vn  fiomme 
iEtaty  tome  2,  p.  488 ;  tome  9,  p.  105 ;  De  Oussy,  Droit  Mari- 
time, liv.  1,  tit  8,  §  82;  Las  Oasasy  Memaires  de  St.  Selena, 
tome  7,  pp.  89,  40;  Anniud  Register,  1811,  p.  76.) 

§  15.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  in  a  war,  that,  although 
both  parties  are  wilUng  to  ma'ke  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
much  delay  occurs  in  agreeing  upon  the  terms  of  the  cartel. 
Such  delay  sometimes  results  from  a  want  of  good  fidth  on 
both  sides,  the  parties  entering  into  negotiations  with  no 
intention  of  coming  to  an  agreement  Agaiii,  iHrhen  the 
cartel  has  been  negotiated^  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to 
carry  it  into  effect  immediately,  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  war  and  the  character  of  the  military  operations  inter- 
rupting, or  preventing,  its  execution.  Such  delays  are  the 
more  frequent  in  great  wars,  which  embrace  several  countries 
and  seas,  within'  the  theatre  of  their  operations.  In  all  < 
"as*    "  ''     "  ' 
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where  the  circumstances  prevent  an  exchange  of  prifioners 
of  war,  or  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  receive  the  means 
of  support  from  their  own  state,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  captor 
to  furnish  them  with  subsistence ;  for  humanity  would  for- 
bid  his  allowing  them  to  sujSer  or  starve.  But  if  their  own 
government  should  refuse  to  make  arrangements  for  their 
support,  exchange,  or  release,  and  if  the  captor  should  give 
them  sufficient  liberty  to  enable  them  to  earn  their  own  sup- 
port, his  responsibility  ceases,  and  whatever  sufferings  may 
result,  are  justly  chargeable  upon  their  own  government 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  prisoners  of  war  are  not 
required  to  labor  beyond  the  usual  police  duty  of  camp  and 
garrison;  but  where  their  own  state  refuses,  or  wilfully 
neglects  to  provide  for  their  release  or  support,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  in  the  captor  to  require  them  to  pay  with  their 
labor  for  the  subsistence  which  he  furnishes  them.  But  this 
can  be  done  only  in  extreme  cases,  and  even  then  they 
should  be  treated  kindly  and  with  mildness,  and  no  degrad- 
ing or  very  onerous  labor  should  be  imposed  on  them.  All 
harshness  and  unnecessary  severity  would  be  contrary  to  the 
modem  laws  of  war.  {WUiman^  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  26; 
Vattelj  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  150 ;  Scott,  U.  S.  Army 
Beg.,  1825,  §§  709-716;  Orotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  8, 
cap.  4,  §  18 ;  The  St.  Juan,  5  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  89 ;  Garden,  De 
DipUmutUe,  liv.  6,  §  9;  Reffler,  DroU  Intemaiumal,  §129; 
Biquelme,  Derechjo  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12;  Bdh, 
Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5.) 

§  16.  But,  sometimes  the  captor  refuses  to  enter  into  any 
cartel  for  the  exchange  of  his  prisoners,  or  even  to  release 
them  on  parole.  He  may,  for  reasons  satisfactoiy  to  him- 
self, persist  in  retaining  in  confinement  the  prisoners  which 
he  has  taken  from  the  enemy,  at  the  same  time  leaving  the 
enemy  to  keep  and  provide  for  those  of  his  own  people, 
which  the  latter  may  have  captured.  In  such  a  case,  he  can- 
not expect  the  opposing  belligerent  to  provide  for  the  sup- 
port of  prisoners  thus  retained,  and  the  laws  of  war  as  well 
aa  of  humanity  require,  that  he  himself  shall  provide,  in  a 
proper  manner  for  their  subsistance.  After  the  fall  of  Tarra- 
gona in  1811,  Suchet,  the  French  commander,  offered  to 
exchange  his  Catalonian  prisoners,  the  best  soldiers  in  Spain, 
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£3r  the  French  prisoners  confined  at  Cabrera,  men  utterly 
rained  in  constitution  by  their  cruel  captivity.  Cuesta,  the 
Spanish  general,  was  disposed  to  accede  to  the  proposition, 
but  the  Regency,  at  the  request  of  Wellesley,  the  British 
envoy,  peremptorily  forbid  the  exchange ;  and  the  French 
prisoners  therefore  remained,  says  Napier,  ^^a  disgrace  to 
Spain,  and  to  England,  for  if  her  envoy  interfered  to  prevent 
their  release,  she  was  bound  to  insist,  that  thousands  of  men, 
whose  prolonged  captivity  was  the  result  of  her  interference, 
should  not  be  exposed  on  a  barren  rock,  naked  as  they  were 
bom,  and  fighting  for  each  other's  miserable  rations  to  pro- 
long an  existence  inconceivably  wretched."  {VaUely  Droit 
des  GenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  150;  WUdmariy  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  p.  26; 
NapieTy  Hist  Peninsular  War,  vol.  2,  p.  409.) 

§  17.  Where  circumstances  render  it  obligatory  upon  the 
captor  to  support  the  prisoners  which  he  has  taken,  this  sup- 
port is  usually  limited  to  the  regular  provision  ration,  and 
such  clothing  and  fuel  as  may  be  absolutely  necessaiyto  pre- 
vent suffering.  Officers  and  other  persons  who  have  the 
means  of  paying  for  their  support,  cannot  require  any  assist- 
ance from  the  captor.  But  such  as  have  no  money,  are  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  an  allowance  sufficient  for  personal  com- 
fort; and  modern  custom  and  military  usage  require  that  it 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  rank,  dignity,  and  character 
of  the  prisoner.  It,  however,  can  never  properly  be  required 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  as  prisoners  of  this  des- 
cription are  bound  to  provide  for  their  own  support  as  soon 
as  they  can  procure  the  means  of  doing  so.  The  ^monies 
expended  for  the  support  of  prisoners  of  war,  may  constitute 
a  just  demand  for  reimbursement  on  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
Indeed,  all  monies  expended  for  the  support  of  prisoners  of 
war,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  deemed  to  be  on 
account  of  their"  own  government,  and  such  amounts  are 
either  settled  by  commissioners  during  the  war,  or  become 
subjects  of  stipulations  in  a  treaty  of  peace.  {WUdman,  InL 
LaWy  vol.  2,  p.  26;  Garden,  De  JDiplomaiie,  liv.  6,  §9;  Beffter, 
Droit  Iniemaiional,  §  129 ;  JRiqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  M.,  lib.  1, 
tit  1,  cap.  12 ;  Bdh,  Derecho  Intemacionalj  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  6 ; 
Seottj  U.  S.  Army  EeguJaUms  of  1826,  §§  709,  716.) 
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§18;  Afl  there  is  usually  no  very  great  disparity  of  nutn- 
bers  in  tlie  prisoners  taiken  by  tiie  opposing  belUgerents 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  it  is  the  more  modem  custom  for 
each  captor  to  support  those  who  may  fall  into  his  hands  till 
an  exchange  can  be  effected,  and  a  cartel  for  this  purpose  is 
usually  negotiated  iat  the  earliest  possible  opportunity.  The 
burthen  of  supporting  the  prisoners  taken  during  the  war 
is  thus  not  unequally  distributed.  It,  however,  sometimea 
happens  that  so  very  large  a  number  are  taken  by  one  party^ 
as  to  leave  no  probability  of  an  immediate  exchange.  The 
caJ)tor  is  then  left  the  alternative  to  support  them,  or  to  release 
them  oh  parole.  But  should  they  refase  to  give  their  parole, 
or  should  their  Own  government  forbid  their  doing  so?  In 
the  first  case  they  must  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  own 
obstinacy ;  and  in  th^  second  case,  their  own  government 
has  no.  right  to  forbid  their  release  on  parole^  unless  at  the 
^me.time  it  provides  the  means  for  their  support  during 
their  imprisonment.  Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made 
to  annul  such  engagements,  and  to  force  released  prisoners 
of  war  to  take  pp  arms  again  in  the  same  campaign,  in  direct 
violation  of  their  parole.  Such  an  act  on  the  part  of  a  bellig- 
erent government,  is  utterly  futile  as  a  protection  to  soldiers 
who  may  thus  be  made  to  violate  their  parole,  and  is  an 
evidence  of  ignorance  or  senurbarbarism  of  the  government 
making  such  a  declaration.  We  have  an  example  in  the  war 
between  the  United  States  and  the  republic  of  Mexico.  The 
Aliezican  authorities  not  only  attempted  by  proclamation  to 
induce  such  of  their  soldiers  as  had  been  released  by  the 
Americans  on  parole,  to  regard  that  obligation  as  null  and 
void,  but  in  some  cases  their  unexchanged  prisoners  were 
actually  focced  to  reenter  the  ranks  and  fight.  Many  others, 
under  the  promise  of  plunder,  were  induced  to  organize 
themselves  into  guerella  bands  under  robber  chie&,  who 
were  famished  with  military  commissions  from  the  govern- 
ment Such  attempts  to  violate  the  ordinaiy  rales  of  war 
pot  only  justify,  but  require  prompt  and  severe  punishment. 
Accordingly,  General  Scott  announced  his  intention  to  hang 
avery  one  who  should  be  retaken  after  thus  violating  his 
faroU  of  hon6r.  In  making  further  releases  on  parole,  he 
required,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  military  pledge,  the 
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s^cftily  of  ^^  irfi^i^pUB  Qp,%  ijdminietered,  \fj  th^  l^erican 
cler^.  {Grotius^  de  jur.  Bel  qjc  Pac.,  lib.  3,  cap.  28,  §§  jriO; 
Biquelrne,  Dcrficho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  li ;  JB^Zfo,  perecho 
IfUernacipnalj  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  6 ;  Wildmany  Int.  Law^  Vol.  % 
p.  26;  Omg.  Doc,  80  Cbn^.,  1  ^^5.  -H.  i2.  ^x.  Doc.  l^o. 
66,  p.  245.)  '  .  ...... 

§  19.  Caaes  have  sometimes  occurred,  where  a  general  has 
taken  so  large  a  number  of  prisoner^^  that  he  cannot  keep 
them  with  safety,  or  cannot  supply  them  with  food,  and  ia 
satisfied  that  if  released  on  their  jiarole,  they  would  not  res* 
pect  it.  If  he  has  not  the  means  of  keeping  his  prisoners, 
and  can  safely  put  tiliem  on  parok^  he  is,  of  course,  bound  to 
release  them.  But  the  question  arises,  if  he  cannot  sately  do 
this,  and  has  no  means  to  subsist  them,  what  is  he  to  do? 
Must  he  release  them,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  his  own 
security,  or  to  his  certain  destruction,  or,  will  the  law  of  self- 
defense  justify  him  in  putting  them  to  death  7  It  his  own 
safety  is  incompatible  with  that  of  an  enemy, —  even  of  an 
enemy  who  has  submitted, — will  his  duty  to  his  own  state 
justify  him  in  destroying  that  enemy  ?  (  VaUdy  DroU  des  OtnSy 
liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  161;  Phmnwre,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  8,  §96; 
Ocarden,  De  DipUmvatie,  liv.  6,  §  9 ;  Manning ,  Law  of  Nations', 
p.  166.) 

§  20.  The  extreme  case  here  supposed,  can  seldom,  if  ever, 
happen ;  for  a  general  cau  almost  always  find  some  means  of 
disposing  of,  or  securing,  his  prisoners  of  war,  short  of  de|libi9- 
rately  putting  them  to  ^e^'th.  Vattel  is  evidently  of  the 
opinion,  that  cases  may  occur  where  such  a  course  would  be 
justifiable.  "  But,"  he  says,  "  to  justify  us  in  coolly  and  delib- 
erately putting  to  death  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  are  indispensable :  Ist,  That  no  promise 
has  been  made  to  spare  their  lives ;  and  2a,  That  w4  be  per- 
fectly assured  that  our  own  safety  demands  such  a  sacrifice. 
Kit  is  at  all  consistent  with  prudence,  either  to  ^ustio  tiheir 
parole,  or  to  disregard  their  per^dy,  a  generous  enemy  witl 
rather  listen  to  t]be  voice  of  humanity,  than  to'  ^hj^i  of  timid 
circumspection.  Chiles  XtE.,  being  encumbereji.  witti  his 
prisoners  aft^r  the  battle  of  Narva,  only  disarmed  them,  ani 
set.them  at  liberty ;  but  his  enemy,  still  impressed  with  the 
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apprehensions  which  his  warlike  and  formidable  opponents 
had  excited  in  hie  mind,  sent  into  Siberia  all  the  prisoners 
he  took  at  Pultowa.  The  Swedish  hero  confided  too  much 
in  his  own  generosity:  the  sagacious  monarch  of  Russia 
united,  perhaps,  too  great  a  degree  of  severity  with  his  pru- 
dence. When  Admiral  Anson  took  the  rich  Acapulco  gal- 
leon, near  Manilla,  he  found  that  the  prisoners  outnumbered 
his  whole  ship's  company;  he  was,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  of  confining  them  in  the  hold,  where  they  suffered 
cruel  distress.  But,  had  he  exposed  himself  to  the  risk  of 
)>eing  carried  away  a  prisoner,  with  his  prize  and  his  own 
ship  together,  would  the  humanity  of  his  conduct  have  justi- 
fied the  imprudence  of  it  ?  Henry  Y.,  king  of  England,  after 
his  victory  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  was  reduced,  or  thought 
himself  reduced,  to  the  cruel  necessity  of  sacrificing  the  priso- 
ners to  his  own  safety."  ^<  Nothing,"  continues  Yattel, 
^^  short  of  the  greatest  necessity,  can  justify  so  terrible  an 
execution ;  and  the  general,  whose  situation  requires  it,  is 
greatly  to  be  pitied."  Probably,  the  opinion  of  Vattel 
was  justified  by  the  practices  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote, 
and  of  those  which  preceded  it,  but  in  the  present  day,  the 
conduct  of  any  general  who  should  deliberately  put  his  priso- 
ners to  death,  would  be  declared  in&mous,  and  no  possible 
excuse  would  remove  the  stain  from  his  character.  (  Vaiid^ 
Droit  des  Gens^  lib.  8,  ch.  8,  §  151 ;  Butfierforih,  InstitiUes,  b. 
2,  ch.  9,  §  17;  PhiUimorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  95 ;  Garden, 
Be  DiplomatiCy  liv.  6,  §  9 ;  Burke,  The  Works  of,  vol.  4,  p.  127 ; 
Biqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  l,tit.  1,  cap.  12;  Bdlo,  Dere- 
cho  Iniemacionaly  pt  2,  cap.  3,  §  5  ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la 
Nat  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  6.) 

§  21.  It  was  an  ancient  maxim  of  war,  that  a  weak  garri- 
son forfeit  all  claim  to  mercy  on  the  part  of  the  conqueror, 
when,  with  more  courage  than  prudence,  they  obstinately 
persevere  in  defending  an  ill-fortified  place  against  a  large 
army,  and  when,  refusing  to  accept  of  reasonable  conditions 
offered  to  them,  they  undertake  to  arrest  the  progress  of  a 
power  which  they  are  unable  to  resist.  Pursuant  to  this 
maxim,  Csesar  answered  the  Aduatici  that  he  would  spare 
their  town,  if  they  surrendered  before  the  battering-ram 
touched  their  walls.    But,  though  sometimes  practiced  in 
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modem  warfare,  it  is  generally  condemned  as  contrary  to 
humanity  and  inconsistent  with  the  principles  which,  among 
civilized  and  christian  nations,  form  the  basis  of  the  laws  of 
war.  'Sov  was  it  altogether  admitted  by  the  ancients, 
for,  when  Phjrton  was  ordered  to  be  executed  by  Dionysius 
the  tyrant,  for  having  obstinately  defended  the  town  of  Rhe- 
gium,  he  protested  against  it  as  an  unjust  punishment,  and 
called  upon  heaven  to  avenge  his  death.  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  regarded  such  a  punishment  as  unjust ;  and  Alexander 
the  Great,  ordered  some  Milesians  to  be  spared  on  occcunL  of 
their  courage  and  fideUiy.  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  where  a 
garrison  makes  an  obstinate  defense  of  a  weak  place,  against 
an  overwhelming  force,  it  only  causes  useless  efiusion  of 
human  blood,  and  that,  therefore,  the  authors  of  such  a  sac- 
rifice should  bo  severely  punished.  But  who  can  say  before- 
hand that  such  a  defense  may  not  save  the  state  by  delaying 
the  operations  of  the  enemy  ?  There  are  numerous  instances, 
in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times,  where  courage  has  sup- 
plied the  defects  of  fortifications,  and  where  places  generally 
regarded  as  untenable  have  been  defended  by  a  brave  and 
determined  garrison  till  the  enemy  consumed  his  strength 
in  the  operation  of  the  siege,  and  wasted  the  most  favorable 
season  for  conducting  the  campaign.  In  case  a  place  is 
closely  besieged  it  is  customary  for  the  besieging  general  to 
ofiTer  to  the  garrison  honorable  terms  of  capitulation ;  and  if 
they  refuse  these  terms  and  the  place  is  carried  by  force,  they 
may  be  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  the  captor 
may  treat  such  prisoners  with  all  the  severity  of  the  law  of 
war.  But  that  law,  says  Vattel,  can  never  extend  so  far  as  to 
give  a  right  to  take  away  the  life  of  an  enemy  who  lays  down 
his  arms,  unless  he  has  been  guilty  of  some  crime  against 
the  conqueror.  Where,  however,  the  resistance  is  not  only 
evidentiy  fruitless  and  without  any  reasonable  object,  but 
springs  from  obstinacy  instead  of  firmness  of  valor,  the  offi- 
cer so  resisting,  is  guilty  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  crimes — 
the  useless  sacrifice  of  human  life ;  and  not  only  does  he 
deserve  to  be  treated  with  extreme  severity  by  the  captor, 
but  also  his  own  government  should  see  that  he  be  justiy 
dealt  with  for  so  serious  an  offense.  But  the  resistance  in 
such  a  case  must  be  obviously  useless,  and  known  to  be  such 


when  it  is  made,  Jf  there  is  any  probability  of  aucQefi/9  be  ifi 
jwti£able  in  boldiog  out  to  the  last  extreogLity .  ( VaXid^  Dltoii 
des  Gens,  liv,  8,  ch.  8,  §148j  Sutkerforthj  Institutes^  b.  2,  ch. 
9,  §  15 ;  Bynkershoekj  QuaesU  Jwr.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap«  3 ;  Grotius^ 
deJur.  Bel.  ac  PaCy  lib.  8,  cap,  4,  §18;  cap.  11,  §16;  WUdr 
man.  Int.  Law,  vol,  2,  p.  25 ;  Siqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  InUy  lib. 
1^  tit  1,  cap.  12 ;  Beal,  Science  du  Gcuvemement,  tome  5,  ch. 
2,  sec.  6 ;  J)e  Gussy^  Droit  Maritime^  liy.  1,  tit  8,  §  24.) 

§  22.  We  do  not,  at  the  present  day,  often  hear,  when  a 
town  is  carried  by  assault,  that  the  garrison  is  pnt  to  the 
sword  in  cold  blood,  on  the  plea  that  they  have  no  right  to 
quarter.  Buch  things  are  no  longer  approved  or  counte- 
nanced by  civilized  nations.  But  we  sometimes  hear  of  a 
captured  town  being  sacked,  and  the  houses  of  the  inhabi* 
tants  being  plundered,  on  the  plea  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  general  to  restrain  his  soldiery  in  the  confusion  and 
excitement  of  storming  the  place;  and  under  that  safter 
name  of  plunder,  it  has  sometimes  been  attempted  to  veU 
^all  crimes  which  man,  in  his  worst  excesses,  can  commit; 
horrors  so  atrocious  that  their  very  atrocity  preserves  them 
from  our  full  execration,  because  it  makes  it  impossible  to 
describe  them."  It  is  true  that  soldiers  sometimes  commit 
excesses  which  their  officers  cannot  prevent;  but,  in  general, 
a  commanding  officer  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  those 
under  his  orders.  Unless  he  can  control  his  soldiers,  he 
is  unfit  to  command  them.  The  most  atrocious  crimes  in 
war,  however,  are  usually  committed  by  militia,  and  volun- 
teers, suddenly  raised  from  the  population  of  large  cities, 
and  sent  into  the  field  before  the  general  has  time  or  oppor- 
tunity to  reduce  theiQ  to  order  and  discipline.  In  such 
cases  the  responsibility  of  their  crimes  rests  upon  the  state 
which  employs  them,  rather  than  upon  the  general  who  is, 
perhaps,  unwillingly,  obliged  to  use  them.  (Kent,  Com.  on 
Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  92,  98;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch. 
9,  §§  164,  167;  Pinkeiro  Ferreira,  Notes  sur  Martens,  tome  2, 
note  77;  Garden,  De  Diplonuttie,  liv.  6,  §  16;  Biquebne^ 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  12.) 

§  28.  The  truth  of  these  remarks  is  illustrated  by  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.    None  of  the  generals  in  that  war 
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pretend^  for  »  moment,  that  the  gftrrisons  and  inhabitantB 
of  places  taken  by  assault,  were  not  entitled  to  quarter,  or 
that  any  rule  of  modern  warfiure  justified  the  sacking  of  cap- 
tured foilresses,  and  the  pillage  and  murder  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. And  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  history  of 
the  most  barbarous  ages,  scenecr  of  drunkenness,  lust,  rapine^ 
plunder,  cruelty,  murder  and  ferocity,  equal  to  tiiose  which 
followed  the  cikpture^  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Badados,  and  San 
Sebastian.  The  only  excuse  offi^red  for  these  horrible  atroci- 
ties, was :  '^  The  soldiers  were  not  to  be  cobtrolled  I"  Ifapier^ 
the  English  historian  of  that  war,  says,  in  plain  terms^ 
*^  That  excuse  will  not  suffice ;  for  a  young  colonel  of  ener- 
getic spirit,  did  constrain  his  men  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  to  ke^ 
their  ranks  for  a  long  time  after  the  disorder  commenced ; 
but  as  no  previous  general  measures  had  b^en  taken,  and  no 
organized  efforts  made  by  higtier  aiUhoritieSf  the  men  were 
finally  carried  away  in  the  increasing  tumult.''  ^^  It  is  said," 
remarks  the  same  author,  '^  that  no  soldier  can  be  restrained 
Hfter  storming  a  town,  and  a  British  soldier  least  of  all^ 
because  he  is  brutish  and  insensible  of  honor!  Shame  on 
such  calumnies !  *  *  Undoubtedly^  if  soldiers  hear  and 
read  that  it  is  impossible  to  restrain  their  violence,  they  will 
not  be  restrained.  But  let  the  plunder  of  a  town,  after  an 
assault,  be  expressly  made  criminal  by  the  articles  of  war, 
with  a  due  punishment  attached;  let  it  be  constantly 
impressed  upon  the  troops  that  such  conduct  is  as  much 
opposed  to  military  honor  and  discipline,  as  it  is  to  morality; 
*  *  let  instantaneous  punishment — death  if  necessary — 
be  inflicted  for  such  offenses.  With  such  regulations,  the 
storming  of  towns  would  not  produce  more  military  disorders 
than  the  gaining  of  battles  in  the  field."  {Napier,  Peninsular 
War,  book  22,  ch.  2 ;  Domini,  Vie  Politique  et  jMiL  de  Napoleon, 
chs.  14,  17 ;  AUson,  Hist,  of  Europe,  vol.  8,  pp.  464,  470 ;  vol. 
4,  p.  240 ;  Souihey,  Peninsular  War,  vol.  6,  p.  240 ;  Pelmas, 
Sieges,  etc.,  tome  4,  pp.  279,  469,  app. ;  Jones,  War  in  Spain^ 
vol.  2,  pp.  6'4,  76,  80 ;  Thiers,  CoHsuIat  et  V Empire,  tome  18, 
pp.  355,  875.) 

§  24.  Fugitives  and  deserters,  says  Yattel,  found  by  the 
victor  among  his  enemies,  are  guilty  of  a  crime  against  him, 
and  he  has  an  undoubted  right  to  punish  them,  and  evento 
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put  them  to  death.  They  are  not  properly  considered  as 
military  enemies,  nor  can  they  claim  to  be  treated  as  such; 
they  are  perfidious  citizens,  who  have  committed  an  offense 
against  the  state,  and  their  enlistment  with  the  enemy  cannot 
obliterate  that  character,  nor  exempt  them  from  the  punish- 
ment they  have  deserved.  They  are  not  protected  by  any 
compact  of  war,  as  a  truce,  capitulation,  cartel,  etc.,  unless 
specially  and  particularly  mentioned  and  provided  for.  They 
are  not  military  enemies  in  the  general  meaning  of  that  term, 
nor  are  they  entitled  to  the  rights  of  ordinary  prisoners  of 
war,  either  under  the  law  of  nations,  or  by  the  general  terms 
of  a  special  compact  or  agreementr  But  when  stipulations 
of  amnesty  are  introduced  into  such  compacts,  in  such  terms 
as  to  include  such  fugitives  and  deserters,  by  fair  and  proper 
intendment,  good  faith  requires  that  all  promises  of  this  kind 
be  honestly  and  fairly  carried  into  effect.  A  violation  of  such 
agreements  is  infamous.  Amnesties  of  this  character  are  very 
common  where  the  principal  war  is  accompanied  with  insur- 
rections and  civil  commotions,  involving  questions  of  personal 
duty  and  allegiance.  ( Vattel,  Droit  dea  Oens^  liv.  8,  ch.  8, 
§  144;  PhiUimorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  96;  Hefter,  DroU 
International,  §  126;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  1, 
cap.  14.) 

§  25.  In  the  operations  of  a  war,  the  belligerent  states  not 
un  frequently  adopt  the  rule  of  reciprocity,  both  with  respect  to 
the  person  and  property  of  the  enemy.  Moreover,  the  same 
rule,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  is  extended  to  neutrals. 
There  is  much  justice  and  good  sense  in  this  rule,  if  confined 
within  proper  limits.  As  already  remarked,  modem  usage 
has  restricted  many  of  the  extreme  rights  of  war,  or,  at  least, 
limited  their  exercise  and  application.  But  this  usage  has 
not  yet  assumed  the  character  of  a  positive  law,  and  a  bellige- 
rent will  sometimes  refuse  to  acknowledge  its  doctrines  as 
fully  established,  or  its  rules  as  obligatory.  In  such  a  case, 
the  opposing  belligerent  applies  the  rule  of  reciprocity,  and 
metes  out  to  his  enemy  the  same  measure  of  justice  which 
he  receives  from  him.  Thus,  if  his  enemy  releases,  on  parok, 
prisoners  of  war,  he  does  the  same ;  if  his  enemy  levies  heavy 
contributions  upon  the  conquered,  he  does  the  same ;  and  if 
the  enemy,  exercising  the  extreme  rights  of  war,  seizes  and 
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destroys,  or  converts  to  his  own  use,  public  and  private  pro- 
perty, he  retaliates  by  measures  of  the  same  character.  {Gar- 
deny  Be  Biplomatiej  liv.  6,  §  9 ;  WheaUniy  Elem.  InL  Law,  pt 
4,  ch.  1,  §10;  The  Santa  Oruz,  1  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  64;  Heffier, 
Droit  Intermtianaly  §  125.) 

§  26.  There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  this  rule  of  reciprocity. 
If  the  enemy  refuses  to  shape  his  conduct  by  the  milder 
usages  of  war,  and  adopts  the  extreme  and  rigorous  princi- 
ples of  former  ages,  we  may  do  the  same ;  but  if  he  exceed 
these  extreme  rights,  and  becomes  barbarous  and  cruel  in 
his  conduct,  we  cannot,  as  a  general  thing,  follow  and  retort 
upon  his  subjects,  by  treating  them  in  like  manner.  We 
cannot  go  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  international  law 
to  the  rights  of  belligerents.  Thus,  the  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  toward  Denmark,  in  1807,  in  condemning  Danish  ves- 
sels as  droits  of  admiralty,  thereby  exercising  an  extreme 
right  of  war,  justified  Denmark  in  resorting  to  the  corres- 
ponding extreme  right  of  sequestrating  British  debts  due 
from  Danish  subjects.  Bo,  also,  the  sequestrating  of  English 
debts  by  France,  in  1798,  justified  England  in  retaliating  by 
a  countervailing  measure.  Again,  the  seizure  and  condem- 
nation of  French  vessels  by  Great  Britain,  in  1808,  was  an 
exercise  of  an  ancient  and  severe  rule  of  war,  for  which 
Napoleon  retaliated  by  the  exercise  of  another  and  still  more 
extreme  right,  also  contrary  to  the  milder  rules  of  modem 
usage,  by  seizing  all  English  travelers  in  French  territory. 
But  suppose  an  enemy  should  massacre  all  prisoners  of  war, 
this  would  not  afford  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  opposing 
belligerent  to  do  the  same.  Suppose  our  enemy  should  use 
poisoned  weapons,  or  poison  springs  and  food,  the  rule  of 
reciprocity  would  not  justify  us  in  resorting  to  the  same 
means  of  retaliation.  A  savage  enemy  might  kill  alike  old 
men,  women,  and  children,  but  no  civilized  power  would 
resort  to  similar  measures  of  cruelty  and  barbarism,  under 
the  plea  that  they  were  justified  by  the  law  of  retaliation. 
(  WkeaUm,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  2 ;  AUsaii,  Hist,  of 
Murope,  vol.  2,  p.  270;  Thiers,  Consulat  et  V  Empire,  liv.  17 ;  Las 
OasaSj  Memmres  de  Napoleon,  vol.  7,  pp.  82,  88;  Martens, 
Nouoeau  Beeueil,  tome  2,  p.  16 ;  Garden,  De  DiphnuUie,  liv.  6, 
§9.) 
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§  1.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  war,  when  dnly  deolared, 
or  officially  recognized,  makes  legal  enemies  of  all  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  hostile  states ;  that  it  also  extends  to 
property,  and  gives  to  one  belligerent  the  right  to  deprive 
the  other  of  everything  which  plight  add  to  his  strength,  and 
enable  him  to  carry  on  hostilities.  Bat  this  general  right  is 
subject  to  numerous  modifications  and  limitations  which 
have  been  introduced  by  custom  and  the  positive  law  of 
nations.    Thus,  although,  by  the  extreme  right  of  war,  all 
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property  of  an  enemy  is  deemed  hostile^nd  subject  to  seizure, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  such  property  is  subject  to 
appropriation  or  condemnation,  for  the  positive  law  of  nations 
distinguishes  not  only  betweto  the  property  of  the  state  and 
that  of  its  individual  subjects,  but  also  between  that  of  diffe- 
rent classes  of  subjects,  and  between  different  kinds  of  pro- 
perty of  the  same  subject ;  and  particular  rules,  derived  from 
usage  and  thepracticeof  nations,  have  been  established  with 
respect  to  each.  We  shall  confine  our  remarks,  in  this  chap- 
ter, to  enemy's  property  on  land.  {GfdtiuSy  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac 
Pac.y  lib.  8,  cap.  4,  §  8 ;  Vaitel,  Droit  des  Oens,  liv.  8,  ch.  9, 
§163;  Wheatan,  'Elem.  Int.  Law,  iit4,  ch.  2,  §5;  Pdlsm, 
Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6;  Wildnum,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  9; 
Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  182,  et  seq.;  Bello,  Derecho 
Intemdcional,  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §1;  Merlin,  Sepertoire,  verb.  Declor 
ration  de  Querre;  Heffter,  Droit  Jktemational,  §§180,  131; 
SautefeuUU  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  7,  ch.  1.) 

§2.  It  will  be  hereafter  shown  that  a  firm  possession  is 
sufficient  to  establish  the  captor's  title  to  personal  or  movable 
property  captured  on  land,  but  that  a  different  rule  applies 
to  immovables  or  real  property;  that  a  belligerent,  who  makes 
himself  master  of  the  provinces,  towns,  public  lands,  build- 
ings, etc.,  of  an  enemy,  has  a  perfect  right  to  their  possession 
and  use ;  but  that  his  ownership  or  dominion  is  not  complete 
till  his  conquest  is  confirmed,  in  some  one  of  the  modes  pre- 
scribed by  the  rules  of  international  jurisprudence.  In  other 
words,  the  possession  of  real  property  by  a  belligerent  gives 
'  him  a  right  to  its  use  and  to  its  products,  but  not  a  completely 
valid  and  indefeasible  title,  with  iull  power  of  alienation. 
The  original  owner  is  still  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  postliminy. 
( Wheaim,  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §§  5, 11 ;  Kent,  Com. 
en  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  110,  111 ;  Heffier,  Droit  Iniemaiional, 
58180, 181;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Oens,  §§280,  282; 
IHquebne,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12.) 

§  3.  Some  have  asserted  that  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  the 
property  of  an  enemy,  should  be  limited  to  moveables,  or  such 
things  as  may  be  conveyed  or  carried  away.  It  is  argued 
that  war  being  but  a  temporary  relation  of  nations,  their 
practices  during  such  a  condition  of  things  should  be  regu- 
lated and  limited  by  the  temporary  character  of  that  relation ; 
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that,  as  real  property  must  remain  after  the  termination  of 
the  war,  and  may  revert  to  its  former  owner  by  thej'u^po^t- 
liminiij  it  can  properly  never  be  alienated  by  the  conqueror  so 
long  as  the  war  continues.  The  force  of  this  argument  is 
not  readily  perceived.  The  necessity  of  self-preservation, 
and  the  right  to  punish  an  enemy,  and  to  deprive  him  of  the 
means  of  injuring  us,  by  converting  those  means  to  our  own 
use  against  him,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  rule,  and  con- 
stitute the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  enemy's  property  of  any 
kind;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  right  should  be 
restricted  to  a  particular  species  of  property — ^to  cattle,  horses, 
money,  ships,  goods — and  not  include  lands  or  immovables. 
We  think,  therefore,  thatby  the  just  rules  of  war,  the  conqueror 
has  the  same  right  to  use  or  alienate  the  public  domain  of 
the  conquered  or  displaced  government,  as  he  has  to  use  or 
alienate  its  moveable  property.  This  principle,  we  believe  to 
be  recognized  and  sustained  by  the  general  law  of  nations. 
{Wheaian,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §§6, 11 ;  Vaiid,Dr(rii 
des  GenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  9,  §  13 ;  Klnber,  Droit  des  Gens,  Mod., 
§§  250-258;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§279-282; 
Bynkershoek,  Qiiaest  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  6 ;  PhiUimore,  On 
Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  90 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §§  180-183, 
186;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 -ylsam- 
bert.  Annates,  Pol.  et  Dip.,  introd.,  p.  115 ;  Kampts,  Literatur 
des  Valkerrecht,  §  307 ;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  9 ;  Manr 
ning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  277.) 

§4.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  the  title  which 
the  purchaser  acquires  to  the  two  species  of  property  is  the 
same.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  essentially  different.  The  pur- 
chaser of  moveable  property  captured  on  land,-  acquires  a 
perfect  title  as  soon  as  the  property  is  in  the  firm  possession 
of  the  captor ;  and  the  title  to  a  maritime  capture  is  com- 
plete when  carried  infra  praesidia,  or  at  least  after  the  sentence 
of  a  competent  court  of  prize.  But  the  purchase  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  national  domain  of  a  conquered  country,  ti^es  it 
at  the  risk  of  being  evicted  by  the  original  sovereign  owner, 
if  he  should  be  restored  to  the  possession  of  his  dominions. 
But  if  such  restoration  should  not  take  place,  and  the  titie 
of  the  conqueror  should  be  confirmed  by  some  one  of  the 
modes  recognized  by  international  law,  the  titie  of  the  par* 
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clkflMf  i»  ihen  maid  perfe^.  It  vma  befeve,  a  good  and  vftlid 
tkle  against  «H  exoept  t&a  original  soyereign  owner^.  tindev 
the  ju«  jN»dimmu,  wUoh  right  i0  ($ooipleftely  extiaguished  by 
a  coi^rmation  of  tfa«'  conquest.  The  conqueror  eannedi,  ci 
conree,  deny  Ms  own  act,  and  attempt  the  recorery  of  prop- 
erty which  he  has  already  alienated,  on  the  gronnd  that  the 
formal  cession  or  confirmation  gives  Mm  a  new  title.  He 
sold  the  title  wMch  he  acquired  by  the  rights  at  conquest;  ^ 
treaty  o#  peace  gives  him  noot  her  fifle ;  it  simply  confirms 
that  which  he  already  had,  by  depriving  the  former  soveretgn 
owner  of  the  benefit  of  postiiminy,  and  thus  extinguishing 
an  older  adverse  outstanding  title.  (Wheaiony  Elem.  IfU. 
LmOj  pt  4,  ch.  2,  %%  IMT  ;  Grptius,  de  Jur  Bd  ac  Pac.y  lib. 
8,  cap.  6,  §  4 ;  cap.  9,  §  19 ;  VoM,  JDraU  des  Gens,  Uv.  3,  ch. 
18,  H  197-200,  210,  212;  Jdluber,  Jhoit  des  Gens  Jfo<i,  §§ 
2M-268 ;  MarienSj  Precis  flu  Dmt  des  Gens,  §  282 ;  PhiOim&re^ 
On  Jnt.  LaWy  vol.  8|  §  542 ;:  Vide,  Poist,  chapters  ^aii^. 
xxyjii,;  XXXV.) 

§  5.  A  question  here  arises  as  to  who  maybeoome  the  pur- 
chasers of  immovable  property  alienated  by  the  conqueror 
during  military  occupation,  and  prior  to  the  confirmation  of 
tbe  conquest.  The  object  of  such  alienation  is,  as  already 
stated,  to  weaken  the  enemy,  and  to  supply  ourselves  with 
the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war.  It  is  evident^  th^efore, 
that  tiie  subjects  of  the  conquered  or  displaced  government 
cannot,  consistently  with  l&eir  duties  to  their  own  sovereign, 
become  such  purchasers;  They  have  no  right  to  voluntarily 
supply  us  with  means  for  carrying  on  war  against  t^e  goveni^ 
ment  to  which  they  owe  allowance.  By  making  such  pur^ 
chases  they  not  only  risk  the  loss  of  their  purchase  money 
on  the  restoration  of  the  original  sovereign  to  his  dominions^ 
bat  they  expose  themselves  to  be  punished  by  Hxc^r^wn  gov^ 
ernment  for  voluntarily  furnishing  the  enemy  with  this  mieaa0 
of  prolonging  the  war.  If^  however,  they  are  inhabitants  of 
tlie  conquered  territoiy,  and  their  allegiaaoe  should  be  trans* 
fbrred  to  the  new  govemmervt  by  the  oonfirmflticm  of  the 
conquest,  their  title  wonld  thereby  be  made  valid,  and  they 
themselves  be  fbeed  from  the  ri»k  of  puoishzoent  for  havinif 
j^id  the  purchase  money.  Sul]^ect8  of  the  oomqueffCMr  matf 
become  purobasers  with  so  other  ride  tbas  tfaflt  ctf  being 
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evicted  by  the  original  owner  on  the  restoration  or  rec^^tnre 
of  the  real  property  bo  alienated.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
foreigners,  or  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  state.  Such  purchase 
might,  however,  in  some  cases,  be  deemed  a  hostile  act,  and 
not  within  the  limits  of  legitimate  trade,  and  not  consistent 
with  the  character  of  neutrality,  and,  therefore,  attach  to  the 
purchaser  the  character  of  an  enemy  to  the  displaced  or  con- 
quered power,  in  so  much  aapecuniaiy  assistance  is  rendered 
by  the  purchase  money  paid.  {Wheaton^  Elem.  I7U.  Law,  pt 
4,  ch.  2,  §  17 ;  Kentj  Ccm.  an  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  110;  Bvr- 
Umaquiy  Droit  de  la  NaL  et  des  Gem,  tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  7 ;  De 
Felice,  note  140  to  tome  5  of  Burlarnaqui) 

§6.  Whether  a  neutral  may  make  such  purchases  and 
not  become  a  party  to  the  war,  will  depend  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  assisti^nce  which,  by  the  purchase,  is  aflbrded 
to  the  conquerer,  to  the  injury  of  the  opposing  belligerent. 
It  is  certain  that  if  he  should  attempt  to  possess  himself, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  of  the  lands  so  purchased, 
or  to  maintain  the  title  so  acquired,  after  the  restoration  or 
recapture  of  the  property  so  alienated,  he  would  assume  a 
hostile  attitude  toward  the  original  sovereign  owner  and 
make  himself  a  party  to  the  war.  "A  third  party,"  says 
Yattel, ''  cannot  safely  purchase  a  conquered  town  or  prov- 
ince, till  the  sovereign,  from  whom  it  was  taken,  has  renounced 
it  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  has  been  irretrievably  subdued,  or 
has  lost  his  sovereignty;  for,  while  the  war  continues, — 
whilst  the  sovereign  has  still  hopes  of  recovering  his  posses- 
sions by  arms, — ^is  a  neutral  prince  to  come  and  deprive  him 
of  that  opportunity,  by  purchasing  that  town  or  province 
from  the  conqueror  ?  The  original  proprietor  cannot  forfeit 
his  rights  by  the  act  of  a  third  power;  and  if  the  purchaser 
be  determined  to  maintain  his  purchase,  he  will  find  himself 
involved  in  the  war.  Thus,  the  King  of  Prussia  became  a 
party  with  the  enemies  of  Sweden,  by  receiving  Stettin  from 
the  hands  of  the  King  of  Poland  and  the  Czar,  under  the  title 
of  sequestration.  But  when  a  sovereign  has,  by  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace,  ceded  a  country  to  a  conqueror,  he  has  relin- 
quished all  the  right  which  he  had  to  it;  and  it  would  be 
absurd  for  him  to  be  allowed  to  demand  the  restitution  ftom, 
a.  subsequent  oonquerer  who  wrests  it  from  the  former,  oir 
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from  any  other  prince  who  has  purchased  it^  or  received  it 
in  exchange,  or  acquired  it  by  any  title  whatsoever."  (  Vatid^ 
DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  18,  §198;  Treaty  of  Schojodt,  Oct 
6ih,  1718 ;  De  Felice^  note  140,  to  tome  5  of  Burlamaqui.) 

§  7.  All  implements  of  war,  military  and  naval  stores,  and 
in  general,  all  moveable  property,  belonging  to  the  hostile  state, 
is  subject  to  be  seized  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  cap- 
tor. And  the  title  to  such  personal  or  moveable  property  is 
considered  as  lost  to  the  original  proprietor,  as  soon  as  the 
captor  has  acquired  a  firm  possession ;  which,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  considered  as  taking  place  after  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
four  hours;  so  that,  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  it  maybe  alienated  to  neutrals  as  indefeasible  property. 
But,  with  respect  to  maritime  captures,  a  more  absolute  or 
certain  species  of  possession  is  required,  the  original  title  not 
being,  by  some,  considered  as  completely  divested,  until  regu- 
larly condemned  in  a  competent  court  of  prize.  But,  this 
branch  of  the  subject  will  be  particularly  discussed  in  another 
place;  we  are  here  considering  only  thecapture  of  enemy'spro- 
perty  on  land.  {Wheaion,  Ulem.  InU  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  11 
VaMel,  Droit  dea  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  18,  §  196;  ch.  14,  §209 
Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §  8 ;  cap.  9,  §  14 
Kluber,  Droiides  Gens  Mod.,  §  254 ;  Heffter,  Droit  IniemoHonalf 
§  186, 136.) 

§  8.  We  have  discussed  in  a  former  chapter  the  right  of  a 
belligerent  state  to  confiscate,  on  the  declaration  of  war,  debts 
owing  by  its  government,  or  by  its  subjects,  to  subjects  of 
the  enemy.    We  will  now  consider  the  right  to  capture  them 
as  the  property  of  the  enemy,  found  in  hostile  territory,  by 
capturing  the  documents  which  constitute  the  evidence  of  such 
debts.    It  will  be  observed  that  this  question  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  right  to  confiscate  a  debt,  ipso  faeto,  by  the 
declaration  of  war.    We  have  an  example  from  classical  his- 
tory.   When  Alexander  took  the  city  of  Thebes,  he  finmd 
an  instrument  by  which  it  was  shown  that  the  Thessalians, 
who  served  with  him,  owed  the  Thebans  an  hundred  talents. 
This  instrument  he  gave  to  the  Thessalians  as  a  cancillation 
of  their  debt    On  the  restoration  of  the  Thebans,  they 
demanded  the  payment  of  the  debt  as  still  due  and  owing 
tbem.    The  case  was  referred  to  the  Amphictyonic  oounoil^ 
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tali  their  decision  is  nnderstood  to  have  been  in  &vor  of  the 
Thessalians.  Quintilian,  makes  a  number  of  objections  to 
the  validily  of  the  gift,  by  Alexander,  and  offers  some  import- 
ant arguments  in  favor  of  the  demand  of  the  Thebans.  To 
all  of  these  objections  and  arguments,  Pnffendoif  suggests 
answers,  and  opposes  the  demand,  on  the  following  grounds  t 
1st,  that  the  seizure,  being  made  in  solemn  war,  was  a  just 
one;  2d,  that  the  right  acquired  by  war,  to  a  thing  taken  in 
war,  is  a  valid  title,  and  must  be  so  regarded  in  civil  law; 
8d,  that  the  restoration  not  being  provided  for  in  the  treaty 
of  peace,  eveiything  is  left  to  the  possessor  as  his  own ;  4ith, 
that  in  capturing  Thebes,  Alexander  captured  the  action  of 
debt  due  to  Thebes,  which  he  might  either  retain  himself  or 
transfer  to  another;  5th,  that  the  conquest  destaroyed  the  fop- 
mer  body  politic  of  Thebes,  and  the  new  commonwealth 
established  by  Cassander,  did  not  succeed  to  the  rights  of  the 
one  destroyed  by  Alexander;  and  6th,  that  the  ThessaKans 
had  obtained  the  instrument  in  no  unjust  manner,  it  having 
been  given  to  them  by  one  who  had  obtained  it  by  the  right 
of  conquest.  Jurists  have  generally  sustained  the  supposed 
decision  of  the  Amphictyons,  on  the  ground  of  the  complete 
conquest  of  Thebes,  and  that  Alexander  became  tiie  univer- 
sal successor  of  the  conquered  state,  but  not  on  the  ground 
of  the  mere  capture  of  the  documentary  evidence  of  the  debt 
T^a  instruments  cannot  be  regaid9d  as  the  debt,  because  a 
<»^itor  may  recover  his  debt,  though  the  instruments  be  lc«t 
or  d^trpyed;  tiieyare  means,  but  not  the  only  means  of 
living  ik^t  it  exists.  It  is,  therefore,  held  that  the  mec« 
fyfit  of  the  conqueror  pos^ensing  himself  of  the  doeamentSi 
ip^lfkting  to  incorporeal  rights,  does  not  give  to  him  the  poa- 
■etpion  of  the.  rights  themselves;  and  as  his  rights,  as 
4^rived  from  military  force,  are  simply  those  of  posaeasion, 
it.ijs  Qot  competent  for  him  to  bestow  upon,  or  transfer  to 
MiotheSy  what  he  cannot  physically  take  possession  of  himsel£ 
iOHMlian,  Inst,  Orat,  lib. 5,  cap.  10;  Pi^eneUnf, (k  Jur.  JVot 
ei&enL^  lib.  81,  c^p.  6»  $2$;  Aerodius,  Benm  Ind.  Bnidect,]\h. 
8,  au  %  eap^  1;  Qr&tm  de  Jwr.  Bd.  ac  Pae.,  lik  8^  oi^.  8, 
(4;  AU^eriua  GeHtiUa^  da  Jvre  BeUi,  lib.  8,  cap.  5;  Oocogiu^ 
Gpoms  lIMim^,  lib.  8,  p.  20St,  286 ;  VaOel^  DiroUdes  Oma, 
]i%9^Kh.l4^i2i2Si>im«aiy  QuaeH  Jfliu^.,  sec.  fi ;  PfMffitr^ 
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Das  Beehi  der  Kriegsercbentng^  pp.  16&-180 ;  Bnmkgery  JXss. 
de  Occypatiom  Bdli^  p.  88 ;  Burlamaqui,  de  Droit  de  la  Nat* 
ei  de9  Qens,  p.  4,  oh.  7,  §  14 ;  PhiUmorey  On  Int.  Law^  vol. 
a,  §§  561,  562 ;  Meffier,  Dr&U  Xntemational^  §  184.;  Schwdkart, 
NapoUan  und  der  Kur.^  pp.  74,  82 ;  lUiman,  U^ber  den  Bimd 
der  Amp.f  p.  1Z5.) 

§  9.  There  is  one  dpecies  of  moveable  property  belonging 
io  a  belligerent  (State  which  is  exempt,  not  only  from  plunder 
and  deeiruction,  but  also  from  capture  and  conversion,  viz.  : 
atate  papers,  public  aifchives,  historical  records,  judicial  and 
legal  documents,  land  titles,  etc.,  etc.  While  the  enemy  is 
in  possession  of  a  town  or  province,  he  has  a  right  to  hold 
such  papers  and  records,  and  to  use  them  in  regulating  thd 
government  of  his  conquest ;  but  if  this  conquest  is  recovered 
by  the  original  owner  during  the  war,  or  Surrendered  to  hiui 
by  the  treaty  of  peace,  they  should  be  returned  to  the 
antlibrities  from  whom  they  were  taken,  or  to  their  duc^ 
eessors.  Such  documents  adhere  to  the  government  of  the 
place  or  territory  to  which  they  belong,  and  should  alwayik 
be  transferred  with  it.  None  but  a  barbarous  and  uncivilissed 
enemy  would  ever  think  of  destroying  or  withholding  them. 
The  reasons  of  this  rule  are  manifest.  Their  destruction 
Would  not  operate  to  promote,  in  any  respect,  the  object  of 
the  war,  but,  on  the  contrary,  wotild  produce  an  animosity 
and  irritation  which  would  tttend  beyond  the  war.  It  would 
inflict  an  unnecessaiy  injury  upon  the  conquered  without 
any  benefit  to  the  conqueror.  Moreover,  such  archives, 
records^  and  pi^rs,  often  constitute  the  basis  and  evidence 
of  private  property,  and  their  destruetion  would  be  a  useless 
destruction  of  private  property;  in  other  words,  it  would  be 
an  injury  done  in  war  beyond  the  necesdty  of  war,  and, 
iheref<Nre,  illegal,  barbarous,  and  cruel.  The  same  reasoiii 
apply  to  carrying  them  off  and  withholding  tli^m  from  their 
proper  owners  and  legitimate  uoe.  {B^al,  Scienee  du  Ghm- 
vememenij  tome  5,  ch.  2;  Laber,  FoUUcal  Htkhs^  p.  7,  §  SS;' 
Kent,  Com.  m  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  9S;  Befkt^  DihM  Me^ 
naJtkml^  S§  180, 181;  Bodirm,  De  M^publtsAy  lib.  1,  p.  84; 
jPettOf  Dereoho  JbUemaeiontdy  pt  2,  cap.  4,  §  6.) 

§10.  SotDe  have  contended  thsCt  the  same  rule  applies  to 
ptibfie  libraries  and  to  alt  monunients  of  art  w\I  models'  6t 
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tapSte.  But  there  is  an  obvious  distinction  in  the  two  cases. 
No  belligerent  would  be  justifiable  in  destroying  temples, 
tombs,  statutes,  paintings,  or  other  works  of  art,  (except  so 
far  as  their  destruction  may  be  the  accidental  or  necessary 
result  of  military  operations.)  But,  may  he  not  seize  and 
appropriate  to  his  own  use  such  works  of  genius  and  taste 
as  belong  to  the  hostile  state,  and  are  of  a  moveable  charac- 
ter ?  This  was  done  by  the  French  armies  in  the  wars  of 
conquest  which  followed  the  revolution  of  1789.  The  prac- 
tice was  condemed  by  the  English  writers  of  that  age,  but 
this  condemnation  seemed  rather  the  result  of  national  preju- 
dice than  sound  reasoning.  The  acquisitions  of  the  Parisian 
galleries  and  museums  from  the  conquest  of  Italy,  were  gene- 
rally obtained  by  means  of  treaty  stipulations,  or  forced  con- 
tributions levied  by  Napoleon  on  the  Italian  princes.  They 
are  equally  condemned  by  the  English  historians.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  but  few  of  the  master-pieces  taken  from 
Italy  were  in  their  original  places,  or  in  the  possession  of 
their  original  owners.  We  need  hardly  mention  the  Apollo 
Belvidere,  the  Dying  Gladiator,  the  Venus,  the  Laocoon,  the 
Bronze  Horses,  etc.  Major  Henry  Lee,  an  American  writer 
of  great  ability,  discusses  this  question  in  his  Life  of  Napo- 
leon, and  deems  these  forced  contributions  as  not  only  justi- 
fiable by  the  laws  of  war,  but  as  highly  creditable  to  the  con- 
queror, as  adding  grace  and  refinement  to  the  war&re,  and 
as  reflecting  lustre  on  the  French  arms,  by  harmonizing  the 
rudeness  of  militaiy  feime  with  the  softer  glories  of  taste  and 
imagination.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  however,  that  other 
distinguished  and  impartial  writers  dissent  from  the  forego- 
ing opinion,  and  regard  this  species  of  military  contribution 
as  an  abuse  of  the  power  of  conquest,  and  contrary  to  the 
usages  of  modem  civilized  war&re.  On  the  invasion  of 
France,  in  1815,  the  pictures,  statues,  and  other  monu- 
ments of  art,  collected  from  other  countries,  as  spoils  of 
war,  or  acquired  under  treaties,  were  seized  and  distributed 
among  the  allies.  In  the  debate  in  the  British  house 
of  commons,  Februaiy  20th,  1816,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  spea- 
king incidently  of  this  proceeding,  stated,  that  *4t  was  not 
true  that  the  works  of  art,  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the 
Louvre,  had  all  been  carried  away  as  the  spoils  of  war;  maay^ 
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sad  the  most  yalnable  of  them,  had  become  the  property  of 
Fiance,  by  express  treaty  stipulations;  and  it  was  no  answer 
to  say,  that  these  treaties  had  been  made  necessary  by  unjast 
aggressions  and  unprincipled  wars,  because  there  would 
be  an  end  of  all  faith  between  nations,  if  treaties  were  to  be 
held  not  to  be  binding,  because  the  wars  out  of  which  they 
arose  were  unjust,  especially  as  there  could  be  no  competent 
judge  to  decide  upon  the  justice  of  the  war,  but  the  nation 
itself.  By  whom,  too,  was  it  that  this  supposed  act  of  justice, 
and  this  ^  great  moral  lesson,'  as  it  was  called,  had  been  read? 
By  the  very  powers  who  had,  at  different  times,  abetted 
France  in  these,  her  ui\just  wars !  Among  other  articles  car- 
ried from  Paris,  under  the  pretense  of  restoring  them  to  their 
rightful  owners,  were  the  celebrated  Corinthian  horses  which 
had  been  brought  from  Venice ;  but  how  strange  an  act  of 
justice  was  this  to  give  them  back  their  statues,  but  not  to 
restore  to  them  those  fisu*  more  valuable  possessions,  their 
territory  and  their  republic,  which  were,  at  the  same  time, 
wrested  from  the  Venetians?  But  the  reason  of  this  was 
obvious :  the  city  and  territoiy  of  Venice  had  been  transfer- 
red to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  but  the  horses 
had  remained  the  trophy  of  France ;  and  Austria,  whilst  she 
was  thus  hypocritically  reading  this  moral  lesson  to  nations, 
not  only  quietly  retained  the  rich  and  ui^ust  spoils  she  had 
got,  but  restored  these  splendid  works  of  art,  not  to  Venice, 
which  had  been  despoiled  of  them,  the  ancient,  independent, 
r^ublican  Venice,  but  to  Austrian  Venice, — ^to  that  country 
which,  in  defiance  of  all  the  principles  which  she  pretended 
to  be  acting  on,  she  still  retained  as  a  part  of  her  own  domi- 
nions." On  an  examination  of  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  on  this  subject^  and  weighing  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  formation  and  spoiliation  of  the  rich 
museum  of  the  Louvre,  we  think  the  impartial  judge  must 
conclude,  either  that  such  works  of  art  are  legitimate  tro- 
phies of  war,  or,  that  the  conduct  of  the  allied  powers  in 
1815,  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  It  ia 
impossible  to  avoid  one  or  the  other  conclusion.  ( WheaiMij 
EUm.  InL  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  6;  Kenij  Com.  en  Am.  LaWyVoL 
1,  p.  93;  Vattel,  DroU  des  Gens,  Uv.  8,  ch.  9,  §168;  Martene, 
Nauveau  JBeeueO,  tome  2,  p.  6S2;  Life  of  JSamiUify  voLS^p. 
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404 ;  StfMQTfs  Viei^Adm.  JB^.^  p.  483 ;  AUMfi^  JBUt^  JBmr^j 
vol.  8,  p,  42 ;  LeCy  Ltfe  0/  Mtpolem^  yol.  1;  SeeUf  lAf^  qfN§f0- 
Um^  FoL  3,  pp.  58-68;  Z46^>  PoUtusal  Mhm,  b.  7,  §25.) 

§11.  Bdt  whatever  may  be  the  dedi^ibn  6f  the  question 
rteBt)ectlng  flie  right  of  the  ftonqadror  to  slexe  of  levy  txpon 
such  works  of  art  and  taste,  belonging  to  the  hostile  dtate,  as 
com^  nnddr  the  denomihiAtion  of  movable  or  personal  pro- 
perty, it  is  tiie  modem  us^ge,  and  one  which  has  acqaired  the 
force  df  law,  that  such  works  cannot  be  wikntonly,  or  unne- 
cessarily, destroyed,  and  that  all  structures  of  a  civil  charac- 
ter, ail  public  edifices,  devoted  to  civil  purposes  only,  all  tem- 
ples of  religion,  monuments  of  iart,  and  repositories  of  science, 
kre  io  be  es:empt  from  the  operations  of  war.  <<  If  the  con- 
queror," says  Kent,  "  makes  War  upon  monumeuts  of  art  and 
taiodels  of  taete,  he  violates  the  modem  usages  bf  war,  and  is 
tore  to  meet  with  indignant  resentment^  and  to  be  held  up 
to  the  general  scorn  and  detestation  of  the  world.*'  As 
exatnples  under  this  head,  we  may  refer  to  the  conduct  of  the 
British  forces,  in  1814,  in  destroying  the  capitol,  president's 
house,  and  other  civil  public  buildings^  a^d  the  naval  monu- 
ment at  Washington,  and  that  of  Blucher,  in  1815,  ib  destmy- 
ing  the  ornamental  trees  of  Paris,  and  planning  the  deetruction 
of  the  bridge  of  Jena,  and  the  pillar  af  Austerlits.  {PolMiy 
Imo  df  NcsUxmiy  sec.  6 ;  Kent,  Com.  €n  Am.  Lceu>^  vol.  1.  p.  98 ; 
Whiaton^  Elem.  InL  LmOj  pt.  4,  di.  2,  (  6 ;  Ameriean  State 
Ftipif^y  vol.  3,  pp.  693,  694 ;  Mansard,  ParUamefUary  DebaUs^ 
Tol.  80,  pp;  526)  527 ;  AliMny  JEBaL  of  Huropey  vol.  4,  p.  644 ; 
Oi88^igmy  SiaU  €k  la  Itestorationj  tome  2^  pp.  882, 866;  Ghtr- 
moody  BespaUihes^  ek^y  vol.  12,  pp.  818,  518 ;  J9efi9,  Buteeko 
Jniemaeional^  pt  2,  cap.  4,  §  6;  BiqUdmSy  Hereeh  JPub.ALy 
lib*  if  tit.  1,  oap.  12 ;  BurUomquiy  i>roU  ife  la  N0L  didea  Gensj 
tome  5,  pt  4>  ch,  7.) 

§  12.  Private  property  on  land,  is  now,  as  a  general  rule  of 
War,  exempt  from  seizure  or  confiscation ;  and  this  genenal 
exeinptito  ^xitends  even  to  cases  of  absolute  and  unqualified 
eon*que«t  Even  where  the  conquest  of  a  country  is  confirmed 
by  the  unccmditional  relitiquisbment  of  sovereignty  by  tiie 
ibrmw  owner,  there  eah  be  no  general  or  partial  transmute- 
tion  of  private  property,  in  virtue  of  any  rights  of  conqliest 
yhatlrluxKh  belonged  to  the  gtovemmebt  of  ttie  vanquished, 
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pMsw  to  the  viotorkms  state,  wbieh  tffea  takes  the  place  of 
the  fonaer  eovemgn^  in  reelect  to  the  right  of  eminent 
domain ;  but  private  rights,  and  private  prc^ertj,  both  mova- 
ble and  immovable,  are,  in  general,  anafi»eted  by  the  opera- 
tions of  a  war^  whether  eneh  operations  be  limited  to  mere 
military  occupation,  or  extend  to  complete  conquest.  Some 
mbdern  teit-writers — Hautefeuilld,  for  example, —  contend 
for  the  iancierit  rule,  that  private  property  on  land  is  subject 
to  siBizut'e  and  cbhfiscation.  They  are  uhdoubt^ly  correct 
with  respect  to  the  general  abstract  fight^  as  deduced  fr6m  the 
law  of  nature  and  ancient  practice ;  but  While  the  general 
right  continues,  mbdem  usage,  and  the  opinions  of  modem 
text-writers  of  the  highest  authority,  have  limited  this  right 
by  establiiihing  the  rule  of  general  exemption.  The  private 
property  of  a  sotereign,  id  considered  In  the  same  light  as 
that  of  any  other  individual.  {Paffendorfj  de  Jure  Nat  et 
Qeni,  lib.  8,  ch.  6,  §  20;  SefteTj  DhHi  Intetmiimil,  §  188 ; 
Isamberlj  AvmUs  Pol  el  Dip.  Int.,  p.  116 ;  Wheaion,  EUm. 
Alt  LaWy  pt.  4,  eh.  2,  §  5;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1, 
ppu  01-88;  VatUl,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  9,  §  18 ;  Kluber, 
Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  8§  250-253 ;  Mcertens,  Precis  du  Droit  des 
GenSy  §  282;  Poison^  Law  of  NationSy  sec.  6;  Doddeyy  Arm. 
Meg.y  1772,  p.  87 ;  Monningy  Law  of  NationSy  p.  186;  J5«Bo, 
Dereeko  Jkierrtaciffnaly  pt.  2,  xJap.  4,  §§  8,  6;  E^dmey  Derecho 
Pub.  Ini.y  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  12 ;  BautefstciffUy  Des  Nations  Neu- 
tresy  at  7,  A.  1.) 

$  18.  But  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  or  rather,  that  the  rule  itself  is  not,  by 
any  means,  absolute  or  universal.  The  general  theory  of 
warift,  as  heretofore  stated,  thjit  all  private  property  may  be 
taken  by  the  conqueror,  and  such  was  the  ancient  practice. 
Bnt  tiie  modem  csage  is,  not  to  touch  private  property  on 
Imd,  without  uiaking  compensation,  except  in  cettain  speci- 
&sd  casea.  These  exceptions  may  be  stated  under  thihee 
^general  heads :  1st,  eonfisoations  or  seizures  by  way  of  penalty 
fix-  mililiary  oflS^ses ;  2d,  forced  contributions  far  the  support 
^f  tbe  invading  annies,  0t  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses 
«f  maintainitig  order,  and  affording  protection  to  the  eoh- 
qtpesed  in^babitSMofts;  and  8d,  property  taken  on  the  field  of 
tettie^  or  ift  «toriifing  a  fortrec^  or  town«    {KeMy  Com.  on  Am. 
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Law  J  vol.  1,  p.  92 ;  Vaiiel,  Droit  des  OenSy  liv.  2,  ch.  8,  S§14T, 
165 ;  Folson,  Law  of  Nations^  sec.  6 ;  Martens^  Precis  da  DroU 
des  Qensy  §§  279, 280 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations^  p.  186 ;  BeUoj 
Derecho  Inlernacicrud,  pt  2,  cap.  4,  §§  8, 4 ;  Heffter^  Droit  Inter- 
national^  §  131 ;  JBauUfeuiUey  Des  Nations  Neutres^  lit  7.  ch.  1.) 

§  14.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  seize  upon  private  property, 
by  way  of  penalty  for  the  illegal  acts  of  individuals,  or  of  the 
community  to  which  they  belong.  Thus,  if  an  individual  be 
guilty  of  conduct  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  we  may  seize 
and  confiscate  the  private  property  of  the  ofiender.  So  also, 
if  the  offense  attach  itself  to  a  particular  community  or  town, 
all  the  individuals  of  that  community  or  town  are  liable  to 
punishment,  and  we  may  either  seize  upon  their  property,  or 
levy  upon  them  a  retaliatory  contribution,  by  way  of  penalty. 
Where,  however,  we  can  discover  and  secure  the  individuids 
so  offending,  it  is  more  just  to  inflict  the  punishment  upon 
them  only;  but  it  b  a  general  law  of  war,  that  communities 
are  accountable  for  the  acts  of  their  individual  members. 
This  makes  it  the  interest  of  all  to  discover  the  guilty  per- 
sons, and  to  deliver  them  up  to  justice.  But  if  these  indivi- 
duals are  not  given  up,  or  cannot  be  discovered,  it  is  usual  tp 
impose  a  contribution  upon  the  civil  authorities  of  the  place 
where  the  offense  is  committed,  and  these  authorities  raise 
the  amount  of  the  contribution  by  a  tax  levied  upon  their 
constituents.  {Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  92 ;  Vatiely 
Droit  des  0ms,  liv.  2,  ch.  8,  §  147 ;  ch.  9,  §  165 ;  Poison,  Law  of 
Nations,  sec.  6 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  279, 280 ; 
Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  134-186 ;  JBeUo,  Derecho  Inter- 
nacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §§  8,  4;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.^  lib. 
1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12;  Scott,  Proclamation  in  Mexico,  April  11th, 
1847 ;  Cong.  Doc,  80  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  56,  p.  127.) 

§15.  In  the  second  place  we  have  a  right  to  make  the 
enemy's  country  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
Troops,  in  the  enemy's  country,  may  be  subsisted  either  by 
regular  magazines,  by  forced  requisitions,  or  by  authorised 
pillage.  It  is  not  always  politic,  or  even  possible,  to  provide 
regular  magazines  for  tibe  entire  supplies  of  an  army  during 
the  active  operations  of  a  campaign*  Where  this  cannot  be 
done,  the  general  is  obliged  either  to  resort  to  military  requi- 
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flitionsy  or  to  entrust  their  sabBistence  to  the  troops  tbem- 
Belves.  The  inevitable  consequences  of  the  latter  system  are 
universal  pillage,  and  a  total  relaxation  of  discipline;  the 
lose  of  private  property,  and  the  violation  of  individual 
lights,  are  usually  followed  by  the  massacre  of  straggling 
parties,  and  the  ordinary  peaceful  and  non-combatant  inbab- 
itants  are  converted  into  bitter  and  implacable  enemies.  The 
system  is,  therefore,  regarded  as  both  impolitic  and  ungust, 
and  is  coming  into  general  disuse  among  the  most  civilized 
nations, — at  least  for  the  support  of  the  main  army.  In  case 
of  small  detachments^  where  great  rapidity  of  motion  is 
requisite,  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  for  the  troops  to 
procure  their  subsistance  wherever  they  can.  In  such  a  case, 
the  seizure  of  private  property  becomes  a  necessary  conse* 
quence  of  the  military  operations,  and  is,  therefore,  unavoid- 
able. Other  cases,  of  similar  character  might  be  mentioned. 
But  even  in  most  of  these  special  and  extreme  cases,  provi- 
sions might  be  made  for  subsequently  compensating  the 
owners  for  the  loss  of  their  property.  {PoUon^  Law  of  NationSy 
sec.  6 ;  Jominiy  Tableau  ArudyUque^  ch.  2,  sec.  1,  art.  13 ;  Kmt^ 
Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  92 ;  HaUecky  JElem.  Mil.  Art  and 
'SciencCy  ch.  4,  pp.  90,  91 ;  MarienSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSy  § 
280 ;  Mavningy  Law  of  NaUonSy  p.  136;  GardeUy  De  IHplomatiey 
liv.  6,  §  12;  BeUoy  Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §§  3,  4; 
HeffieTy  Droit  Intemationaly  §  131 ;  liiquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  Int. 
lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  Scotty  General  OrderSy  No.  358,  Nov. 
25th,  1847;  Scotty  General  OrderSy  No,  396,  Dec.  31st,  1847.) 

§  16.  In  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  Napoleon 
had  to  choose  between  methodical  operations,  with  provisi- 
ons carried  in  the  train  of  his  army,  or  purchased  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  regularly  paid  for,  and  irregular  warfare, 
supplying  his  troops  by  forced  requisitions  and  pillage.  The 
former  was  adopted  for  some  of  the  main  armies,  moving  on 
prescribed  lines,  and  the  latter  for  the  more  active  masses. 
Soult  and  Suchet,  in  favorable  parts  of  the  country,  suc- 
ceeded for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  in  procuring  regu* 
lar  supplies  tor  their  armies,  but  most  of  the  French  generals 
obtained  subsistance  for  their  troops  mainly  by  pillage. 
fTapoleon,  at  St.  Helena,  attributed  most  of  his  disasters  to 
the  animosities  thus  created  among  the  Spanish  people. 
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(Napoleon^  Mmm^  of  8L  Selem;  Ifapier  Penmstdar  PPiir, 
U  24,  oh.  6 ;  Jaminif  Tableau  Analj/tigw,  ob«  2,  Bee.  1;  Salleck^ 
MU.  Art  and  Science,  p.  91.) 

§  17.  TJpon  the  invasion  of  Mexico  by  the  armies  of  the 
United  States,  in  1846,  the  commanding  generals  were,  it 
first,  instructed  to  abstain  from  appropriating  prirote  pro* 
perty  to  the  public  use  without  purchase,  at  a  fair  price ;  but 
subsequently,  instructions  of  a  severer  character  were  issued. 
£t  was  said  by  the  American  eecretHiy  of  war  (Mr.  Marcy) 
that  an  invading  army  had  the  unquestionable  right  to  dra# 
its  supplies  from  the  enemy  without  paying  for  them,  and  to 
require  contributions  for  its  support,  and  to  make  the  enemy 
feel  the  weight  of  the  war.  He  fhrther  observed,  that  upon 
the  liberal  principles  of  civilized  warfiftre,  either  of  three 
modes  might  be  pursued  to  obtain  supplies  from  the  enemy ; 
Jirsty  to  purchase  them  in  open  market  at  such  prices  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  might  choose  to  exact ;  seccndy  to 
pay  the  owners  a  fair  price,  without  regard  to  what  they 
tiiemselves  might  demand,  on  account  of  the  enhanced  value 
resulting  from  the  presence  of  a  foreign  army;  and,  tiurdy  to 
require  them,  as  contributions,  withbut  paying,  or  engaging 
to  pay  therefor.  The  last  mode  was,  thereafter  to  be  adopted, 
if  the  general  Was  satisfied  that  in  that  way  he  could  get 
abundant  supplies  for  his  forces.  There  can  be  no  doilbt  of 
the  correctness  of  the  rules  of  war,  as  here  announced  by  the 
American  secretary,  but  the  resort  to  forced  contributions 
for  the  support  of  our  armies  in  a  country  like  Mexico,  under 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  war,  would  have  been,  at 
least,  impolitic,  if  not  unjust,  and  the  American  generals 
very  properly  declined  to  adopt,  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  the  mode  indicated.  -  It  would  undoubtedly  have  led 
to  innumerable  insurrections  and  massacres,  without  any 
corresponding  advantages  in  obtaining  supplies  for  tiie  Amer- 
ican forces.  (Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  92,  note ; 
Mr.  Marcy' s  Letter  h  Gm.  Taylor ^  Sept.  22d,  1846;  Jh  Gen. 
Scotiy  April  8d,  1847 ;  Omff.  Doc.y  80  Cmg.y  1  Sess.^  SemU  Ex. 
Doc.,  No.  1,  p.  668 ;  Seott  to  Marcy  yUay  20th,  1847  j  Omg.  Doe., 
80  Qmg.y  1  Sess.,  H.  JJ.,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  60,  p.  968;  Masm 
to  Gm.  Scatty  Sept.  1st,  1847;  Marcy  to  Gen.  Scotty  Oct  6th, 
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1847;  Oofng.  Doe.^  80  Om^r.,  1  Bm.^  S.  JR.,  Ms.  Boc.,  Ko. 
56,  pp.  195,  197 ;  Scott,  Oen.  Orders  No.  858,  Nov.  25th,, 
1847;  Scott,  Gen.  Orders  No.  895,  Dec.  81st,  1847.) 

§  18.  The  evils  resulting  from  irregular  req.uisitions:  and 
fora^ng  for  the  ordinary  supplies  of  ab  army,  are  ao  very 
great  and  so  generally  admitted,  that  it  has  become  a  recog- 
nized maxim  of  war,  that  the  commanding  officer  who  pei^ 
inits  indiscriminate  pillage,  and  allows  the  taking  of  private 
property  without  a  strict  accountability,  whether  he  be 
engaged  in  ofienmve  or  defensive  operations,  fails  in  his  duty 
to  his  own  government,  and  violates  the  usages  of  modem 
warfiEO^.  It  is  sometimes  alleged,  in  excuse  for  such  conduct, 
that  the  general  is  unable  to  restrain  his  troops ;  but  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law,  there  is  no  excuse ;  for  he  who  cannot  pre- 
serve order  in  his  army,  has  no  right  to  command  it.  In 
collecting  military  contributions,  trustworthy  troops  should 
always  be  sent  with  the  foragers,  to  prevent  them  from 
engaging  in  irregular  and  unauthorized  pillage;  and  the 
party  should  always  be  accompanied  by  officers  of  the  staff 
and  administrative  corps,  to  see  to  the  proper  execution  of  the 
orders,  and  to  report  any  irregularities  on  the  part  of  the 
troops.  In  case  any  corps  should  engage  in  unauthorized 
piliage,  due  reortitution  shoul<l  be  made  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  expenses  of  such  restitution  deducted  from  the  pay 
and  allowances  of  the  corps  by  which  such  excess  is  com- 
mitted. A  few  examples  of  such  summary  justice,  soon 
restores  discipline  to  th^  army,  and  pacifies  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  or  territory  so  occupied.  But  modify  and 
restrict  it  as  you  will,  the  system  of  subsisting  armies  on  the 
private  property  of  an  enemy's  subjects,  without  compensa- 
tion, is  very  objectionable,  and  almost  inevitably  leads  to 
cruel  and  disastrous  results.  There  is,  therefore,  very  sel- 
dom a  sufficient  excuse  for  resorting  to  it.  If,  howeVer,  the 
general  be  left  without  the  means  of  support,  or  if  the  nature 
of  his  operations  prevent  his  carrying  subsistence  in  the  train 
of  his  army,  or  of  purchasing  it  in  the  couutry  passed  over, 
his  conduct  becomes  the  result  of  necessity,  and  the  respon* 
flibility  of  his  acts  rests  upon  the  government  of  his  state, 
which  has  Mledto  make  proper  provisions -for  the  support 
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of  his  troops,  or  which  has  required  of  him  services  which 
cannot  be  performed  without  injury  and  oppression  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  hostile  country.  {Kerii^  Com.  an  Am,  Law^ 
vol.  1,  pp.  91,  92;  HaUeckj  Elem.  Mil.  Art  and  Science^  ch.  4, 
pp.  94,  95;  Manning^  Law  of  Nations^  p.  1S6;  Vattel^  Droit 
des  Gens,  liv.  S,  ch.  9,  §  165 ;  Moser,  Beytrdge,  etc.,  b.  8,  §266; 
HeffteTj  Droit  Iniemaiional,  §§  1S5,  186;  ffautefeuHle,  des 
Nations  Neutres,  tit.  7,  ch.  1 ;  Isambertj  Annales  Pol.  et  Dip. 
Int.,  p.  115.) 

§  19.  In  the  third  place,  private  property  taken  from  the 
enemy  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  the  operations  of  a  siege,  or 
in  the  storming  of  a  place  which  refuses  to  capitulate,  is  usu- 
ally regarded  as  legitimate  spoils  of  war.  The  right  to  private 
property,  taken  in  such  cases,  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
right  to  permit  the  unrestricted  sacking  of  private  houses,  the 
promiscuous  pillage  of  private  property,  and  the  murder  of 
unresisting  inhabitants,  incident  to  the  authorized  or  permit- 
ted sacking  of  a  town  taken  by  storm,  as  described  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  In  other  words,  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  tiik  to  property  acquired  by  the  laws  of  war,  and 
the  accidental  circumstances  accompanying  the  acquisition. 
Thus,  the  right  of  prize  in  maritime  captures,  and  of  land 
in  conquests,  may  be  good  and  valid  titles,  although  such 
acquisitions  are  sometimes  attended  with  cruelty  and  outrage 
on  the  part  of  the  captors  and  conquerors.  So  with  respect 
to  the  right  of  booty  acquired  in  battle  or  assault ;  the  acqui- 
sition may  be  valid  by  the  laws  of  war,  although  other  laws 
of  the  same  code  may  have  been  violated  by  the  general  or 
his  soldiers  in  the  operations  of  the  campaign  or  siege. 
{Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;  Phillimore  On  Int.  Law,  vol. 
8,  §  135 ;  Bdlo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt  2,  cap.  4,  §  4 ;  Heff- 
ter,  Droit  Intemacional,  §§  185,  136 ;  Ompteda,  Literatur  des 
Volk.,  §  309 ;  Moser,  Versuch,  etc.,  b.  9,  2,  p.  109 ;  Puffendorff. 
De  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  8,  ch.  6,  §  21.) 

§  20.  Towns,  forts,  lands,  and  all  immovable  property 
taken  from  an  enemy,  are  called  conquests;  while  captures 
made  on  the  high  seas  are  called  maritime  prizes;  but  all 
movables  taken  on  land  come  under  the  denomination  of 
booty.    All  captures  in  war,  whether  conquests,  prizes,  or 
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booty,  naturally  belong  to  the  state  in  whose  name,  and  by 
whose  authority  they  are  made.  It  alone  has  such  claims 
ag^nst  the  enemy  as  will  authorize  the  seizure  and  conversion 
of  his  property;  the  military  forces  who  make  the  seizures 
are  merely  the  instruments  of  the  state,  employed  for  this 
purpose;  they  do  not  act  on  their  individual  responsibility, 
or  for  their  individual  benefit.  They,  therefore,  have  no 
other  claim  to  the  booty  or  prizes  which  they  may  take,  than 
their  government  may  see  fit  to  allow  them.  The  amount 
of  this  allowance  is  fixed  by  the  municipal  laws  of  each  state, . 
and  is  difierentin  different  countries.  ( Valid,  Droit  dcs  GmSy 
liv.  3,  ch.  9,  %  164;  Kent,  Com.  an  Am.  Law/vol.  1,  p.  101; 
GroimSy  de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac,  lib.  8,  cap.  6;  The  JElsebe,  5  Bob. 
Bep.j  p.  173;  Home  v.  JEJarl  CarndeUf  2  H.  Black.  Bep.,  p.  683; 
JBeflo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §  4;  Heffter,  Droit 
IniemaOoTial,  §  125.) 

§  21.  Among  the  Bomans,  the  soldier  was  obliged  to  bring 
into  the  public  stock  all  the  booty  he  had  taken.  This  the 
general  caused  to  be  sold,  and  after  distributing  a  part  of  the 
produce  of  such  sale  among  the  soldiers  according  to  their 
rank,  he  consigned  the  residue  to  the  public  treasury.  It  is 
tjie  general  practice  in  modem  times,  under  the  laws  and 
ordinances  of  the  belligerent  governments,  to  distribute  the 
proceeds,  or  at  least  a  part  of  the  proceeds,  of  captured 
property  among  the»  captors,  as  a  reward  for  bravery,  and  a 
stimulus  to  exertioii.  In  France  the  prize  ordinances  fully 
provide  for  such  distribution.  In  Great  Britain,  the  statutes 
6  Anne,  c.  18,  and  c.  37,  vest  in  seamen  the  prizes  they  may 
take.  In  the  United  States,  the  statute  of  April  23d,  1800, 
and  subsequent  laws,  direct  the  manner  of  distributing  the 
proceeds  of  prizes  on  condemnation.  Where  captures  are 
not  so  granted  away,  they  enure  to  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment, on  the  elementary  principle  of  the  laws  of  war.  Some 
states,  in  their  municipal  laws,  distinguish  between  militaiy 
captures  and  prizes  at  sea;  in  international  law,  however, 
they  rest  on  the  same  principle.  Thus,  in  England  no  statute 
passes  with  respect  to  military  captures,  but  the  proceeds 
belong  to  the  crown,  and  are  distributed  according  to  the 
regulations  established  by  the  crown.  The  act  of  April  10th, 
1806,  establishing  rules  and  articles  for  the  government  of  the 
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armies  of  1^  United  States^  artie!e  fiflrf-efghty  requtres-  that 
*'all  pubKc  stofefi  taken  In  tbe  enemy's  camp,  towns,  Ibrls, 
or  magazines,  whether  of  artillery,  amnnition,  elo&ing^ 
fbrage,  or  provisions,  shall  be  secured  for  the  service  of  the 
United  States;"  hnt  no  provision  is  made,  as  in  the  case  of 
captnres  by  the  naval  forces,  for  distributing  soeh  oi^tored 
property,  or  its  proceeds,  among  the  captors,  ^^  as  a  reward 
for  braveiy  and  a  stimnlns."  This  act  simply  i^rms  the 
general  rule  of  intematlonar  law,  that  such  property  i»  to  be 
taken  for  the  government  under  whose  authority  the  capture 
is  made,  and  who  is  responsible  to  claimants  for  the  legality 
of  the  oapture.  '  Congress  may  direct  the  disposition  of  booty 
of  war,  either  by  distributing  it  among  the  captors,  as  is  done 
with  pmze  of  war,  or  by  transferring  it  to  the  treasury.  In 
the  absence  of  any  statute  as-  to  its  disposition,  it  is  used  and 
accounted  for  under  the  discretion  of  the  President,  as  com- 
mander*iu*chi0£  {KeaUj  Com.  on  Am.  Jmw^  vol.  1^  p.  101; 
W^eo/on,  RffportSj  vol.  2,  appendix,  p.  71;  Finck^  JXacoiarae 
on  Law  J  pp.  28, 178;  Brymer  v.  At/cms^  1 JK,  JBlacia.  Hep.  pp. 
189-191;  Alexander  v.  The  Duke  of  WeUingUm,  2  JRusa.  oai 
Mylne^  Rep.,  p.  86;  Oross  et  al.  v.  Harmony  16  Soward  Hep., 
p.  164;  Crossy  MUUary  Lowe,  p.  116;  BeUoy  Derecho  Inter'- 
naeicnaly  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §  4;  JSeffterj  DroU  Jntemationaly  §  185.) 

§22.  While  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  limit, 
fixed  by  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  to  our  right  to  appro- 
priate to  our  own  use  the  property  of  an  enemy,  or  to  sub- 
ject it  to  military  contributions,  there  is  no  doubt,  whatever, 
respecting  its  waste  and  useless  destruction.  This  ifr  forbid- 
den alike  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  rules  of  war.  But  if 
such  destruction  is  necessary  in  order  to  cripple  the  opera- 
tions of  the  enemy,  or  to  insure  our  own  success,  it  is  justifi- 
able. Thus,  if  we  cannot  bring  off  a  captured  vessel,  we 
may  sink  or  burn  it  in  order  to  prevent  its  fidling  into  tbe 
enemy's  hands;  but  we  cannot  do  this  in  mere  wantonnees* 
We  may  destroy  provisions  and  forage,  in  order  to  cut  off  the- 
enemy's  subsistence ;  but  we  cannot  destroy  vines  and  cat 
dowu  fruit  trees,  without  being  looked  upon  as  savage  barba- 
rians. We  may  demolish  fortresses,  ramparts^  and  all  struct* 
ures  solely  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  war;  but,  as  already 
stated^  we  cannot  destroy  public  or  {Hrivate  edifices  of  a  oivU 
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character,  temples  of  religion,  and  monnments  of  art,  unless 
their  destraction  should  become  necessary  in  the  operations 
of  a  siege,  or  in  order  to  prevent  their  affording  a  lodgment  or 
protection  to  the  enemy.    {Kentj  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1, 
pp.  92,  93;   Vattef^  DroU  des  Gms,  liv.  S,  ch.  9,  §§  167, 172 
Bnrlamaquiy  DroU  de  la  Nat  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  7 
Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  139 
Bello,  Derecho  Iniemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §  5;  Biquelme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  12.) 

§23.  There  are  numerous  instances  in  military  history 
where  whole  districts  of  country  have  been  totally  ravaged 
and  laid  waste.  Such  operations  have  sometimes  been  defen- 
ded on  the  ground  of  necessity,  or  as  a  means  of  preventing 
greater  evils.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  Italy  and  Spain 
justified  their  destruction  of  the  maritime  towns  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  which  had  become  mere  nests  of  pirates.  But  the 
sacldng  of  towns  and  villages,  and  delivering  them  up  to  a 
prey  to  fire  and  the  sword,  are  terrible  remedies,  which  are 
often  worse  than  the  evil  to  be  removed.  "Dreadful  extremi- 
ties," says  Vattel, "  even  when  we  are  forced  into  them ;  savage 
and  monstrous  excesses,  when  committed  without  necessity," 
Another  excuse  for  ravaging  a  district  of  country,  is  to  ren- 
der it  a  barrier  against  the  advance  of  an  enemy.  Thus,  the 
Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  laid  waste  an  extent  of  four  score 
leagues  of  his  own  territory,  to  check  the  advance  of  Charles 
the  Twelfth,  of  Sweden.  The  victory  of  Pultowa  was 
claimed  as  the  result  of  this  sacrifice.  Again,  in  1812,  the 
Russians  laid  waste  a  vast  extent  of  country,  and  burnt  their 
capital,  to  prevent  its  affording  a  shelter  to  the  French,  from 
the  rigors  of  a  Polar  winter.  The  disastrous  retreat  from 
Moscow  was  claimed  as  the  fruit  of  this  circumspection. 
"  Such  violent  remedies,"  says  Vattel,  "  are  to  be  sparingly 
applied;  there  must  be  reasons  of  suitable  importance  to  jus- 
tify the  use  of  them.  A  prince  who  should,  without  neces- 
sity, imitate  the  Czar's  conduct,  would  be  guilty  of  a  crime 
against  his  people;  and  he  who  does  the  like  in  an  ene- 
my's country,  when  impelled  by  no  necjessity,  or  induced  by 
feeble  reasons,  becomes  the  scourge  of  mankind."  {Vattel^ 
Xhvit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  8,  §  142;  ch.  9,  §§  166-172;  Kent, 
Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  92 ;  Dodslq/,  Ann.  Register,  1760; 
to 
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QeM  Mod.,  §J  262-268 ;  Pd^dA^  Law  ofMtians,  s^c.  6 ;  PhiU 
UtMnSf  On  Int.  Latby  vol.  8,  §  50;  Mwmingy  Loud  of  Nitit/nky 
p^.  188, 189 ;  Miquamey  3ef^eekO  Pub.  Int.,  Kb.  1,  tft- 1,  c^j). 
12 ;   Wheaton^  EUm.  InL  lAw,  )^i.  4,  ch.  2,  §  6.) 

§  24.  The  general  rule  by  wliicb  we  should  regillate  bur 
<$dn<iu<^t  toward  an  enetuy,  is  that  of  moderation^  and  on  no 
occasion  stould  *w^  unnecessarily  destroy  his  property.  "  The 
pillage  and  destruction  of  towns,"  says  Vattel,  "  the  devasta- 
ti6tt  of  th'd  opl^tt  cotintry,  rtivAging  arid  Betting  firt  i6  htms'es, 
^^  tiieaBured  no  1^66  odious  tod  detestable,  dh  ^very  occasitifi 
Whdi^  liiey  aw  evidently  |)ut  in  practice  without  absdlutt 
fieo^fi^ity,  Or  at  least  veiy  cogent  reaialons.  But  as  the  p6ip6^ 
tMtOJri»  of  6uch  butt^ageou^  deeds  might  4ttetnpt  t6  palliate 
Ifcem  tindeir  pretext  of  deservedly  punifehiiig  the  enemy,  be  It 
h^  Obiserv^d  that  the  niattlirttl  and  voluntary  law  of  natlonk 
doei^  i[|k>t  allow  uei  to  inflict  such  puhi^hiii^ntd,  except  fo^ 
M0rm6ud  effi^hses  against  the  law  of  nations,  )Btnd  ^ven  then, 
it  iA  glorious  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  huinahity  and  clemency, 
trfaeb  rigor  ift  liot  ab»6lutely  necessary.  Cicero  condemns 
ihe  conduct  of  his  countryihejti  in  destroying  Corinth,  t6 
aveihge  the  unworthy  treatment  offered  to  the  Roman  amba^ 
tttdoi^,  because  Rome  was  able  to  ia6sert  tiie  dignity  of  her 
mitilsters,  without  proceeding  to  such  extreme  rigor."  ( VaU 
m,  Drdii  des  GetiSy  liv.  8,  ch.  d,  §  1T8 ;  Kent,  Com.  oft  Am. 
iMOy  vol.  1,  p.  92 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  sec.  6 ;  BeUo, 
Berecho  InternJaHoml,  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  |6.) 

1 25.  An  English  court  of  admiralty,  as  will  be  shown  here- 
a^tisr,  does  not,  merely  of  its  own  inherent  powers,  exercise 
jurisdiction  of  questions  of  booty,  or  of  captures  made  oh  land 
by  miiitaiy  forces,  without  the  presence  and  cooperation  of 
ships  or  their  crews.  The  federal  courts  of  the  United  States 
have  never  decided  directly  upon  their  jurisdiction  of  such  a 
question,  but  from  the  similarity  of  English  and  American 
admiralty  and  prize  jurisdictions,  and  the  opinion  of  the  court 
in  the  case  of  The  Emubus,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  our 
prize  courts  are  Hmited,  in  this  respect,  the  same  as  those  of 
England.  It  hiEi^s  also  beeii  decided  in  England  that  a  municim. 
]^l  court  bas  ho  jhrisdictibh  of  cases  of  hostile  seizure ;  more- 
dver/ibat  me  circumtstance  of  thfe  jpliace  Where  the  seizure 
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vnm  misde  being  in  the  tittdisptrtedpOBftessioti  oPBritiflh  pow^F, 
witb  n  provisional  gorernment  and  organized  courts  of  jns^ 
tlee^  did  not  alter  the  character  of  the  transaction.  Wildmatt 
remarks :  ^  There  is  no  instance  in  history  or  law,  ancient  or 
modem,  of  any  question,  before  any  legal  judicature,  ever 
having  existed  ab6ut  it  [booty}  in  this  kingdom.  It  is  often 
given  to  the  soldiers  on  the  spot,  or  wrongfully  taken  by  them, 
contrary  to  discipline.  If  there  is  any  dispute  it  is  regulated 
by  the  commander-in-diief. '-  As  sudi  questions  do  not  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  either  courts  of  admiralty  or  of 
law,  they  must  be  ti^en  cognizance  of  by  &e  militaty 
tribunals,  and  be  governed  by  military  laws  and  regulationsi 
and  by  the  laws  of  war.  {Le  Gauz  v.  JBWm,  2  Dony.  JSfep.,  p. 
604;  Lindo  v.  Rodney ^^ Doug.  JBep.,  p.  118,  note;  Mptdnstom 
V.  Bedreeckmdj  Knap.  Rep.^  p.  816 ;  Alexander  v.  the  Dukt  of 
Wellington,  2  Buss,  and  Mylne  Bep.y  p.  86 ;  The  Two  Friendi^ 
1  Jftob.  Rep.,  p.  225;  The  JSmulous,  1  GaiHs.  Rep.,  p.  5«8.) 

^^6.  In  speaking  of  the  constitution,  authority  and  func* 
tiona  of  the  English  prize  court,  find  of  the  wisely  formed  and 
adn4i;ably  developed  code  of  admiralty  jurisdiction  and  rule^ 
of  procedure,  Mr.  Phillimore  remarks:  "It  is  not  surprising 
that  in  great  maritime  kingdoms,  the  jurisdiction  o^f  the 
admiral's  court  should  have  thrown  into  the  shade,  the  tri* 
bunal  of  the  general.  But,  that  the  latter  should  have  left 
such  &int  traces  of  its  origin  and  mode  of  procedure,  and 
should  so  soon  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  is  a  very  remai^sa* 
ble  fact  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence."  Mr.  Knapp,  in  a 
learned  note  to  his  report  of  the  great  case  of  the  Army  of 
the  Deccan,  argued  before  the  privy  council,  in  1888,  haa 
fihown  the  error  of  the  dicta  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Lindo  v. 
Rodney,  repeated  in  the  foregoing  extract  from  WUdman, 
that  "  there  is  no  instance  in  history  or  law,  ancient  cw  mo^ 
ern,  of  any  question  ever  having  existed  respecting  bootf 
taken  in  a  continental  land  war,  before  any  legal  judicatnm 
in  this  kingdom."  It  appears  from  this  note  of  Mr.  Enapf), 
that  in  Very  early  times,  in  England,  causes  respecting  booty 
were  determined  in  the  court  of  chivalry,  before  the  oonstobki 
and  marshal.  Lord  Hale  says :  '^In  matters  civil,  for  whkh 
there  is  no  remedy  by  the  common  laws,  the  mitHaiy  Jurist 
diction  continues  as  well  after  I2ie  war  "as  during  the  tlmtt'of 
3a» 
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it ;  for  that  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  constable  And  mar- 
shal stands  still,  notwithstanding  the  war  determines,  as  con- 
cerning right  of  prisoners  and  booty,  military  contracts, 
ensigns,  etc."  A  number  of  instances  are  cited,  where  the 
court  of  chivalry  took  cognizance  of  cases  of  goods  taken 
beyond  the  seas,  of  prisoners,  of  hostages,  ransom,  etc.,  and 
where,  during  the  minority  of  the  constable  of  England,  his 
authority  to  try  such  cases  was  delegated  to  others  by  spe- 
cial commission.  Since  the  time  of  Henry  VIH.,  when  the 
office  of  constable  of  England  ceased,  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
court  was  frequency  disputed,  on  the  ground  that  it  could  not 
be  held  before  the  earl  marshal  alone,  and  it  finally  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  desuetude.  The  last  case  tried  before  it,  was 
that  of  Sir  Henry  Blunt,  in  1787.  The  statute  of  18  Richard 
n.,  chapter  second,  limited  its  jurisdiction  to  cases  <' which 
canuoUbe  determined  by  the  common  law,"  and  in  its  pro- 
ceedings it  was  to  be  governed  by  "  the  customs  and  laws  of 
war."  {PhilUmorey  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §  127;  Lord  Halt, 
J)e  Ptaerogativa^  cap.  11,  §  8  ;  Lindo  v.  Rodney^  Douglas  Bep.y 
p.  598 ;  Army  of  the  DeccaUy  2  Knapp  JRep.^  pp.  149-151 ; 
Chambers  v.  Jennings,  7  Mod.  Rep.,  p.  127  ;  Oldis  v.  Donmille^ 
Shaw  Pari.  Cases,  p.  58 ;  Sir  H.  Blunts  Case,  1  Atkyn's  Rep., 
p.  296.) 

§  27.  As  no  action  can  be  maintained  in  an  English  court 
of  mvmeipal  law  with  respect  to  booly,  and  as  courts  of  admi- 
ralty  have  no  jurisdiction  of  the  matter,  the  inquiry  arises, 
what  became  of  this  jurisdiction  when  it  ceased  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  court  of  the  constable  and  marshal?  All  booty, 
as  before  remarked,  belongs  to  the  crown,  and  is  captured 
under  the  authority  of  the  crown.  The  crown  must,  there- 
fore, ultimately  decide  upon  the  legality  of  the  capture 
and  the  distribution  of  the  booty.  The  mode  in  which  it 
now  exercises  this  jurisdiction,  is  to  refer  the  claims  of  those 
who  petition  for  a  share  in  the  distribution,  to  the  lords  of 
the  treasury,  who  lay  down  the  principles  which  are  to  gov- 
ern the  case,  and  a  board  of  trustees  are  appointed  under  the 
royal  sign-manual  warrant  to  ascertain,  collect  and  distribute 
the  booty  according  to  the  scheme  which  has  been  approved 
and  sanctioned  by  the  crown.  The  privy  council  have  deter- 
mioied  that  they  will  not  exercise  jurisdiction  as  a  court  of 
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appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
treasury,  as  to  grants  by  the  crown  of  property  accruing  to 
it  by  virtue  of  its  prerogative.  They,  however,  have  advised 
the  crown,  as  in  the  case  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan,  to  allow 
the  lords  of  the  treasuiy  to  hear  council  upon  points  arising 
between  the  claimants  and  the  trustees,  as  to  what  shall,  or 
shall  not,  be  considered  legal  booty.  By  the  statute  of  1888, 
the  privy  council  were  authorized  to  hear  or  consider  any 
matter  referred  to  them  by  the  crown,  and  to  advise  thereon ; 
and  the  statute  of  1840,  extends  the  jurisdiction  of  the  high 
court  of  admiralty  to  all  matters  and  questions  concerning 
booty  of  WOT,  or  the  distribution  thereof,  which  it  shall  please 
the  crown,  by  the  advice  of  the  privy  council,  to  refer  to  the 
judgment  of  said  court,  and  in  all  matters  so  referred,  the 
court  shall  proceed  as  in  case  of  prize  of  war^  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  shall  be  binding  upon  all  parties  concerned. 
It,  therefore,  appears  that,  although  an  English  prize  court, 
as  such,  has  no  jurisdiction  of  cases  of  booty,  the  high  court 
of  admiralty  may  decide  such  matters  and  questions  concern- 
ing booty  as  shall  be  referred  to  it  by  the  crown  with  the 
advice  of  the  privy  council.  {PhUUmorej  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  8, 
§§  129-135;  The  Army  of  the  Deecan,  2  Kmq>p.  jRep.,  p.  106 ; 
Sir  Jos.  ScarleU,  AU'y  Gm%  1  Knapp.  Bep.,  p.  867 ;  Mphinr 
atone  v.  Bedreeehund,  1  Knapp.  Bep.^  pp.  860-861;  Case  of  the 
Buenos  Ayres,  1  Dod.  Bep., p. 29;  Statutes,  1888, Sand 4:  WUL 
iv,  c.  41,  8.  4 ;  StaMes,  1840,  8  on^  4  Vic.,  c.  65, 8.  22.) 
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EKSirrS  PROPKBTT  ox  THS  HIQH  SZJiS. 


tJOVVfiltTS. 

1 1.  Distinctipn  between  enemy's  pzopertj  on  land  uid  on  the  hifth  seas — 13. 
Opinions  bfKably  and  others  —  {3.  UhaTailable  «iteAi|>U  to  bba&ge  f^ 
ked%  ntle— {4.  iHffietolties  ih  its  appMciitlon— f5.  Ow^endiip  at  tnae  cf 
«kptniT*-(  6.  Itule  *l  to  eoQpigtiee — {  T.  Contmcft  and  sUpneni  mad^lp 
^otevplatioii  of  war —  28.  Contract  made  im  peace  «nd  ahlpinent  in  war 
«^|  9.  if  Wth  be  made  in  tune  of  t>eace  —  { 10.  Shipment|  with  risk  on 
Viettti^l  coiislgn'ee — J 11.  If  neutral  consli^or  becbnie  an  enemy  dnrtag 
YOj^—flt.  A^eptanceintrMisitn  bynentral  ooaiigiiee-*]  le.  CkaxH^ 
of  ownership  by  stoppage  in  transitu  —  {  14.  National  character  of  goods — 
2  16.  Transfer  of  enemy's  ships  to  neutrals — { 16.  Rules  of  such  transfer — 
{17.  Character  of  ships  and  goods,  how  deduced  —  {  18.  Effect  of  secret 
liens  —  {19.  Documentary  proofs  of  ownership  —  {20.  Laws  of  different 
states —  {21.  Decisions  of  French  prize  courts  —  {22.  Exemption  of  res- 
sels  of  discorery — {  23.  Of  fishing  boats  —  {  24.  In  cases  of  shipwreck,  etc. 

§  1.  While  ^^  the  progress  of  oivilization  has  slowly  but 
ooDstantly  tended  to  soften  the  extreme  severity  of  the  ope- 
rations of  war  by  land,"  says  Wheaton,  ^^  it  still  remains 
unrelaxed  in  respect  to  maritime  warfieire,  in  which  the  pri- 
vate property  of  the  enemy,  taken  at  sea  or  afloat  in  port, 
is  indiscriminately  liable  to  capture  and  confiscation.  This 
inequality  in  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  war,  by  land  and 
by  se%  has  been  justified  by  alleging  the  usage  of  consider- 


fjfg  piivi^t^  9tQ§^y^  wbw  cap1tttr»4  in  cift^  jj^l^en  J^  Atoim^ 
M  A<^^d<  /  ^^4  the  W9\]  ^owfi  p^  0iat  ep^triba^oii^  s^ 
^ri«4  WW  t^rritp^es  oc^Qupied  by  ^  hostile  W»y,  ua  Uw  of 
^  ge^^T^\  cop^G^tio^  ftf  jtjie  prqp^jl^  belonging  to  tip  inhftfe- 
itfMitfi ;  %ni  th^  <;^  o|^e/3t  pf  ii|raw  fey  laud  being  f^fmm^^U 
-pr  the  |^Qq9iBitip9  <#  jti^mtcwiy  to  be  ^ice^iMged  a§  ^  eqwiyft- 
J^nt  fe?r  otfear  t^pfj^ry  lo^U  tk^  *^g^  /af  the  yi^p  fo?  tho^f 
iFhp  ^^  jto  be  hip  aubj^Qt^  natnrftljy  f)B8tfain.#  Jum  frpin  tM 
ji^^«i#e  pf  hi^  ^xt^ewe  rights  in  jbhj^  p^i^uUr  j  vhprjaajB,  t^^ 
pigect  of  ip^tiiiMd  ^ar  ip  tjb^  desfructioi;!  of  fhjd  enei^y'ji  coipr 
merce  and  navig^tjpp,  th^  sp^ircep  and  ii^ew/s  of  hia  nay^ 
power — ^which  object  can  only  be  ajttained  hj  the  capt^r^  and 
confiscation  of  private  property."  (  Wfieatorij  Elm.  Lit  Law. 
pt  4,  ch.  2^  §  T;  Poison^  Law  of  Nations^  sep.  6;  MauiefeuiUcy 
jpes  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  7,  chs.  1,  2  ;  Martens^  Pf^  du  Droit 
des  Oens^  §  281 ;  Ortolan^  Diplomaiie  de  la  Mer.^  liv.  8,  ch.  2  ; 
Manning^  Law  if  Nqiioiis^  p.  136  ;  BeJlo^  J)erecho  Intmuicionai, 
pt.  2^  cap.  4,  §  2 ;  Seffier,  Droit  Intematioml^  §  187 ;  Riquelme. 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.^  lib.  1,  tit.  2 ;  Jovffroy^  Droii  Mariixfrit^  pp. 
57,  et  seq. ;  Pando^  Derecho  Intemacionaty  p.  412  ;  Nau^  Volkerr 
s^echty  g§  265,  et  seq. ;  WUd/nm^  Int.  paw^  vpl.  2^  p.  118,  et 
jpeq. ;  Ih  Steck,  Vermchy  etc.^  pp.  171^  et  seq. ;  Merlin^  Ppp^- 
UnrCj  vfirb.  Prices  JUdritimes ;  Dailoz,  Repertoire^  verb.  Prices 
Maritimes;  pistoye  ^t  Duveriy^  Des  prises^Xit^  1,  ph.  1.) 

{  2.  SeTjerai  of  .tfa«  ableak  ^iitia^ntal  writer^  oppose  tthia 
diBtinctiou  on  principle.  The  ^hh  Mably  ady9cated  an 
<eatixe  freedom  of  cpmmeceial  inteccaoiae  in  iwar,  ev^ 
between  thie  9nbj^ts/of  the  beUigarent  powMB^  Jiid  Emeri- 
^D,  yielding  to  the  argnmantB  of  4he  Abbt^  expresaeB  an 
-eameat  deaire  that  the  laws  of  war  nuky  be  modified  .or 
changed  accordingly.  Others,  again,  jbhiBk  i^at  the  cljiange 
should  <ext»Bd  only  to  the  Adoption  of  the  principle  iibat  i^- 
vato  ^property  on  tiie  high  i^eae  should  1^  subject  .to  t|ie  iSama 
jraies  in  war  aa  priyate  pisoperty  on  land;  withont  any  modi- 
fication of  the  law  of  w^r  nespeoting  iihe  oommerciiat  .int^r- 
.oounse  of  snhjleets  of  tiie  beHigerent  pow£f«.  IlApo^on,jxi 
bis  memoirs,  dictated  f,t  fit  Helena,  «ayfi:  '^B  est  i.  desiiqr 
xpi  'on  temps  vienne,  oil  les  memesdde^s  fil»6ralesjs'ent6iid6iit 
#or  la  ^erre  do  xi^er,  «t  que  les  armies  Aavwles^e  deux  fpda- 
fSances  pnisaeiit •#  bafctre ^saos dooporlieii i,  la  oonfiaoatum 
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des  navires  marchands,  ct  sane  faire  constitaer  prisonniera 
de  guerre  de  simple  matelots  dn  commerce/'  etc.  The  great 
advantages  which  England,  by  means  of  her  naval  superiority, 
has  derived  from  the  capture  of  private  property  upon  &e 
high  seas,  have  tended  very  much  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
rigor  of  the  ancient  rule  of  commercial  warfare,  while  other 
nations  have  adopted  more  liberal  principles  and  views  in 
war  upon  land, — by  which  the  interests  and  happiness  of 
the  human  race  have  been  greatly  promoted.  {Emeriganj 
des  AssuranceSj  ch.  12,  §  19 ;  McMy^  Droit  Public^  etc.,  ch. 
f  12,  p.  808 ;  Napoleorij  MemoireSy  etc.,  tome  8,  ch.  6.) 

§  3.  The  government  of  the  United  States  proposed  to  add 
to  the  first  article  of  the  "declaration  concerning  maritime 
law,"  made  by  the  conference  of  Paris,  April  16th,  1856,  the 
following  words;  "and  the  private  property  of  the  subjects 
or  citizens  of  a  belligerent  on  the  high  seas  shall  be  exempted 
from  seizure  by  public  armed  vessels^of  the  other  belligerent, 
except  it  be  contraband."  As  already  stated,  this  proposi- 
tion, although  favorably  received,  has  not  been  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  the  powers  represented  in  that  conference,  and 
even  if  it  had  been,  it  would  bind  only  those  who  adopted  it, 
in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  could  not  affect  the 
general  rule  of  international  law  on  that  subject.  It  may 
therefore  be  stated  as  the  existing  und  established  law  of 
nations,  that,  when  two  powers  are  at  war,  they  have  a  right 
to  make  prize  of  the  ships,  goods,  and  effects  of  each  other 
upon  the  high  seas;  and  that  this  right  of  capture  includes 
not  only  government  property,  but  also  the  private  property 
of  all  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  belligerent  powers,  and  of 
their  allies.  Whatever  bears  the  character  of  enemy's  prop- 
erty (with  a  few  exceptions  to  be  hereafter  noticed),  if  found 
upon  the  ocean,  or  afloat  in  port,  is  liable  to  capture  as  a 
lawful  prize  by  the  opposite  belligerent.  {Pisioye  ei  Duverdjf, 
Des  PriseSy  tit  1,  ch.  1;  HatUefeuUUy  Des  Nations  NeutreSj  tit 
7,  ch.  1;  WheatoHj  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  7;  Wh&aiony 
On  OaptureSy  App.,  p.  817 ;  Keni^  Com.  an  Am.  Law,  vol.  1, 
p.  78;  Duer^  On  Insuraneej  vol.  1,  p.  416;  Pclsan,  Law  of 
Nations^  sec.  6 ;  BeUo^  Dereeho  Intemaeioncdj  pt  2,  cap.  4,  §  2; 
mquelmej  Dereeho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  2,  caps  12, 18;  Jtartens, 
Presis  du  Droit  des  Qens,  §  28;  Ortotot,  DipUmatiede  la  Mer^ 
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Hv.  8,  cb.  2;  Hefftety  Droit  Intemationatj  §  187;  Hmitefeuitlej 
Des  Nations  Neutres^  tit  7,  chs.  1,  2;  Jovffroyy  Droit  Mariitme^ 
p.  67,  et  seqr. ;  Pando^  Derecho  Pub.  Int.^  p.  412 ;  WtWman, 
Int  LaWy  vol.  2,  p.  118,  et  seqr.;  Merlin^  Beperioirej  verb. 
Prise  Maritime;  Manning^  Law  of  Nations^  p.  186;  DaUoz, 
Bepertoirej  verb.  Prises  Maritimes;  Azvniy  Droit  Maritime,  tome 
2,  ch.  4;  Marcy,  Letter  to  Count  Sartiges,  July  28th,  1856; 
De  Cussy,  Presis  Historique,  ch.  12 ;  Gardner,  Institutes,  ch.  15.) 

§4.  Notwithstanding  the  clearness  and  apparent  simplicity 
of  this  rule,  there  is  frequently  great  difficulty  in  its  applica> 
tion  to  particular  cases.  Where  the  question  turns  solely 
on  the  evidence  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  is  attended  with 
no  other  difficulties  than  those  which  usually  belong  to  a 
judicial  investigation  of  tacts;  but,  in  numerous  cases  where 
the  facts  are  admitted  or  clearly  proved,  questions  of  much 
difficulty  arise  as  to  their  legal  import  under  the  laws  of  war, 
and  the  rules  by  which  prize  courts  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
governed.  War  establishes  very  different  relations  between 
parties  from  those  which  exist  in  the  ordinary  transactions 
of  trade  and  pacific  intercourse,  and  from  those  new  relations 
arise  new  duties  and  new  obligations.  Hence  the  rules  which 
govern  the  decisions  of  prize  courts,  under  the  law  of  nations, 
with  respect  to  the  ownership  of  property,  widely  differ,  in 
many  respects,  from  those  which  obtain  in  time  of  peace  in 
the  courts  of  civil  or  common  law.  This  renders  necessary 
a  special  examination  of  the  law  of  prizes,  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  many  nice  and  refined  distinctions  in  the  application 
of  that  law.  {Duer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  420,  421 ;  Kent, 
Com,,  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  74;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional, 
pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  1;  Hefter,  Droit  International,  §  139;  Merlin^ 
Repertoire,  verb.  Prise  Maritime;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  Des  Prises, 
tit.  6;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer.,  liv.  3;  Massi,  Droit 
Commercial,  liv.  2;  Hautefeuille,  Des  Nations  Neuires,  tit.  7.) 

§  5.  For  example,  the  legality,  or  illegality  of  the  capture 
of  goods  upon  the  high  seas,  will  frequently  turn  upon  the 
question  of  ownership  at  the  time  of  capture ;  for  when  pro- 
perty is  shipped  from  a  neutral  country  to  an  enemy's,  or 
from  an  enemy's  country  to  a  neutral,  the  question  of  its 
national  character,  whether  it  is  neutral  or  hostile,  eau  only 
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bfi  (jlrt(»TOi(ped,  by  iw^^Ttf^iuipg  whether  t^e  H^t  9i  p«pperi^, 
at  %\^  tHtt^  of  sbip«x0»t  was  vcirt^d  iu  the  §WpppF  Pr  i^i^  t^P 
cpiwigwe.  If,  i;>  ord^r  tp  d^teiroifie  i)m  queatiop,  we  weij© 
to  rpfer  00I7  to  tb^  ruJes  ^3tft]bli^h^  by  conrtp  of  .ciy^l  w4 
common  Iftw,  we  aUpuld  1?^  Iw-bje  to  foiw  an  .^p^Dfl^ua  ^o^- 
djasioo,  09  th^^  rul^s  difer  in  so^)Le  jr^pept?  ^m  thpw  wjiieji 
|Bppvern  courts  of  pwe,  whilei,  in  otjj^rs,  tJjLey  ftre  pre9^el|r 
tbe  sftme  in  all  courts-  (JKen^,  Com,  m  4w.  ,i^i  vol.  1,  pjj. 
86,  87 ;  Duevy  on  Insurance^  vol.  1.  p.  421 ;  Pisioye  ei  Duverdy^ 
Prises  MaritimeSy  tome  1,  cb.  1 ;  PhiUimorCj  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  8, 
S  485 ;  The  Packet  cf  BiJboa,  2  Eob.  Rep.,  p.  886 ;  The  Vrawo 
Margareihiy  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  886 ;  The  Anna  Carihertnja^  4  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  107;  Ihe  Danckebaar  Africariy  1  Rob.,  Rep.  p.  107.) 

§  6.  Tbe  general  rule  pf  law,  both  international  fii^d  oivjOl^ 
pr  common^  is,  tbat  goods  in  the  course  of  transpprt^t^piii 
from  one  place  to  another,  if  they  are  shipped  on  account  m4 
at  the  risk  of  the  consignee,  in  consequence  of  a  prior  ordetr  p^ 
purchase,  are  considered  as  his  goQ4»  during  the  voyage- 
The  master  of  a  ship,  who  receives  gpod^  that,  by  th^  ^ilj 
of  lading,  are  exjpressed  to  be,  find,  iu  fact,  ,ve,  shippjed  o^ 
account  of  the  consignee,  becomes,  by  th^  very  act,  tbengeut 
of  that  consignee,  so  that  the  delivery  Jp  him  ha?  the  aanou^ 
efiect  in  vesting  the  property,  fis  a  delivery  tp  his  principal. 
Hence,  goods  in  transitu  from  a  neutral  country  tp  ft  belligerr 
ent,  if  they  are  to  be  delivered  to,  ^nd  tp  become  the  pro- 
perty of  a  belligerent  immediately  on  their  Arrival,  ar^  con- 
sidered as  his  goods  during  the  voyage,  in  ifitf^e^  «nd  subject 
to  capture  and  confiscation.  This  gener^  rule,. 93  to  the 
effect  of  a  delivery  of  goods,  to  the  master,  for  a  fo^igu  pur- 
chaser, may,  both  by  the  civil  ^d  common  law,  be  varied  by 
an  express  stipulation  between  the  parties,  or  by  the  uoMe 
of  a  particular  trade«  If  the  parties  agree  that  the  payine^ 
for  the  goods  shall  be  contingent  upon  their  lu^tual  deliveiy 
at  the  foreign  port,  the  whole  risk  of  the  voyage  being  cast 
upon  the  shipper,  and  the  contract  of  saile,  until  a  delivery, 
being  incomplete  tind  executory,  the  goods,  during  the  isoy- 
age,  in  judgment  of  law,  remain  the  property  of  tSie  shipper. 
So,  if  the  prevailing  usage  of  a  particular  trade  casts  the  ri^k 
upon  the  consignor,  'the  delivery  to  the  master  is  not  regarded, 
in  law,  as  a  delivery  to  the  consignee ;  for  such  a  usage  pre- 
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wppovef  tb0  g«M9»]  iigceem^  of  the  mercliAQt^  ^og^ged 
W  ^^  trad«  tp  wUch  it  refera.  3at  neither  of  these  exeep- 
iiops  to  the  geoeral  rule^  that  the  delivery  to  the  lOMter,  ji# 
the  agent  of  th^  cppaif^ee,  is  a  deliTeiy  to  the  prmoipal,  }$ 
«4nutte(l  ia  ewrt9  of  p^ize^  for  the  ve^  conclusiye  rea^oii, 
tibati  to  pennit  ffoods,  m  time  of  war,  to  he  cooaidered  tib^ 
{ffopert^r  of  the  neutral  conjugnor,  instead  of  the  enemj  <^Qn- 
nignee,  merely  on  the  gi!o^ud  that  the  ^rmer  ^d  lussismed 
^e  risk  of  traneportattoi^  woold  at  oj^e  pat  an  exid  to  cap- 
tores  of  enemy's  property  on  the  high  ^as.  On  eTSiy  con- 
templation of  a  war,  la  the  cona^ments  of  goods  from  neur 
tral  ports  to  an  QQaemy's  cpuntry^  the  risk  of  transportation 
weuld  he  laid  on  the  coneignor^  and  the  right  of  c^ture 
^^iwuld  he  completely  frnstoted^  Hence,  says  Sir  William 
^^tt|  that  pert  of  the  contract  laying  the  risk  of  trausporta- 
ikmii  iu  time  of  war^  npon  the  neutral  consignor.,  is  invalids 
or  rathei^  as  the  c^^tor  has  sil  the  rights  which  belong  to  the 
wemy,  his  taking  possession  is  considered  equivalent  to  an 
actoal  deliver  to  the^neo^  coneignee.  The  for^igoing  nde 
o^(&e  prize  courts  of  England,  that  i>roperty  consigned  ti^y 
and  tp  becon:^  thte  property  of  au  enpeiny,  upon  arrival^  cav- 
iqpt  be  pK>tected  by  the  nemtralitgr  ^f  the  shipper,  has  beesi 
e^s^licitly  recognized  and  acted  4ipon  by  the  prize  courts  ef 
t))f  United  States,  and  approv:ed  by  Amerioan  writers  of  the 
kijl^hest  authority*  ITo  ease  directly  in  point  has  yet  been 
.deeiited  bj  the  /snp»evQe'oourt  of  the  United  States,  hut  the 
doctrine  kaa  been  aiffirm.ed  in  analagous  eases,  resting  sub- 
stantially on  the  same  grounds ;  and  JVir.  Justice  Stoiy,  in 
the  United  States  circuit  court,  says,  "  that  in  time  of  war, 
property  shall  not  be  permitted  to  change  character  in  its 
transit,  nor  shall  property  consigned  to  become  the  property 
of  an  enemy  upon  its  arrival,  be  protected  by  the  neutrality 
of  the  shipper.  Such  contracts,  however  valid  in  time  of 
peace,  are  considered,  if  made  in  war,  or  iu  contemplation 
of  war,  as  infringements  of  belligerent  rights,  and  calculated 
to  introduce  the  grossest  frauds.  In  fact,  if  they  could  pre- 
*vail,  not  a  single  bale  of  enemy's  goods  would  ever  be  found 
upon  the  ocean-*^  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  commentaries, 
says,  that  "  property  shipped  from  a  neutral  to  the  enemy^s 
country,  under  a  contract  to  become  the  property  of  the 
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enemy  on  arrival,  may  be  taken,  m  transitOy  ae  enemy's  proi 
perty ;  for  capture  is  considered  as  delivery.  The  captor,  by 
the  rights  of  war,  stands  in  the  place  of  the  enemy.  The 
prize  courts  will  not  allow  the  neutral  and  belligerent,  by  a 
special  agreement,  to  change  the  ordinary  rule  of  peace,  by 
which  goods  ordered  and  delivered  to  the  master,  are  consid- 
ered as  delivered  to  the  consignee.  All  such  agreements 
are  held  to  be  constitutionally  fraudulent,  and,  if  they  would 
operate,  they  would  go  to  cover  all  belligerent  property  while 
passing  between  a  belligerent  and  a  neutral  country ;  since 
the  risk  of  capture  would  be  laid  alternately  on  the  consignor 
or  consignee,  as  the  neutral  factor  should  happen  to  stand  in 
one  or  other  of  these  relations."  A  contrary  doctrine  has 
been  held  by  the  courts  of  the  state  of  New  York,  but  as  the 
decisions  of  state  courts  are  not  of  authority  in  questions  of 
prize,  the  rule,  as  decided  by  Justice  Story,  must  be  regarded 
as  established  in  the  United  States.  •  {Duer,  On  Insurance 
vol.  1,  p.  478,  note  8 ;  Kent^  Com.  on  Am*  LaWy  vol.  1,  pp. 
86,  87 ;  The  Ann  Green,  1  GaUis  Rep.,  p.  291 ;  The  Drcmees^  1 
GaUis  Rep.j  p.  460 ;  The  Sally  Griffiths,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p,  802 ; 
Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  98,  99 ;  Abbot,  On  Shipping,  p. 
826;  Ludlow  v.  Bourne,  1  John.  Rq>.,  p.  1 ;  De  Wo{f  v.  N.  T. 
Ins.  Co.,  20  John.  Rep.,  p.  214 ;  The  Venus,  8  Oranch.  Rep.^ 
pp.  268,  276 ;  The  Merrimack,  8  Oranch.  Rep.,  pp.  817,  827 ; 
The  Mary  and  Susan,  1  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  26 ;  The  San  Josl 
Indiano,  1  Wheaton  Rep.,  pp.  208, 212 ;  The  Frances,  8  OroMh. 
Rep.,  p.  188;  IlsUy  v.  Stubbs,  9  Mass.  Rep.,  p.  66;  Chandler 
V.  Sprague,  6  Met.  Rep.,  p,  806.) 

§  7.  This  rule  is  not  confined  to  cases  where  the  contract 
and  shipment  are  made  in  time  of  actual  war.  If  they  are 
made  in  time  of  peace,  but  in  contemplation  of  war,  and  with 
the  manifest  intention  of  protecting  the  property  from  hostile 
capture,  they  are  equally  a  fraud  upon  the  belligerent  power 
to  which  the  right  of  capture  belongs ;  and  the  reasons  for 
the  rule  of  the  prize  courts,  in  cases  of  contract  made  in  time 
of  actual  war,  given  by  Sir  William  Scott  and  Justice  Story, 
in  their  decisions,  and  by  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  commenta- 
ries, are  equally  applicable  to  contracts  made  in  time  of  peace, 
but  m  contemplation  of  war.  We  do  not,  however,  find  any 
decision  directly  on  this  point;  but  the  view  of  this  question 
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.taken  by  Mn  Dmbt  seems  to  he  fully  sustained  by  the  reason- 
ing of  the  courts  in  the  cases  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
the  foregoing  paragraph.  If  goods  contracted  for,  and  shipped 
in  time  of  actual  war,  are  liable  to  capture  on  the  ground  of 
fraud  upon  the  rights  of  a  belligerent,  assuredly  the  same 
rule  would,  for  the  same  reason,  apply  to  the  same  transac* 
tions  made  with  the  same  intention,  in  contemplation  of  war. 
{Duer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  478 ;  The  Arm  Oreen,  1  Gallis. 
Sep.,  p.  291 ;  The  Frances,  1  GaUis.  Rep.,  p.  450 ;  Ludloxo  v. 
Brown,  1  Johns,  Bep.,  p.  1 ;  De  Wolf  v.  N.  Y.  F.  Insurance 
Co.,  20  Johns.  Rep.,  p.  214 ;  2  Ckmen  Rep.^  p.  56 ;  Kent,  Com. 
en  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  87 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  100, 
et  seq.) 

§  8.  And  if  the  contract  is  made  during  a  peace,  and  not 
in  contemplation  of  war,  but  the  shipment  be  made  after  hos* 
tilities  have  commenced,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the  war, 
the  private  agreement  of  the  parties,  by  which  the  neutral 
consignor  assumes  the  risk  of  delivery,  will  not  be  permitted 
to  affect  the  rights  of  the  capturing  belligerent.  For  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  consignor,  and  within  his  power,  in  this  case, 
equally  as  in  the  former,  to  guard  himself  from  a  contingent 
loss  arising  from  capture,  by  requiring  a  proper  security  from 
the  consignee.  Without  such  security,  he  was  not  bound  to 
make  the  shipment  at  all,  since,  as  the  contract  was  not  made 
in  expectation  of  a  war,  so  material  a  change  in  its  risks,  as 
contemplated  by  the  parties  in  making  the  contract,  would 
absolve  him  from  its  execution.  ( Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
p.  99 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  428,  424 ;  The  SaUy,  8 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  800,  note ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p. 
87 ;  The  Frances,  1  GaJUis.  Rep.,  p.  445;  The  Frances,  8  Oranch. 
Rep.,  pp.  886,  869 ;  The  Anna  Catharina,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  112.) 

§  9.  But  where  the  shipment  of  the  goods,  as  well  as  the 
contract,  laying  the  risk  on  the  neutral  consignor,  are  both 
made  in  time  of  peace,  and  not  in  contemplation  of  war,  the 
legal  ownership  which  was  in  the  consignor,  at  the  inception 
of  the  voyage,  remains  in  him  until  its  termination.  The 
property  of  the  consignor  is  not  divested  in  favor  of  a  belli- 
gerent, by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  before  the  arrival  of 
Sie  goods,  by  which  tfie  foreign  consignee  becomes  an  ene- 
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iny.  The  eutn^  rtile  applies  t^erd  the  coAsl^of,  kt  Whose 
risk  the  shipment  was  made,  is  a  subject  of  the  belligerent 
eaptor,  the  reason  of  the  exemption  being  equally  applicable 
to  his  case.  Again,  if  the  contract  and  shipment  be  made  In 
time  of  peace,  and  not  in  contemplation  of  war,  and  the  risk 
be  laid  on  the  neutral  consignee,  the  property  being  in  the 
consignee,  not  only  by  the  rules  of  the  civil  and  common  latr, 
but  also  by  the  law  of  nations,  the  goods  are  e!Sempt  from 
capture.  80,  also^  if  the  consignee  be  a  subject  of  the  beiK« 
gerent  captor,  for  the  delivery  to  the  can4er  is  regarded  as 
the  delivery  to  the  consignee,  and  the  goods  are  neither  ene- 
my's goods,  nor  goods  in  unlawful  trade  with  the  enemy. 
Both  the  contract  and  shipment  were  lawfully  made,  and  ne 
rule  of  war  being  violated  by  the  sutiject  in  acquiring  the 
ownersliip  of  the  prc^erty,  or  in  their  removal  from  tbe  coun- 
try, then  friendly  but  now  hostile,  the  character  of  the  goods 
is  not  changed  during  the  voyage,  and  tjhey  are,  therefore,  not 
liable  to  condemnation.  ( Wildman^  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  pp^  98» 
100 ;  D¥£Tj  Ok  Inmranee,  vol.  1,  p.  421 ;  77te  Anna  OaUharina^ 
4  Bob.  Hep.,  p.  107;  The  Saily,  3  JRob.  £q>^  p.  800»  jiote; 
The  Atlas,  3  Mob.  Bep^  p.  299.) 

§10.  And,  again,  where  the  goods  are  shipped  by  an 
enemy  consignor,  during  the  war,  and  under  a  prior  sale,  or 
an  unconditional  contract  of  sale,  tbe  property  so  shipped 
vests  absolutely  in  the  neutral  consignee,  by  delivery  to  the 
master,  and,  if  otherwise  innocent,  and  tbe  title  remains 
unchanged,  it  is  exempted  from  capture  during  the  voyage. 
Tbe  reason  is  obvious :  the  neutral  violates  no  duties  toward 
one  belligerent  by  trade,  otherwise  lawful,  with  the  opposing 
belligerent;  and  tbe  only  question  is  that  of  ownerabip, 
which,  by  the  supposition,  is  in  tbe  neutral  consignee.  But, 
as  a  neutral  cover  is  the  common  device  by  which  bellige- 
rent interests  are  sought  to  be  protected,  shipments  of  this 
character  are  watched  with  peculiar  jealousy,  and  the  clearest 
evidence  of  ownership  in  the  consignee  is  not  unreasonably 
required,  ''it  is  not  sufBcient,"  says  Mr.  Duer,  '^to  estab- 
lish the  title,  that  the  bilb  of  lading  and  the  invoice  are  in 
the  name  of  tbe  consignee,  and  express  the  shipment  to  be 
made  on  his  account  and  risk^  for  these  documents  are  indis- 
pensable to  give  even  the  appearance  of  neutral  ownership. 
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It  tiitlM  be  ^6Wii  by  i^h&t  tti^tid  thd  title  WM  A<^qtiit^d.  1¥ 
it  iB  Alleged  that  thd  goods  had  been  {yftid  for,  the  payment 
xtLtAt  be  jproVed.  If  the  goods  lire  olaimed  under  a  contract 
of  sale,  containing  {)rovifiiond  for  futnrd  payment,  or  nnd^r 
at  ord^r  for  their  shipment^  the  contract,  or  order,  must  be 
produced,  imd  innst  itpp^ar  to  b«  absolute  and  unconditional, 
iM)  ad  to  bind  the  (Consignee  positively  to  the  acceptance  of 
a^  gobds,  and  to  take  from  the  consignor  any  right  or  power 
to  reclaim  them,  (unless  in  the  sole  event  of  the  insolvency 
6f  th^  consignee,)  previous  to  their  Arrival.  If  any  election 
i^  given  to  the  consignee,  or  any  po^er  of  direction  or  con- 
trol id  retain^^d  by  the  consignor,  the  goods  continue,  In  thd 
judgment  of  liw,  the  property. ot  th6  consignor,  and,  its 
Atich,  tire  lifeblfe  to  capture  during  the  voyage."  This  doc- 
'  trine  has  been  clearly  established  by  the  British  courts  of 
admirJalty,  and  affirmed  by  th6  supreme  court  of  the  XTnlted 
States,  tt  may  be  well  to  illustrate  this  doctrine  by  particu- 
lar ckses.  Thus,  where  an  American  merchant  bad  ordered 
certain  goods  from  Holland,  then  at  war  with  JSngland,  and 
the  Butch  merchant)  instead  of  sending  the  goods  to  him 
directly,  shipped  them  on  his  own  account  to  a  third  person, 
and  directed  his  correspondent  not  to  deliver  over  the  bill  of 
lading  unless  payment  was  provided  for  in  a  satisfactory 
thiinucr,  it  was  held  that  the  goods,  which  were  captured 
an  the  voyage,  remained  the  property  of  the  consignor,  and 
as  such  were  liable  to  condemnation.  So,  where  the  goods 
were  shipped  under  a  positive  order  from  the  claimant,  but 
tie  shippers,  with  a  view  to  their  own  security,  had  the  bill 
of  lading  altered  so  as  to  be  transferrable  to  their  own  order, 
Sir  William  Scott  held  that  the  goods,  being  still  under  the 
dominion  of  the  shipper,  and  subject  to  his  control,  the  own- 
ership was  not  legally  changed,  and  upon  this  ground  con- 
demned the  cargo  as  the  property  of  the  enemy  shipper. 
( Wildmany  Int.  LaWj  vol.  2,  p.  108 ;  Ikterj  On  Insurance^  vol. 
1,  pp.  427,  428 ;  The  Aurora,  4  Hob.  Hep.,  p.  219 ;  The  Noyd^ 
Gedaehty  2  Bob.  Rep.y  p.  18,  note;  The  Josephine^  4  Rob.  Mep.^ 
p.  26;  The  OaroUna,  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  804;  The  Mmimaak,  8 
Oroafich.  Rep.,  p.  328;  The  Veimi,  8  Lranch.  Rep.^  p.  2T£; 
Abboiy  On  Skipping,  p.  326.) 

S 11.  iThe  laaime  considerations  apply  where  tiie  shipmeiit 
is  made  in  time  of  peace  by  a  neutral  consignor  who  becomes 
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an  enemy  before  the  completion  of  the  voyage,  although 
there  does  not,  perhaps,  exist  the  same  grounds  of  suspicion 
as  when  the  consignor  is  an  enemy  at  the  time  of  shipment. 
Nevertheless,  the  courts,  even  in  this  case,  require  the  clear- 
est evidence  of  neutral  ownership.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  The  Frances.  Shortly  previous  to  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in 
1812,  a  merchant  of  Glasgow  shipped  several  bales  of  goods 
to  certain  merchants  in  New  York,  and  both  the  bill  of  lading 
and  the  invoice  were  in  the  names  of  the  latter,  and  expressed 
the  shipment  to  be  on  their  account  and  risk.  It  appeared, 
however,  by  a  letter  found  on  board,  that  the  consignor,  in 
making  the  shipment,  had  exceeded  the  order,  so  that  the 
consignees  were  in  effect  released  from  any  obligation  to 
accept  the  goods,  and  by  this  letter  he  gave  them  an  election  < 
to  take  the  whole  of  the  shipment,  or  none,  as  they  pleased 
The  goods  were  captured  on  the  voyage,  after  war  had  been 
declared,  by  an  American  privateer,  and  were  condemned 
as  enemy's  property.  In  another  case  of  the  same  kind,  dur- 
ing the  same  war,  the  bill  of  lading  expressed  the  goods  to 
be  shipped » by  a  house  in  Liverpool,  unto  and  on  account  of 
certain  merchants  in  New  York,  and  the  invoice,  signed  by 
a  manufacturer  in  Manchester,  described  the  goods  to  be 
consigned  to  the  claimants,  but  did  not  specify  on  whose 
account  and  risk.  And  in  a  letter  to  the  consignees  enclosing 
the  invoice,  he  said  "  the  goods  are  to  be  sold  on  joint  account, 
or  on  mine  alone."  The  goods  were  accordingly  condemned 
as  the  property  of  the  shipper.  ( Wildman,  Int  Law^  vol.  2, 
p.  113 ;  JDueTj  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  427-481 ;  Wheaton^ 
On  Captures^  pp.  89,  90 ;  The  Frances^  8  Oranch  Bep.y  p.  854 ; 
The   Venus,  8  Oranch  Rep.,  p.  275.) 

§  12.  Where  goods  are  shipped  by  an  enemy  consignor  to 
a  neutral  consignee,  not  under  a  prior  order,  but  with  the 
expectation  that  they  will  be  received  on  the  terms  proposed, 
if  they  are  in  fact  accepted  by  the  consignee  previous  to  the 
capture,  it  was  held,  by  Sir  William  Scott,  that  his  acceptance 
vests  and  perfects  his  titie,  and  that,  upon  proof  of  the  &ct, 
the  property  will  be  restored.  To  exempt  the  property  from 
capture,  however,  the  acceptance  must  be  absolute  and  uncon- 
ditional.   The  transaction  is  then   construed  in  the  same 
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acoonnt  aiid  at  his  risk:  The  saihe  point  had  ptreviousfy 
beeh  raised  in  tlie  supreme  cdnrt  of  die  United  States,  bdt  as 
th^  acceptance  in  the  case  decided  was  partial  and  oondi<*^ 
tional^  the  oourt  expressly  declined  to  consider  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  had  the  a<;ceptance  been  absolute.  {KenJb, 
Om.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1^  p.  87;  Dm^t,  On  Insitrmuxi  vol.  1^ 
pp.  485^  485;  The  Oouime  MarianM,  1  Eiiw.  Eep.^  p.  846 ; 
Tht  Ihxneisy  9  Oranck  JSep:,  p.  185;  WUdnian;  InL  Iam^  vol. 
2,  p.  112.) 

§18.  Every  consignor,  riot  only  at  common  law,  but  by  a 
rule  of  the  general  mercantile  law,  has,  in  idertain  c^es,  a 
control  over  the  shipment,  which  is  technically  called  a  righf 
of  stoppage  in  transitu;  that  is,  a  right  to  countertnand  the  bill 
of  lading,  and  re  possess  himself  of  the  goods,  at  any  time 
after  their  shipment  and  belbre  their  arrival  at  their  destined 
port  The  only  case  in  which  this  right  of  stoppage  ifi  trdiii- 
situ  can  be  legally  exercised,  under  the  laws  of  war,  is,  iii  th^ 
expectation,  confirmed  by  the  event,  of  the  insolvemcy  of  the 
consignee.  If  the  consignee,  i)revious  to  the  arrival  of  the 
goods,  communicate  to  the  consignor  bis  deterinination  not 
to  receive  or  pay  for  the  goods,  these  fkcts  are  deemed  equi- 
valent to  actual  insolvency.  But  a  revocation  of  the  coti- 
signment,  from  fears  of  the  insolvency  of  the  consignee, 
which  are  not  confirmed  by  the  event,  is  not  deeined  sufflcieni 
to  change  the  ownership.  The  effect  of  this  right,  when  duly 
exercised,  is  to  save  the  property  from  its  liability  to  capture, 
^here  the  consignment  is  made  from  a  neutral  to  an  4nemy ; 
and  to  incur  that  liability,  where  the  consignment  is  made 
from  an  enemy  to  a  neutral.  ( WUdmanj  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  p. 
107;  Duevj  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  433,  434;  Ahhot,  On  Ship- 
ping,  p.  365;  Emerigon,  TraiU  des  Assurances,  ch.  11,  sec.  S; 
The  Qmstancia,  6  Mob.  Sep.,  pp.  324,  880 ;  Thoende  termer,  6 
Mob.  Rep.,  p.  329,  note ;  BUis  v.  tiunt,  8  Term  £tq>:,p.  4j5Sf; 
Oppenheim  v.  JEtussell,  8  Bos.  and  PuU.  Hep.,  p.  484;  iMton  v. 
Sbloman,  8  Bos.  and  Pull.  Rep.,  p.  682 ;  Coxe  v.  Mai'dm,  4 
Bast  Rep.,  p.  2ll.) 

$  14.  But  these  cases  are  properly  exceptions  to  the  general 
and  well  settled  rule  of  the  Engli^Ai  admiralQri  thaty  in  tima 
ix 
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of  war,  fhe  national  character  of  property  cannot  be  clianged 
by  a  transfer  to  a  neutral  during  the  transportation.  That 
which  was  enemy's  property  at  the  commencement  of  the 
▼oyage,  remains  liable  to  capture,  until  its  arrival  at  the  port 
of  destination.  Nor,  is  the  application  of  the  rule  confined 
to  a  transfer  in  actual  war.  If  it  appear  that  the  immediate 
motive  of  the  transfer,  although  made  in  time  of  peace,  was 
the  expectation  of  war,  and  that  this  fsust  was  known  to  the 
purdiaser,  the  contract  is  held  to  be  equally  invalid,  as  against 
the  belligerent  whose  right  of  capture  was  meant  to  be  evaded. 
"These  rights,  however,"  saysMr.Duer,  "are an  apparent  dif- 
ference in  the  mode  of  applying  the  rule  in  these  cases.  In 
the  latter,  positive  evidence  of  the  intentions  of  the  parties  Ib 
plainly  required ;  but,  in  the  first,  the  fact  of  a  transfer  is 
regarded  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  intended  fraud."  This 
doctrine  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  its  full  extent,  by  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  The  rule  of  admiralty, 
in  these  and  other  cases  which  we  have  mentioned,  is  different 
from  that  of  common  law,  and  its  vindication  is  rested  on  the 
ground  that  its  adoption  is  necessary  to  the  prevention  of 
fraud.  A  change  in  the  national  character  of  the  owner, 
during  the  voyage,  is  not  allowed  to  change  the  hostile 
character  of  property  m  iTansiJta.,  If  he  was  an  enemy  at  the 
commencement  of  the  voyage,  the  property  is  condemned, 
notwithstanding  he  may  have  become  a  subject  of  the  cap- 
turing power  previous  to  the  capture.  A  Dutch  ship,  owned 
and  claimed  by  merchants  residing  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  was  captured  on  a  voyage  from  Batavia  to  Holland, 
nearly  two  months  after  the  inhabitants  of  Good  Hope,  under 
the  capitulation,  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  British  crown, 
and  had  become  British  subjects.  Their  ship  was  condemned, 
on  the  sole  ground  that,  "  having  sailed  as  a  Dutch  ship,  her 
character  during  the  voyage  could  not  be  changed."  The 
propriety  of  this  decision  has  been  seriously  questioned. 
Although  the  character  of  property  is  not  permitted  to  be 
varied  in  transitu^  from  hostile  to  friendly,  or  neutral,  so  as  to 
exempt  it  from  capture  and  confiscation,  nevertheless,  if  it 
be  neutral  or  friendly  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage, 
its  character  may  be  so  effectually  altered  before  its  termina- 
tion as  to  ensure  its  condemnation.    As  a  general  rule,  no 
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matter  what  its  character  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage, 
if  its  owner  is  an  enemy  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  the 
seizure  is  lawful  and  confiscation  a  necessary  consequence. 
Its  fiEite  is  determined  by  the  real  or  constructive  character  of 
its  ownership  at  the  time  of  seizure;  by  its  real  character, 
if  hostile  at  the  time  of  capture,  and  by  its  constructive 
character,  if  neutral  or  friendly  when  seized,  but  hostile  at 
the  commencement  of  the  voyage.  The  rights  of  the  cap- 
tors are  vested  at  the  time  of  the  seizure,  and  cannot  be 
divested  by  any  subsequent  change  in  the  national  cha- 
racter of  the  owner.  Previous  to  adjudication,  the  owner 
may  have  become  a  neutral,  an  ally,  or  a  subject,  but  in 
neither  capacity  can  he  claim  exemption  from  confiscation 
of  property  seized  while  he  was  an  enemy.  Nor,  to  warrant 
a  condemnation,  is  it  in  all  cases  necessary  that  the  owner 
should  be  an  actual  enemy  at  the  time  of  capture.  If  the 
seizure  is  provisionally  made  in  contemplation  of  hostilities, 
a  subsequent  declaration  of  war  has  a  retroactive  effect,  con- 
verting the  neutral  or  friendly  owner  into  a  public  enemy, 
and  the  precautionary  seizure  into  an  act  of  war.  The  sei- 
zure is  at  first  regarded  as  provisional,  or  rather  an  act  of  an 
equivocal  character,  to  be  determined  by  subsequent  events. 
I^  in  the  language  of  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  the  dispute  terminates 
in  a  reconciliation,  the  seizure  is  regarded  as  a  mere  civil 
embargo;  but  if  war  follow,  it  impresses  upon  the  original 
seizure  a  direct  hostile  character.  But  this  particular  point 
has  been  discussed  in  another  chapter.  (Duer,  on  Insurance, 
vol.  1,  pp.  441-444;  Vattel,  Droit  des  0ms,  liv.  2,  ch,  18,  § 
342 ;  ChMy  Com.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  60,  61 ;  PhiUimore,  On  InU 
Law,  vol.  8,  §  21 ;  Wheaion,  Elera.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  1,  §  4 ; 
The  Bodes  Lust,  5  Bob.  Bep.,  pp.  233-250;  The  Diana,  6 
Bob.  Bep.,  p.  60;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  101, 102.) 

§  16.  The  transfer,  in  time  of  war,  of  the  vessel  of  an  enemy 
to  a  neutral,  is  a  transaction,  from  its  very  nature,  liable  to 
strong  suspicion,  and  consequently  is  examined  with  a  jeal- 
ous and  sharp  vigilance,  and  subjected  to  rules  of  a  peculiar 
strictness  in  the  prize  court  of  the  opposite  belligerent 
Nevertheless,  neutrals  have  a  right  to  make  such  purchases 
of  merchant  vessels,  when  they  act  with  good  faith,  and,  con- 
•eqaeiit}y>the  belligerent  powers  are  not  justified^  by  the  law 
•le 
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of  nations,  in  attempting  to  prohibit  sncli  transfers  by  a  sweq^ 
ing  interdiction,  as  was  done  in  former  years  by  both  the 
Fi'ench  and  English  governments.  Ordinances  of  this  char* 
acter  foim  no  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  and,  conseqnentiy, 
ere  not  binding  npon  the  prize  conrts,  even  of  the  country  by 
which  they  are  issued.  Kevertheless,  where  the  sale  is 
daimed  to  have  been  made  byan  enemy  to  a  neutral,  itl  time 
of  war,  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  its  motives,  nature  and 
t^rms  should  be  an  object  of  the  most  searching  inquiry-  The 
temptation  to  fiiaud,  in  such  cases,  is  so  great  that  the  entire 
transaction  should  be  most  strictiy  examined,  otherwise  the 
Opposing  belligerent  might  be  deprived  of  his  just  Hghts  of 
capture.  Hence  courts  of  admiralty  have  established  veiy 
severe  rules  respecting  such  transfers.  {Abreu^  Traiado  de  las 
PresaSy  cap.  6,  §  8;  WUdmany  InL  LaWj  vol.  2,  p.  84;  Ptniget^ 
Droit  Maritimej  tome  1,  p.  469;  DneTj  On  Insurance^  vol.  1, 
pp.  444,  445;  Wfteattrnj  On  Captures,  appen.,  p.  886;  PMtti' 
morCy  On  InL  Law,  vol.  8,  §  486 ;  SimtefmiHej  Droit  its  Natixms 
Nmires,  tit  11,  ch.  2 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  §  284; 
Oushingj  Opinions  U.  S.  Aifys  Otnl.y  vol.  6,  p.  688 ;  JRayneval 
Droit  de  la  NaJtUTty  liv.  8,  chs.  14, 16 ;  Ths  Seeks  Qtschvnsltrny 
4  jRob.  Rep.y  p.  100;  The  Minerva,  6  Bob.  JBg>.,  p.  899 ;  The  Argo^ 
1  Rob.  Bep.y  p.  168.) 

§16.  These  rules  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  The 
sale  of  an  enemy's  vessel  to  a  neutral  purchaser,  to  be  valid, 
must,  in  all  cases,  be  absolute  and  unconditional.  The  titie 
and  interest  of  the  vendor  must  be  completely  and  abso- 
lutely divested.  If  there  is  any  covenant,  condition,  agree- 
ment, or  even  tacit  understanding,  by  which  he  retains  any 
portion  of  his  interest,  the  entire  contract  is  vitiated,  and, 
in  iQtemational  law,  regarded  as  void.  Thus,  if  the  vendee 
is  bound  by  a  condition  to  restore  the  vessel  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war;  or,  if  the  vendor  retains  a  lein  upon  the  vessel, 
for  the  whole  6t  a  part  of  the  purchase  money,  the  transfer 
IB  held  to  be  c<^orable  and  void.  Even  where  the  sale  is 
ostensibly  absolute,  if  the  vessel  continues  under  the  control 
and  management  of  her  former  owner^  and  in  the  same  trade 
and  navigation  in  which  she  was  previouriy  employed,  these 
dreumstances  are  deemed  conclunvo  evidence  of  a  fhm- 
dalmt  inteftt  to  cover^  under  the  name  of  a  neatraly  thepiop^ 
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erty  of  an  euemy,  and  the  contract  is  necessarily  adjudged 
to  be  invalid.  So,  also,  if  tliie  central  vendee,  althon^ 
residing  himself  in  a  neutral  comitty,  continued  to  employ 
the  vessel  constantly  in  the  trade  of  the  countiy  to  which 
she  belonged,  she  is  as  thoroughly,  incorporated  in  ahostila 
commerce,  as  if  she  bad  never  been  transferred.  The  inferenee 
fixnn  these  circumstances  is  not  to  be  rdsisted,  that  the  sol^ 
object  of  the  transfer  was  to  enable  the  vesseil  to.  cavry  on  thei 
enemy's  trade  without  a  liability,  imd,,  consequently,  that  the 
sale  wise  collosive,  and  a  meditated  fraud  upon  beUigereni 
rights.  But,  in  these  cases,  condemnation  would  follow  from, 
the  hostile  character  impressed  upon  the  vessel  by  the  trade 
in  which  she  is  employed,  even  if  the  transfer,  were  to  b^ 
considered  as  in  itself  valid.  I^  says  Sir  William  Scott,,  a: 
neutral  chooses  to  engage  himself  in  the  trade  of  a  belliger- 
ent nation,  he  must  be  content  to  bear  $11  the  consequences 
of  the  speculation ;  if  he  confines  himself  exclusively  to  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  an  enemy's  country,  he  is  liable  to 
be  considered  an  enemy,  in  respect  to  tdie  vessel  so  employed. 
If  a  merchant  vessel  of  an  enemy  shelters  itself  from  hostile 
pursuit  in  a  neutral  port,  and  on  account  of  tiie  difficulty  or 
impossibility  of  escape,  is  there  sold,  it  has  been  contended 
that  such  sale  is  a  violation  of  belligerent  rights ;  but  thd 
purchase  of  a  neutral,  under  such  drcumstances,  if  bonafde^, 
b  considered  valid,  and  sustained  by  courts  of  prb^e.  But 
not  so  with  respect  to  the  purchase  of  an  enemy's  ship-of-war, 
under  like  circumstances,  for  it  is  held  that  neutrals  cannot 
purchase  ships-of-war  from  either  of  the  belligerents.  It  has 
been  held  by  the  British  courts  of  prize,  that  a  ship  cannot 
change  h6r  character  in  transitu^  and  that  a  transfer  to  a  neu- 
tral, notwithstanding  tiie  bona  fdes  of  the  transaction,  wilt 
not  exempt  her  from  capture  and  condemnation.  This  doc- 
trine is  sustained  by  the  dicta  of  Mr.  Justice  Stoiy,  in  The  Ann 
Oreen  and  The  Drancis^  but  the  question  has  not  been  directly 
decided  in  our  courts.  It,  therefor^,  remidns  a  debatable 
poinlr  with  lis.  Such  is  a  summary  of  the  rules  adopted  by 
the  British  prize  courts  witin  respect  to  the  transfer  of  ships 
dflring  the  war,  {torn  one  of  the  belligerents  to  a  netitral.  Bo 
far  as  they  conform  to  the  rules  of  evidence  and  logical' 
proof,  established  by  the  practice  and  consent  of  the  natibns^ 
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of  Christendom,  they  are  obligatoiy,  and  can  neither  be 
resisted  nor  disputed.  But,  beyond  this,  they  have  no  force 
as  rules  of  international  law.  For  no  belligerent  nation  can 
impose  upon  a  neutral  its  regulations,  or  dictate  to  such  neu- 
tral unusual  rules  of  evidence,  or  arbitrary  means  of  proof. 
In  other  words,  if  a  neutral,  who  has  purchased  a  vessel 
from  a  belligerent,  holds  such  vessel  by  a  title  valid  by  the 
law  of  nations,  he  cannot  be  deprived  of  it  by  a  prize  court, 
because  he  does  not  prove  his  ownership  according  to  the 
arbitrary  and  unusual  i*ules  of  evidence  which  that  court  may 
adopt.  If  the  sale  be  valid,  it  cannot  be  annulled  by  any 
rules  which  a  belligerent  nation  may  see  fit  to  prescribe 
for  itself,  but  which,  by  the  law  of  nations,  are  not  obliga- 
tory upon  neutrals.  ( WUdman,  InL  LaWy  vol,  2,  pp.  84,  et 
seq. ;  PhiUimore^  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  p.  486 ;  Duery  On  Insur 
ranccy  vol.  1,  pp.  44ft-448;  Klubery  Droit  des  GenSy  §  284; 
Baynevaly  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  GenSy  liv.  8,  chs.  14, 15 ;  7  A« 
Ncydt  Gedachty  2  Bob.  Rep.y  p.  187,  note;  The  Seeks  Geschuns- 
terTiy  4  Bob.  Bep.y  p.  100;  The  Vigilantiay  1  Bob.  Bep.y  p.  1; 
The  Embderiy  1  Boby  Bep.y  p.  16 ;  The  Jemmy y  4  Bob.  Bep.y  p. 
81 ;  The  ArgOy  1  Bob.  Bep.y  p.  168 ;  The  Vrow  Hermimiy  1  Bob. 
Bep.y  p.  163 ;  The  Endravghty  1  Bob.  Bep.y  pp.  18, 19 ;  The 
JUinervay  6  Bob.  Bep.y  pp.  896,  899 ;  The  OmnibuSy  6  Bob.  Bep.y 
p.  71 ;  The  Packet  de  Bilboay  2  Bob.  Bepy  p.  188.) 

§17.  It  follows,  from  the  rules  of  decision  heretofore 
announced,  that  the  character  of  property  on  the  high  seas, 
whether  vessels  or  goods,  results,  as  a  general  rule,  fix)m  the 
character  of  their  owners,  or  those  who  are  regarded  in  inter- 
national law  as  the  owners.  If  such  owners  are  hostile, 
friendly  or  neutral,  according  to  the  particular  rules  of  law 
applicable  to  the  state  of  war,  their  property  is,  in  general, 
to  be  considered  hostile,  friendly  or  neutral,  and  as  such,  is 
subject  to,  or  exempt  from,  capture.  The  laws  of  war  appli- 
cable to  ownership  are,  as  before  remarked,  diflFerent  fix)m 
those  which  apply  in  time  of  peace,  and  hence  what,  by  the 
latter,  would  be  considered  the  property  of  a  neutral,  will 
not  unfrequently  by  the  former,  be  regarded  as  the  property 
of  an  enemy.  But  there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule,  that  the  character  of  property  on  the  high  seas 
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reflnlts  from  that  of  its  owner,  for  the  property  of  neutrals, 
sabjects,  and  allies,  is  not  nnfrequently  impressed  with  a  hos- 
tile character  from  the  circumstances  of  its  locality,  use,  etc 
Thus,  ships  are  deemed  to  belong  to  the  countiy  under  whose 
Jlag  and  pass  they  sail ;  at  least,  this  circumstance  is  conclu- 
sive, as  against  the  party  who  takes  the  benefit  of  thetn, 
although  they  do  not  bind  other  partieSy  as  against  him.  80, 
a  ship  belonging  to  a  neutral  owner  may  acquire  a  hostile 
character  from  the  trade  in  which  she  engages,  or  some  par- 
ticular act  which  she  may  do.  The  same  may  be  said  with 
respect  to  proprietoiy  interests  in  cargoes,  although,  in  gene- 
ral, goods  have  the  same  national  character  as  their  owners ; 
yet  liiey  sometimes  have  impressed  on  them  a  hostile  charac- 
ter while  their  owners  are  friendly  or  neutral,  sometimes  from 
their  origin,  character,  or  use,  and  sometimes  from  the  acts 
of  their  owners,  of  the  ship  in  which  they  are  carried,  or  of 
the  master  in  charge  of  them.  These  questions  will  be  more 
particularly  discussed  in  the  following  chapters,  and  more 
especially  in  that  on  the  determination  of  national  character. 
{WUdmaTij  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  93,  94;  BellOy  Derecho  Interr 
nacioiudj  pt  2,  cap.  5,  §  1 ;  PhUlimorej  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  8, 
§§485,  487;  The  VigOantiOy  1  Bob.  Rep.,  pp.  1, 19,  26;  The 
Vrow  Anna  CaiharinOy  6  Bob.  Bep.^  p.  161 ;  The  Magnus^  1 
Bob.  Bep.j  p.  81 ;  The  Fortimay  1  Dod.  Bep.,  p.  87 ;  The  Success^ 
1  Dod.  Bep.y  p.  181;  The  PrmcessOy  2  Bob.  Bep.j  p.  49;  The 
Anna  OatherinOy  4  Bob.  Bep.y  p.  107 ;  The  Bendsborgy  4  Bob. 
Bep.y  p.  121 ;  The  Oommerceny  1  Wheaton  Bep.y  p.  882 ;  The 
PhosniXy  5  Bob.  Bep.y  p.  20;  The  Dree  Gebroeders,  4  Bob.  Bep.^ 
p.  282.) 

§  18.  In  determining  the  national  character  of  property, 
courts  of  prize  generally  look  only  to  the  legal  title ;  and 
when,  from  the  papers,  the  right  of  property  in  a  captured 
ship  or  cargo  appears  to  be  vested  in  an  enemy,  no  equitable 
or  secret  liens  of  a  neutral  or  a  subject  can  be  made  the  foun- 
dation of  a  claim  to  defeat  or  vary  the  rights  of  the  captors. 
The  oiily  exception  to  this  rule,  is  where  the  lien  is  imme- 
diately and  visibly  incumbent  upon  the  property,  and  conse- 
quently, is  one  which  the  party  claiming  its  benefit  has  the 
means  of  enforcing  without  resort  to  legal  process.  Of  such 
a  nature  is  the  freight  due  to  the  owner  of  the  ship,  for  the 
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sliip-owner  lun  tke  cargo  in  hk  posBession,  sulijeet  to  bis 
demand  of  fmght  money,  bj  the  general  law,  independent 
<rf  any  contract  The  dntinctiion?  between  the  two  dasses  of 
liens  is  properly  e3q)re86ed  in  the  language  of  tha  civil  law, 
by  regarding  one  as  a  Jtes  ad  rem,  and  the  other  as  a  Jitf  m  rt. 
(Duetj  On  Inauranee,  voL  1,  p.  585;  Tht  San  Joai  JudixaiOy  2 
QaOi^  JBep^  p.  284;  ITie  JBVanees,  18  Oranch.  Bep.,  p.  418; 
The  Tobagoy  5  JRoK  Rep^  p.  218;  The  MariannOy  6 Bob.  Ikp^ 
p.  24.) 

§  19.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Wbeaton  that,  in  addition  to  the 
certificate  of  registry y  which  is  the  proof  naturally  to  be  looked 
to  for  the  national  character  of  the  ship,  the  following  proofs 
of  property  in  a  vessel  and  cargo  are  usually  required :   "  1st, 
The  Passport  or  Sea-Letter.    This  is  a  permission  from  the 
.  neutral  state  to  the  master  of  the  vessel  to  proceed  on  the 
intended  voyage,  and  usually  contains  his  name  and  resi- 
dence, the  name,  description,  and  destination  of  the  vessel, 
with  such  other  matter  as  the  local  law  and  practice  require." 
"  2d,  The  Muster  BoU,  or  Bole  (T  Equipage,  containing  the 
names,  ages,  quality,  and  national  character  of  every  person 
of  the  ship's  company."     «8d,  The  Charter  Party;  if  the 
vessel  has  been  let  to  hire."    **4th.  The  BiUs  of  Lading,  by 
which  the  master  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  the  goods  speci- 
fied therein,  and  promises  to  deliver  to  the  consignee  or  his 
order."    •^Sth,  The  Invdces,  which  contain  the  particnJars 
and  prices  of  each  parcel  of  the  goods,  with  a  statement  of 
the  charges  thereon."    ^  6th,  The  Log-book,  or  ship's  Jour- 
noil,  which  contains  an  accurate  account  of  the  vessel's  course, 
with  a  short  histoiy  of  the  occurrences  during  the  voyage." 
^  As  the  whole  of  these  papen  may  be  fabricated,"  says  Mr. 
Wheaton,  ^'  their  presence  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  fiur 
case;  neither  does  the  i^sence  of  any  of  them,  famish  a  eos- 
dosive  ground  of  condemnation,  as  has  been  most  nignstly 
provided  by  the  ordinances  of  certain  belligerent  powedra. 
As  they  fiuinsh  presumptive  evidence  only  of  the  property 
in  the  vessel,  and  cargo  belonging  to  those  to  whom  it  pur> 
ports  to  belong;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  their  absence  affords 
only  presumptive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  enemy  inter- 
ests, which  mi^  be  rebutted  by  otlier  proof  of  a  positive 
nature,  apcounting  for  the  want  of  them,  and  sopplyiiig  their 


place,  aoeordhig  to  the  <»nn]nistanoe8  of  etch  partumkr  case." 
AtoDe  period  it  was  auetoniavy  fov  tiie  govemment  of  the 
United  States  to  iflBue  atarletteraaikd  oertificateaof  ownership 
to  vessel  owned  by  American  citizens,  whether  eofcitled  or 
not  to  registry  andenrolLoEienL  Bat,  since  the  aetSiofMjusoh 
26tK  aind  June.  80th,  1810,  these  particulac  docnmenta  aare 
notioften  ifssoed.  With  req^ect  to  ships  which  have  beep 
tsaosfimied  abroad,  a  bill  of^  sale  is  the  psoper  evidence,  of 
ownership.  '^  A. bill  of  sale,''  says^  Lovd  Stowell,  ^4s  the 
proper  title  to  which  the  maiatime  convts.  of  all  coaatries 
would  look*  It  is  Ae  tini^ena^l  insttament  of  the  tcansfer 
<^  sh>ps  in  the  nsage  of  all  maritime  countries/'  {Pkioyeet 
JDwMTdy,  De»  Pri»e$^  tit  6,  ch.  2,  seo.  4.;  BdlOy  Derecho  Inier- 
nacicnalj-^.  2,  cap.  8,  S  11 ;  Kcnt^  Gom.  on  Am.  Law^  vol«.l, 
pr  180^  WAeaion^  On  Captures^  pp.  ^,  66 ;  Duer^  On  Ins^raneCy 
vol,  1,  pp.  660, 661 ;  The  Sisters^  6  Hob.  Bep.,  p,  156 ;  ITu 
PizzarOf,  2  WJe(itonjRep.,p.227,;  The  Amiable  JsabeUoj  6  Whea- 
bm  Sqp.,  p.  1 ;  The  Nereidcyd  Orqnch.  j^ep^.,  p.  388.) 

§20.  There  seems  to  be  some  diffBTMoe  m  the  laws  of 
different  states,  as  well  as  in  Ae  decisions  of  their  coasts 
and  in  the  opinions  of  their  text-writers^  with  respect  to  the 
character  of  the  documents  fequisito  to  prove  tiie  nentralitgr 
of  u^  vessel^  and  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  those  docameuts 
even  when  their  genuineness  is  tmimpeached.  Bello  is  of 
opinion  thatt&epas^rt,  or  sea-letter,  is  abeolutely  indispen- 
aable  for  tiie  secnrity  of  the  vessel.  Article  two  of  the  French 
ordonnance  of  July  96th)  1778,  requires  that  neutral  vessels 
shall  prove  tiaeir  neutral  character  by  ^^pasm-porte^  cofnnmsi^ 
merUiBy  faetures  et  ouires  pikes  de  oiJbord^  Vvne  desfuelies  au  moiM 
eansiaUralapropriiUneutrej**eUi,  And  article  eix,  of  the  ordon- 
nance of  1861, says :  '^ Seront eHcoredebonne pme Us vaisseauXj 
avee  lewi'  ehargemeiU,  dans  lesquels  U  ne  aerattmcoi  chartes-par- 
tieSf  connai68emeni8^  ni  faetures*''  Abreu  was  of  opinion,  that 
these  words  were  to  be  taken  collectively,  and  not  distribu- 
tively.  But  this  is  evidently  erroneous,  for  another  provinon 
of  l^e  ordonnance  is  (article  thirteen)  thatno  fiiendly  or  neu- 
tral vess^  is  to  be  made  prize,  if  the  captain  produces  the 
^charte-partie,  ou  police  de  chargement,'*  which  latter  word 
signifiea  the  same  as  eannaissement  Mass^  seems  to  think 
that  the  absence  of  a  passport  is  a  necessaiy  cause  of  confis- 
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cation,  ftnd  that  it  cannot  be  replaced  bj  any  other  doca- 
ment  But  Haatefenille,  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  and  othen,  do 
not  consider  it  as  indispensable,  and  such  has  been  the 
decision  of  the  French  courts.  According  to  English  and 
American  decisions,  the  neutral  character  of  a  vessel  may  be 
sustained  without  her  having  on  board  either  register,  or 
passport;  although  in  the  absence  of  both,  the  presumption 
would  be  against  her.  Si  a  Uquid  ex  solemnibua  defieiatj  cum 
aequUas  pascity  subveniendum  est  As  already  stated,  the  pres- 
ence of  all  the  usual  documents  would  not  be  conclusive  in 
her  &vor.  {Pistoye  et  Duverdi/j  des  PreciSy  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  4 ; 
Maaai,  Droit  Ommercialy  liv.  2,  tit  1,  §§842;  BauiefeuUk, 
Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit,  12 ;  Merlin,  Repertoire^  verb.  Prises 
Maritimes,  §  8;  Abreu,  Traiii  des  Prises,  pt  1,  ch.  2,  §  17; 
Valirij  Des  Prises,  pp.  55,  56;  Martens,  Des  Amateurs,  §21; 
Dalioz,  Repertoire,  verb.  Prises  MarUimes,  sec.  8.) 

§  21.  As  the  French  decisions  on  this  subject  have  differed, 
in  some  respects,  from  our  own,  we  will  give  a  synopsis  of  a 
few*  of  the  most  important  In  the  case  of  Le  Nisus  c.  Le 
Mansoure  et  Le  Rouge,  it  was  held  that  a  merchant  coasting- 
vessel,  without  documents  aboard,  was  not  good  prize,  where 
not  required  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  its  own  government; 
but,  in  the  Mistick  Oree  c.  La  Junon,  where  such  vessel  was 
armed,  it  was  condemned  as  good  prize.  In  the  case  of 
La  Notre-dame  du  PiUer,  it  was  held  that  the  evidence  of  the 
crew,  as  to  the  hostile  character  of  the  vessel,  must  prevail 
over  the  neutral  character  of  the  papers  found  aboard.  The 
same  decision  was  confirmed  in  Le  Munster  c.  Le  Brace  and 
La  Nancy  c.  L'EnjoUur.  In  LaSamt-Antoine,  et  oL,  c.  VAur 
dacieux,  where  the  vessels  were  furnished  with  double  docu- 
ments, French  and  belligerent,  further  evidence  was  resorted 
to,  which  evidence  established  their  hostile  character,  and 
they  were  condemned.  In  La  Molly  c.  L'EcoUj  notwith- 
standing the  neutral  and  regular  character  of  the  documents 
found  aboard,  the  vessel  was  condemned  as  hostile  on  other 
evidence.  In  the  case  of  Le  Winyau  c  L'Ariige,  regular 
neutral  papers  were  shown,  but  others  showing  the  hostile 
character  of  the  vessel  were  also  found  aboard,  and  she  was 
condemned.  In  the  case  of  Le  Reysiger  c.  Le  Gourageuz^  two 
neutral  passports  were  found  aboard,  one  for  coasting,  and 
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tbe  other  for  a  certain  destination ;  it  being  shown  that  the 
second  was  to  be  used  only  on  the  expiration  of  the  first,  the 
vessel  was  restored.  In  the  case  of  La  Fredrieka^  it  was  held, 
that  the  effect  of  documents  was  not  to  be  determined  by 
their  title,  but  by  their  contents,  and  that,  where  the  instntction 
du  proprieioire  to  the  captain  contained  everything  that  the 
charter-party,  invoice,  bill  of  lading  and  manifest,  usually 
contain,  it  would  serve  as  a  substitute  for  them  all.  The 
character  of  the  vessel,  as  friendly  or  neutral,  must,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  be  determined  by  the  documents  found  aboard  and 
the  testimony  of  the  captors,  but  in  case  of  French  vessels 
having  similated  enemy  papers  aboard  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  the  enemy,  papers  not  on  board  have  been  admitted 
as  evidence  to  exempt  such  vessel  from  confiscation,  as  was 
decided  in  the  cases  of  Le  Censor  c.  L'JEnterprise  and  Lea 
Deux  Charlottes  c.  Le  FUibustier.  In  the  case  of  Le  Jange 
Cornelia  c.  L'Aetif^  et  al,  the  vessel  of  an  ally  was  allowed  to 
prove  her  nationality,  by  documents  not  on  board  at  the  time 
of  capture.  In  the  case  of  the  Swedish  vessel  L*Elenoray  it 
was  held  that  Lettres  de  franchise  were  a  good  substitute  for 
the  passport ;  and  in  the  case  of  La  Carolina  WUhelmina  c.  Le 
Dragon,  it  was  held  that,  in  the  Baltic,  a  certificate  of  owner- 
ship would  serve  the  same  purpose.  In  Le  Christiem-Swerin 
and  La  Paiz  c.  Le  GreneraUMoreaUy  it  was  held  that  a  neutral 
passport,  to  be  available,  must  be  renewed  as  often  as  the 
vessel  returns  to  ports  of  her  own  country ;  but  (in  Le  Quinr 
tua  c.  L'JEpervier  and  La  Bagatelle  c.  Le  Basque)  this  rule  does 
not  apply  to  coasting-vessels  or  Levant-traders.  In  the  case 
of  La  Qmatance  c.  Lea  Deux-Amiay  where  the  passport  was 
found  to  be  null  and  void,  the  neutrality  of  the  vessel  was 
determined  by  other  documents  found  aboard.  Passports  to 
vessels  absent  from  the  country  at  the  time  of  their  issue,  are 
not,  in  general,  available ;  vide  Le  Haahet  c.  L'Heureux,  Le 
Munater  Deris  c.  Le  Brave,  La  Qmatance  c.  Lea  Deux-Awia, 
La  FamiUe,  Le  Zenodore  c.  La  Charitaa;  but  vessels  purchased 
by  one  neutral,  in  the  ports  of  another  neutral  power,  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  vide  L* EngeUEUsabeth  c.  Le  BonrOr^ 
dre,  et  al.,  and  L' Attention  c.  Le  Deucalion ;  other  special  excep- 
taoos  were  made  in  the  cases  of  La  Notre-dcane  de  Bon-ConaeU 
c  Le  Omreur,  and  L*AmUie  c*  Le  Camus.    A  passport  issued 
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by  a  pabUo  officer  of  a  neiitral  state,  residing  in  an  enemj 
coTsntrj,  he  beisig  part  owner,  was  held,  in  Le  WikOkid^  a 
Z^'^t^  to  be  null,  and  the  vessel  a  good  prize.  A  passport 
from  Ameriea  to  Africa  and  back,  is  not  available  for  trading 
voyages  between  Afn^ea  aod  Europe,  and'  a  passport  for  a 
nantral  port  is  not  good  for  an  enemy's  port ;  vide  Lt  Ftedr 
eric  ^.  JjArvtgf^  and  L'Ami  de  BosUm  c.  La  JBellone.  A  pass** 
povt  to  a  neutral  vessel  comnmnded  lofj  an  enemy  captain  by 
birth)  although  natuj^lized  a  neutral  after  the  declaration  <^ 
war,  especially  w^ere  he^had  not  h^m  domiciled  in  neutral 
conntry ;  but  where  an  eniemy  captain  had  Icmg  resided  in 
the  neutml  country,  he  was  to  be  regarded  as  neutral;  vide 
L'Ajctem  c.  Le  Friendship^  LAnm  c.  La  Mmearde^  and  i> 
Buf>y  c.  Le  BaugamvUle.  Bills  of  lading  signed  by  the  ship- 
pers,  but  not  by  the  captain,  are  available  to  prove  tibe  neur 
tral  character  of  goods,  if  the  captain  has  signed  the  dupliqate, 
delivered  to  the  shippers ;  vide  La  Constance  c.  Lea  Deux^ 
AmiSy  La  Louise-Auffuste  c.  Le  Bcnapartey  smd  VArma;  it  waS| 
also,  held,  in  the  same  cases,  that  the  want  of  the  captain's 
signature  to  the  duplicates  in  his  own  hands,  was  no  eanse  of 
capture,  as  he  could  have  signed  them  at  any  time*  Where 
the  charter-party  does  not  contain  a  manifest  of  the  caigq, 
the  bills  of  lading  are  necessary,  to  prove  its  neutral  charao- 
ter ;  vide  VAyma.  Where  there  is  no  particular  bill  of  l^dii;^ 
foi:  a  part  of  the  cargo,  but  the  manifest  has  all  the  formali* 
ties  required  for  bills  of  lading,  it  is  to  be  regardedas  a  gene- 
ral bill  of  lading,  and  is  su£S.cient  to  cover  the  whole  ca<}p>; 
vide  Le  Wilhebn  c»  Le  Juste.  {JPisioye  ei  I>uverdj/[y  Xha  JPrisea^ 
tit  6,  ch.  2,  sec,  4 ;  Ma^si^  Droit  Covmercialj  liv.  2,  tit.  1^  ch. 
2,  sec.  8;  Merlin^  Kqpertoirej  verb.  Prises  MorithneSjiS^  arts. 
St  4;  DaUoZy  Bepertovre^  verb.  Prises  Marmmea^  sec.  3;  PoKprt^ 
J>roU  Maritime^  tome  1,  pp.  428,  et  seq.) 

§  32.  Vessels  of  discovertfy  or  of  expeditions  of  exploration 
and  survey,  sent  for  the  examinatiou  of  unknown  seas, 
islands,  and  coasts,  are,  by  general  consent,  exempt  from 
the  contingencies  of  war,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  capture. 
Like  the  sacred  vessel  which  the  Athenians  sent  with  their 
annual  offerings  to  the  temple  of  Delos,  they  are  respected 
by  all  nations,  because  fheir  labors  are  intended  fbr  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind.    Thus,  when  Oaptain  Cook  sailed 
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from  Flytnonth,  in  1T76,  in  the  ship  JResohUionj  accompanied 
by  the  Discaoery^  M.  de  fiartine,  the  French  minister  of 
marine,  dispatched  a  letter  to  the  admiralties  and  chambers 
of  commerce  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  be  communicated 
to  the  owners  and  captains  of  vessels  cruising  as  privateers 
ior  otherwise,  directing  them,  in  case  they  met  at  se%  to  treat 
him  and  his  vessels  as  neutrals  and  friends,  provided  that  he, 
on  his  side,  abstained  from  all  hostility.  This  praiseworthy 
example  has  since  been  followed  by  all  civilized  powers 
toward  vessels  similarly  ^employed*  It  is,  however,  usual 
imd  prQper  for  the  goveimment  sending  out  such  eacpa* 
ditionis  to.  give,  formal  notice  to  other  powers,  deseribing 
the  charaoter  and  olgect  of  the  expedition^  the  xuimber  of 
vessels  employed,  the  nature  of  their  armament,  etc<,  .in 
Qrder  that  they  may  issue  the  proper  instruetions  to  their 
own  vessel^  on  the  high  seas«  Such  expeditions  must  oonfiae 
thepsselves  movBt  strictly  to  the  ol^eet  in  view;  if  they  oommit 
imy  act  pf  hostility  they  forfeit  their  exemption  from  captors* 
{Mtf^fTigm^  TraiU  ies  Assurance, oh*  12,  sec*  19)  ^iM:tfa,  Nat^ 
raHoe  U.  8.  Ihcpl  Mcp*,  vol.  1,  p^  xxix]  Fauldif^^  Jmtrwtifm 
to  lACUi*  Wilke^.  Aug,  11th,  18880 

§  28.  Fishing^boats  have,  also,  As  a  general  rule,  been 
exempted  from  the  eftbcts  of  hostilities.  As  eariy  as  1321, 
while  war  wa©  raging  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis, 
ambassadors  from  these  two  sovereigns  met  at  Calais,  then 
Englishj  and  agreed,  that,  whereas  the  herring  fisheiy  was 
about  to  commence,  the  subjects  of  both  belligerents  engaged 
in  this  pursuit,  should  be  safe  and  unmfolested  by  the  other 
party,  and  should  have  leave  to  fish  as  in  time  of  peace.  Ik 
ibB  war  of  1800,  the  British  and  French  governments  issued 
Jbrmalinertmctions- exempting  the  fishing-boats  of  each  otbef 's 
subjects  from  seizure.  This  order  was  subsequently  rescin- 
ded by  the  British  government,  on  the  alleged  ground  thM 
flome  French  fi8hing4)oat8  were  equipped  as  gun  boats,  and 
that  some  French  fishermen,  who  had  been  prisoners  in 
England^  had  violated  their  parole  not  to  serve,  and  htfd 
gone  to  join  the  French  fleet  at  Brest.  Such  excuses  were 
evidently  mere  pretexts;  and  after  some  angry  discnssions 
hlMi  taken  place  on  the  subject,  the  British  restriction  wte 
wHkdrawn,  askd  the  freedom  of  fiAiikg  trmnpm  lOioweAe^n 
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both  sides.  French  writers  consider  this  exemption  as  an 
established  principle  of  the  modern  law  of  war,  and  it  has 
been  so  recognized  in  the  French  courts,  which  have  restored 
such  vessels  when  captured  by  French  cruisers.  ( VfMman^ 
Law  of  Nations,  p.  152;  Dumontj  Corps  Dip.,  tome  4,  p.  852; 
Martens  J  Recueil,  etc,,  tome  6,  pp.  503-515;  De  Ciissi/,  Droit 
Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  36;  liv.  2,  ch.  20;  Massi,  DroU  Ckm^ 
mercial^  liv.  2,  tit.  1,  §  383;  Mneriffon,  TraiU  des  Assurances^ 
ch.  12,  sec.  19.) 

§  24.  Some  have  contended  that  the  rule  of  exemption 
ought  to  extend  to  cases  of  shipwreck  on  a  belligerent  coast, 
to  cases  of  forced  refuge  in  a  belligerent  harbor  bj  stress  of 
weather,  or  want  of  provisions,  and  even  to  cases  of  entering 
such  ports  from  ignorance  of  the  war.  There  are  exceptional 
cases  where  such  exemption  has  been  granted.  Thus,  when 
the  English  man-of-war  the  Mizabeih  had  been  forced  by 
stress  of  weather,  in  1746,  to  take  refuge  in  the  belligerent 
port  of  Havana,  the  captain  offered  to  surrender  himself  to 
the  Spanish  governor  as  prisoner,  and  his  vessel  as  a  prize, 
but  the  latter  refused  to  take  advantage  of  his  distress ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  offered  him  eveiy  &cility  for  repairing  his 
vessel,  and,  on  leaving,  gave  him  a  safe  conduct  as  £ar  as  the 
Bermudas.  Again,  in  1780,  an  English  captain  entered  the 
Spanish  port  of  San  Fernando  de  Omoa,  in  Honduras,  with- 
out knowing  that  it  was  belligerent.  The  Spanish  comman- 
dant refused  to  take  advantage  of  his  ignorance,  but  permit- 
ted him  to  provision  his  ship  and  to  sail  unmolested  to  Jama- 
ica. On  the  other  hand,  the  French  squadron  which  entered 
Louisburg,  in  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  in  1745,  ignorant 
of  its  hostile  character,  was  captured  as  prizes,  and  its  officers 
and  crews  retained  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  French  captain 
Kalin,  entered  the  port  of  Granada,  in  the  Antilles,  in  the 
war  of  1780,  ignorant  of  its  hostile  character.  He  was  imme- 
diately seized  as  prisoner  of  war,  and  his  vessel  as  a  good 
prize.  In  1799  a  Prussian  vessel,  La  Diana,  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  was  restored  by  the  French 
tribunal  on  the  principle  o{res  sacra  miser;  but  in  the  analo- 
gous case  of  Maria  Arendz,  in  1800,  the  court  condemned, 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  French  ordonnances.  A  court 
may  b^  compelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  condenm  in  such 
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cases,  bnt  the  soyereign  power  of  the  state  might  well  exer- 
cise its  sense  of  hitmatiity  and  generosity  by  restoring  even 
after  condemnation.  Notwithstanding  the  plea  raised  by 
French  writers  in  such  cases  that,  '^  le  malaheur  ophre  de  plein 
droit  tme  trhey*'  the  principle  is  neither  admitted  by  the  gene- 
ral law  of  nations  nor  by  the  maritime  ordonnances  of  France. 
(De  Cussi/,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit  8,  §§  88,  84;  liv.  2,  ch. 
12 ;  Pisicye  et  Duvercb/j  Des  JPriseSy  tit.  9,  ch.  2,  sec.  2 ;  Ordon- 
nance  de  1681 ;  Ordonnance  de  1696,  May  12th ;  lUglement  de 
1778,  July  26th,  arts.  14, 16;  Arrite,  de  de  1800,  March  27th, 
arts.  19,  20.) 
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§  1.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  propoBition,  that  the 
property  of  a  subject  found  engaged  in  trade  or  intercourse 
with  the  ports,  territories,  or  subjects  of  a  public  enemy, !« 
liable  to  confiscation.  This  rule  is  not  founded  on  any  pecu- 
liar criminality  in  the  intentions  of  the  par^,  or  on  any 
direct  loss  or  injury  resulting  to  the  state,  but  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  a  state  of  war,  which  places  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  the  belligerent  states  in  hostility  to  each  other^ 
and  prohibits  all  intercourse  between  them.    The  proteotioxi 
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of  the  interests  and  wel&re  of  the  state,  makes  the  applica- 
tion of  this  rule  especially  necessary  to  the  merchant  and  tra- 
der, who,  under  the  temptation?  of  an  unlimited  intei'course 
with  the  enemy,  by  artifice  or  fraud,  or  from  motives  of 
cupidity,  might  be  led  to  sacrifice  those  interests.  The  same 
rule  is  applicable  to  the  subjects  of  an  ally.  Where  two  or 
more  states  are  allied  in  a  war,  the  relations  of  the  subjects 
of  the  ally  toward  the  common  enemy,  are  precisely  the  same 
as  those  of  the  subjects  of  the  principal  belligerent.  In  this 
respect,  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  two ;  and  if  the 
courts  of  their  own  country  do  not  enforce  the  rights  and 
duties  of  war,  those  of  the  principal  or  co-belligerent  may  do 
so,  for  the  tribunals  of  all  have  an  equal  right  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  war,  and  to  punish  any  infractions,  whether  com- 
mitted by  the  subjects  of  their  own  government,  or  of  that 
of  an  ally.  As  neither  of  the  allies  in  a  common  war  can 
relax  in  fevor  of  its  own  subjects,  without  the  consent  of  its 
co-belligerent,  the  general  rule  which  prohibits  all  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  common  enemy,  it  is  held  that  the 
subjects  of  one  state  cannot  plead  in  the  prize  courts  of  its 
ally,  the  permission  of  their  own  sovereign  to  engage  in  such 
prohibited  trade,  and  that  such  permission  will  not  exempt 
from  condemnation,  the  property  so  employed.  This  rule 
seems  to  be  founded  on  good  and  substantial  reasons.  We 
quote  the  remarks  of  Sir  William  Scott  on  this  point.  "  It 
is  of  no  importance,"  he  says,  "to  other  nations,  how  much 
a  single  belligerent  chooses  to  weaken  and  dilute  his  own 
rights.  But  it  is  otherwise,  when  alUed  nations  are  pursuing 
a  common  cause  against  a  common  enemy.  Between  them, 
it  must  be  taken  as  an  implied,  if  not  an  express  contract, 
that  one  state  shall  not  do  anything  to  defeat  the  general 
object  If  one  state  permits  its  subjects  to  carry  on  an  inter- 
rupted trade  with  the  enemy,  the  consequence  may  be  that 
it  will  supply  that  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  especially 
if  it  is  an  enemy  depending  very  materially  on  the  resources 
of  foreign  commerce,  which  may  be  very  injurious  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  common  cause,  and  the  interests  of  its 
ally."  He  therefore  concludes,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  one  state  has  given  its  permission,  but  that  it  should  also 
appear  that  the  trade  has  the  allowance  of  the  confederate 
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9fttte,  of  that  it  cat),  in  no  maniidr,  interfere  with  the  common 
operation^.  {Mmningy  Law  of  Nations^  p,  122 ;  Cft%,  Law 
tf  NationSy  pp.  2T6,  277;  Bynkershoekj  Qmest  Jut.  i^.^lib. 
1,  caps.  9  and  16 ;  Wheatmy  Ulem.  Int.  Law^  pt  4,  ch.  1,  §§ 
18, 14;  PhUKmorey  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §§  69,  et  seq. ;  JBef- 
ter,  Droit  hdermtkmdy  §  128 ;  DueTy  On  InswrancCy  vol.  1,  pp. 
666,  S79;  The  NepimuSy  6  Rob.  JRep.y  p.  406;  The  NbyadCy 
4  Bob.  Mep.y  p.  251;  The  JBenigheidy  1  Itob.  JRep.y  p.  210 ;  The 
Boopy  Bob  Bep.y  p.  200 ;  7he  Jonge  P&fer,  4  Bob.  Bep.y  p.  79 ; 
The  JuKUy  1  OaUis.  Bep.y  pp.  601-603;  The  Bapidy  8  Oranch 
Bep.y  p.  155.) 

§  fi.  There  are  but  two  exceptions  to  this  general  role  intov 
dictiDg  trade  with  the.  enemy :  First;  the  mere  exercise  of 
tiie  rights  ot  humanity^  and^  second,  the  trsde  sanctioned  by 
the  licenee  or  authority  of  the  govemioent  The  fifst  of 
these  esLC^tiouB  would  perout  intercourse  with  the  enetny^ 
to  such  a  Umited  extent^  and  of  so  rare  an  occorrenoe,  as  to 
require  no  particular  diecuission;  the  second,  results  fiom  tite 
&ct^  that  on  certain  occasions  it  is  highly  ei^^ient  for  the 
state  to  permit  an  intercourse  with  the  enemy»  by  commerce 
or  otherwise ;  but  the  state  alone,  and  not  individuals,  most 
determine  when  it  shall  be  permitted^  and  under  what  legu- 
latiions.  Without  such  direct  permission  of  the  state,  no 
pommercial  intercourse  with  the  enemy  is  allowed  to  subsist 
{WheaUmj  Ulem.  Int.  LaWy  pt  4^  ch,  1,  §  18 ;  Dtier,  On  Ins^ 
rancey  vol.  1,  p.  656;  TheBoopy  1  Bob.  iJep.,  pp.  199, 200;  Mait- 
mngy  Law  of  NaMonSy  p.  123 ;  Belioy  Derecho  IrUernadanaly  pt 
2,  cap.  2,  §8;  Heffter,  DraU  Jhiennational^  §128;  WUdmtmy 
InL  Lawy  vol.  2,  p.  246 ;  JacobseUy  Seerechty  §§  719-781 ;  JRWI- 
Umore^  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §  76.) 

1 8.  The  rule  which  prohibits  eveiy  form  of  commercial 
{mtercourse  of  trade  with  tJie  enemy,  whether  by  the  subjects 
of  the  belligerent  or  of  his  allies,  is  enforced  in  courts  of 
priise  With  a  stem  ^tnd  inftexible  rigor.  **  No  motives  of  com- 
^|>a6sion  <^  indulgence,"  says  Mr.  Buer,  ^prompted  by  the 
hardship  of  the  paaticullKT  case,  nor  any  views  of  public 
tztility,  'derived  £hom  the  innocent  or  beneficial  tiature  of  the 
partitfolar  traffic,  are  ever  allowed  to  suspend  or  mitigate  its 
apt^cation.    Such  consideBrations  are  not  regarded  aa  legal 
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diBtinctioiiB  that  eftn  operate  to  create  an  esrception  from  the 
general  rule.  They  may  influence  properly  the  discretion  of 
the  executnre  power,  but  must  be  rejected  by  the  judicial 
conscience/'  Ko  matter  how,  or  under  what  circumstanceB, 
such  ta'ade  may  be  carried  on,  or  attempted,  (with  the  single 
exception  already  mentioned,)  the  same  penalty  of  confiscar 
tion  will  attach.  It,  l^erefore,  is  not  neceasaiy  that  the  ship 
in  which  the  goods,  engaged  in  such  illegal  traffic,  are  tranel- 
ported,  should  also  belong  to  a  subject  of  the  belligerent 
whose  rights  are  violated.  The  vessel  may  be  neutral,  but 
the  neutrality  of  the  flag,  where  the  traffic  is  illeg^,  wiH 
«ffi3rd  no  more  protection  to  the  goods  of  a  eubject  than  to 
those  of  an  enemy.  It  is  by  means  of  neutral  vessels  that 
such  illegal  traffic  is  usually  carried  on,  as  appears  in*  most 
oases  in  which  condemnation  has  been  pronounced.  Any 
attempt  by  a  subject  to  import  goods  firom  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, without  the  license  of  his  own  government,  is  a  violadoa 
of  duty  on  his  part,  and  involves  his  property  po  employed, 
in  the  penalty  of  confiscation.  It  is  not  necessazy  that  these 
goods  should  be  the  fruits  of  any  purchase,  barter,  contract, 
or  negotiation,  in  the  enemy's  countiy  after  hostilities  had 
commenced.  The  sailing  of  the  vessel  with  the  goodfi  on 
board  after  the  pajrty  had  a  knowl^ge  of  the  war,  completes 
the  offense,  stamps  the  cargo  with  an  illegal  character,  and 
subjects  it,  during  its  transporjtation,  to  a  rightful  seizure. 
The  propriety  of  strictly  adjhering  to  this  rule  13  vindicated 
by  Judge  Story,  with  hi3  usual  ability,  in  the  case  of  7^ 
Bapidy  where  the  question  is  fully  discussed.  {JDuer^  Oh 
Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  556-559 ;  Th£  Lady  Jqne,  ciUd  1  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  202 ;  The  WiUiam,  cUed  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  214 ;  The  Juf- 
frow  Louisa  Margaretha,  died  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  202 ;  The  St. 
Philipy  cited  8  Term  Rep.,  p.  556 ;  JEenigheid,  died  1  Rob.  Rep.^ 
p.  210 ;  The  Forium,  died  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  211 ;  Thfi  Mary,  1 
GalUa.  Rep.,  p.  620;  Tfie  Rapid,  1  QalUs.  J?g>.,  p.  295;  9 
Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  132 ;  The  Alexander,  8  Oranch.  Rep.,  p.  169; 
MeffUr^  Droit  International;  Wiidnum,  Ini.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  24$ ; 
Jfau^  Volkerseerecht,  §  263.) 

§  4.  Ifumeious  attempts  have  been  made  to  evade  this. rule 
by  allegations  of  special  exceptions.  In  cases  of  this  kind  it 
has  been  dleged  that  the  properly  ii^  the  sped/fic  gooda  was 
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acquired  before  the  war,  as  in  the  caees  of  Tht  Lama  Mar- 
gareiha  and  The  Bapid,  or  that  the  goods  were  actually  ship- 
ped as  well  as  purchased  before  hostilities  commenced,  as  in 
the  cases  of  The  JEenigherdy  The  Fortamty  and  The  Mary ;  or 
tiiat  the  ship  on  which  the  goods  were  found  had  been  forci- 
bly detained,  as  in  the  case  of  The  Alexander;  or  that  the 
goods  were  the  produce  of  funds  in  the  enemy's  country 
which  the  party  had  no  other  means  of  withdrawing,  as  in 
the  cases  of  The  Lady  Jane^  The  Willianij  and  The  Rapid. 
It  was  once  decided  by  the  English  court  of  common  pleas, 
that  goods  might  be  lawfully  exported  from  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, sdthough  purchased  during  the  war,  where  the  sole  object 
of  the  purchase  was  to  enable  the  parties  to  remit  to  their 
own  country  their  funds  and  effects,  which  were  in  the  enemy's 
country  when  the  war  was  declared ;  but  this  exception  was 
subsequently  overruled  by  the  court  of  the  king's  bench. 
(DMer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  467, 468,  660 ;  Potts  v.  Bell,  8 
Term.  Bep.j  p.  648 ;  BeU  v.  Gilsoriy  1  Bos.  and  Ptd.  Bep.,  p. 
846 ;  The  Juffrcfw  Lcmsa  Margaretha,  cited  1  Bob.  Bep.j  p.  203 ; 
TheBapidy  1  Gallis.  Bep.,  p.  296;  9  Oranch.  Bep.,  p.  182;  The 
£Senigheidy  1  Bob.  Bep.j  p.  210,  cited;  The  JForiuna,  1  Bob. 
Bep.y  p.  211,  died;  The  Mary,  1  QaMs.  Bep.,  p.  620 ;  The 
Alexander  J  8  Oranch.  J2ep.,  p.  169 ;  The  Lady  Jane,  1  Bob.  Bep.j 
p.  202 ;  The  WiOiamj  1  Bob.  Bep.j  p.  214,  cUed.) 

§  6.  Yattel  and  Burlamaqui  concur  in  the  doctrine,  that 
both  justice  and  humanity  require  that  persons  who  are  sur- 
prised by  a  war  in  an  enemy's  country,  should  have  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  withdraw  their  persons  and  effects,  and 
ought  not  to  be  treated  as  enemies,  unless  their  departure 
should  be  unreasonably  delayed.  This  view  is  countenanced 
by  several  eminent  writers  on  public  law,  and  the  language 
of  Sir  William  Scott,  on  several  occasions,  seems  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  a  distinction  in  favor  of  persons  thus  cir- 
cumstanced would  be  admitted  in  the  English  admiralty. 
"It  seems  a  necessary  deduction,"  says  Mr.  Duer,  "from 
these  views,  that,  in  the  judgment  of  these  writers,  the 
property  of  persons  thus  withdrawing  themselves  from  the 
enemy's  country,  would,  in  the  course  of  transportation,  be 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  their  own  government;  since, 
otherwise,  the  very  olgect  of  the  lenity  exercised  towaid 
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them  might  be  defeated,  and  that,  which  was  granted  as  a 
favor,  would  be  converted  into  a  snare.  If  the  peculiar 
hardships  of  confiscating  the  property  of  persons  thus  cir- 
cumstanced, should  induce  even  the  hostile  government  to 
relax,  for  their  benefit,  the  ordinary  rules  of  war,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  same  consideration  addresses  itself  still  more  directly, 
and  with  greater  power,  to  the  justice  of  their  own  govern- 
ment. It  would,  indeed,  be  a  strange  assertion,  that  the 
very  property,  which  the  enemy  is  bound  to  release,  their 
own  government  can  be  justified  in  siezing  and  condemning* 
*  *  *  To  protect  its  subjects  who  retain  their  allegiance^ 
is  the  moral  obligation  that  rests  upon  every  government, 
and  where  the  acts  for  which  the  protection  is  sought  are  not 
merely  innocent,  but  meritorious,  the  obligation  presses  with 
a  peculiar  force.  To  confiscate  the  property  of  subjects,  in 
the  act  of  returning  to  their  allegiance,  is  the  extreme  of 
injustice,  as  well  as  of  impolicy.  It  is  to  punish  those  whom 
their  country  should  desire  to  reward."  {PMUimore,  On  Int. 
LaWj  vol.  8,  §  75 ;  Duer^  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  661-568 ; 
Wheatcfn,  JSlem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  17 ;  Vattd,  Droit  des 
Gensy  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §  844 ;  iiv.  8,  ch.  4,  §  68 ;  ch.  6,  §§  78,  77; 
Burlamaqm,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  7 ; 
Brawn  v.  The  U.  8.,  8  OancA.  Rep.,  p.  125 ;  Heffter,  Droit 
Iniemationaly  §  126 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  1, 
cap.  10 ;  Belioy  Derecho  Intemacionalj  pt  2,  cap.  2,  §  2.) 

§  6.  A  distinction  must  be  here  noticed  between  the  pro- 
perty of  a  citizen  resident  in  a  foreign  country,  and  that  of 
one  domiciled  in  the  belligerent  state.  The  property  of  a 
citizen  domiciled  in  a  foreign  country,  when  that  country 
becomes  involved  in  a  war  with  that  of  his  allegiance,  is  at 
once  liable  to  be  condemned  as  that  of  an  enemy.  But  that 
of  a  citizen  simply  resident  in  the  belligerent  state,  if  con- 
demned on  his  attempt  to  withdraw  it  from  the  enemy's 
country,  must  be  condemned  as  that  of  a  citizen  engaged  in 
an  unlawftd  trade  with  the  evuTny.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  have  decided  that  the  property  of  American 
citizens  domiciled  in  an  enemy's  country,  although  shipped 
before  a  knowledge  of  the  war,  was,  by  that  event,  irredeem- 
ably stamped  with  a  hostile  character,  and  the  goods  were 
condemned  as  a  lawful  prize.    Bat  the  case  of  a  citizeoy 
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xaer^y  resident  in  the  enemy's  country,  presents  a  very  dif- 
ferent question.  (Dmr^  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  603,  663 ; 
jPhiUip$^  On  Inmrance^  vol.  1,  p.  84;  Wheaim^  JElenu  Jnt. 
Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  17 ;  The  Venus^  S  Cranch.  jRg?.,  p.  263 ; 
The  St.  Lcmrmce^  9  GrancL  Bep.^  p.  121 ;  Amory  v.  McOre^ 
^,  15  Johns.  Eep^  p.24.) 

§  7.  If  it  be  Admitted  that  it  ie  the  duty  idf  !a  government  to 
facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  its  own  citizens  and  th«ir  prop- 
erty from  in  enemy's  country,  the  question  nett  to  be  con- 
sidered ift,  the  propriety  of  requiring  the  citizens  to  procure 
i  license  from  their  own  government  for  the  transporta^ 
tion  of  such  property.  On  this  question  Mr.  Duer  remaiks : 
^*  It  i*,  doubtless,  right  and  necessary  that  A  merchant,  not 
tesident  In  an  enemy's  country^  Svho  desires,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  ^  wAr,  to  withdraw  his  property  and  effects^ 
should  obtain  a  license  from  his  own  government.  He  is 
guilty,  otti'erwifee,  of  a  Voluntary  trading.  The  good  feith  ©f 
a  |)et6bn  ^ho  has  the  power  to  apply  for  a  license,  and  neg- 
lects the  d'ttty,  is  liable  to  just  suspicions ;  and  the  expfeSB 
permissiofi  of  the  government  is,  in  such  cases,  the  only  ade- 
quate security  against  abuse  alid  fraud.  But  the  propriety 
of  requiring  a  person,  who  is  seeking  to  escape  from  a  hos- 
tile country,  to  continue  a  residence  that  expdses  his  person 
to  im^risonilietit,  and  his  property  to  seizure,  until  a  license 
from  his  own  government  can  be  obtained,  so  far  fitMn  being 
evident,  can,  by  no  means,  be  admitted.  His  ability  to 
iretum — to  save  himself  and  his  property — may  depend 
npion  measttres,  that,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  immediate ;  and 
the  necessary  delay  in  procuring  a  license  woiild  operate,  in 
most  caseiB,  to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  design."  Mr.  Duer, 
H:he!refore,  adopts  the  conclusion  that  a  license  is  not  in  all 
cases  necessary,  and  "that  the  property  of  subjects  with- 
drawing themselves,  in  good  faith,  from  a  hostile  country, 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  knowledge  of  the  war,  is  not 
stamped  with  the  illegal  character  of  a  trading  with  the 
enemy ;  but  is  to  be  considered,  by  a  just  exception  from  the 
general  ruld,  as  exempt  from  confiscation.  Buch  would  be 
the  pfObable  decision  of  the  question  in  the  English  oourCB  of 
prize ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  an  oppoeite  deter* 
Inination  wbuld  be  miade  in  those  of  the  Uidted  States.   The 
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exact  questioa  has  not  yet  been  det^mine^  by  the  supreme 
tribunal ;  nor  i3  its  decision  involved  as  a  neqessary  cpnse^ 
qnence  in  the  cases  that  have  hitherto  occurred,"  {fivj^^  On 
Inawame^  vol.  1,  pp,  664-666 ;  The  Madxmm  delii  QracUy  4 
Mob.  Rep.j  p.  198 ;  The  St.  Lamenc^,  9  Qramh  Be^.,  p.  12J; 
Armory  v.  McGregor^  15  Johm,  JRep.^j^.  24 ;  FhUlips^  Qn,  Insuh 
swranccj  vol.  1,  p.  84.) 

§  8.  The  language  of  Mr.  Justice  Sfb&ry,  m  Hie  cases  €^ 
The  Bapid  and  The  Mary^  in  the  ciircait  court,  amounts  to  a 
cle»*  deuiid  of  the  existence  of  l2ie  right  in  question,  under 
any  circumstanoes;  although  in  the  case  of  The  8t.  Lawrence^ 
subsequently  decided  in  the  supreme  court,  where  the  opinj> 
ion  of  tibe  court  was  given  by  the  same  distinguished  judge, 
any  direct  decieoon  of  this  question  was  studiously  avoided^ 
and  that  case  was  decided  on  tiie  ground  that  the  properly 
had  not  been  withdrawn  from  the  enemy's  country  loUhin  rea- 
sonabie  tinie  after  the  knowledge  of  the  war.  This  exact  ques- 
tion, as  already  remarked,  has  never  been  determined  by  the 
anpreme  court  of  the  United  States,  nor  is  its  decision  ior 
Folved,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  in  tibe  caaes  which  hav^ 
been  adjudicated  b^re  that  tribunal.  In  a  case  decided  ia 
the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  I^ew  York,  it  was  held  ih^t 
A  citizen  of  one  bel%ei:ent  may  withdaraw  his  pmperty  &o^ 
the  eoantry  of  the  other  belligerent,  provided  be  does  it 
within  a  reaaoniable  time  after  the  declaration  of  the  war,  and 
does  not  himself  go  to  the  enemy's  country  £3r  that  purpoee. 
In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  iu  liis  case,  {Amory  v- 
JUcOregor^)  Chief  Justice  Thompson  remarks,  tfaai^  &om  the 
guarded  And  cautious  manner  in  which  the  enpreme  court  of 
the  United  States  had  reserved  itself  upon  this  particular 
question,  there  was  reason  to  conclude  tiiat  when  it  should 
.be  distinctly  presented,  it  would  be  considered  as  not  eMaing 
within  tlie  policy  of  tine  rule  that  renders  <all  trading  or  inteir 
course  with  the  enemy  lUegaL  (JDuer,  On  Irmanmee^  vol.  1,  p. 
566,  note;  PhilKpSy  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.i84;  I%e  Hapidy 
1  Oallis.  Mep.,  p.  804 ;  .13^  Mani,  1  ^^<^'  ^^  P-  621 ;  Ths 
St.  iMjorence^  Q  Ormeh  Bep^  p.  121 ;  Armry  v.  McQregofr^  16 
JohM.  Bep.j  p.  24 ;  Bmh,  Opinvm  U*  fi.  4«>  .ffen^.,  vc^  1, 
p.  176.) 
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§  9.  The  ouly  well-established  exception  to  the  rule  which 
confiscates  all  goods  imported  from  the  enemy's  country, 
during  the  war,  is  where  it  is  shown  that  the  goods  were 
purchased  under  an  order  given  previous  to  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  and  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the 
owner,  by  any  dilligence,  to  countermand  the  order  in  time  to 
prevent  the  shipment  It  must,  however,  be  clearly  shown 
that  all  possible  dilligence  was  used,  after  tiie  first  notice  of 
hostilities,  to  countermand  the  voyage.  {Duer,  On  Imsurancey 
vol.  1,  p.  560 ;  The  Juffrow  CaiharinOj  5  Bob.  Rep,^  p.  141 ; 
The  Fortuna  1  Bob.  Bep.^  p.  211;  The  Freederiy  1  Bob.  jBep., 
p.  212;  The  Madonna  deM  Grade,  4  Bob.  -flep.,  p.  195.) 

§10.  The  good  faitii  or  mistake  of  the  party,  affords  no 
protection  to  the  ship  or  goods  engaged  in  illegal  trade  with 
an  enemy.  The  eptire  absence  of  any  intention  to  violate 
the  law,  no  matter  how  perfect  the  innocence  of  the  intent 
may  have  been,  nor  whether  the  act  resulted  from  mistake 
or  ignorance,  cannot  avert  the  penalty  of  confiscation.  In 
the  celebrated  case  of  The  Hoop,  decided  by  Sir  WiUiam 
Scott,  tiie  goods  had  been  imported  from  an  enemy's  country 
with  the  express  sanction  of  the  commissioners  of  the  cus- 
toms, under  an  erroneous  interpretation  of  a  special  provision 
of  an  act  of  parliament;  but,  while  admitting  and  lamenting 
the  hardship  of  the  case,  the  judge  felt  himself  compelled  to 
pronounce  a  condemnation.  He  referred,  in  his  opinion,  to 
numerous  cases  where  the  Lords  of  appeal  had  rigorously 
enforced  the  rule,  notwithstanding  the  strongest  mitigating 
circumstances.  {Duer,  On  lusurance,  vol.  1,  p.  567;  Keniy 
Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  68 ;  The  Hoop,  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p. 
196 ;  The  Charlotte,  1  Bod.  Bep.,  p.  887 ;  The  AngeUque,  3  Bob. 
Bep.,  app.  9;  The  Nelly,  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  219,  note;  The 
Franklin,  6  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  127 ;  The  N&yade,  4  Bob.  Bep.,  p. 
251 ;  The  Joseph,  1  GaUis.  Bep.,  p.  545 ;  8  OrancL  Bep.,  p. 
451 ;  Griswcdd  v.  Waddington,  16  Johns.  Bep.,  p.  438 ;  Scdefield 
V.  Mchdberger,  7  Peters,  Bep.,  p.  586.) 

§  11.  The  ulterior  destination  of  the  goods  determines  the 
character  of  the  trade,  no  matter  how  circuitous  the  route  by 
which  they  are  to  reach  that  destination.  Even  where  the 
ship  in  which  the  goods  are  embarked  is  destined  to  a  neu- 
tral port|  and  the  goods  are  there  to  be  unladen,  yet,  if  they 
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are  to  be  transported  thence,  whatever  may  be  the  mode  of 
conveyance,  to  an  enemy's  port  or  territory,  they  fall  within 
the  interdiction  and  penalty  of  the  law.  The  converse  of 
this  is  also  undoubtedly  true ;  that  is,  trade /rom  an  enemy's 
country,  through  a  neutral  port,  is  unlawful,  and  the  goods 
80  shipped  through  a  neutral  territory,  even  though  they 
may  be  unladen  and  transhipped,  are  liable  to  condemnation. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  enemy,  by  the 
circuitous  route  of  a  neutral  port,  and  thus  evade  the  penalty 
of  the  law.  But  the  law  will  not  countenance  any  such 
attempts  to  violate  its  principles  by  a  resort  to  the  shelter  of 
neutral  territory;  any  such  voyage  is  illegal  at  its  inception, 
and  the  goods  shipped  are  liable  to  seizure  at  the  instant  it 
commences.  A  coasting,  or  colonial  trade,  limited  to  the 
ports  of  the  enemy,  so  far  from  meriting  any  indulgence,  is 
regarded  as  peculiarly  noxious,  and  the  ship  and  goods  so 
employed,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  war,  cannot  escape  the 
penalty  of  condemnation.  "The  conduct  of  the  citizen," 
says  Duer,  "who  thus  incorporates  himself  with  the  com- 
merce and  interests  of  the  enemy,  admits  of  no  palliation  or 
excuse;  it  is  not  simply  blameable,  but  highly  criminal." 
{Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  81 ;  Wheaton,  JElem.  Int. 
Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  17 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  669, 
670;  The  Diana,  2  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  98;  The  WelUngUm,  2  OaUia. 
Rep.,  p.  108;  The  Jonge  Pieter,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  79;  Wildman, 
Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  20.) 

§  12.  A  vessel  engaged  in  unlawful  trade  with  the  enemy 
is  liable  to  capture  and  condemnation  at  any  time  during  the 
voyage,  in  which  the  offense  is  committed,  but  not  after  the 
voyage  is  completed.  If,  however,  the  Voyage  is  continuous 
and  entire,  although  consisting  of  separable  parts,  she  is 
liable  to  capture  while  any  portion  of  it  remains  to  be  per- 
formed, even  where  the  part  in  which  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted has  been  completed.  This  point  has  been  ftilly 
discussed  and  decided  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.  {Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  20,  23;  Duer,  On 
In8U7  once,  Yol.  l,pp.  670,  671;  The  Joseph,  Oranch.  Rep.,  pp. 
464,  465.) 

§  18.  Actual  trading  with  the  enemy  is  not  necessary  to 
subject  a  ship  or  goods  to  confiscation.    It  is  sufficient,  as  a 
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general  rule,  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  voyage  with  that 
design,  in  order  to  complete  the  offense  and  to  incur  the 
penalty.  So  also  a  ship  belonging  to  a  subject,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  an  enemy's  port  in  ballast,  with  no  positive 
intention  of  procuring  a  cargo,  or  returning  therefrom 
without  any  cargo,  would  be  liable  to  capture  both  on  her 
outward  and  return  voyage.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  allege 
that  there  was  no  act  or  intention  of  trading.  But  the  mere 
intention  to  trade  with  the  enemy  is  not  punishable,  if  at 
the  time  of  capture  the  execution  of  the  intent  is  no  longer 
practicable.  "Where,  from  fortuitous  circumstances,  whether 
known  or  unknown  to  the  parties,  the  execution  of  the 
design  can  no  longer  be  effected,  the  intent  does  not  con- 
stitute the  crime,  for  no  crime  could  be  committed.  A 
criminal  intent  is  never  punishable,  ii^  before  the  design  can 
be  executed,  its  execution  becomes  impossible.  Thus,  a  British 
flhip  bound  to  a  West  India  island — an  enemy's  country — 
but  captured  after  the  island  had,  in  fact,  surrendered  to  the 
British  forces,  was  restored  by  Sir  William  Scott.  That  par- 
ticular case,  however,  was  distinguished  from  the  general 
rule  as  laid  down  by  Duer,  which  requires  the  full  sanction 
of  judicial  decisions.  {WHdman^  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  p.  22; 
DueTy  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  571,  572,  628 ;  The  Abby^  6 
Bob.  JRep.y  p.  251;  The  Imma,  8  Bob.  Bep.^  p.  167;  Th^ 
Liseite,  6  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  887 ;  The  Trends  Sosir^^  6  Bob.  Bep., 
p.  890,  in  notes;  The  Joseph^  8  Oranch.  Bep.^  p.  454.) 

§  14.  Where  the  property  seized  for  illegal  trafic  with  the 
enemy,  belongs  to  a  house  of  trade,  established  in  a  neutral 
country,  but  of  which  one  of  the  partnecs  is  a  resident  sub- 
ject of  the  belligerent  country,  his  share,  notwithstanding  the 
neutrality  of  the  house,  U  condemned.  The  rule  is  equally 
applicable,  even  where  the  belligerent  party  is  strictly  dor- 
noiant,  and  takes  no  part  whatever  in  the  direction  and  man- 
agement of  the  affairs  of  such  trading  house.  If  he  is  a  party 
interested  in  the  property  so  oontamiuated,  he  must  suffer 
the  penalty  of  the  offense.  He  cannot  engage  as  a  partner 
in  a  transaction  in  which  he  could  not  lawfully  engage,  if 
lione.  ( WiUmany  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  21 ;  Duer^  On  Insur 
ranee,  vol.  1,  p.  578  j^  The  Franklniy  6  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  127; 
Ihe  FortunUy  cited  1  Bob.  Bep.y  p.  211.) 
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$  15.  Conrts  of  prize  regard  with  extreme  suspicion  and 
jealousy,  the  transfer  o^  ships  from  subjects  to  neutrals,  during 
the  war.  K  such  a  ship  is  subsequently  employed  in  a  trade 
with  the  enemy,  very  slight  indicia  of  fraud  would  cause  her 
condemnation.  Thus,  an  English  vessel,  asserted  to  have 
been  sold  to  a  neutral,  after  hostilities  had  been  commenced 
between  England  and  Holland,  was  ^captured  while  eng^ed 
in  trade  between  Guernsey  and  Amsterdam,  under  the  com- 
mand of  her  former  master,  who  had  also  been  the  owner, 
and  it  was  held  by  Sir  William  Scott,  that  the  transfer  was 
colorable  and  void,  and  he  condemned  both  ship  and  cargo. 
If,  however,  the  transfer  be  bona  JidCy  and  the  vessel  becomes 
neutral  property^  it  may  be  employed  in  all  trade,  in  which 
neutrals  may  lawful^  engage.  ( WHdmarij  InL  Law^  vol.  2, 
p.  83 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  446-448, 673, 674 ;  The 
OrmOm^  6  j2o6.  Rep.,  p.  71;  The  Odiriy  1  Hob.  Hep.,  pp.  26S; 
268.) 

§  16.  Regularity  of  Ipapere,  in  such  <jases,  we  not  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  ownership;  for,  as  remarked  by  Sir  William 
6cott,  in  the  case  of  The  OdifL^  where  there  is  an  intention  to 
deceive,  the  regularity  of  the  paper  documents  is  a  necessaiy 
part  of  the  apparatus  and  machinery  of  the  fraud.  Although 
regular  documents,  if  diily  verified  and  supported,  are  pre- 
sumptive evidence,  yet,  if  the  circumstances  and  facts  of  the 
case  lead  justly  to  the  conclusion  that  these  papers,  however 
formal,  are  themselves  false,  the  court  will  not  be  bound  by 
them.  Where  the  papers  say  one  thing,  and  the  facts  of  the 
case  another,  the  conrt  will  exercise  a  sound  judgment  as  to 
which  the  preponderance  is  due.  It  has  already  been  stated, 
that  akhough  a  vessel  be  documented  as  a  neutral  vessel,  it 
will  not  be  protected  by  its  documents,  if  the  domicil  of  its 
owner  is  hostile.  A  government  may  grant  the  privilege  of 
a  national  characfter  to  vessels  lor  the  purpose  of  its  own  navi- 
gation, but  cannot  change  its  inational  character,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  third  parties.  Consequently,  if  the  real  owner  of 
the  vessel  engaged  in  trade  with  the  enemy,  be  a  subject  of 
one  of  the  belligerents,  its  apparent  neutral  character  will 
not  save  it  firom  condemnation.  (  Wildman,  InL  Law,  vol.  %, 
p.  83 ;  DhLer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  674,  576 ;  The  Odin, 
1  Bob.  B^.,  p.  262,  263;  The  President,  6  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  277,) 
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§  17.  When  the  trading  is  fi'om  a  port  of  the  belligerent, 
claiming  the  right  of  capture,  the  property  is,  as  a  general 
rule,  liable  to  confiscation,  if  the  owner  at  the  inception  of 
the  voyage  was  a  resident  in  the  country,  whether  as  a  native 
subject,  a  domiciled  merchant,  a  mere  stranger,  or  a  sojour- 
ner. Every  person  in  a  country,  (with  the  limited  exception 
of  ambassadors,  etc.,)  whether  a  native  or  stranger,  owes  obe- 
dience to  its  laws,  and  the  rule  of  international  jurisprudence, 
which  forbids  all  intercourse  and  trade  with  the  public  enemy, 
is  just  as  obligatory  upon  him  as  the  municipal  laws  of  reve- 
nue or  regulations  of  police.  We  have  already  stated  under 
what  circumstances  the  property  of  a  resident  in  an  enemy's 
country,  is  to  be  deemed  hostile ;  the  same  circumstances,  as 
a  general  rule,  are  sufficient  to  justify  that  enemy  to  treat 
it  as  the  property  of  his  own  subjects,  and  to  subject  it  to 
like  penalties.  (Biquelme^  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap, 
14;  DueTj  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  575;  The  Indian  Chief,  8 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  17 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  p.  15.) 

§18.  There  exists,  however,  an  important  distinction 
between  the  case  of  a  native  subject  and  that  of  a  domiciled 
stranger  or  mere  sojourner.  "  The  property  of  the  subject," 
says  Mr.  Duer,  "where the  trade  was  illegal  in  its  origin  and 
intent,  cannot  be  redeemed  from  its  guilt  and  penalty  by  any 
subsequent  change  of  his  own  residence ;  but  that  of  the  domi- 
ciled merchant,  or  stranger,  will  be  restored,  if,  previous  to 
its  capture,  he  had,  in  part,  removed  from  the  belligerent 
country,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  his  own;  for  in 
this  case,  the  illegality  that  arose  solely  from  his  local  and 
temporary  allegiance,  by  the  removal  of  its  cause,  has  ceased 
to  exist."  This  distinction  has  been  established  in  a  number 
of  decisions,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England.  In 
the  case  of  The  Indian  Chief,  Mr.  Johnson,  one  of  the  claim- 
ants, was  an  American  citizen  in  his  native  character,  but 
had  resided  and  wa€  engaged  in  trade  in  England,  and  was 
still  living  there,  when  the  ship  which  he  claimed  as  owner, 
and  which  was  seized  as  engaged  in  a  trade  with  the  enemy, 
commenced  her  voyage.  But  as  it  was  clearly  proved  that 
he  had  left  England  for  the  United' States,  and  with  the  b(ma 
fide  intention  of  resuming  his  native  character,  before  the 
seizure,  his  claim  was  allowed  and  the  ship  restored.    Again, 
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in  the  case  of  The  EabrmcOy  the  claimant  was  a  Swiss  by  birth, 
but  had  been  impressed  with  a  French  hostile  character,  by 
trading  under  the  protection  of  a  French  factory  in  China, 
and  such  was  his  character  when  the  goods  were  shipped ; 
but  he  had  fortunately  quitted  China  before  the  capture,  and 
upon  this  ground  the  Lords  of  Admiralty  decreed  a  restora- 
tion. In  the  case  of  The  Ocean^  the  only  act  upon  which  Sir 
William  Scott  relied,  as  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the 
party,  was,  that  he  had  made  arrangements  for  withdrawing 
himself  as  a  partner  from  a  house  of  trade  in  the  hostile 
country,  and  if  he  is  able  to  show  that  the  evidence  on  which 
the  captors  rely,  as  fixing  his  character,  had  been  changed  in 
fiftct,  or  in  judgment  of  law,  previous  to  capture,  his  claim  to 
restitution  will  be  allowed.  In  the  judgment  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  dissolution  of  partnership,  discontinuance  of  trade 
in  the  enemy's  country,  and  other  arrangements  obviously 
preparatory  to  a  change  of  residence,  ought  all  to  be  consi- 
dered overt  acts,  which,  when  performed  in  good  faith,  enti- 
tle the  claimant  to  restitution.  This  seems  an  important 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  national  character  of 
property  on  the  ocean  cannot  be  changed  in  transitu^  during 
the  prosecution  of  the  voyage.  (jDwer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1, 
pp.  515-617, 544, 545, 576 ;  Wildmanj  Int.  LaWj  vol.  2,  pp.  15,  et 
seq. ;  ThelVaneeSy  1  GaUis.  Eep.y  p.  614 ;  The  VenuSj  8  Qranch. 
Hep.j  p.  299 ;  The  Frances^  8  Crunch  Rep.,  p.  835;  The  Ocean, 
6  Rob.  Rep.y  p.  91;  The  Euirusco,  cited  S  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  81; 
The  Indian  Chief,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  18-21.) 

§  19.  If  a  vessel  belonging  to  one  of  the  belligerents  prose- 
cutes a  voyage,  even  to  a  neutral  port,  under  a  license  from 
the  government  of  the  enemy,  both  ship  and  cargo,  while 
they  remain  under  the  protection  of  such  license,  are  liable 
to  capture  and  confiscation.  Such  condemnation  results  from 
the  presumption,  not  to  be  resisted,  that  the  license  is  granted 
by  the  enemy  for  the  ftirtherance  of  his  own  interests,  and 
the  citizen  or  subject  who  lends  himself  to  the  promotion  of 
that  object,  by  accepting  such  license,  violates  the  plainest 
duties  of  his  own  allegiance.  As  has  already  been  stated, 
individual  members,  composing  the  state  or  body  politic,  are 
prohibited  from  all  commercial  intercourse  with  the  public 
enemy,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  express  authority  of  their 
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own  government.  In  the  wordff  of  Sir  WiHiam  Scott,  no 
principle  should  be  held  more  sacred  than  that  an  intercourse 
with  the  enemy  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  subsist  on  any  other 
footing  than  that  of  the  direct  permission  of  the  state.  The 
reasons  of  this  rule  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  opinion  ol  Mr. 
Justice  Story,  in  the  case  of  The  JvJlia^  which  opinion  was 
adopted,  in  extenso^  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
At  the  threshold  of  his  opinion,  he  lays  down  the  fundamental 
proposition  that,  '4n  war,  all  intercourse  between  the  sul^eets 
and  citizens  of  the  belligerent  countries  is  illegal,  unless  sane- 
tioned  by  the  authority  of  the  government,  or  in  the  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  humanity."  That  a  personal  license  from  an 
enemy  must  be  regarded  as  an  implied  agreement  with  such 
enemy,  that  the  holder  of  such  license  will  conduct  himself  in  a 
neutral  manner,  and  avoid  any  hostile  acts  toward  such  enemy. 
That  it  is,  therefore,  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  and  of  Ms 
duties  to  his  own  government.  *^  Can  an  American  citizen/' 
lie  asks,  ^^  be  permitted,  in  this  manner,  to  carve  out  for  him- 
self a  neutrality  on  the  ocean,  when  his  country  is  at  war? 
Can  he  justify  himself  in  refusing  to  aid  his  countrymen,  who 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  on  the  ocean,  or 
decline  their  rescue  ?  Can  he  with<Jraw  his  personal  services, 
when  the  necessities  of  the  nation  require  them  ?  Can  an 
engagement  be  legal,  which  imposes  upon  him  the  temptation 
or  necessity  of  deeming  his  personal  interests  at  variance 
with  the  legitimate  objects  of  his  government?"  Incom- 
pleteness of  a  voyage,  under  license  from  the  enemy,  is  no 
defense,  for  the  vessel  is  liable  to  capture  at  the  instant  the 
voyage  upder  such  license  is  commenced.  To  say  that  the 
veaeel  could  not  be  seized  till  the  voyage  was  completed  or 
abandoned,  would  be,  in  effect,  saying  that  the  right  of  cap- 
ture only  exists  when  the  power  of  making  it  is  at  an  end.  In 
all  cases  where  the  object  of  the  voyage  is  prohibited,  its  incep- 
tion with  the  illegal  intent,  completes  the  offense  to  which 
the  legal  penalty  attaches.  This  case  of  illegal  trading,  under 
a  license  from  the  enemy,  is  only  a  particular  application) 
of  (t  universal  rule.  ISor  is  it  any  defense  to  allege  or 
prove  tb^it  the  trade  is  npt  subservient  to  the  eoemy's 
interest  The  condemnation  of  aucb  licensed  vessel  and 
Q»xfp  resto  upon  the  broad  gro.uAd  of  tlie  Ul^tity  of  ^uch 
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voyage,  and  that  the  mere  sailing  under  the  enemy's  license 
Bubjectfl  the  property  to  confiscation.  The  acceptance  of  such 
hostile  license,  by  any  individual,  of  a  belligerent  country,  is 
an  act  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  his  allegiance ;  it  is  an 
attempt,  on  his  part,  to  clothe  himself  with  a  neutral  charac- 
ter by  &yor  of  the  other  belUgereiat,  and  thus  to  separate 
himseli^  witibiout  the  sanctiou  of  hia  own  government,  fSrom 
the  common  character  of  his  countiy,  and  such  act  is,  in  itself^ 
a  sufficient  ground  of  condemnatiaii.  (  Wildman,  Int.  Law, 
voL  2,  p»  269;  PMUmorej  On  Int.  Iaw),  vol.  8,  §60;  Doer,  On 
Jb^swearvxj  vol.  1,  p.  587 ;  The  Aurora^  8  Onmch.  Mep.^  p.  441 ; 
ITie  Bwcem,  1  Whmim.  Bep.^  p.  440 ;  The  Ariadne,  2  Wheat. 
JSsp.y  p.  148;  Oolquhaun  v.  N.  T.  F.  Buurance  Gb.,  16  Johm. 
Bepkj  pk  857 ;  Ogdm  v.  Barker,  18  Johns.  Bep.,  p.  87 ;  Craig 
T.  U.  S.  Ins.  €h.y  1  Peter.  C.  C.  B.,  p.  410.) 

§  20.  The  unlawfulness  of  trade  with  the  enemy  extends 
not  only  to  every  place  within  his  dominions,  and  subject  to 
his  government,  but  also  to  all  places  in  his  possession  or 
military  occupation,  even  though  such  occupation  has  not 
ripened  into  a  conquest,  or  changed  the  national  character 
of  the  inhabitants.  In  each  case  there  is  the  same  hazard  to 
the  state,  and,  if  the  hostile  occupation  is  known  when  the 
communication  is  attempted,  there  is  the  same  breach  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  subject.  The  reasons  of  public  policy, 
which  forbid  such  intercourse,  apply  as  fully  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  The  same  rule  holds  even  in  the  case 
of  a  revolted  territory,  or  colony  of  the  enemy,  which  is 
known  to  have  been  for  years  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents, 
coarts  of  justice  always  regard  such  revolted  territory  as 
belonging  to  the  enemy,  until,  by  some  public  act  of  their 
own  government,  it  is  expressly  recognized  as  an  indepen- 
dent and  friendly  power.  Until  such  express  recognition, 
courts  must  regard  the  revolted  territory  as  a  subsisting 
part  of  the  parent  state,  with  its  former  relations  unaltered. 
{PMUipSj  On  Insuamce,  vol.  1,  p.  82;  Duer,  On  Insurance, 
vol-  1,  pp.  690,  591;  The  ManiUa,  1  Edw.  Ad.  Bep.,  p.  8; 
The  Pelican,  1  Edw.  Ad.  Bep.,  appen.  D.;  Johnson  v.  Greaves, 
2  Fount.  Bep.,  p.  844 ;  Bhckbume  v.  Thompson,  16  East.  Bep., 
p.  81;  Bose  y.  Himely,  4t  Oranch.  Bep.,  p.  272;  OelsUmv. 
Hoytj  18  Johns.  Bep.,  p.  687 ;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
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p.  116 ;  TU  Farm,  6  Rob.  Bep.,  p.  106 ;  The  BoUiia,  1  E(ho. 
Rep.,  p.  171;  Hagedom  v.  BeU,  1  Mavle  and  Sd.  Rep.,  p.  450 ; 
Bromley  v.  HesseUine,  1  Camp.  Rep.,  p.  75;  Benizan  v.  JSoj/Je, 
9  Oranch.  Rep.,  p,  191.) 

§  21.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rale,  that  any  insurance, 
on  either  vessel  or  cargo,  engaged  in  illegal  trade  with  the 
enemy,  is  illegal,  and  whenever  the  goods  or  vessel  are  liable 
to  condemnation,  the  policy  of  insurance  will  be  declared 
void.  Where  the  property  insured  is  justly  liable  to  bellige- 
rent capture,  whether  the  delictum,  that  is  the  substantive 
course  of  condemnation,  exists  at  the  inception  of  the  voyage, 
or  occurs  subsequently,  but  prior  to  the  time  the  policy 
attaches,  it  is  considered  to  be  illegal,  and  is  declared  void. 
There  are,  however,  on  this  question  conflicting  opinions 
and  decisions,  the  eicamination  of  which  does  not  come  within 
the  purpose  and  object  of  this  work.  {Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol. 
1,  p.  748 ;  Amovld,  On  Insurance,  pt.  8,  ch.  1,  sec.  7;  Bedar- 
ride,  Droit  Maritime,  §§  1095,  et  seq.) 
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S 1.  Neutrals  in  a  war  are  those  who  take  no  part  in  it,  but 
remain  the  common  friends  of  the  boIligerentB,  &Yonug  the 
anns  of  neither  to  the  detriment  of  the  others.  ^^  The  neu- 
tral/' says  Phillimore,  ^'  is  justly  and  happily  designated  by 
the  latin  expression  in  beUo  mecUus.  It  is  of  the  essence  of 
his  character  that  he  so  retain  this  central  position,  as  to 
incline  to  neither  belligerent.  He  has  no  jus  beUicum  him- 
self bat  he  is  entitled  to  the  continuance  of  his  ordinaij 
8i 


jua  paciSy  with,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  certain  cortailments 
and  modifications  which  flow  from  the  altered  state  of  the 
general  relatidtxs  of  all  countries  in  time  of  war."  Accord- 
ing to  Bynkershoek,  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  justice 
o  riojustice  of  the  war,  and  can  show  no  favors  to  one  party 
in  preference  to  another.  The  error  of  Grotins,  copied  by 
Vattel,  in  this  respect,  has  not  been  followed  by  subsequent 
writers.  All  independent  sovereign  states  have  a  right  to 
remain  neutral  in  a  war,  unless  otherwise  bound  by  treaties 
of  alliance  previous^,  9^^^4  ^^^j  If*  ^  ?^^  necessary  that 
they  should  make  any  proclamation  or  public  declaration  of 
neutrality;  the  legal  presumption  is,  that  their  pacific  staius 
continues,  unless  they  declare  to  the  contrary*  {Bello,  Dere- 
cho  IrUernacumd,  pt.  2,  cap.  7,  §  1 ;  WheaUmj  Mem.  Int.  Law, 
pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §§  1,  2,  8;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  186, 
179 ;  GrotiuSj  de  Jur.  Bd.  ac  jFtec,  Kb.  8,  cap.  17 ;  Vattel,  Droit 
des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  7,  §§  118-110;  Bynkerahoeky  Qmest.  Jur. 
Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap.  9 ;  KlubeVj  Europ.  Volkerrecht,  §  284 ;  Manr 
ning,  Law  of  NaOans,  p.  166 ;  Hoser,  Versuch,  etc.,  B.  10,  ch. 
1^  §^8411  'y  OrtQlan^  p^lormtie,  <fe  la  Mer,  lpIp^  2,  ch.  4 ;  Garden, 
Ik.  DipUmatk^  liv«  7,  §  1 ;.  3fiffUT%  ^oU  JhU^nuUioT^  §  144 ; 
SautefeuUie^  Dea  Naiions  Mutres,  tit.  4,  oh.  1 ;  S^ibner,  De 
la  Saisie  des,  bathnents  Neu.,  t.  1,  pt.  1>  ch.  2 ;  Galiani^  De 
pov^  pt.  1^  Qifip.  1^;.  Azuni^  Droit  Maritime,  ch.  1,  art.  8,  §  1 ; 
jUas^t  Dv&it  Gmniercialy  U\g.  2,  tit.  1^  ch.  2 ;  De  Gussy,  DroU 
Maritime,  liv.  1^  tit  8,  §9;  Lampredi,  Qnnmerce des  Neutres, 
^*-.l>84..> 

1^2.  '^hetais^  baw^^er,  a  qualified  neutrality*  which  forms 
an  exception  to  this  definition;  it  arises  out  of  antecedent 
e^j^a^^ments,  by  which,  the  neutral  state  has  bound  itself  to 
one  of  the  parties  to  thenar,  to  furnish  a  limited  succor,  or 
to  extend  certain  privileges.  The  fulfilment  of  such  an 
engagement)  entered'  into  prior  to  the  oommencement  of  hos- 
tHitidp,  does  notnec^ssaiily  fi)rfi»ittk^ne«itral>Qhanoteirofa. 
state>  nor  render  it  the  enemy  of  the  other  belligerent  party^ 
because  itdoes  nott  render  the  neutral  the  general  i^sociate. 
of>the  belligerent  to  whom  the  succor  ovpriirilegoiadue^ 
for  example,  Bvritfiieriandihas.fiEinitBhed  tnwps  to.  oartaan. 
Btiropean  powera,  in  ynxtn^  of-  trea^  stipulatioas,  witluml 
hgTMll  beiiig  invol^iBMb-m  the: wws  in  which^heck  tvoopa^  W0ra» 
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farmftsM  Bniited  rooeounr  m  shipt^  as'd  t^ojx^  to  RdssiiS  ik 
1788,  agaiiMt  Sweden.  Bf  the  t^atf  of  amfty  iAd  (sotd- 
metCQ  betweHen  the  Fnited  S^toiB  atrd  FmicQf/in  1778?,  tlL« 
letter  BectiV^  to  hereelf  the  dpec^ial  pri^legti  of  the  admii^ 
mom  for  hB?  privat^^nd,  with  tUefarprizeia,  iuto  A^i^ca»  poHi, 
to  the  ezoltidfoQ  of  her  eiiemieg ;  alid  the  admididtott  of  h^r 
public  iBhipB  of  war,  int  catoe  ef  urgent  neces&itjr,  to  fefr^h^ 
victual,  repair,  etc.,  but  not  exclusively  of  other  nations,  at 
war  with  her.  The  first  of  these  privileges  being  exclusive, 
was  complained  of  by  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  and  France 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  interpretation  of  the  latter,  bj 
whieh  the  public  ships  of  her  enemies  were  admitted  into  the 
American  ports  for  the  same  purposes.  To  furnish  succory, 
or  auxilliaries,  or  to  extend  privileges  to  one  belligerent,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  other,  is  undoubtedly  a  violation  of 
strict  neutrality,  and,  as  such,  is  a  just  cause  of  complaint,  if 
not  of  war.  The  peculiarity  of  the  position  of  Switzerland, 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  states  having  a  direct  interest  in 
maintaining  her  neutrality,  has  generally  prevented  coni- 
plaints  against  her,  for  furnishing  a  limited  number  of  troops 
to  one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  a  war.  If  she  had  been  a 
commercial  or  maritime  state,  say^  Mass6,  a  diflferent  rule 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  applied  to  this  singular  state 
of  things.  She  has  recently  passed  regulations  ^rohibitinj^ 
her  citizens  from  enlisting  in  foreign  service.  Inhere  can  be 
no  question,  that  her  former  conduct,  in  this*  re8;pect,  was  a 
violation  of  her  neutrality.  So,  also,  are  the  minof  acts  of 
partiality  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph;  but,  ai 
Phillimore  justly  remarks,  it  would  be  pedantically  rigid!  to 
consider,  as  a  violation  of  neutrality,  the  flowing  prizes 
captured  by  one  belligerent  to  be  brought  into  the  neutral 
port, — especially  in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  a 
treaty  made  antecedently  to  the  war.  How  far  at  neutrality^ 
thus  qualified  and  limited,  may  be  tolerated  by  tie  belliger- 
ent against  whom  the  partiality  is  shown,  is  a  qtiestion  of 
expediency,  rather  than  of  right,  and  is  gienerally  governed 
by  political  circtimstances.  ( VaUelj  I^oU  diss  €rens,  livJ  8, 
ch.  7,  §§  lOlr-105 ;  TfXeoton,  Mm.  Int.  Law,  pt  4^  ch.  8j  ^ 
4-&;  JCwU,  Om.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  l„p.  116 ;  J^fimimoi^el  Oli 
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InU  Law,  voL  8,  §§  188,  et  seq. ;  Massif  LraU  Commerdal,  Uv. 
2,  tit  1,  ch.  2,  §  2;  Beffier,  Droit  Memaiwmly  §§  144-146; 
Waile,  State  FaperSy  vol.  1,  pp.  140, 169-172 ;  MamUngj  Law 
ofNationSy  pp.  167, 168;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome 
2,  ch.  4 ;  Gard&Oj  De  DiplomaHe,  liv.  7,  §  1 ;  BeUo,  Derecho 
Jntemacionalj  pt.  2,  cap.  7,  §§  1,  2 ;  HautefeuilUy  Des  Nations 
NeiUreSy  tit.  4,  ch.  1 ;  PUkiny  Civil  and  PoUU  Hist,  of  U.  /S., 
vol.  1,  ch.  10 ;  EggerSy  Leben  von  Bemstorf  2  ob.,  pp.  118-195.) 

§  8.  States,  not  parties  to  a  war,  have  not  only  the  right  to 
remain  neutral  during  its  continuance,  but  to  do  so  conduces 
greatly  to  their  advantage,  as  they  thereby  preserve  to  their 
citizens  the  blessings  of  peace  and  commerce.  Moreover, 
the  belligerents  are  interested  in  maintaining  the  just  rights 
of  neutrals,  as  the  trade  and  intercourse  kept  up  by  them 
greatly  contribute  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  war.  It  has,  there- 
fore, become  an  established  principle  of  international  law, 
that  neutrals  shall  be  permitted  to  carry  on  their  accus- 
tomed trade,  with  such  restrictions  only  as  are  necessary  for 
the  security  of  the  established  rights  of  the  belligerents. 
Although  the  neutral  state  is  considered  as  continuing  to 
occupy  toward  the  belligerents  the  same  general  position  as 
before  the  war,  its  relations  with  them  are  very  different; 
neutrality  is  not  properly  a  continuation  of  the  former  state 
of  peace,  ("  la  continuation  de  Vttat  anthieur  de  paix  ;")  for,  to 
neutrals,  war  brings  certain  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
and  imposes  upon  them  new  and  peculiar  duties.  While,  in 
some  respects,  their  trade  and  commerce  may  be  increased  in 
extent  and  profit,  it  is  restricted  with  respect  to  blockades 
and  seiges,  and  the  carrying  of  contraband,  and  their  vessels 
are  subjected  to  the  inconvenience  and  annoyance  of  visit 
and  search.  Not  only  are  they  obliged  to  maintain  strict 
impartiality  toward  the  belligerents,  but  they  are  bound  to 
prevent  or  punish  any  violation  of  their  rights  of  neutrality, 
by  either  of  the  parties  at  war  with  each  other.  These  duties 
of  neutrality  extend  not  only  to  preventing  the  arming  of 
cruisers  in  neutral  ports,  and  the  enlistment  of  men  in  neu- 
tral territory,  but  also  to  the  general  sanctity  of  neutral  juris- 
diction, by  redressing  all  injuries  which  one  belligerent  may 
commit  upon  the  other  within  its  limits.  {Phillimorej  On 
Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  186,  187 ;  Hidmer,  De  la  Saisie  des  Mtf- 
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maUsNeutres,  pt.  2y  ch.  2,  §  2 ;  Azunij  Droit  MarUiim^  tome  2, 
pp.  68,  69 ;  MassSj  Droit  Commercial,  tome  1,  pp*  177-192 ; 
Tetens,  Considerations  sur  les  Droits,  etc.,  p.  84;  Ortolany  DipUh 
matie  de  la  Mer.,  tome  2,  ch.  8 ;  Kentj  Omi.  on  Am.  Laxo,  voL 
1,  pp.  118,  119 ;  WAeaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  7 ; 
Seffier,  Droit  International,  §  146-150 ;  Riqudme,  Dereeho  Pub. 
Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  14 ;  BautefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neutres^ 
tit  4,  ch.  1.) 

§  4.  The  rights  of  war  can  be  exercised  only  within  the 
territory  of  the  belligerent  powers,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  in 
territory  belonging  to  no  one.  Hostilities  cannot  be  law- 
fully exercised  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  neu- 
tral state  which  is  the  common  friend  of  both  parties.  To 
grant  any  such  right  to  one  would  be  a  detriment  to  the 
other,  and  to  extend  the  privilege  to  both  would  necessarily 
make  the  neutral  territory  the  theatre  of  hostile  operations, 
and  involve  the  state  in  the  consequences  of  the  war.  Hence, 
every  voluntary  entrance  into  neutral  territory,  with  hos- 
tile purposes,  is  absolutely  unlawful,  and  the  party  so 
trespassing  is  liable  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy,  unless  full 
satisfaction  is  made  for  such  violation  of  neutral  rights. 
( Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8.  §  7 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am. 
Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  118, 119 ;  Vattd,  Droit  des  Gfens,  liv.  8,  ch.  7, 
§  182;  Grottus,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  2,  cap.  2,  §  18 ;  Bynker- 
shoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pid>.,  lib.  1,  cap.  8;  Woljius,  Jus.  Gentium^ 
§  687;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  310,  811 ;  ffeffter^ 
Droit  International,  §§  146, 147 ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  liv.  7, 
§  2;  Hautefeuille,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  6,  ch.  1.) 

.  §5.  It  was  contended  by  some  of  the  ancient  publicists  that 
a  belligerent  had  an  absolute  right  of  passage  for  his  troops 
through  neutral  territory,  and  that  the  neutral  could  not 
refuse  it  without  injustice.  But  Vattel  contends  that  such 
innoeent  passage  through  neutral  territory  may  be  granted  or 
refused  by  the  neutral  power,  at  its  discretion;  that,  if 
refused,  the  applicant  has  no  cause  of  complaint,  and  if 
granted,  the  opposite  party  can  only  claim  the  same  privilege 
for  his  own  troops.  Many  modem  writers,  and  the  German 
publicists  generally,  have  pronounced  in  &vor  of  the  views 
of  Vattel.    But  Hefiter,  Hautefeuille,  Manning,  and  others, 


5|^  ill«fMlptAk«t^ 

e^^flijfl  tlift  9IN^fP^>  ft»t  tQ  gw.ut  snfih  pftsgfigft  i9  ft  violatioa 
of  pjButrfkl  dutiy,  aud  f^oitda  ju«t  ^ause  of  complftiD^  if  iu>t  of 
wfw,  to  tlwi  otitief  bel^genant  Thia  opioioA  se^iui  most  aon- 
BQnant  with  tb^  general  priaciples  of  neutralitj.  But  admit- 
ting t]ie  rigbt  of  the  neutral  atata  to  make  such  agreemfiftt^ 
it  foUowa,  tibat^  if  it  gnint  or  refuse  passage  to  one  of  the  pac- 
ket to  tbe  y^^y  M  is  bound,  xn  like  i^tonar,  to  grant  or  refuse 
it  to  all  the  other  parties,  unless  the  alteration  of  circumr 
stances,  ^rspme  special  reason,  should,  of  itself,  form  a  justi- 
fication for  acting  otherwise.  Without  solid  and  satisfactory 
reasons,  to  grant  passage  tp  one  belligerent  and  refuse  it  to 
another,  would  be  showing  partiality,  and  receding  from  a 
pb.^ition  of  strict  nqutr^lity.  This  is  the  reasonable  and  just 
riile  deduced  from  the  opinions  of  law  writers,  and  the  usage 
of  nations.  The  gran^  of  passage,  says  Vattel,  includes  all 
those  tilings  without  which  the  passage  would  not  be  practi- 
cable, such  as  the  liberty  of  carrying  whatever  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  passing  army,  and  that  of  maintaining  discipline 
ambng  the  troops.  Moreover,  he  who  grants  a  passage  ia 
bpuna,  BO  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  to  make  it  safe  from  attack; 
for,  otherwise,  it  would  be  drawing  those  who  pass  into  a 
snare,  which  would  be  a  breach  of  good  fkith.  Whether  the 
troops  are  to  pass  with  or  without  arms,  and  whether  they 
are  to  be  permitted  to  purchase  supplies  in  the  country 
passed  over,  or  to  carry  their  provisions  with  them,  will,  in 
general,  be  sj)ecified  in  tbe  grant  of  passage,  and  if  not 
specified,  such  permission  will  be*  presumed.  Troops3[  to 
whom  a  passage  is  granted  through  a  neutral  territory,  are 
bound  to  observe  the  most  exact  discipline,  to  occasion  no 
danlage  to  the  eountry  passed  over,  to  keep  the  public 
roads,  and  not  t0  enter  the  houses  or  lands  of  prii^Alie  per- 
sons, JEiud  to  puiketually  pay  for  whatever  is  purchased  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  state  to  which  the  troops  belong  is  held 
strictly  aocpuntable  for  any  damage  to  pnblio  or  private  pro- 
perty. Moreaver,  they  cannot  make  the  neoitral  border  a 
slielter  for  making  preparations  to  attack  the  enemy,  nor, 
w^n  delJBated^  an  asylum  in  which  to  lie  by  and  watch  their 
opporttuiity  for  further  contest.  This  would  be  making  the 
neatral  ooufatry  direcdy  anxilliary  to  tiie  war,  and  to  the  com* 
fort  and  aopporl  of  one  of  the  beUigerenta.    Sach  oondud 
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trotild  ti%  a  ti<»tfdO&  of  tlm  )AgW  kiti  dtOShi  ^  tierttHRH^, 
and,  BO  far  from  being  jtiis^^d  hf  tH«  grant  bi  pi^itig^,  ft 
would  be  good  cause  for  the  neutral  state  to  reyoke  the 
jB^'aat,  aid  compel  the  ofiender  to  immediately  leavB  its 
territory.  {Keni^  Corn,  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1;  j^.  ilS^  120 ; 
VaUd,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  7,  §f  183,  184 }  BeUo,  Deredm 
iniernaciomlj  pt  2,  cap.  7,  §§  6,  6  j  Manning^  Law  of  Nqiims^ 
pp.  182,  ot  seq*;  JKiw^r,  Versuohj  etc:,  b.  10,  c.  1,  pp.  288,  et 
jseq.;  Wheatony  JElem.  Int.  LaWy  pt  4,  ch.  8,  § 8;  Keni^  Com. 
on  Am.  Law  J  voL  1,  p.  119 ;  QrotmSy  de  Jur.  Bd,  ae  Pac,,  Ub. 
2,  cap.  2,  §  13;  Mmmn^  Law  cf  NaM(m,  pp.  182-186;  Wd- 
Jiusy  Jus  Gentium^  %  687;  Dumonlj  Corps  Dip.^  Hv.  8^  oh.  J, 
§  lff8 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law^  vol.  1,  pp.  64>  6« ;  Ort^4m,  IHpUh 
matte  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  8 ;  Martens^  Precis  du  Droit  <fe» 
Gens,  §  810;  Moser,  Versuch,  etc.,  b.  10,  ch.  1^  §§218,  288; 
Seffterj  Droit  Internationa^  §  147 ;  jScnd^emUe^  Des  Natiom 
Neuiresi  tit.  5,  ch.  1 ;  Pando^  Derechjo  Intemaeionaly  p.  461 ; 
Hiquelntej  DerechoPub.  IrU.y  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  eap.  17 ;  ^SMumifBB 
Doveride  Poptdi  Neutrali^^pt.  1,  ck  T.) 

J  6.  Bynfeershoek  makes  on^  crxcej^lon  ih  the  geiieral 
inviolability  of  neutral  territory,  and  cdhtftAdtf  tfcat  if  k  b^It- 
gereni  should  be  attacked  on  hdstile  gtbund,'  or  in  thie  bp^fi 
sea,  and  should  flee  within  the  juiisdictibn  of  a  neutral  litate, 
the  victor  may  pursue  him  dumfervet  opuSy^HA  ifeiie  his  pAzb 
within  the  neutral  state.  He  rests  his  ot^inion*  entirely  ok 
the  authority  and  practice  of  the  Dutch,  and  not  on  the  usage 
of  any  other  nation;  Casaregis,  in  one  part  of  his  work^* 
expresses  the  same  opinion,  and,^  relying,  on  the  practice  or 
law  observed  in  the  chase  of  animals^  maintains  that  if  a 
naval  fight  has  commenced  on  the  high  seas,  a  belligerent 
may  pursue  and  capture  the  ship  of  his  enemy,  even  under 
the  cannon,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  neutral  power: 
But,  in  a  subsequent  discourse,  he  aclmowledges  his  error^ 
or  rather  forgets  his  former  opinion,  and  adopts  a  contrary 
one  with  respect  to  the  protection  afforded  to  belligerent 
vessels  in  neutral  ports.  ( TFAeaton,  JSlenu  InL  LaWy  pt  4|^ 
ch.  3,  §  iO;  BynkersJweky  Q.  J.  PuL,  lib.  1,  cap.  8;:^Ciwarj^,' 
de  CommerciOj  disc.  24,  n.  ^  and  disc.  174,  n.  11;  BeUoy  Dera- 
cho  Inieniacionalj  pt  2,  cap.  7,  §  6 ;  SefttryproUInierr^^ 
§§  l46, 147';  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  120;  Manning ^ 
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Ijm  of  Nations^  pp.  184,  386 ;  Dummt,  C&rps  Dip.^  tome  6,  p. 
129;  The  Anna,  6  Bob.  Bqp.,  p.  848.) 

§  7.  But  this  opinion  of  Bynkershoek  is  not  supported 
by  the  practice  of  nations,  nor  by  writers  on  peiblic  law. 
Abreu,  Valin,  Emerigon,  Vattel,  Azuni,  Sir  William  Scott, 
Martens,  Phillimore,  Manning,  and  other  European  writers, 
maintain  the  sounder  doctrine,  that  when  the  flying  enemy 
has  entered  neutral  territory  he  is  placed  immediately  under 
the  protection  of  the  neutral  power,  and  that  there  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule  that  every  voluntary  entrance  into  neu- 
tral territory,  with  hostile  purposes,  is  absolutely  unlawful. 
Kent,  Wbeaton,  Story,  and  other  American  writers,  oppose 
the  doctrine  of  Bynkershoek ;  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has  invariably  claimed  the  absolute  inviola- 
bility of  neutral  territory.  {Ahreii,  Sobre  las  PresaSy  pt.  1,  c. 
4,  §  15 ;  ValiUy  Traiti  des  Prises^  ch.  4,  §  8 ;  Azuni,  Droit 
Maritime,  pt.  1,  c.  4,  §  1 ;  Vattel^  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  T, 
§§  182, 188;  The  Anna  Catharina,  5  Rob.  Bep.,  p.  15;  Kent, 
Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  120 ;  Wheaton,  Elem  Int  Law, 
pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  10 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  310,  et 
seq. ;  Emerigon,  Traiti  des  Assurances,  ch.  12,  sec.  19;  PhUli^ 
more.  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  164;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations, 
pp.  186,  386;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer.,  tome  2,  ch.  8; 
Heffter,  Droit  International,  §§  146,  147;  Biquebne,  Derecho 
Pub  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  17.) 

§8.  This  question  was  revived  and  elaborately  discussed 
in  the  case  of  the  steamboat  ''Caroline,"  which  was  captured 
and  destroyed  by  British  armed  forces  while  in  American  ter- 
ritory, in  the  winter  of  1888.  This  vessel  had  been  employed 
by  a  body  of  Canadian  insurgents,  in  conveying  passengers 
and  munitions  of  war  from  the  frontier  of  the  state  of  New 
York  to  the  British  ground  of  Navy  Island.  The  comman- 
der of  the  expedition,  from  the  Canada  side,  sent  to  capture 
this  vessel,  expected  to  find  her  within  British  territory,  but 
on  coming  round  the  point  of  the  island  in  the  night,  he  first 
discovered  that  the  vessel  was  moored  on  the  American  shore. 
He  nevertheless  proceeded  to  make  the  capture  and  to  destroy 
the  vessel,  although  then  within  the  neutral  territory,  and  his 
conduct  was  approved  by  his  government.  This  led  to  remon- 
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Btrance  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stateeu  It  wae  aaid;  that  i^ 
upon  a  full  investigation  of  all  the  facts,  it  should  appear  that 
the  owner  of  the  vessel  had  been  governed  by  a  hostile  intent, 
or  had  made  common  cause  with  the  occupants  of  Kavy 
Island,  the  United  States  would  prosecute  no  claim  to  indem- 
nity for  the  destruction  of  this  boat;  but  that  the  lawfulness, 
or  unlawfulness  of  the  employment  in  which  the  "  Caroline" 
was  engaged,  however  settled,  in  no  manner  involved  the 
higher  consideration  of  the  violation  of  territorial  sovereignty 
and  jurisdiction.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr. 
Webster,  while  claiming  absolute  immunity  of  neutral  terri- 
tory against  aggression  from  either  of  the  belligerents,  admit- 
ted that  the  necessity  of  self-defense  might  justify  hostility  in 
the  territory  of  a  neutral  power ;  but  that  it  was  required  of  the 
English  government,  as  the  aggressor  in  this  case,  "  to  show 
a  necessity  of  sdf -defense^  instant^  overwhelmning^  leaving  no  choice 
of  means,  and  no  moment  for  deliberation.  It  will  be  for  it  to 
show,  also,  that  the  local  authorities  of  Canada,  even  sup- 
posing the  necessity  of  the  moment  authorized  them  to  enter 
the  territories  of  the  United  States  at  all,  did  nothing  unrear 
sonable  or  excessive;  since  the  act,  justified  by  the  necessity 
of  self-defense,  must  be  limited  by  that  necessity  and  kept 
clearly  within  it."  Lord  Ashburton  agreed  with  Mr.  Webster, 
on  the  inviolability  of  neutral  or  independent  territory,  and 
on  the  possible  exception  to  which  that  principle  was  liable  — 
the  necessity  of  self-defense,  as  the  first  law  of  our  nature, — 
and  that  the  suspension  of  that  great  principle  "must  be  for  the 
shortest  possible  period,  during  the  continuance  of  an  admit- 
ted overruling  necessity,  and  strictly  confined  within  the 
narrowest  limits  imposed  by  that  necessity."  He,  however, 
contended  that  there  was  "that  necessity  of  self-defense, 
instant,  overwhfilrning,  leaving  no  choice  of  means,  and  no 
moment  for  deliberation,"  which  preceded  the  destruction  of 
the  Caroline  while  moored  to  the  shore  of  the  United  States, 
that  "  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was,  in  the  hurried  exe- 
cution of  the  necessary  seizure,  a  violation  of  territory^''  and 
that  it  was  "  to  be  regretted  that  some  explanation  and  apo- 
logy for  this  occurrence  was  not  immediately  made  "  to  the 
United  States,  by  the  British  government.  These  acknow- 
ledgments and  assurances  were  received  as  satisfactory  by 


tii^  XTbited  Statecs  and  the  tolajee);  wte  not  Ai^^f  dftiMUAM 
bj  the  tiro  ^vemmonts.  ( Winter,  i>t^.  ovt^;  Off.  tPkp^^  pp. 
11^120;  PMOiimre,  On  Int.  Law,  voL  S^  ^38.) 

§9.  A  netitml  state,  by  virtue  of  its  geti^wl  right  ol'pblice 
over  its  ports,  harbors  ahd  eoasts,  may  impode  stich  tedtrid- 
tions  npon  belligerent  vessels,  which  cotue  within  itfi  jdrisdid- 
tion,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  tot  it&  own  neutrality  afid 
peace,  and  so  loUg  as  sach  restrictions  are  impartially  imposed 
upon  all  the  belligerent  powers,  neither  can  have  any  right 
to  complain.  This  right  is  frequently  exercised  in  prohibit- 
ing all  armed  cruisers  with  prizes  to  ettter  such  neutral  porta 
and  waters,  and,  even  without  prizes,  to  ofotaih  provisions 
and  supplies.  This  usage  is  shown  by  marine  ordinances 
and  text  writers  of  different  nation^.  (Kenij  OoM.  &n  Am. 
LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  123, 125 ;  Bynkerskoekj  QudesC  Jur.  Pub.j  lib. 
1,  cap.  16;  Marminffj  Law  of  NaUmsy  p.  SSl;  Seffier,  Droit 
Iniemationaly  §[§  146-150;  Ortohn,  DiplcmcMe  de  Mer,  tome  2, 
ch.  8;  JBeZfo,  Droit  Internationalj  pt.  2,  Cap.  t,  §6;  HatdefeuUUy 
De$  NaUoM  Neutres^  tit.  6,  ch.  2.) 

§  10.  This  restriction,  imposed  by  neutrals  upon  the  ves- 
sels of  belligerents  which  come  into  their  ports,  is  never 
extended  to  deny  the  rights  of  hospitality  in  case  of  imme- 
diate danger  and  want.  Armed  cruisers  may  anchor  within 
a  neutral  port  as  a  shelter  from  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,  to 
avoid  the  dangers  of  a  storm,  or  to  supply  themselves  with 
water,  provisions,  and  other  articles  of  pressing  necessity. 
Asylum,  to  this  extent,  is  required  by  the  common  laws  of 
humanity,  to  be  aflforded  to  belligerent  vessels  in  neutral 
ports.  But  beyond  this,  there  is  no  right  of  asylum  which 
the  neutral  may  not  withold  equally  from  all  belligerents. 
It  may  prevent  any  free  communication  with  the  land,  and, 
as  soon  as  such  vessels  have  supplied  their  immediate  wants, 
the  neutral  may  compel  them  to  depart  from  its  jurisdic- 
tion. Such  were  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  in  the  wars  of  1740  and  1756,  and  by  Sardinia 
in  the  war  of  1778,  and  they  are  supported  by  the  authority 
of  text-writers.  {Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  120, 121 ; 
Wheatm,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  14;  JSi/7ikershoekj 
Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  15 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations, 
p.  887;  Heffter,  Droit  Intemaiianal,  §§146-150;  BeUo,  Dereeho 
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Neutr0^  tjt  ft  ich,,  ^;  Qrto^  JUplan^atU  de  ia  Mer.^  tome  3, 
ch.  8,) 

1 11,  But  w^Ue  tbe  neutrfil  state  miijf  by  prochuEoation  or 
otherwise,  prohibit  beiligerwt  vessels  with  prizes  ox  prison- 
ers pf  w^  from  epteriag  its  ports,  the  absence  of  any  suoh 
pjohibi^ioD  impUes  the  right  to  eAter  for  the  purposes  indi^ 
c^ted,  8.1)4  ^ny  vessel  so.  entering  neutral  wateirs,  retains  hev 
right  of  ex-t;errit<?riality,  both  with  respect  to  her  prisonefs 
of  wi^*  i^id  her  prizes.  This  question  was  raised  iu  the  port 
of  San  Frani^isqOy  California^  in  the  case  of  the  Buesian  ves^ 
selj.  The  Sitkay  a  prize  of  the  British  navy,  during  the  Crunean 
war.  {Cushingy  Opin.  V.  S.  Atfys.  OenLy  vol.  7,  p,  123 ;  M€mr- 
ning,  Zfdw  of  Nufiom^  p.  387 ;  I^ceniuSj  ck  Jvare  Maritme,  lib* 
2,  cap.  4,  §  7;  Subner,  Saisk  ds  BaUmmts^  liv.  2,  ch.  8,  §  8.j 
MarUn^^  Precis  du  DroU  dta  Gens,  §  312;  Oriolaiiy  Diplomatic 
de  la  Mer^  tome  2,.  ch.  8;  BeffUr,,  DroU  IjfUermikma^  %%  146r. 
160  J  ffautefeuilley  D^  Nations  Neutres^  tit.  6,  ch.  2.) 

§  12.  The  armed  cvaiseFs  of  bettigeitettts,  while  within  the 
jarisdiotioa  of  a  aeutval  state,  are  bound  ta  abstain  from  any 
aets  of  hostility  toward  the  subjects^  vessels  or  other  prop- 
erty of  their  anemies;  they  cannot  increase  their  guns  or 
lailitary  stoves,  or  augment  their  crews,  not  even  by  the 
enmlliaent  of  theii  own  countrymen;  they  can  employ 
neither  force  nut  stratagem  to  recover  priisee,  or  to  rescue 
prisoners  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy;  nor  can  they  use 
a  neutral  port,  or  waters  within  neutral  jurisdiction,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  hindering  the  approaeh  of  vessels  of  any 
nation  whatever^  or  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  those  which 
de|>att  from  the  ports  or  shores  of  neutral  pow^s.  *  lifo  proxi- 
mate acts  of  war,  such  as  a  ship  stationing  herself  within  the 
neutral  line,  and  sending  out  her  boats  on  hostile  enterprises, 
can,  in  any  mannei:^  be  allowed  to  originate  in  neutral  terri- 
toiy ;  nor  cam  any  measure  be  taken  thai;  will  lead  to  imme- 
diate violence.  ( Wheatmhj  EUm,  Int.  L<m,  pt.  4,  ch.  S,  §  16; 
KerU^  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  IIS  \Azuni^  Droit.  Marir 
Sme,  tome  2,  ch.  5;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  d^  Oens,  §.  312^; 
Chitty's  Com.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  441-444 ;  Ortohn^  Diplomatic 
de  la  Mer^  tome  2,  ch.  8 ;  BeUo^  Derecho  Jniemacionaly  pt  2^ 
cap.  7,  §§  5, 6;  Sefftery  Droit  International^  §§  146-150;  The 
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Twee  Gebroeders^  8  Rob.  Sep.,  p.  168 ;  Biquelmej  Dereeho  Pub. 
Inty  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  17;  HautefeuiUe^  Des  Nations  Neutres, 
tit  6,  ch.  1;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritimey  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  18.) 

§  18.  Publicists  make  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
duties  of  neutrals,  with  respect  to  the  asylum  which  may  be 
afforded  to  belligerent  ships,  and  that  which  may  be  afforded 
to  belligerent  forces  on  land.  This  difference,  says  Heffler, 
results  from  the  immunity  of  the  flag,  and  the  principle  that 
ships  are  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  nation 
to  which  they  belong.  Hence  the  allowable  custom  of  asy- 
lum in  neutral  waters,  and  the  want  of  power  in  the  neutral 
to  interfere  with  internal  organization  of  such  vessels,  when 
not  armed  or  equipped  within  its  jurisdiction.  On  the  other 
hand,  troops  are  not  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  nation  to 
which  they  belong,  nor  has  their  flag  any  immunity  on  neu- 
tral soil.  While,  therefore,  individuals,  as  such,  are  entitled, 
by  the  laws  of  humanity,  to  the  right  of  asylum  in  neutral 
territory,  such  asylum  cannot  be  demanded  by,  nor  can  it  be 
granted,  without  a  violation  of  neutral  duty,  to  an  army  as  a 
a  body.  It  is,  consequently,  the  duty  of  the  neutral  to  order 
the  immediate  disarming  of  all  belligerent  troops  which  enter 
neutral  territory  as  an  asylum,  to  cause  them  to  release  all 
their  prisoners,  and  to  restore  all  booty  which  they  may  bring 
with  them.  If  he  neglect  to  do  this,  he  makes  his  own  terri- 
toiy  the  theatre  of  war,  and  justifies  the  other  belligerent  in 
attacking  such  refugees  within  such  territory,  which  is  no 
longer  to  be  regarded  as  neutral.  {Heffter^  Droit  Intemaiianalj 
§  149 ;  Martens,  Droit  des  Gens,  §  807 ;  Kbiberj  Droit  des  Gens, 
§  208,  note  b ;  Ortolan,  DiphmcUie  de  Mer.,  liv.  8,  ch.  8 ;  jRts- 
toye  et  Duverdy,  Des  Prises  Maritimes,  tit  1,  ch.  1,  sec.  8 ;  jEfou^ 
feuille,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  6,  ch.  2 ;  WheoOon,  EUm.  InL, 
Law,  pt  4,  ch.  8,  §§  6,  7 ;  Panio,  Dereeho  Internacional,  p.  466 ; 
BeUo,  Dereeho  Intcmacional,  pt  2,  cap.  7,  §  6 ;  Biqnelme,  Dere^ 
cho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  17 ;  De  Steck,  Versuch,  oeber 
Handels,  etc.,  p.  178 ;  Putman,  De  Jure  recipiendi  hostes,  etc.) 

§  14.  At  the  commencement  of  the  European  war,  in  1798, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  took  strong  grounds 
against  the  arming  and  equipping  of  vessels  within  the  ports 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  respective  belligerent  powers,  to 
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croiBe  against  each  other,  declaring  such  acts  to  be  a  viola- 
tion of  neutral  rights,  and  positively  unlawful ;  and  that  any 
vessel,  so  armed  or  equipped  in  our  ports,  for  military  service, 
was  not  entitled  to  the  rights  of  asylum.  The  authority  of 
Wolfius,  Vattel  and  other  writers  on  the  law  and  usage  of 
nations,  were  appealed  to,  in  support  of  these  declarations 
and  rules  of  neutrality.  The  ground  then  assumed  by  the 
United  States  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  correct.  The 
same  objection  was  made  by  the  United  States,  in  the  war  of 
1793,  against  the  enlisting  of  men  by  the  respective  belligerent 
powers  within  our  ports,  and  it  was  declared  that  if  the  neu- 
tral state  might  not,  consistently  with  its  neutrality,  furnish 
men  to  either  party  for  their  aid  in  war,  it  was  equally  unlaw- 
ful for  either  belligerent  to  enroll  them  in  the  neutral  terri- 
tory. Wolfius  says  that  "  it  is  not  permitted  to  raise  soldiers 
on  the  territory  of  another,  without  the  consent  of  its  sove- 
reign." Vattel  says  that,  "As  the  right  of  .levying  soldiers 
.belongs  solely  to  the  nation  or  the  sovereign,  no  person  must 
attempt  to  enlist  soldiers  in  a  foreign  country,  without  the 
permission  of  the  sovereign.  *  *  *  The  man  who  under- 
takes to  enlist  soldiers  in  a  foreign  country,  without  the  sove- 
reign's permission, —  and,  in  general,  whoever  entices  away 
the  subjects  of  another  state,  violates  one  of  the  most  sacred 
rights  of  the  prince  and  the  nation.  This  crime  is  distin- 
^  guished  by  the  name  of  kidnapping,  or  man-stealing,  and  is 
punished  with  the  utmost  severity  in  every  well  regulated 
state.  Foreign  recruiters  are  hanged  without  mercy,  and 
with  great  justice.  It  is  not  presumed  that  their  sovereign 
has  ordered  them  to  commit  a  crime,  and,  even  supposing 
that  they  had  received  such  an  order,  they  ought  not  to  have 
obeyed  it, —  their  sovereign  having  no  right  to  command  what 
is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature.  *  *  *  If  it  appear  that 
they  acted  by  order,  such  a  proceeding  in  a  foreign  sovereign 
is  justly  considered  as  an  injury,  and  as  sufficient  cause  for 
declaring  war  against  him,  unless  he  make  a  suitable  repara- 
tion." {WolfiuSy  Jus.  Gentiumj  §  764;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens, 
liv.  8,  ch.  2,  §  15 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap. 
22 ;  PhUlimxyre,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  142,  et  seq. ;  Ward,  HisL 
Law  of  NatimSy  vol.  2,  p.  291 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp. 
170,  et  seq. ;  Nelson,   Opinions   U.  S.  Attys  Gerd.,  vol.  6,  p. 
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Detreeko  Pub,  ih^4^  Ub^  1,  tit  1,  oa{i.  11 ;  HisacUfmUey  Des  N»- 
ii0M  JieuheSf  tit.  &,  elL.  1;  M^er^  DmU  IvterTktaumat^  g  14»^) 

§  IS.  Tlief  next  qtrestl^n  to  be  considei'erf,  is,  ii^hether  neii- 
tmls  may  Kssist  a  belligefi^ent  by  money,  iti  tbe  dfiap'e  of  &  toan 
or  otherwise,  ^thotit  vlotettng  the  dtitieB  or  departing  from . 
the  position  of  netrtralityf  It  seems  to  be  uiliversally  con- 
ceded, that  if  snch  loan  be  made  for  tbe  riianifest  purpose  of 
enabling*  thd  belHgerent  to  carry  on  the  war,  it  would  be  a 
virtual  concurrence  in  the' war;  and  consequently  djtiBt  cause 
of  complaint  by  the  opposite  party.  But  Vattel  contends 
that  the  loaning*  of  money  to  one  befligel*ent,  by  the  sub- 
jects of  a  neutral  state,  is  not  such  a  brieach  of  neutrality  as 
to  be  either  a  cause  of  war  or  of  complaint,  provided  the  loan 
is  made  for  the  purpose  ot  getting  good  interest,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  one  belligerent  to  attack  the  other. 
Phillimore  very  properly  regards  this  as  a  tiaanifest  frittering 
away  of  the  important  duties  of  the  neutral;  and  that  it  is  ad 
much  a  violation  of  neutral  duty  to  furnish  the  one  as  the 
other  of  the 

'* two  main  nerres,  iron  and  gold," 

for  the  equipage  and  conduct  of  the  war.  The  English  courts 
have  decided  that  such  laws  are  in  violation  of  international 
law,  and  that  they  will  take  no  notice  of,  or  render  any 
assistance  in,  any  transactions  growing  out  of  such  IoiIds, 
unless  raised  with  the  special  license  of  the  crown.  ( Vattdj 
Droit  des  GrenSj  liv.  3,  ch.  7,  §  110;  Pkillimcre,  On  IriL  LaWy 
vol.  8,  §  151 ;  De  Wurtz  v.  Hendlricks^  9  Moore  Sep.^  p.  686 ; 
Bdby  Derecho  Ifiiermeional,  pt.  2,  cap.  T,  §  8 ;  JBdtatfkuilky 
Des' Nations  Neutres.  tit.  5,  ch.  1 ;  Heffitr,  Droit  Intemaiumaly 
§  148;  WolJbtSy  Jus.  Gentium^  §  688;  Massiy  Droit  Commercial 
liv.  2,  tit.  1,  ch.  2,  §  199.) 

§  16.  Armed  cruisers,  in  neutral  ports,  are  not  only  boutid 
not  to  violate  the  peace  while  within  neutral  jurisdiction,  but 
they  cannot  use  the  asylum  as  a  shelter  from  which  to  make 
an  attack  upon  the  enemy.  Hence,  if  an  armed  vessel  of  one 
belligerent  should  depart  from  a  neutral  port,  no  armed  ves- 
sel, being  within  the  same,  and  belonging  to  an  adverse  bel- 
ligerent power,  can  depart  until  twenty-four  houiB  after  the 
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i^s^im^v^  ^tbQUt  l3i9u»g  4i9mted  to^  \im^  ^ototod  thai  Uw  ctf 
i)fiiUW8.  A94  if  wy  *fete»pkf  ti  at  pnwwit  b^  iwdiQ)  tl^  owi- 
trol  is  joatiiS^^  itt  resortiog^  tp  fij^o,  to  eompel  r^ipect  to.  tha 
sanctity  of  it9  n wtrality .  (^«?U^  (te  -Aw,  X^vj,  vol.  1,  p.  122 ; 
-izaw,  />r<^<<  M(^Vfimey  toijae  3,  eh,  6;  Va«<  X^^oii  ^  Cfffl(»^ 
liv.  8,  ch.  7,  §  18;  Martem^  ^^^du  f>f(oU  de$  Grem,  §S  51CK 
ef  seq^ ;  MoUoy^  De  Jur.  Mar.  et  Nav.y  lib.  1,  cap.  8,  §  7 ; 
Ortolan^  Diphmatie  de  la  Mer.^  tom§  2,  ch.  8;  Riqudme^  Dere- 
cho  Pub.  InLy  lib.  1,,  tit  2,  cap.  17 ;  HautefeuiUe^  Des  Nations 
NmtreSy,  tit.  6,.  ch.  1 ;  Ptsioye  et  DuverdyyDes  Prises  MaritimeSy 
tit.  1^,  <}h.  1,  sec.  8 ;,  De  Cussif,  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  1,  tit.  8, 

ill.^  If  a  Wftigerent  crowr^.  ift  acilwg  pffeneively;  passes 
oveij  ft.RCt^P*  of  w^t^^  witfeia  n^iit^  jmusdlct^on,  that  feot 
i«r]3((^]li  uf^^lly  coii6^4^i^d  i^ach,  ^  vioilat^pB  o£  the^terratoiy  as. 
1^iii,ya^id^t^an  ulte^qr  c^pAiu^  xip^4e.  bejfoud  if(.  Fcinnis^ 
sp^  ta  pfv^.  Q^er  tentitovii^  poir^oiia  qf  th&  sea  is  net  qsuatljr 
i^qjoii^  QF  ^ked^  becauaQ:  nQt  suf^posied  to  result  in  any 
incoQven^Boe  t^,  tb^;  neutral,  power,  f'qr  example,  in  a  war 
between  i^nglgtad^  ai^d  l^Qsaia,  belligerent  vessels  mu0t  pass^ 
t^e  sqvafu^over  "wi^ok  Denmark  claims  and  exercises  imperial 
rights.  So  i^  a  w«r  betwe^  France  and  Russia^  armed  ves- 
sf^ls  mii^t  bcf  obliged  to  p^^,  through  the  neutral  waters  of 
tl^e  DardaneUes;  but  i^  neither  of  these  cases  would  the, pas- 
sage be<  deen^ed  a.  violatiqn,  of  neut|»l  rights,,  nor  would  a; 
(mttw^  by  either  power  be  invalidated,  by  the  fact  of  such 
pa^iuige,  ammo  capieTidif  to  the  place  where  his  right  of  cap* 
ture  could  be  exe^ci^ed.  "  Where  a  free  passage,"  says  Sir 
William  Scott,  "is  generally  enjoyed,  notwithstanding  a 
claim  of  territory  may  exist  for  certain  purposes,  no  violation 
of  territory  is  committed,  if  the  party,  after  an  inoffensive  pas- 
sage, conducted  in  the  usual  manner,  begins  an  act  of  hos- 
tility in  open  ground.  In  order  to  have  an  invalidating  effect, 
it  must  at  least  be  either  an  unpermitted  passage  over  territory 
where  permission  is  regularly  requested,  or  a  passage  under 
permission  obtained  under  false  representation  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  purpose  designed.  In  either  of  these  cases  there 
might  be  an  original  malfeast^npe  and  trespass  that  traveled' 
throughout  and  contaminated  the  whole,  but  if  nothing  of 
this  sort  can  be  objected,  I' am.  of  oi>inion  that  a  capture. 
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otherwise  legal,  is  in  no  degree  affected  by  a  passage  over 
territoiy  in  itself  otherwise  legal  and  permitted."  (Kexd^ 
Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  119 ;  Thz  T\oee  GebroederSj  8  Bob. 
JRep.j  p.  854;  Ortolan,  XHplomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  8; 
BeUo,  Dereeho  Internacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  7,  §  6;  Rigudme,  Dere- 
cho  Pub.  Inty  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  17.) 

§  18.  Such  are  the  general  prohibitions,  recognized  and 
established  by  the  laws  of  nations,  against  any  positive  or 
even  approximate  acts  of  war  in  neutral  territory.  We  are 
not  aware  that  any  modern  writer  on  international  law  has 
questioned  the  soundness  of  the  principle  upon  which  they 
are  founded.  Moreover,  the  extent  of  a  nation's  sovereign 
rights  depends,  in  some  measure,  upon  its  municipal  laws, 
and  other  powers  are  bound,  not  only  to  abstain  from  violat- 
ing such  laws,  but  to  respect  the  policy  of  them.  The  muni- 
cipal laws  of  a  state,  for  the  protection  of  the  integrity  of  its 
soil  and  the  sanctity  of  its  neutrality,  are  sometimes  even 
more  stringent  than  the  general  laws  of  war ;  the  right  of  a 
sovereign  state  to  impose  such  restrictions  and  prohibitions, 
consistent  with  the  general  policy  of  neutrality,  as  it  may 
see  fit,  is  undeniable.  And  all  acts  of  the  ofiicers  of  a  belli- 
gerent power  against  the  municipal  law  of  the  neutral  state, 
or  in  violation  of  its  policy,  involves  that  government  in 
responsibility  for  their  conduct  {Kenty  Com,  on  Am,  Law,  vol. 
1,  p.  123 ;  Marcy's  Correspondence,  etc,,  on  Recruiting,  p.  60 ; 
Valin,  Com.  sur  V  Ordonnance,  t.  2,  p.  274 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie 
de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  8;  Heffier,  Droit  International,  §§  MS- 
ISO  ;  HauiefeulUe,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  6,  ch.  1 ;  Aztau^ 
Droit  Maritime,  tome  2,  ch.  6.) 

§  19.  The  congress  of  the  United  States  have,  by  statutes, 
made  suitable  provision  for  the  support  and  due  observance 
of  the  rules  of  strict  neutrality  within  American  territorial 
jurisdiction.  By  the  law  of  June  5th,  1794,  revised  April 
20th,  1818,  it  is  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor  for  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  within  the  territory  or  juris- 
diction thereof,  to  accept  and  exercise  a  commission  to  serve 
a  foreign  prince,  state,  colony,  district,  or  people,  in  war,  by 
land  or  by  sea,  against  any  prince,  state,  colony,  district  or 
people,  with  whom  the  United  States  are  at  peace,  or  to 
enUst,  or  enter  himself,  or  hire  or  retain  another  person  to 
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wlwt,  c»  enter  himself,  or  to  go  beyoDd  the  limits  or  juriSf. 
diction  of  the  United  States,  with  intent  to  be  enlisted  or 
!&n4;ered  in  the  service  of  ^ny  foreign  prince,  state,  etc.;  or  to 
fit  out  and  arm,  or  to  increase  and  augment  the  force  of  any 
armed  vessel,  with  the  intent  that  such  vessel  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  any  foreign  power  at  war  with  another  power, 
with  whom  we  are  at  peace ;  or  to  begin,  set  on  foot,  or  pro- 
vide, or  prepare,  the  means  for  any  military  expedition,  or 
enterprise,  against  the  territory  of  any  foreign  prince,  or  state^ 
or  of  any  colony,  district,  or  people,  with  whom  we  are  at 
peace.  And  any  vessel,  or  vessels,  fitted  out  for  such  purpose 
is  made  subject  to  forfeiture.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  also  authorized  to  erpploy  force  to  compej  any 
foreign  vessel  to  depart,  which,  by  the  law  of  nations,  or  by 
treaty,  ought  not  to  remain  within  the  United  States,  and  fo 
employ  the  public  force  generally  in  enforcing  the  obset- 
vance  of  the  duties  of  neutrality  prescribed  by  law.  (Jtent^ 
Com,  on  Am.  Law^yoL  1,  p.  123;  Wheatorif  JSlem.  Int.  Law,  pt. 
4,  ch.  3,  §  17;  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large^  vol.  1,  p.  3.81;  vol.  8, 
p.  447;  Dunlop,  Laws  of  the  United  States,  pp.  680^583;  The 
Gran  Para^  7  Whmton  JRep.,  p.  489;  The  United  States  v. 
Quincy,  6  Peters  Rep.,  pp.  44^-467;  The  Alerta,  9  Crunch. 
Bep.,  p.  364;  The  JEstrella,  4  Whmton  Rep.,  p.  309;  Legare, 
Opinions  U.  S.  Atfys  Genl.,Yol  8,  pp.  738, 741;  Johnson,  Id.^ 
vol.  5,  p.  92.) 

§  20.  The  example  of  the  United  States  was  followed  by 
Great  Britain,  and  the  act  of  69  George  ILL,  chapter  sixty- 
nine,  commonly  called  the  foreign  enlistment  act,  was  passed, 
supplying  the  defect  of  former  laws,  and  extending  the  pro- 
hibition to  those  who  entered  the  service  of  un^faiowledged, 
as  well  as  acknowledged,  statep.  The  previous  statute  of  9 
and  29  George  11.,  which,  were  enacted  for  the  .purpo^  of 
preventing  the  formation  of  Jacobite  armies  in  Fir^nqe  ^nd 
Spain,  annexejj  .capital  punishment  as  for  ^  felony,  to  the 
offense  of  entering  the  service  of  a  foreign  state.  The  forQigp 
enlistment. act  of  1819,  provided  a  less  severe  punishfn^nt, 
and  introduced  after  the  words  "king,  prince,  state^  or 
potentate,"  the  words,  "colony  or  district  assuming  the 
powers  of  government."  This  act  was  thoroughly  discussed 
in  parliament  in  1823,  on  a  motion  for  its  repeal,    {Kmt^ 

34 
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Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  128;  Wheaton,  Mem.  InL  Law, 
pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  17;  Anniud  Begxster,  vol.  61,  p.  71;  Qmrdng'a 
SpeecheSy  vol.  4,  p.  151;  PhiUimorej  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  146; 
Alismy  Hist,  of  Europe,  second  series,  ch.  4,  §§  96,  et  seq.) 

§  21.  It  is  not  only  tiie  right  of  the  neutral  state  to  protect 
the  property  of  the  belHgerenta,  when  within  the  neutral  juris- 
diction, but  it  is  a  part  of  the  duty  of  neutrality  to  defend  such 
property  while  under  neutral  protection,  and  to  punish  any 
and  every  oflfense  against  the  rights  of  neutrality,  even,  if 
necessary,  by  a  resort  to  force.    Livy  relates  that  Syphax 
enforced  peace  between  the  Carthagenian  and  Eoman  gallies 
while  lying  in  a  neutral  port.    The  Venetians  prevented  the 
Greeks  from  attacking  the  Turks  in  the  neutral  port  of  Chal- 
cocondylas.    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Venetians  and 
Turks  at  Tunis,  of  the  Pisans  and  Genoese  in  Sicily,  and 
numerous  other  cases  mentioned  in  history.     The  Dutch 
East  India  fleet  having  put  into  Bergen,  in  Norway,  in  1666, 
to  avoid  the  English,  were  attacked  by  them ;  but  the  gov- 
ernor of  Bergen  fired  on  the  assailants,  and  the  court  of 
Denmark  complained  to  the  English  government  of  the 
violation  of  its  sovereignity.    England  having  declared  her 
neutrality  between  Don  Miguel  and  Donna  Maria,  in  1828, 
sent  a  naval  force  to  intercept  the  Portuguese  armament  in 
its  destination  to  the  island  Terceira,  because  it  had  been 
fitted  out  in  disguise,  and  had  sailed  from  Plymouth.    It  is 
a  well  established  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  that  if  the 
property  of  belligerents,  when  within  the  neutral  jurisdiction, 
be  attacked,  or  any  capture  made,  the  neutral  is  bound  to 
redress  the  injury  and  effect  restitution.    In  the  year  1798, 
the  British  ship  Orange  was  captured  in  Delaware  bay  by  a 
French  frigate,  and,  upon  due  complaint,  the  American 
government  caused  the  British  ship  to  be  promptly  restored. 
So,  in  the  case  of  The  Arma,  captured  by  a  British  cruiser  in 
1805,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  the  British  court  of  admiralty 
not  only  restored  the  captured  property,  but  fully  asserted 
and  vindicated  the  sanctity  of  neutral  territory  by  a  decree 
of  costs  and  damages  against  the  captor.    If  a  neutral  state 
neglects  to  make  such  restitution,  and  to  enforce  the  sanctity 
of  its  territory,  but  tamely  submits  to  the  outrages  of  one  of 
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the  belligerentB,  it  forfeits  the  immunities  of  ite  neutral  char* 
acter  with  respect  to  the  other,  and  may  be  treated  by  it  as 
an  enemy.  {PhiUimore^  On  InU  LaWj  vol.  8,  §§  156-167; 
Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  117, 118;  ChiUy,  Law  of 
Nationsj  p.  150 ;  The  Vrow  Anna  Catharma,  5  Bob.  Sep.,  p^ 
15;  The  Anna,  5  Bob.  Rep.,  t^.  848;  Hefier,  Droit  Inter- 
national,  §§  146-150 ;  BeUo,  JDerecho  Iniemacional,  pt  2,  cap. 
7,  §  6;  Biquelme,  Lerecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  c^p.  17; 
HavtefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  NeiUres,  tit.  4,  ch.  1;  Le  Cussy,  JDroU 
Maitime,  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  18.) 

§  22.  Although  it  is  the  duty  of  a  belligerent  state  to  make 
restitution  of  the  property  captured  within  the  territorial  juris- 
diction of  a  neutral  state,  yet  it  is  a  technical  rule  of  the  prize 
court  to  restore  to  the  individual  claimant,  in  such  a  case, 
only  on  the  application  of  the  neuti%il  govetmment  whose  ter- 
ritory was  violated  in  effecting  the  capture.  This  rule  is 
founded  upon  the  principle,  that  the  neutral  state  alone  has 
been  injured  by  the  capture,  and  that  the  hostile  claimant  has 
DO  right  to  appear,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  invali- 
dity of  the  capture.  He  must  look  to  the  neutral  govern- 
ment for  redress  of  the  violation  of  the  right  of  asylum,  and 
that  government  is  bound  to  effect  a  restitution,  or  procure 
indemnity  for  the  injury  suffered.  This  claim  is  usually  pre- 
ferred by  the  ambassador  of  the  neutral  state  in  the  captor's 
country,  to  the  prize  court  before  which  the  captured  property 
is  brought  for  adjudication.  {Pkillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8, 
§158;  Wheaton,  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §11;  The 
JEhdrusco,  8  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  81,  note ;  The  Anne,  8  Wheaton  Bep., 
p.  447 ;  The  Gen.  Armstrong,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  58,  H.  B.,  82d 
Cong.,  let  Sees.;  No.  24,  SenaU,  2d  Sess.;  Berne  Etr.  et  Fr., 
tome  7,  p.  751.) 

§  28.  But  if  the  property  captured  in  violation  of  neutral 
rights  comes  into  the  possesdion  of  the  neutral  state,  it  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  such  state  to  restore  it  to'its  original  own- 
ers. This  restitution  is  generally  made  through  the  agency 
of  the  courts  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction.  Traces 
of  the  exercise  of  such  a  jurisdiction  are  found  in  the  history 
of  English  jurisprudence  as  early  as  the  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  11.,  and  are  now  matters  of  ordinary  occurrence 
in  English  and  American  courts  of  admiralty.    Such  restitu- 
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tion  iis  not  confined  to  captnrea 'within,  tkeutiali  jttriitdiction^ 
but  extends  to  all  captures  made  in  violation  of  neutnd  rigfato) 
Buch  as  bjr  veasels  which  had  been  armscd  and  equipped,  or 
l^ad'  received  military  munitions,  ot  had  enlisted  men,  or  in 
any  other  way  had  violated  the  sanctity  of  neutral  territorial 
jurisdiction.  {WheaUmy  EUm.  IrtL  Law^  pt  4,  ch.  8,  §12; 
Life  and  Works  of  Sir  L.  Jenkins^  vol.  2,  p.  727;  PhMmore^ 
On  InL  LaWy  vol.  8,  §  168 ;  Miquelmej  Dereaho  Pttb.  Jht,  lib. 
1,  tit.  2,  cap,  17.) 

§  24.  The  power  and  duty  of  the  United  States  to  restore 
captures  made  in  violation  of  our  neutral  rights  and  brought 
into  American  ports,  have  never  been  matters  of  question ; 
but,  in  the  constitutional  arrangement  of  the  different  autho* 
rities  of  the  American  federal  union,  doubts  were  at  first 
entertained,  whether  it  belonged  to  the  executive  government, 
or  to  tiie  judiciary,  to  perform  the  duty  of  inquiry  into  cap- 
tures made  in  violation  of  American  sovereignty,  and  of 
making  restitution  to  the  injured  party.  But  it  has  long 
since  been  settled  that  this  duty  appropriately  belongs  to  the 
federal  tribunals,  acting  as  courts  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction.  It,  however,  has  been  judicially  determined 
that  this  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  neutral 
government  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  captures  made  in 
violation  of  the  neutral  immunity,  will  be  exercised  only  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  specific  property,  when  volunta- 
rily brought  within  the  territory,  and  does  not  extend  to  the 
infliction  of  vindictive  damages,  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  mari- 
time injuries,  and  as  is  done  by  the  coflrts  of  the  captor's  own 
countty . .  The  punishment  to  be  imposed  upon  the  party  vio- 
lating the  municipal  statutes  of  the  neatral  state,  is  a  matter 
to  be  determined  in  a  separate  and  distinct  proceeding.  The 
pouirt  will  exerpise  jurisdiction,  and  decree  restitution  to  the 
original  owner,  in  case  of  capture  from  a  belligerent  power, 
by  a  citizen  of  the  Unite4  States,  under  a  commission  from 
another  belligerent  power^  such,  capture  being  a  violation  of 
neutral  duty ;  but  they  have  no  jurisdiction  on  a  libel  for 
danskages  for  the  capture  of  a  vessel  as  prize. by  the  commia- 
dLoned  cruiser  of  a  belligerent  power,  although  the  vessel 
belong  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  the  capturing 
vessel  and  her  comn^nder  be  found  and  proceeded  against 
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unAhin  the  jmiBdictioti  of  tiie  court.  {WheaioUj  Slewu  IIU. 
Law,  pt  4,  ck  3,  §§12, 18;  The  United  l^atea  v.  FOers,  8 
BaUas  Bep.,  pp.  121--iai ;  The  Dtmna  Fastora,  4  Wheatan  Bep.y 
p.  65,  note;  The  Amistod  de  Bues^  6  Wkealan  Sep.,  p.  885; 
The  ArrogoKte  BaroebmeSj  7  WheoaUm  Bq>.j  p.  519 ;  La  Ner^tfia^ 
S  Wheaian  Bep.,  p.  106;  TheMmmfj%  WhaOonBef.,  p.  6ji6; 
The  SaTUiasima  Trinidad^  T  Wheaion  Bep.j  p,  288 ;  Glass  y. 
7^6  ^eto€y,  8  DaUas  Bep^  p.  65,  note  a;  Melknongh  v.  (TA^ 
Mary  Fordj  8  Dato  ifep.,  p.  188 ;  WaiUy  State  Papers^  vol. 
6,  p.  195.) 

§  25.  In  the  case  of  capture  by  an  armed  vessel,  fitted  out 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  in  violation  of  our  neu- 
trality, the  claim  by  an  alleged  boriae  fidei  purchaser  in  a  for- 
eign port  was  rejected,  and  restitution  decreed  to  the  original 
owners.  It,  however,  was  decided  that  a  honaefdei  purchaser, 
without  notice,  in  such  a  case  is  entitled  to  be  reimbursed 
the  freight  which  he  may  have  paid  upon  the  captured  goods; 
and  that  an  innocent  neutral  carrier  of  such  goods,  the  same 
having  been  shipped  in  a  foreign  port,  is  entitled  to  freight 
out  of  the  goods.  ( WheatoUy  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  8, 
§  14 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  128 ;  The  Santissima 
Trinidad,  7  Wheaton  Bep.,  p.  288;  The  Fanny,  9  Wheaton 
Bep.,  p.  658.) 

§  26.  If  such  property,  captured  in  violation  of  neutral 
immunity,  be  carried  infra  praesidia  of  the  captor's  country, 
and  there  regularly  condemned  in  a  competent  court  of  prize, 
the  question  arises  whether  the  courts  of  the  neutal  state  will 
exercise  jurisdiction,  and  restore  such  property  to  the  origi- 
nal owners.  If  the  property  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the 
original  wrongdoer,  it  will  be  restored  by  the  court,  not- 
withstanding a  valid  sentence  of  condemnation,  properly 
authenticated.  The  offender's  touch  is  said  to  restore  the 
taint  from  which  the  condemnation  may  have  purified  the 
prize,  and  it  is  not  for  him  to  claim  a  riglft  springing  out  of 
his  own  wrong.  ( W  heaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  8,  §  14 ; 
The  Arragante  Barcelones,  7  Wheaton  Bep.,  p.  496 ;  The  Amis- 
tad  de  Bues,  5  Wheaton  Bep.,  p.  890.) 

§  27.  Illegal  equipment  and  outfit,  in  violation  of  neutral 
immunity,  will  not  effect  the  validity  of  captures  made  after 
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the  craise,  to  whicli  the  outfit  had  been  applied  is  actually 
terminated.  The  ofiense  is  deemed  to  be  deposited  at  the 
termination  of  the  voyage,  and  does  not  effect  future  transac- 
tions. This  rule  would  result  from  analogy  to  other  eases  of 
violation  of  public  law,  and  has  been  directly  announced  by 
the  IT.  S.  supreme  court  {Kmi^  Com.  an  Am.  Jxcuo^  vol.  1, 
p.  128;  TTA^aton,  Elmt.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  8,  §  18;  The 
Santissima  Trinidad^  7  WheaUm  Bep.,  p.  848.) 
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§1.  The  same  law  which  confers  upon  belligerents  the 
right  to  capture  and  destroy  each  others  property,  imposes 
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upon  nentrals  the  obligation  not  to  interfere  with  the  proper 
exercise  of  this  right.  Although  as  a  general  nile,  neutrals 
may  continue  their  accustomed  trade  and  intercourse  with 
either,  or  both  of  the  parties  to  a  war,  there  are,  as  already 
remarked,  certain  exceptions  to  this  mle,  established  by  the 
positive  law  of  nations,  one  of  which  is,  that  the  neutral  shall 
not  communicate  or  carry  on  trade  with  a  place  or  post  which 
is  beseiged  or  blockaded.  Grotius  considers  the  carrying  ot 
supplies  to  a  beseiged  town  or  a  blockaded  port,  as  an  oiiense 
exceedingly  aggravated  and  injurious',  Bynkershoek  thinks 
the  prohibition  is  founded  on  natural  reason  as  well  as  esta- 
blished usage;  both  agree  that  a  neutral  so  offending,  may 
be  severely  dealt  with ;  Vattel  says  that  he  inay  be  treated  as  a 
public  enemy.  The  views  of  these  distinguished  founders  of 
international  law  are  fully  concurred  in  by  the  opinions  of 
modem  publicists,  and  by  the  prize  courts  of  all  countries. 
The  right  of  a  belligerent  to  invest  the  places  and  ports  of  an 
enemy  so  as  to  entirely  exclude  the  commerce,  (otherwise 
lawful,)  of  neutrals,  during  the  continuance  of  the  invest- 
ment is  undoubted,  and,  however  serious  the  grievance,  it  is 
one  to  which  neutral  governments  and  their  subjects  are 
bound  to  submit.  But  as  this  right  of  the  belligerent  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rights  of  neutrals,  and  bears  with 
great  severity  upon  their  interests,  its  exercise  is  always 
watched  with  peculiar  jealously  in  order  to  prevent  its  neces- 
sary evils  from  being  aggravated  by  a  lax  construction  of  the 
laws  which  regulate  its  application.  {HaxitefemUe^  Des  Nations 
NeuireSy  tit.  9,  ch.  1,  sec.  1;  Heffter^  Droit  International^  §  154; 
QrotiuSy  de  Jur,  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  3,  cap.  1,  §  6 ;  Bynkershoek^ 
QuaesU  Jur.  Pub.^  lib.  1,  cap.  11;  Vaitd^  Droit  des  GeviSy  liv.  8, 
ch.  7,  §117 ;  Wheaim,  JSlem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §28;  Kent, 
Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  148 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1, 
p.  644 ;  PhiUimore^  On  InL  Law,  vol.  3,  §  285 ;  Manning,  Law 
of  Natimsy  p.  819 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Met,  tome  2,  ch. 
9 ;  Pistm/e  et  Duverdy,  Traits  des  Prises,  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  2 ; 
TheJuffrow  Maria  Schroeder,  8  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  147 ;  The  ffaabety 
6  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  58 ;  The  Benrick  and  Maria,  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  147 ; 
Bello,  Derecho  Internaciom^  pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  5 ;  De  Cussy^  Droit 
Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit  8,  §  11.) 

§  2.  The  institution  of  a  seige,  or  blockade,  is  a  high  act 
of  sovereignty,  and  must  proceed,  either  directly  from  the 
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govefrmneDt  of  the  state  or  from  some  officer  to  whom  the 
authority  has  been  expressly  or  impliedly  delegated.  The 
general  of  an  anny,  or  the  commander  of  a  fleet,  in  a  foreign 
country,  or  on  a  distant  station,  may  be  reasonably  presumed 
to  calry  with  him  this  authority,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  ser- 
vice on  which  he  is  employed,  under  the  varying  circumstan- 
ces of  the  war,  would  often  seem  to  require  its  exercise.  His 
aitithority  in  such  cases^is,  therefore,  implied  from  the  nature 
of  the  service.  But  where  the  station  of  the  army  or  fleet  is 
80  near  the  government  of  the  belligerent  state  as  to  enable 
the  commander  to  receive  direct  and  special  instructions,  it 
would  seem  that  the  necensity  of  presuming  power  in  the 
oflicer  does  not  exist,  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  some,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  commander,  in  such  a  case,  if  his 
authority  should  be  questioned,  to  justify  his  acts  by  express 
proof  of  the  instructions  of  his  gdfvernment.  The  weight  of 
authority,  however,  is  in  favor  of  the  rule  that  a  neutral  indi- 
vidual is  never  at  liberty  to  impeach  the  regularity  of  a  seige 
or  blockade,  otherwise  valid,  by  questioning  the  authority  of 
the  officer  by  whom  it  was  established  or  is  enforced.  The 
officer  is  undoubtedly  answerable  to  his  own  government,  for 
any  irregular  or  unauthorized  acts,  but  so  long  as  they  are 
acts  of  legitimate  hostility,  it  is  not  open  to  a  neutral  state 
or  its  subjects,  under  any  circumstance,  to  dispute  their 
validity.  The  orders  of  his  government  are  known  only  to 
that  government  and  the  officer,  and  cannot  be  inquired  into 
by  third  parties.  If  he  has  acted  without  orders,  and  his  acts 
are  subsequently  adopted  and  ratified,  such  ratification  sup- 
plies the  want  of  an  original  authority,  and  precludes  all  fur- 
ther inquiry.  But  if  the  act  is  disavowed  by  the  government 
of  the  belligerent  state,  or  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  officer 
exceeded  his  actual  authority,  such  disavowal  or  excess  may 
be  urged  as  a  valid  defense.  Where  a  blockade  has  been 
declared  by  the  government,  the  commander  of  the  blocka- 
ding squadron  has  no  discretionary  power  to  extend  its 
limits;  and  if  he  prohibits  neutral  ships  from  entering  ports 
not  embraced  in  the  terms  of  the  blockade  he  was  appointed 
to  enforce,  the  warning  is  illegal,  and  no  penalty  is  incurred 
by  the  neutral  master  by  whom  it  is  disregarded.  ( Wildman, 
Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  pp.  178,  179 ;  -Dwer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p. 
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646;  Tht  Benrick and  Maria,  1  Bob.  £ep.,  p.  146 ;  The  BMa, 
6  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  866;  Fhillimore,  On  Int.  LaWj  vol.  8,  §  288; 
The  Juffrow  Maria,  Schroedery  8  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  164 ;  Cameron  v. 
KytCy  8  Knapp.  Bep.^  p.  842 ;  CA%,  Law  of  NaUonSy  p.  259 ; 
MeffteTj  Droit  IntemaMonaly  §  154;  BiqudmCy  Derecho  Pub.  InL, 
lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ;  Bella,  Derecho  Inienuicionalf  pt  2,  cap. 
8,  §  5.) 

§  8.  A  seige  is  a  military  investment  of  a  place,  so  as  to 
intercept,  or  render  dangerous,  all  communications  between 
the  occupants  and  persons  outside  of  the  beseiging  army; 
and  the  place  is  said  to  be  blockaded,  when  such  communica- 
tion, by  water,  is  either  entirely  cut  off  or  rendered  danger- 
ous, by  the  presence  of  the  blockading  squadron.  A  place 
may  be  both  beseiged  and  blockaded  at  the  same  time,  or  its 
communication  by  water  may  be  intercepted,  while  those  by 
land  may  be  left  open,  an^  vice  versa.  Both  are  instituted  by 
the  rights  of  war,  and  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  enemy, 
and  both  impose  upon  neutrals  the  duty  of  not  interfering 
with  the  operations  of  the  belligerents.  But  there  is  an 
important  distinction,  with  respect  to  neutral  commerce, 
between  a  maritime  blockade  and  a  military  siege.  The 
object  of  a  blockade  is  solely  to  distress  the  enemy,  inter- 
cepting his  commerce  with  neutral  states.  It  does  not,  gene- 
rally, look  to  the  surrender  or  reduction  of  the  blockaded 
port,  nor  does  it  necessarily  imply  the  commission  of  hos- 
tilities against  the  inhabitants  of  the  place.  The  object  of  a 
military  siege  is,  on  the  other  hand,  to  reduce  the  place  by 
capitulation,  or  otherwise,  into  the  possession  of  the  besieg- 
ers. It  is  by  the  direct  application  of  force,  that  this  object 
is  sought  to  be  attained,  and  it  is  only  by  forcible  resistance 
that  it  can  be  defeated.  Hence,  every  besieged  place  is,  for 
the  time,  a  military  post ;  for  even  when  it  is  not  defended 
by  a  military  garrison,  its  inhabitants  are  converted  into  sol- 
diers by  the  necessities  of  self-defense.  This  distinction  is 
not  merely  nominal,  but,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  leads 
to  important  consequences  in  determining  the  rights  of  neu- 
tral commerce,  and  in  deciding  questions  of  capture.  {Duer, 
On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  657;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest  Jar.  Pub., 
lib.  1,  cap.  11;  The  Stert,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  66;  Kbiber,  Droit 
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dM  Gens  Modeme,  §  297 ;  Heffier,  Droit  Inienyxtiowdy  §  154; 
JHquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  InLj  lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  18.) 

§4.  It  is  now  a  well  settled  principle  of  international 
jurisprudence,  that  a  lawfiil  maritime  blockade  of  a  port, 
requires  the  actual  presence  of  the  blockading  force.  A 
mere  proclamation  or  notification  of  one  belligerent,  that 
such  a  port  of  the  other  belligerent  will  be  blockaded  at 
such  a  time,  and  thus  closed  to  neutral  commerce,  is  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  legal  blockade ;  the  force  must  be 
actually  present  at  liie  entrance  to  the  port,  or  sufficiently 
near  to  prevent  communication.  Nor  is  the  mere  presence 
of  a  hostile  force  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  make  the  blockade  a 
legal  one ;  it  must  not  only  be  actually  present,  but  it  must 
be  large  enough  to  prevent  communication,  or,  at  least,  to 
render  it  dangerous  to  attempt  to  enter  the  port.  {Kent,  Com. 
on  Am.  Law  J  vol.  1,  p.  144;  Ditery  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp. 
647,  648 ;  Grotius^  de  Jut.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  8,  cap.  1,  §  5 ;  Man- 
ning^  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  322,  823 ;  Bynkershoekj  QmesL  Jwr. 
Puh.y  lib.  1,  cap.  11 ;  Whmton^  Elem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  8, 
§  28 ;  Phillim&re,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  289 ;  The  Betsy,  1  Roh. 
Rep.,  p.  92 ;  The  MercuriuSy  1  Roh.  Rep.,  pp.  82, 83 ;  The  Vrouw 
Jvdithy  1  Roh.  Rep.j  p.  160;  Ortolan^  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome 
2,  ch.  9 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Iniemaiionaly  §  164,  Riquelm£y  Dereeho 
Pub.  Int.j  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ;  BellOy  Dereeho  Intemacionaly 
pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  6;  HautefeuMey  des  Nations  NeutreSy  tit.  9,  ch.  1; 
De  Cussr/y  Droit  Maritimey  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  11.) 

§  6.  The  only  exception  to  the  general  rule  which  requires 
the  actual  presence  of  an  adequate  force  to  constitute  a  legal 
blockade,  is  the  temporary  absence  of  the  blockading  squad- 
ron produced  by  accident,  as  in  the  case  of  a  storm.  Such 
accidental  removal  of  blockading  force,  if  it  be  oply  for  a  very 
short  time,  does  not  suspend  the  legal  operation  of  the  block- 
ade, and  an  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  such  an  accidental 
removal,  is  regarded  as  a  fraudulent  attempt  to  break  the 
blockade.  But  if  the  blockading  forces  should  be  so  sca1>> 
tered  or  injured  by  the  storm,  as  to  be  unable  to  resume 
their  stations  without  repairs,  and  within  a  reasonable  time, 
the  blockade  will  be  considered  as  terminated,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  blockading  squadron  had  been  driven  away 
by  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy.    Some  ports  are  subject  to 
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6iich  periodical  storms  daring  one  or  more  monifas  of  each 
year,  that  any  blockading  squadron  is  obliged  to  leare  ite 
station,  and  seek  refuge  in  some  other  harbor  till  the  seasons 
of  storms  is  passed.  In  such  cases  the  legal  operation  of  the 
blockade  is  suspended.  It  should  be  remembered^  however, 
that  some  text-writers  do  not  admit  this  exception  of  the  tempo- 
oraiy  and  accidental  absence  of  the  blockading  force.  They 
say  that  the  blockade  is  not  mere  theory,  but  the  material 
result  of  a  material  fiact,  {resuliat  materiel  d'un  fait  materiel^)  and, 
consequently,  cannot  exist  in  the  absence  of  that  fact  Thal^ 
therefore,  the  blockade  must  be  regarded  as  raised  the  moment 
the  blockading  force  is  removed,  no  matter  whether  the 
absence  is  for  a  long  or  short  period,  or  whether  produced  by 
accident,  by  storm,  or  by  an  opposing  force.  ( WUdmaUj  InL 
LaWy  vol.  2,  p.  181 ;  WheatoUj  £lem.  InL  Law^  pt  4,  ch.  8, 
§  28 ;  Kent,  Com.  an  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  146 ;  DueVj  On  Jnsur 
ranee,  vol.  1,  p.  651 ;  The  Colvmbia,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  164 ;  The 
Trihetenj  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  C6 ;  The  Hoffnvng,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
116;  The  Frederick  Molke,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  73;  The  Juffrtno 
Maria,  Schroeder,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  166 ;  Jtadclifv.  U.  Ins.  Co.,  7 
Johns.  Cases,  p.  88;  PhiUimore,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  8,  §  294; 
Lamg  v.  U.  Ins.  Co.,  2  Johns.  Cases,  p.  178 ;  OrtoUm,"  Diplo- 
matie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  9 ;  Biquebne,  Derecho  Pub.  InLj 
lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  18 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8, 
§  6 ;  HaiUefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neidres,  tit.  9,  ch.  1,  sec.  2.) 

§  6.  A  constructive,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  a  paper 
blockade,  is  one  established  by  proclamation,  without  the 
actual  presence  of  an  adequate  force  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  neutral  vessels  into  the  port  or  ports  so  pretended  to  be 
blockaded.  In  other  words,  it  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
one  belliger^ent,  by  mere  proclamation  and  without  possess- 
ing, or  if  possessing,  without  using  the  means  of  establish- 
ing a  real  blockade,  to  close  the  port  or  ports  of  the  opposite 
belligerent  to  neutral  commerce.  Can  such  fictitious  or 
paper  blockades  render  criminal  the  entrance  of  neutral  ves- 
sels into  ports  so  proclaimed  to  be,  but  not  actually,  blocka- 
ded ?  If  so,  a  mere  paper  proclamation  is  equally  as  effica- 
cious in  war  as  the  largest  and  most  powerful  fleets.  ( Wheor 
ion,  Elein.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  28;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law, 
vol.  1,  p.  146 ;  PhiUmore,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  821,  167 ; 
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WHdrnm^Int  Law,  vol.  2,  p,  179;  Thz  Beto^,  1  Bob.  Sep.,  p, 
92 ;  The  Mercurm^  1  Boh.  Bep.^  p.  84 ;  Ortohny  Diplomatic  de 
la  MeTj  tome  2,  ch.  9 ;  Beddie^  BeaearcheSy  HisUmcfdj  eie..,  voL 
2,  p.  16 ;  Bi8t<nfe  et  Iktverdjfj  Traiii  des  Prises,  tit  6,  ch.  2,  aec, 
2 ;  Heffier,  Droit  Intemationalj  §  157;  BiquelmCy  Derecho  Pub. 
Ini.j  lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  18 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Iniemacionaly  pt  2^ 
cap.  8,  §  5;  Hdutefeuille,  des  Nations  Neutres,  tit  9,  ch.  6,  sec. 
1 ;  De  Cussyj  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit  8,  §  11.) 

§  7.  The  ancient  text-writors  all  agree,  that  a  blockade 
which  does  not  really  exist,  but  is  merely  declared  by  proclar 
mation,  is  not  sufficient  to  render  cconmercial  intercourse 
unlawful  on  the  part  of  neutrals.  Grotius  forbids  the  carry* 
iag  of  anything  to  ^'a  tbwn  actually  invested,  or  a  port  closelj 
blockaded;"  and  Bynkershodc  evidently  concuired  with 
GrotiuB,  in  requiring  a  strict  and  actual  siege  or  blockade, 
such  as  where  a  town  is  actually  invested  with  troops  or  a 
port  closely  blockaded  by  ships  of  war,  (oppidum  obsessvm^ 
partus  clausos.)  This  is  shown  from  his  remarks  upon  the 
various  decrees  of  the  states-general.  The  general  practice 
of  the  continental  powers  accorded  with  the  opinions  of  these 
writers.  In  the  convention  of  1801,  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia,  intended  as  a  final  adjustment  of  the  disputed 
points  of  maritime  law  which  had  given  rise  to  the  armed 
neutrality  of  1780  and  1801,  the  general  law  of  nations  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  blockade,  is  very  correctly  expressed.  The 
third  article,  section  fourth,  of  that  convention,  declares: 
^*  Tbat  in  order  to  determine  what  characterizes  a  blockaded 
port,  that  denomination  is  given  only  where  there  is^  by  the 
disposition  of  the  power  which  attacks  it  with  ships  sta- 
tionary or  sufficiently  near,  an  evident  danger  in  entering.''  The 
same  definition  of  a  blockade  is  implied  in  the  previous  trea- 
ties between  Great  Britain  and  the  Baltic  powers,  and  in 
that  of  1794,  with  the  United  States.  In  1804,  instructions 
were  sent  by  the  board  of  admiralty  to  the  naval  comman- 
ders and  judges  of  the  vice-admiralty  courts,  not  to  consider 
any  blockade  of  the  French  West  India  islands  as  existing, 
unless  in  respect  to  particular  ports  which  were  actiudly  invested. 
{De  Cusst/j  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  1,  ch.  7 ;  WheatoOj  Hist.  Law 
of  Nations,  pp.  138-143 ;  Wheaion,  Mem.  InU  Law,  pt  4,  ch. 
8,  §  28  ;  QroUas,  de  Jur.  Bel  ae  Pac.,  lib.  8,  cap,  1,  §  6 ;  Byn^ 
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kershoekf  Quaest  Jur.  Pub.^  lib.  1,  cap.  11 ;  The  Mereurmy  1 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  84 ;  Heffier,  Droit  IntemoUiomly  §  157;  Eiquebne, 
Derecho  Pub.  InL^  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ;  BeUoy  Dereeho  Interna^ 
donaly  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5 ;  JSatUefeuilUf  Des  Nations  Neuires^  tit. 
9,  ch.  5,  sec.  1.) 

§  8.  But  in  the  course  pursued  by  the  belligerents  in  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution  and  empire,  and  in  the  British 
orders  in  council,  and  liTapoleon's  retaliatory  decrees,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  England  and  France  to  annul  the  well 
established  rule  of  blockades,  and  to  close  the  ports  and 
coasts  of  a  whole  state  to  neutral  commerce,  by  simple  pro- 
clamations, and  without  the  slightest  pretense  of  an  actual 
blockading  force.  The  United  States  constantly  protested 
against  this  proceeding,  and  contended  for  the  rule  of  inter- 
national law  as  laid  down  by  text-writers,  that  no  port  or 
coast  could  be  regarded  as  blockaded  without  the  actual  pre- 
sence of  a  sufficient  force  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  render 
dangerous,  any  attempt  of  the  neutral  to  enter.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  here  repeat  the  various  discussions  which  grew 
out  of  these  events,  as  the  powers  which  then  attempted  to 
establish  this  new  and  absurd  rule  of  international  law,  have 
now  entirely  abandoned  such  pretensions.  {WheaUm,  Hist 
Law  of  Nations^  pp.  872-388 ;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am,  LaWy  vol.  1, 
p.  145;  PhiUmore,  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §§  167,  821 ;  MarienSy 
Causes  ciUhreSy  tome  2,  p.  85 ;  Pando,  Dereeho  Intemacionaly  p. 
519 ;  HeffieVy  Droit  Intemacionaly  §  157 ;  JRiquelmey  Dereeho  Pub. 
InLy  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ;  Bello,  Dereeho  Intemacionaly  pt.  2, 
cap.  8,  §  5 ;  HautefeuilUy  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  9,  ch.  5,  sec. 
1 ;  De  Oussj/y  Droit  MaritimCy  liv.  2,  ch.  26.) 

§  9.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  between  the  allies 
and  Russia,  in  1854,  France  and  England  declared  their  inten- 
tion to  "maintain  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  prevent  neu- 
trals from  breaking  any  effective  blockade  which  may  be 
established  with  an  adequate  force  against  the  enemy's  ports, 
harbors,  or  coasts."  This  declaration  was  a  virtual  conces- 
sion on  the  part  of  these  powerful  maritime  nations  of  the 
illegality  of  constructive  or  paper  blockades,  for  which  they 
had  formerly  contended ;  but  it  was  regarded  as  defective,  in 
not  further  defining  what  should  constitute  an  effective  block- 
ade, or  an  adequate  blockading  force.    Moreover,  the  decla- 
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ration  was  in  fonn  a  mere  temporary  order,  and  not  as  a 
recognized  and  subsisting  law  of  nations.  But  the  declara- 
tion of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
Austria,  Prussia,  Sardinia  and  Turkey,  on  the  16th  of  April, 
1856,  at  the  conference  of  Paris,  removed  all  doubt  on  this 
point,  by  announcing  in  liie  fourth  proposition  or  principle, 
that  "Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective; 
that  is  to  say,  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent 
access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy.*'  This  proposition  was  approved 
by  the  United  States,  and  has  been  adopted  by  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  There  is,  therefore,  very  little  danger  of 
its  ever  again  being  disputed  as  an  established  principle  of 
international  jurisprudence.  {PhilUmore^  Chi  Int.  Law.j  vol. 
8,  appendix,  pp.  850, 851 ;  Ortolan^  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer.^  tome 
2,  appendice  special ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy^  Traite  des  Prises^  tit. 
6,  ch.  5,  sec.  2 ;  Heffter^  DroU  International^  §  157 ;  Be  Cussy^ 
Precis  Historique^  ch.  12.) 

§  10.  Blockades  are  divided,  by  English  and  American 
publicists,  into  two  kinds :  1st,  a  simple  or  de  facto  blockade, 
and  2d,  a  public  or  governmental  blockade.  This  is  by  no 
means  a  mere  nominal  distinction,  but  one  that  leads  to 
practical  consequences  of  much  importance.  In  cases  of 
capture,  the  rules  of  evidence  which  are  applicable  to  one 
kind  of  blockade,  are  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  other;  and 
what  a  neutral  vessel  might  lawfully  do  in  case  of  a  simple 
blockade,  would  be  sufficient  cause  for  condemnation  in  case 
of  a  governmental  blockade.  A  simple  or  de  facto  blockade 
is  constituted  merely  by  the  fact  of  an  investment,  and  with- 
out any  necessity  of  a  public  notification.  As  it  arises  solely 
from  facts,  it  ceases  when  they  terminate;  its  existence  must, 
therefore,  in  all  cases,  be  established  by  clear  and  decisive 
evidence.  The  burthen  of  proof  is  thrown  upon  the  captors, 
and  they  are  bound  to  show  that  there  was  an  actual  block- 
ade at  the  time  of  the^apture.  If  the  blockading  ships  were 
absent  from  their  stations  at  the  time  the  alleged  breach 
occurred,  the  captors  must  prove  that  it  was  accidental,  and 
not  such  an  absence  as  would  dissolve  the  blockade.  A 
public,  or  governmental  blockade,  is  one  where  the  invest- 
ment is  not  only  actually  established,  but  where  also  a  pub- 
lic notification  of  the  fact  is  made  to  neutral  powers  by  the 
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government,  or  officers  of  state,  declaring  the  blockade. 
Such  notice  to  a  neutral  state  is  presumed  to  extend  to  all 
its  subjects ;  and  a  blockade  established  by  public  edict  is 
presumed  to  continue  till  a  public  notification  of  its  ejq>ira- 
tion.  Hence  the  burthen  of  proof  is  changed,  and  the  ci^ 
tured  party  is  now  bound  to  repel  the  legal  presumptions 
against  him  by  unequivocal  evidence.  It  would,  probably, 
not  be  sufficient  for  the  neutral  claimant  to  prove  that  the 
blockading  squadron  was  absent,  and  there  was  no  actual 
investment  at  the  time  the  alleged  breach  took  place;  he 
must  also  prove  that  it  was  not  an  accidental  and  temporary 
absence,  occasioned  by  storms,  but  that  it  anose  from  causes 
which  by  their  necessary  and  legal  operation,  raised  the 
blockade.  ( Wheatorty  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  28  ;  The 
NeptunicSj  Kemp,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  170 ;  The  Betsey ^  1  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  331 ;  The  Christina  Margarethdy  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  62  ; 
The  Vrow  Johanna,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  109 ;  Duer,  On  Insuranee, 
vol.  1,  pp.  649,  650;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  290; 
^The  MercuriuSy  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  82;  The  Neptunus,  Hiempely 
2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  110;  The  Welvaart  Van  PillaWy  2  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  130;  Manning,  Law  of  NationSy  p.  828;  Ortoktriy  DiplomaOt 
de  la  MeVy  tome  2,  ch.  9 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdyy  Traiti  des  PriceSy 
tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  2 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §§  154-156 ; 
Biquelme,  Dere<:ho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18;  BellOy 
Derecho  Internacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5 ;  Hautefeuille,  Des 
Nations  Neutres,  tit.  9,  ch.  5,  sec.  2.) 

§  11.  Where  the  blockading  squadron  is  driven  away  from 
its  station  by  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  the  interruption 
operates  as  a  legal  discontinuance  of  the  blockade,  and  on  its 
renewal,  the  same  measures  are  oecessary  to  bring  it  to  the 
knowledge  of  neutrals,  either  by  public  declaration  or  by  the 
notoriety  of  the  fact,  as  were  legally  requisite  when  it  was 
first  established.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  new  blockade,  and  not  the 
continuance  of  the  old  one.  The  reason  ot  this  is  obvious. 
The  raising  of  the  blockade  by  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy, 
eflects  a  material  change  in  the  relative  circumstances  of  the 
war,  and  a  new  course  of  events  arises  which  may  lead  the 
government  to  make  a  very  diftereut  disposition  of  its  block- 
ading force.  It,  therefore,  introduces  a  new  and  different 
train  of  presumptions,  in  favor  of  the  ordinary  freedom  of 
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f  pmia«f?piAl  intevoouree*  ( TTA^oion,  £1^,  Jnt  Law,  pt  4,  <;1^ 
3,  § 28 ;  The  Trihetmy  6  Bob.  Mep.,  p.  65;  The Hoffnung,  6  5a6. 
jB^.,  pp.  115^-117 ;  F*iim«  v.  Smith,  2,  Jf.  Y.  B.,  p.  1 ;  Dwer, 
On  insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  ^53 ;  WUdman  Jni.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  183; 
Oriolmf  Hip.  de  la  Mer,  tome  %  ch.  9 ;  FkUkmorCj  On  Int.  Law, 
vd.  3,  §  294;  JS#6r  i>roi^  Intemaiionaly  §  155;  Miqudme, 
J}erecho  Pub.  InLj  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ;  jB^flo,  Derecho  fntof- 
nacimal,  pt.  2^  cap,  8^  §  5.) 

§  12.  A  blockade  is  dissolved  by  the  removal  of  the  block- 
ading force  for  a  diflferetit  service,  although  the  removal 
should  be  a  temporary  one.  E^en  where  only  a  portion  of 
the  force  is  ordered  ^way,  the  legal  effect  is  the  8am«,  unless 
the  force  that  is  left  is  competent,  by  itself,  to  maintain  and 
enforce  the  blockade,  by  its  ability  to  prevent  all  communi- 
cations. But  the  blockade  is  not  considered  as  raised  where 
some  of  the  passes  of  oommumoatiotis  are  left  unguarded  and 
opea  by  the  temporary  absence  of  some  of  the  ships  in  chaa- 
ing  sQspioioua  vessels  which  had  approached  tlie  blockaded 
port;  for  the  service  in  which  such  ships  are  employed  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  duty  they  are  appointed  to  perform,  and 
their  abseuoe  is  justly  regarded  as  accidental,  like  that  proh 
duced  by  stress  of  weathelr;  they,  however,  ate  bound  to 
resume  their  station  with  due  diligence,  aa  otherwise  their 
prolonged  absence  would  lead  tx)  the  inference  that  they  had 
been  detached  as  cruisers,  and  the  blockade  be  considered 
"as  suspended.  ( WhecUon,  Elem.  Int.  Imd,  pt  4,  ch.  8,  %  28 ; 
TAe  Nancy,  1  Act.  Rep.,  p.  67 ;  The  Sagle,  1  Act.  Rep-^p.  68 ; 
J>uer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  654 ;  WMman,  M.  Laio,  vol.  2, 
p.  182;  Oridan,  IHp.  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  9;  FhiiUmare^  On 
Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §294;  The  Bolla,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  872;  The 
Fox  and  others,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  321 ;  Plsioy^  et  Duverdy,  Traki 
des  Prises,  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  2;  Hefter,  BroU  Mematianedf 
i  155 ;  MiguelTne,  Derecho  Pub.  Int,  lib.  1,  tit  2,Pcap.  18 ;  -BdTo, 
Derecho  Intsrmdenal,  pt.  2,  oap.  8,  sec.  5.) 

§  18.  A  blockade  is  also  dissolved  by  repeated  instanceer  of 
an  improper  relaxation  of  the  application  of  the  blockading 
force  to  the  purposes  intended.  The  mere  presence  of  an 
adequate  force  is  not  sufficient  to  constitute  and  maintain  a 
blockade,  but  its  application  must  be  coiistant  and  uniform^ 
II 
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to  prevent  all  commnnication  with  the  port  it  indoseB.  11^ 
through  motives  of  civility^  or  other  considerations^  it  should 
allow  ships,  not  privileged  by  law,  to  enter  or  depart,  the  irre- 
gularity may  be  justly  held  to  vitiate  the  blockade,  as  it 
necessarily  tends  to  deceive  other  parties.  Where  some  are 
suffered  to  pass,  others  will  have  a  right  to  infer  that  the 
blockade  is  raised.  To  justify  this  presumption,  however, 
there  must  be  repeated  instances  of  an  improper  relaxation, 
for  one  or  two  cases  would  hardly  be  deemed  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  belief  that  the  legal  restraint  on  neutral  com- 
merce had  been  wholly  removed.  {Duer^  On  Insurance^  voL 
1,  p.  654 ;  WhmUmj  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §28;  The 
BoUoj  6  Rob.  Eep.,  p.  872;  Beffter,  DroU  Internatiarud,  §165; 
PhUlmore^  On  Int.  LaWj  vol.  8,  §  295 ;  Jacobseny  Seerechi^  p. 
688.) 

§  14.  A  legal  blockade  can  only  exist,  where  its  actual  force 
can  be  applied ;  hence  the  legal  effect  of  a  maritime  blockade, 
not  accompanied  by  a  military  investment  on  land,  applies 
only  to  a  direct  communication  by  sea,  and  to  vessels  sailing 
from,  or  immediately  destined  to,  the  blockaded  port,  and 
cannot  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  conveyance  of  articles, 
not  contraband  of  war,  to  or  from  the  blockaded  port,  by 
interior  communications.  A  blockade  can  never  be  a  com- 
plete investment  of  a  place,  unless  its  force  can  be  applied  to 
every  point  by  which  a  communication  may  be  carried  on. 
It  is  true  that,  by  this  construction,  a  maritime  blockade  iA 
usually  imperfect,  as  a  complete  investment,  but  this  imper- 
fection arises  from  the  nature  of  the  force  applied ;  it  is  now 
universally  conceded  that  the  extent  of  legal  pretensions  of  a 
blockade,  is  unavoidably  limited  by  the  physical  impossibility 
of  applying  ships  to  obstruct  communications  by  land.  The 
conveyance  of  goods  through  the  mouth  of  a  river  under 
blockade,  for  the  purpose  of  being  shipped  for  exportation, 
is  regarded  as  a  breach  of  blockade,  it  being  perfectiy  inaig^ 
nifilcant  whether  this  was  effected  in  laige  or  small  vessek. 
Thus,  goods  shipped  in  a  river,  having  been  previously  sent 
in  lighters  along  the  coast  from  the  blockaded  port,  with  the 
ship  under  charter-party  proceeding  also  from  tiie  blockaded 
port  in  ballast  to  take  them  on  board,  were  held  liable  to 
confiscation.    (  WtZdmon,  InL  LaWj  vol.  2,  p.  180 ;  WheaUm^ 
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^Um.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  28 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1, 
p.  656 ;  The  NeuiraUUt,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  295;  TheStert,  4  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  65 ;  The  Jonge  Pieier^  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  88 ;  The  OceaOj 
8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  297 ;  The  Maria,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  201 ;  The 
Charlotte  Sophiay  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  204,  note ;  Hefftery  Droit 
International,  §  155 ;  Jacobsen,  Seerecht,  etc.,  p.  688 ;  Biquelmey 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Inter- 
nacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5.) 

§  15.  It  might  be  inferred,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  that, 
when  a  port  is  under  a  military  siege,  nentral  commerce 
might  still  be  lawfully  carried  on  by  sea,  through  channels  of 
commxmication  which  could  not  be  obstructed  by  the  forces 
of  the  besieging  army.  But  such  inference  would  not  be 
strictly  correct,  for  the  difEerence  between  a  blockade  and  a 
siege,  in  their  character  and  object,  have  led  to  a  difference 
in  the  rules  applicable,  in  the  two  cases,  to  neutral  commerce. 
Although  the  legal  effect  of  a  siege  on  land,  that  is,  a  purely 
military  investment  of  a  naval  or  commercial  port,  may  not 
be  an  entire  prohibition  of  neutral  commerce,  yet  it  does  not 
leave  the  ordinary^  communications  by  sea  open  and  unre- 
stricted, as  a  purely  maritime  blockade  leaves  the  interior 
communications  by  land.  The  primaiy  object  of  a  blockade 
is,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  prohibit  commerce ;  but  the 
primaiy  object  of  a  siege  is,  the  reduction  of  the  place.  All 
writers  on  international  law  impose  upon  neutrals  the  duty 
of  not  interfering  with  this  object  To  supply  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  besieged  with  anything  required  for  immediate 
use,  such  as  provisions  aud  clothing,  might  be  giving  them 
fdd  to  prolong  their  resistance.  It  is,  therefore,  a  clear  depar- 
ture from  neutral  duty  to  furnish  supplies,  even  of  possible 
utility,  to  a  port  in  a  state  of  siege,  although  the  communi- 
cation by  sea  may  be  open.  It  would  be  a  direct  interference 
in  the  war,  tending  to  the  relief  of  one  belligerent,  and  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  other;  and  such  supplies  are  justly 
deemed  contraband  of  war,  to  the  same  extent  as  if  destined 
to  the  immediate  use  of  the  army  or  navy  of  the  enemy. 
Hence,  although  the  prohibition  of  neutral  commerce  with  a 
port  besieged  be  not  entire,  yet  it  will  extend  to  all  supplies 
of  even  possible  utility  in  prolonging  the  siege.  {Ihter,  On 
Insurancej  vol.  1,  pp.  656-658;  Bynkershoeky  QuaesL  Jar.  Pub.y 

»6» 
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lib.  1,  cap.  11;  Vmely  Btoit  da  Bens^  Im  8,  ch.  T,  §  117) 
HeffUt,  DroU  IjitemaUoml,  §165.) 

$  16.  The  breach  of  a  blockade  is  viewed,  in  all  cases,  as 
a  crimiDal  act;  this  necessarily  implies  a  criminal  intent,  and 
to  constitute  such  intent,  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
the  blockade,  and  an  intention  to  violate  it,  are  indespen- 
sable.  These  are  sometimes  a  presumption  of  law  which 
the  party  is  not  permitted  to  repel,  in  others,  aii  inference 
more  or  lesft  probable,  but^  in  many  cases,  they  must  be 
shown  by  positive  evidence.  Sometimes  one  will  be  pm* 
sumed,  while  the  other  will  require  positive  proof.  Althot^ 
both  knowledge  and  intention  must  be  combined  to  com* 
plete  a  crilninal  intent^  it  is  evident  that  the  questions  them- 
selves at^  perfectly  distinct,  and>  in  any  particular  case, 
ttiay  be  governed  by  ditferent  rules  of  evidence.  The  juiU* 
eh^l  decisions  in  England,  and  in  the  United  States,  havfr 
giv^n  great  precision  to  the  rules  of  law  applicable  to  a 
breach  of  blockade,  by  &e  clearness  of  their  reasonings  an4 
the  equity  of  their  illustrations.  They  are  distinguished, 
Hkewise,  for  general  coincidence  and  harmony  in  theit  prin- 
ciples. {HeffUr^  Brolt  Uniematbmal^  §  16ft;  Wheaicn^  Bkm. 
Itet.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  28 ;  Kent^  Com.  on  Am,  LaWy  vol.  1, 
p.  147 ;  Ortolan^  DipUmaUe  de  la  Mer^  tome  2,  oh.  9 ;  Dujer^ 
On  Insurtmcej  vol.  1,  p.  668 ;  VaUdy  Droit  des  GmSy  liv.  8^ 
ch.  7, 1 117;  Pmitnore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  S  208.) 

§  17.  It  h(M3  ^een  held  by  the  English  courts  of  admiralty, 
that  the  notification  of  a  blockade  to  a  neutral  government, 
is,  by  construction  of  law,  a  direct  personal  notice  tp  each 
inhabitant  of  that  country,  and  that  he  cannot  be  allowed  to 
aver  his  own  ignorance  of  the  blockade,  or  otherwise  contra- 
dict the  legal  presumption  of  knowledge.  To  allow  individ- 
uals to  plead  ignorapce  of  a  blockade  which  had  been  notified 
to  their  government,  would  wholly  defeat  the  object  of  the 
notification.  It  is  true,  that  the  exclusion  of  this  evidence 
may  operate  with  severity  in  particular  cases;  but  an  oppo- 
site construction  would  render  a  notification,  in  the  words  of 
Sir  Willliam  Scott,  "the  most  nugatoiy  thing  in  the  world.'* 
If  the  neutn^  government  should  fail  to  communicate  the 
iqform^on  to  its  sulgect^b^  a  prompt  a\id  authorativcpub- 
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tfcatiiob  a(  tiie  notice  wMcli  it  redeireB,  fhoee  lubjecto  who 
suffer  £rom  Bucb  negleot  cantiDt  complain  of  the  belligerent 
itate,  bat  must  address  their  complaints,  and  demand  for 
compensation^  to  their  own  government  (Kent,  Om.  on  Am. 
Law,  voL  6,  pp,  147, 148;  PkOUMore,  On  M.  Law,  vol.  8, 
§290;  Duer^  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  659;  The  NepUmlB^ 
2  Eob,  Bep.,  p.  110;  The  Vrow  Johanna,  2  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  109; 
The  Jonge  PeiromUa,  2  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  iSl;  Or/otoi,  D^lo- 
nuUie  de  la  Mer^  tome  2,  ch.  9 ;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
p,  188;  The  Spes  c^nd  Irene,  6  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  79 ;  The  Welvaart, 
2  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  128 ;  ffeffUTy  Droit  International,  §  159 ;  JJigt^- 
dms,  Derecho  Pub.  InU,  lib  1,  t}t  2,  cap.  18 ;  Belloy  Derectip 
Intemadonal,  pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  6 ;  HauiefeuHU^  JDes  Nations  Neu- 
ires^  tit  9,  ch*  8.) 

§  18.  A  question  may  here  arise  as  to  what  consfitntes  a 
pnblic  notification.  This  is  nsnally  in  the  form  of  an  official 
commnnieation  from  the  belligerent  to  the  authorities  of 
neutral  states.  It  may  be  a  notice  that  a  certain  port  will 
be  blockaded  on  and  aftei'  a  certain  date,  or  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  belligerent  to  pi^oceed  to  blockade  certain 
ports  or  harbors.  The  latter  form  being  indefinite  as  to 
time  would  require  a  subsequent  notice  of  the  commence- 
ment or  time  of  the  actual  blockade.  Sometimes  several 
notifications  are  given,  such  as  a  notice  of  intention^  a  subse- 
quent notice  of  the  sailing  of  the  naVal  forces  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  that  intention  into  execution,  and  finally  a  notice 
of  the  actual  commencement  of  Ibe  blockade.  The  two 
former  are  given  as  a  matter  of  oourtasy^  for  the  informiition 
4>f  neutrals.  The  French  haVe  held  that  a  general  diploimtie 
notice  is  not  sufficient  to  charge  puties  wiih  a  knol^ledge  0f 
a  blodcade,  but  there  must  be  an  aetual  notice  by  ihe  bloe^ 
ding  force.  This  dootnne  was  distinctly  annonnce4  by 
Count  UcAk  in  his  letter  of  October  2ath,  1888,  to  the  FreD,eh 
minister  of  marine,  in  nelation  to  the  FiieHich  bkx^sade  <4 
Tera  Craz,  Mexioo,  and  is  etvenuousl^  advoceted  by  ,Or;toIan 
and  otiier  French  writiers  on  interaationaH  law.  As  already 
remarked,  British  writers  and  Btibisti  courts  of  iadminijty 
ngard  a  public  oir  dqAoinatic  notice  of  a  bioekitde,  as,  hw 
eonstruddon  of  laiw,a  divect,  peisomd  notice,  to  each  inhabi- 
teat  of  «he  state  so  notified.    {HmtefeuiBe,  Des  Mathms  Ni^ 
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ireSy  tit.  9,  ch.  5,  sees.  1,  2 ;  BdlOy  Derecho  JhUemacumalj  pt  2^ 
cap.  8,  §  5 ;  JRiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  InUj  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ; 
DueTy  On  Insurancey  vol.  1,  p.  669 ;  PhilUmorey  On  Int.  Law, 
vol.  8,  §  291 ;  Ortolan^  DiplomaUe  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  9 ; 
Ihe  Spes  and  Irene,  6  Bob.  Eep.,  p.  79 ;  The  JRolla,  6  Bob. 
Rep.,  p.  868.) 

§  19.  Instead  of  a  direct  official  notification  to  a  neutral 
government  of  the  establishment  of,  or  intention  to  institute, 
a  blockade  of  a  particular  port,  a  general  notice  to  that  effect 
is  sometimes  given  by  official  publication  in  the  newspapers. 
By  this  means  information  is  distributed  among  the  mer- 
cantile community  more  generally  and  expeditiously  than 
through  the  ordinary  channels  of  official  communication  with 
the  neutral  government.  Thus,  where  the  vessel  intercepted 
is  destined  to  a  blockaded  port,  and  there  is  clear  and  posi- 
tive proof  that  the  existence  of  the  blockade  was  generally 
known  at  her  port  of  departure  when  she  sailed,  neither  the 
master  nor  hiB  owners,  nor  the  shippers  of  the  goods,  will 
be  permitted  to  aver  their  personal  ignorance  of  that  which  it 
is  scarcely  possible  they  should  not  have  known,  or,  at  any 
rate,  by  due  inquiry  might  have  ascertained.  To  allow  proof 
of  personal  ignorance  in  such  a  case,  by  admitting  the  affida- 
vits of  the  master  or  his  crew,  would  be  a  direct  invitation 
to  pequry  and  fraud.  {Kent,  Cam.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p. 
148 ;  JSautefeuilk,  Dee  Nations  Neutres,  tit  1,  ch.  3,  sees.  1,  2 ; 
The  Adelaide,  2  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  Ill ;  The  Frederick  Molke,  1 
Bob.  Bep.,  p.  86 ;  The  Sore,  1  Act.  Ap.  Ca.,  p.  261.) 

§  20.  Where  a  neutral  vessel  is  intercepted  on  her  passage, 
with  a  cargo  from  a  blockaded  port,  and  the  cargo  is  proved 
to  have  been  shipped  after  the  blockade  had  commenced,  and 
was  known  at  the  port,  the  party  is  precluded  from  denying 
his  knowledge  of  its  existence.  The  personal  ignorance  of 
the  master,  in  such  a  case,  could  only  have  amen  from 
a  fraudulent  determination  not  to  know, —  an  obstinate 
exclusion  of  knowledge  it  was  his  duty  to  have  acquired ; 
and  if  his  personal  ignorance  could  be  proved,  it  would  not 
form  even  an  equitable  defense.  He  is,  therefore,  very  justly 
precluded  fit)m  denying  his  knowledge  of  what  it  is  morally 
impossible  he  should  have  been  ignorant,  except  for  a  fraud- 
ulent  intent     {Ihter,  On  Insurance,  voL  1,  p.  660;    The 
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Frederick  Mdke,  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  86;  The  Vnmo  JudUh^  1 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  160 ;  The  Adelaide,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  Ill ;  The 
Hare,  1  AeU  Ap.  Ca.,  p.  261;  PhSUmcte,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8, 
§  800;  Wildman,  InU  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  186, 189 ;  Heffier,  Droit 
IrUernaUmal,  §  156 ;  Biqudme,  Lereeho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  2^ 
cap.  18 ;  Bella,  Derecho  Iniernacumal,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  6;  EixuJb^ 
femlle,  Dee  Natums  Neutres,  tit.  9,  ch.  4,  Bee.  1.) 

§  21.  There  are  many  cases  where  the  inference  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  blockade  is  so  probable  as  to  create  a  strong 
presumption,  but  a  presumption  not  entirely  couclusive,  and 
which  may  be  repelled  by  unimpeached  and  positive  proof. 
Thus  a  public  tiotification  to  one  neutral  state,  will  be  pre- 
sumed, in  due  time,  to  reach  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbor- 
ing power  not  officially  notified  of  the  blockade,  as  such 
information,  generally  circulated  in  one  country,  must  of 
necessity  in  time  reach  the  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants  of 
an  a^oining  countiy.  But  as  such  notification  does  not, 
proprio  vigore,  bind  the  inhabitants  of  any  state  but  that  to 
which  it  is  addressed,  the  presumption  of  such  knowledge, 
in  a  reasonable  time,  may  be  repelled  by  positive  evidence. 
So,  where  a  blockade  has  lasted  for  such  a  considerable  lime 
as  to  render  it  highly  probable  that  its  existence  must  have 
been  known  at  the  port  of  departure,  a  knowledge  of  it  will 
be  presumed,  and  it  will  rest  upon  the  party  to  show  by 
satisfactory  proof,  that  he  was  not  apprized  of  the  blockade. 
Again,  where  the  neutral  vessel  is  intercepted  on  her  egress 
from  a  blockaded  port,  with  a  cargo  shipped  immediately 
after  the  blockade  had  commenced,  and  while  it  might  have 
been  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  port  when  the  vessel 
sailed,  the  party  will  be  allowed  to  rebut  the  presumption  of 
law  by  satisfactory  proo^  of  his  ignorance  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  blockade.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind,  where  the 
presumption  of  knowledge  is  not  absolute  and  conclusive, 
the  neutral  claimant  is  allowed  to  prove  his  own  innocence. 
And  the  captor  can  judge  from  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  each  particular  case,  whether  the  neutral  vessel  is  acting 
in  good  faith,  and  is  really  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the 
blockade,  or  whether  the  pretended  ignorance  is  a  mere 
fraudulent  attempt  to  deceive.  {WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
pp.  188, 189 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  662 ;  The  Adelaide^ 
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2  Eob.  ttepM  pp.  110, 113 ;  The  CdyfBo,  2  Sob*  Sep.,  p.  fttS  ^ 
r^^  Hutiigt  Hnnty  S  Rob.  Aep.,  p.  8^8 ;  PhiUimorey  On  tni. 
Law^  vol.  8^  §  801 ;  Manning,  Law  of  NuiionSy  pp.  32d,  et  eeq. ) 
JRb%6  dDuvetfi^,  Ttdiii  des  Piiseis,  tit  6,  ch.  2,  aec.  2 ;  Ittquel- 
nuy  J)ereeho  Puh.  Intj  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ;  jBctto,  Dereeho 
InUfU'adcnal^  pt.  2j  eap.  8,  8  6.) 

§  22.  Where  there  are  no  legal  or  probable  grounds  for 
iilopatiug  to  th^  mddter  of  a  neutral  vessel  the  knowledge 
6f  the  existence  of  a  blockade  which  he  is  charged  to  have 
violiated)  it  redts  up6ki  the  captor  to  establish  the  fact  of  this 
knowledge  by  positive  evidence;  To  warriant  a  condem- 
natiiDn,  the  proof  must  be  cleiar  and  definite  thlEit  such  vessel 
had  been  duly  notified  of  the  blockade,  and  had  undeitaken 
or  prosecuted  the  voyage  in  defiance  of  the  notice  or  warning 
To  b^  binding,  the  notice  or  warning  must  be  clear,  and  nol 
80  ambiguous  or  insiduous  as  to  be  calculated  to  mislead  the 
neutral  master,  otherwise  it  is  illegal  and  void.  Where  it  is 
ekpriessed  in  Buch  genetal  terms  as  to  embrace  other  potts 
not  blockaded,  it  is  taot  even  valid  as  to  the  blockaded  port, 
althbti^h  included  ih  the  general  language.  Where  the 
Notice  is  irriegular  and  insufficient,  no  penalty  is  incurred  by 
its  contravention.  Proof  of  the  actual  knowledge  of  the 
party  =at  the  inception  of  the  voyage,  supersedes,  in  all  cases, 
tTie  hfecessity  of  a  warning,  nor  is  it  of  any  importance  by 
what  means  or  in  "tirhat  form  he  received  the  information,  if 
fhe  informatioh  was  credible  in  its  nature,  and  came  in  such 
a  form  arid  from  such  a  source  as  to  leave  no  reasonable 
gfoulid  on  his  mind  as  to  its  Authenticity;  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  aver  that  he  placed  no  confidence  ili  a  comtamnica- 
tion  that  had  just  claims  to  his  belief.  Again,  if  the  voyage 
was  commenced  without  a  knowledge  of  the  blockade,  but 
he  was  afterward  notified  of  its  existence  by  a  cioiiser,  o* 
officer  of  the  blockading  state,  arid  he  cotitinne  his  voyage 
tvith  the  evident  intention  of  entering  the  blockaded  port, 
he  is  liable  to  condemnation.  {Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol. 
1,  ipp.  147, 148;  Buevy  On  Insurance^  vol.  I,p.<5e8;  Tlie  Met- 
curiuSj  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  80 ;  The  Benrick  and  Maria,  1  Bob. 
Rep.,  p.  i46;  The  Vrow  Judith^  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  150;  The 
ApoUoy  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  280;  The  Columbia^  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
156;  JPhiOimore,  On  M.  Xxiw,  vol.  8,  §  802;  Heffler,  Dr^ 
Jhtemationalf  §  155.) 
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§  fiS.  An  actual  enttatio^  into  a  blockaded  port  ifi,  by  no 
ineans,  necessary  to  render  a  faetttral  6hip  guilty  of  a  violation 
of  the  blockade.  Indeed,  such  a  cotostmction  wonld  essen- 
tially defeat  the  very  object  of  a  blockade,  by  rendering  the 
capture  of  a  ship  lawftil,  only  afker  such  capture  had  ceased 
to  be  possible^  Ilenoe  it  is  universally  held  that  an  aUmpt 
to  enter  the  port^  knowing  it  to  be  blockad^d^  ooiQplete$  tho 
(^ense  to  i^hich  the  penalty  of  the  law  is  attached.  It  i$ 
the  attempt  to  commit  the  offense^  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  law,  constitutes  the  crime,  and  is  ae  much  a  breach  of 
neutrality  as  an  actual  entrance  into  the  (prohibited  port.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the  penalty  is  not  incun*ed  till 
the  unlawful  design  is  fully  aocomplished,  for  the  offender 
would,  in  most  cases,  be  placed,  by  its  accomplishment, 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  law«  l^or  is  the  word  '<  attempt "  to 
be  ^inderstood  in  a  literal  and  narrow  sense.  It  is  not  limited 
to  the  conduct  of  the  sMpat  the  mouth  of  the  blockaded  port, 
but  is  applicable  to  her  whole  conduct  !from  tiie  moment  she 
has  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  blockade,  and  the 
eonsequetit  prohibition  of  neutral  oocnmerce^  If  she  has  this 
knowledge  before  she  begins  her  voyage,  the  offense  is  com* 
plete  the  moment  she  quits  her  port  of  departure,  if  that 
knowledge  is  communicated  to  her  dmring  the  voyage,  Mm 
contiued  prosecution  involves  the  crime,  and  justifies  the 
penalty;  if  it  is  not  given  to  ber  till  she  reaches  the  block* 
ading  squadron,  she  must  immediately  retire,  or  she  is  made 
liable  to  confbcation.  It  is  not  the  mere  mental  intention 
that  the  law  punishes,  but  it  is  the  overt  act  by  which  the 
execution  of  an  unlawfol  intent  is  begun.  This  overt  act 
is  the  .starting  for,  or  proceeding  toward,  the  prohibited 
port,  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is  blockaded.  The  same 
rules  prevails  in  all  analagous  cases  of  unlawM  voyages. 
{Wheatmiy  Elem,  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  28;  Kent,  Cam.  on 
Am.  LaWy  vol.  t,  p.  148;  JDuer,  On  Insuirmtce,  vol.  1,  pp.  830, 
831,  686,  666,  688;  The  Vrm  JohannUy  2  iRob,  Rep.,  p.  109; 
The  If^iumsj  2  Rob.  K^.,  p.  110 ;  The  Spes  and  The  Irene, 
^  Robw  B^p.  p.  76;  The  Shepherdess,  5  Rob.  Bep.,  p.  262; 
The  domes  Cook,  Edw.  Ad.  R^p.,  p.  261 ;  The  Betsey,  1  Bx>K 
Rep.^  p.  882 ;  The  CoimMa,  I  Rob.  Rep.»  p.  154 ;  TA^  Nereide^ 
»  Oranoh.  Bep*,  p.  440^   Vos  md  Gf^fves  v.  K  Jhs.  Cb.,  1 
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Comes  Cases  J  p.  7;  2  Jolms  Cases^  pp.  180,  469;  Yeaim  v. 
JPVy,  5  Cranch.  Eep.,  p.  335;  JBKtzsinmums  v.  N.  Ins.  Co.f  4 
Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  186;  Heffter,  Droit  IntermUonal,  §§  155, 156; 
JRiqnelmey  Derecho  Pub.  Int.^  lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  18;  BellOy 
Derecho  Miemacionalj  pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  5.) 

§  24.  Several  continental  writers  of  authority  contend  that 
the  inception  of  a  voyage  for  a  blockaded  port,  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  the  blockade,  is  not  each  an  offense 
as  to  render  the  vessel  subject  to  seizure  upon  the  high  seas. 
Indeed,  they  regard  such  seizure  as  a  violation  of  the  liberty 
of  the  seas  and  of  the  independence  of  the  sovereign  state  to 
which  the  vessel  belongs.  But  English  and  American  pub- 
licists have  generally  held,  and  the  decisions  of  British  and 
American  courts  of  admiralty  seem  to  sustain  the  opinion, 
that  the  inception  of  the  voyage,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
blockade,  and  the  inteniian  to  enter,  is  sufficient  in  law  to 
constitute  the  ofiense  and  incur  penalty,  and  that  the  inienUon 
will  be  presumed  from  the  £Eu^t  of  commencing  the  voyage 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  blockade.  They 
say  that  the  vessel  had  no  right  to  commence  the  voyage  with 
such  knowledge,  and  that  the  act  of  inception  is,  in  itself,  as 
a  general  rule,  illegal  and  punishable  as  a  breach  of  neutra- 
lity, and,  therefore,  that  the  master  or  owners  are  not  permit- 
ted to  aver  that  they  merely  intended  to  proceed  to  the  blocka- 
ded port  to  ascertain,  by  due  inquiry,  whether  the  blockade  still 
continued,  and  to  enter  it  only  in  case  the  blockade  had 
ceased.  {Heffterj  Droit  Intenmtionai,  §  166;  BimtefeuiUey  Des 
Nations  Neutres,  tit.  9 ;  Ortdanj  De  Diplomatie,  tome  2,  p.  82; 
Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  5 ;  Jacobsmy  See- 
rechtj  etc.,  p.  682 ;  Pando,  Derecho  Iniemacionaly  pp.  500--508 ; 
Pistoye  et  Duverdj/y  Traiti  des  Prises,  tit  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  2;  Duer^ 
On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  691-698,  note  1;  WHdman,  InL  Law^ 
vol.  2,  pp.  194, 197;  PhUHnuyre,  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  8,  §  298; 
Olivera  v.  Union  Insurance  Co.,  8  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  196,  note; 
Vide,  also,  cases  referred  to  ante,  §  28.) 

§  25.  But  this  general  rule  is  subject  to  some  important 
exceptions,  or  rather  the  inference,  from  the  inception  of  the 
voyage  with  knowledge  of  the  blockade,  of  iniention  to  vio- 
late it,  may,  in  some  cases,  be  removed  by  proof  to  the  coi^ 
trary.    Thus,  where  the  vessel  sails  from  a  distant  country, 
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Bhe  may  clear  with  a  provisional  destination  to  the  blockaded 
port,  without  incaning  the  penally  of  a  breach  of  the  block- 
ade, provided  it  be  clearly  and  positively  proved  that  she 
intended  to  proceed  to  the  blockaded  port  only  in  case  she 
ascertained,  by  dne  inquiry,  during  the  voyage,  that  the  block- 
ade had  been  raised.  This  maybe  shown  by  instructions  to 
the  master  not  to  pursue  the  voyage  unless,  by  inquiry  at  a 
port  of  the  blockading  power,  or  of  some  neutral  state,  be 
found  that  the  blockade  had  ceased.  These  instructions  to 
the  master  must  clearly  set  forth  the  necessity  of  the  previous 
inquiry,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  made,  in  order  to 
furnish  satisfEictory  proof  of  the  intentions  of  the  parties. 
The  presumption  is  against  them,  and  to  repel  the  presump- 
tion the  equivocal  evidence  of  ambiguous  instructions  wUl 
not  be  sufficient.  But  no  matter  how  distant  the  country 
from  whic^  the  vessel  sails,  she  has  no  right  to  proceed  to 
the  entrance  of  the  blockaded  port  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
from  the  blockading  force  whether  she  can  be  permitted  to 
enter.  An  inquiry  from  the  blockading  force  is  only  justifi- 
able when  the  master,  who  finds  himself  in  its  presence, 
was  ignorant  that  the  blockade  existed.  In  other  cases,  a 
vessel  found  in  a  situation  to  make  the  inquiry,  if  destined 
to  the  blockaded  port,  is  liable,  from  her  previous  knowledge, 
to  instant  capture.  A.  neutral  merchant,  says  Sir  William 
Scott,  has  no  right  to  speculate  on  the  greater  or  less  proba- 
bility of  the  termination  of  a  blockade,  and,  on  such  specula- 
tion, to  send  his  vessel  to  the  very  mouth  of  the  blockaded 
river,  or  port,  with  instructions  to  the  master  to  enter,  if  no 
blockading  force  appeared,  otherwise  to  demand  a  warning, 
and  proceed  to  a  different  port.  A  rule  that  would  permit 
this,  would  be  introductory  of  the  greatest  frauds.  {PhiUi- 
more.  On  InU  Law,  vol.  8,  §  308 ;  Dvjer^  On  Inswrcmcey  vol.  1, 
pp.  668,  669;  The  Spes  and  Irene,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  80,  81; 
The  Betsey,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  332 ;  The  Fasten,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
836,  note;  The  Shepherdess,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  262;  The  LiiUe 
WUUam,  1  Act.  Ad.  Rep.,  p.  141 ;  Bello,  Derecho  IniernacUmal, 
pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  5.) 

§  26.  ^^  It  seems  a  just  inference  from  the  decisions,"  says 
Mr.  Duer,  ^*  that  where  the  blockade  has  been  constituted 
simply  by  the  fisu^t  of  an  investment,  although  its  existence 
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wto  known  »t  the  port  of  departave,  pi^^Ms  to  the  Miliiig 
of  the  nentrol  ship,  she  may  clear  out,  provisionally,  for  the 
blockaded  port;  bat  that,  in  this,  as  in  former  cases,  the 
inquiry  upon  the  resnlt  of  which  the  right  to  complete  the  voy- 
age must  depend,  must  be  made  at  a  port  of  the  blockading 
state,  or  of  a  neutral  power.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  prohibition  to  proceed  to  the  mouth  of  the  blockaded 
port  embraces  all  cases  of  a  previous  knowledge,  from  what- 
ever source  the  knowledge  may  have  been  derived ;  and  that, 
in  all,  its  violations  is  subject  to  the  same  penalty."  (fiuerj 
On  Insuraneey  vol.  1,  pp.  669,  670 ;  The  Neptunusy  2  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  114 ;  The  Spes  and  Irene,  6  Rpb.  Rep.,  pp.  80, 81 ;  The  Bet- 
smf,  1  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  382 ;  The  Posten^  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  839 ; 
The  ahepherdeas,  5  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  262;  The  lAUk  Wmam,  1 
Act  Rep.,  p.  141.) 

§  27.  There  are  other  cases  where  the  criminal  intent  to 
violate  a  blockade  is  deduced  from  the  fftcts  existing  at  the 
time  of  capture,  and  forming  a  presumption  which  the  pMly 
is  not  permitted  to  repel  by  his  own  denial.  Thus,  vessels^ 
though  not  ostensively  destined  to  the  blockaded  port,  can- 
not innocently  place  themselves  in  a  situation  that  would  ena- 
ble them  to  violate  the  blockade  at  their  pleasure.  Even 
when  they  are  bound,  by  their  papers,  to  different  ports,  their 
suspicious  approximation  to  that  under  blockade  will  subject 
them  to  condemnation.  Were  they  permitted,  on  the  pre- 
tense of  an  intention  to  proceed  to  another  port,  to  approaeh 
so  close  to  that  blockaded  as  to  be  able  to  slip  in  without 
obstruction,  whenever  they  choose,  it  would  be  impossibie 
ttiat  any  blockade  could  be  long  maintained.  Hence,  it  is 
not  un&ir  to  hold,  that  the  intention  of  the  party,  in  socfa 
cases,  to  violate  the  blockade,  is  a  necessary  and  absohite 
presumption;  although  the  excuse  of  necessity,  when  estab- 
lished, is  doubtless  to  be  admitted.  The  proof,  however, 
must  be  clear  and  satisfactory,  to  remove  the  inference  of 
guilt.  {WUdman,  Jnt  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  206;  PhiBimm-e,  On 
hit  Law,  vol.  8,  §  362 ;  Duer,  On  Inmimnee,  vol.  1,  p.  «7# ; 
The  Neptune,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  114 ;  The  Neiaralit&t,  6  Rob., 
p.  80;  The  Lilik  WiUiM,  1  Act  Rep.,  p.  141;  The  GuLe 
JSmHortmg,  6  Rob.  Repw,  p.  182;  The  Arthur,  1  £dw.  Rep^  p. 
208;  The  Charloiie  CMeime^&Boh.  Rep^p.lOSi  JBd/o^  Jkre- 
cho  Iniemacimal,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5.) 
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i  28,  For  a  oeutral  ship  to  entef'  a  blockaded  x>ort,  ia  att^ 
gether  nnlawfUL  If  abe  enteared  with  a  cargo,  the  legal  pce^ 
8Utnptio0  is,  that  she  went  in  mth  the  ftauduleiit  inteutioQ 
of  deliveriag  it,  and  if  she  come  otit  agaia  without  delivering 
it^  that  fact  will  not  remove  the  preemption,  because  some 
change  of  circumstanee  m^  have  altered  that  intention.  K 
she  entered  in  balhiat,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  she  went  in> 
for  tho  purpose  of  bringing  away  pifoperty,  and,  for  the  same 
reason  aa  above,  her  egress,  still  in  ballast,  will  not  oust  that 
presomption.  On  this  point,  we  quote  the  remarks  of  Duer : 
^^A  neutral  ship,"  he  says,  ^^is  not  permitted  to  enter  a 
blockaded  pott,  even  in  ballast^for,  although  an  exeepdon  of 
this  kind  is  allowed  in  the  ease  of  an  egress,  the  reasons  oa 
which  it  is  founded  are  not  applieable  to  an  inward  voyage* 
The  eigress  is  neceseary  to  restore  the  ship  to  the  beneficial 
use  of  the  owners,  and  can  tend,  in  no  degree,  to  aid  the 
commerce  that  is  meant  to  be  prohibited ;  but  there  can  be 
no  necessity  fi>r  sending  a  ship  to  a  blockaded  port,  and  the 
intention  of  |»K>curing  a  freight  is  the  only  assignable  motive 
of  the  voyage.  It  is  a  fair  presumption,  that  it  is  intended 
that  she  shall  return  with  a  cargo^  purchased  or  prepared  in 
the  blockaded  port,  not  that  she  shall  return  in  ballast,  thus 
rendering  the  entire  expedition  a  fruitless  expense;  nor  that 
she  will  remain  useless  in  port  during  the  uncertain  period 
that  the  blockade  may  continue.  Kor  is  it  admitted,  in  such 
oases,  as.  an  adequate  excuse,  that  the  object  of  the  voyage 
was  to  bring  away  property  that  was  absolutely  locked  up 
by  the  blodcade,  and  which  there  was  no  other  mode  of  extri- 
cating. It  can  rarely  happen  that  other  channels  of  com- 
munication are  not  open,  and,  in  all  cases,  the  property  may 
be  sold,  and  its  value  remitted  in  money  or  in  bills.  The 
only  adequate  excuse,  is  that  of  physical  necessity."  {Duer^ 
On  Jnsurancey  vol.  1,  pp.  671,  672 ;  The  Cometj  1  Edw.  Rep., 
32;  The  Charloite  Chrisiine,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  103;  Phillimore, 
On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  3,  §  302 ;  Wildmany  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  195 ; 
Biquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  Jn/.,lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  18;  JBeUo,  Dere- 
cho  Intemadonalj  pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  5;  The  Charbtta,  1  Edw. 
Rep.,  p.  252.) 

$29.  We  have  already  stated  that  auj  aUernpi  to  enter  a 
hidekadad.pojl;,  afiar  dna  in&nEaadon  or  warning,  sutQeete 
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the  party  to  the  penalty  of  the  law ;  "  but,  whether  the  mere 
declarations  of  the  master,  when  detained  and  warned  by  a 
ship  of  the  blockading  force,  of  his  intention  to  persist  in  the 
voyage,  notwithstanding  the  warning,  is  to  be  considered  as 
evidence  of  an  actual  attempt,  justifying  an  immediate  cap- 
ture, is  exceedingly  doubtful."  The  mere  hasty  expressions 
.  of  the  master,  resulting  from  resentment  and  surprise,  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  produce  the  condemnation  of  properly 
entrusted  to  his  care.  But  where  the  declaration  of  the  mas- 
ter is  proved  to  be  deliberate  and  is  accompanied  by  such 
fects  as  induce  the  court  to  believe  that  he  really  intended  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  Bir  William  Scott  was  of  opinion  that  it 
supersedes  the  necessity  of  proving  further  fects,  and  it  is  of 
itself  a  sufficient  ground  of  condemnation.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  in  enumerating  several  general  acts  that  would  be 
justly  regarded  as  evidence  of  such  an  attempt,  adds :  ^^  possi- 
bly the  obstinate  determined  declarations  of  the  master,  of 
his  resolution  to  break  the  blockade,  might  bear  the  same 
interpretation."  The  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  have 
clearly  decided  that  the  declarations  of  the  master,  how- 
ever positive  and  unequivocal,  are  evideiice  merely  of  inten- 
tion, which,  unless  followed  by  some  voluntary  act  after 
his  release,  can  never  constitute  the  offense  to  which  alone 
the  penally  attaches.  {Duery  On  Inswranee,  vol.  1,  pp.  672, 
673,  675;  The  ApoUo,  6  Rob.  Eep.,  p.  289;  Mtzsimmmsy. 
Newport  Ins.  Co.,  4  Cranch.  Bep.,  p.  185 ;  Qdhaun  v.  -Bw.  Cb. 
of  Penn.j  1  Binny,  Rep.  p.  298;  The  NeutraUUt,  6  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  85 ;  Bdhy  Dereeho  Iniematianal,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5.) 

§  80.  Although  the  declarations  of  the  master,  during  his 
detention,  will  not  constitute  in  itself  sufficient  cause  for  con- 
demnation, his  subsequent  conduct,  either  with  or  without 
such  declarations,  may  determine  the  lawfulness  of  his  cap- 
ture. It  is  his  duty,  on  being  duly  warned,  to  alter  the 
course  of  his  voyage,  as  soon  as  he  is  at  liberty  to  resume  it, 
and  to  depart  at  once  from  the  vicinity  of  the  blockaded 
port.  "  He  has  no  right  to  linger  in  its  neighborhood,  on  the 
pretense  of  a  deliberation  as  to  the  course  he  shall  pursue, 
thus  compelling  the  belligerent  ship,  either  to  leave  him  to 
enter  the  blockaded  port  withoat  obstruction,  or  to  wait  for 
an  indefinite  time  to  wateh  his  motions.    He  is  bound  to 
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manifeet,  by  his  immediate  acts,  his  detennination  to  obey 
the  warning  he  had  received.  Hence  a  very  short  delay,  an 
interval  probably  of  less  than  an  hour,  will  enable  the  belli- 
gerent to  determine  whether  the  master  is  pursuing  the  course 
he  is  bound  to  observe,  or  whether  the  temporary  detention 
may  not  lawfully  be  followed  by  a  final  capture.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  a  neutral  ship,  thus  circumstanced,  shall  escape, 
otherwise  than  by  an  abandonment  in  good  £sdth  of  the 
voyage,  that  the  warning  she  had  received  has  rendered  ille- 
gal." {DueTy  On  InsurancCj  vol.  1,  pp.  675,  676 ;  The  ApoUoj 
6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  289 ;  Fitzsimmons  v.  Newport  Ins.  Cb.,  4  Cranch 
Rep.,  p.  185;  Ortolan^  Diplomaiie  de  laMer^  tome  2,  ch.  1.) 

§  31.  If  the  master  persist  in  his  voyage  to  a  blockaded 
port,  in  defiance  of  a  sufficient  and  legal  warning,  no  excuse 
is  ever  admitted  for  his  conduct,  and  the  ship  and  cargo  are 
invariably  condemned.  "  His  misconduct  may,  in  no  degree 
be  imputable  to  his  owners,  yet  their  innocence  aflfords  no 
protection  to  their  property.  His  acts  may  be  in  direct  vio- 
lation of  their  express  instructions,  may  even  amount  to 
fraud  or  barratry;  yet  his  owners  will  continue  to  be  bound 
by  their  legal  consequences,  to  the  same  extent,  as  if  they 
had  been  performed  under  their  previous  sanction  and  autho- 
rity. Indeed  the  rule,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  ship,  and  the 
property  of  its  owners,  is  universal,  that  they  are  concluded 
by  the  acts  of  the  master.  He  is  their  agent,  and  the  pro- 
perty they  have  entrusted  to  his  care  is,  in  all  cases,  responsi- 
ble for  his  just  observance  of  the  duties  of  neutrality."  {DueVy 
On  Insuraneey  vol.  1,  p.  676;  WUdman^  InU  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  194; 
The  Shepherdess,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  262;  The  Vrmw  Judith,  1 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  160;  The  Mercwrius,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  80.) 

§  82.  There  are  but  few  cases  where  the  entrance  of  a 
vessel  into  a  blockaded  port,  or  an  attempt  to  enter,  is  ever 
justified  or  excused.  A  license  from  the  government  of  the 
blockading  state  to  enter  the  blockaded  port  is  always  a  suffi- 
cient justification,  and,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  all  such 
licenses  are  to  be  liberally  construed.  But  a  general  license 
to  enter  the  port  before  the  blockade  would  not  be  available 
after  it  had  commenced ;  to  constitute  a  sufficient  protection 
it  must  authorize  the  vessel  to  enter  the  port  as  one  block- 
aded.   Again,  a  physical  necessity,  arising  from  the  imme- 


diote  need  of  wster,  or  provisioiiB^  or  repaire,  prodcioed  }^ 
stress  (^weather,  whick  leanre  no  other  aHemative  for  safety. 
^^Bat  as,  iini  order  to  cover  a  real  design  to  die|>o66  of  a 
cargo/'  sajs  Mr,  Dner^  ^<tke  pretext  of  a  Moessity  is  easily 
£pamed,  the  exeuse  is  necessairiiy  liable  to  great  sospicton, 
and,  in  ail  cases,  as  jostly  subject  to  a  i^^gid  scrutltiy.  Hence, 
it  is  established  that  the  evidence  relied  on  mast  clearly 
flhow  an  imperitive  and  overraling  compnision  to  enter  tlue 
particular  port  ufider  blockade.  It  is  not  enough  that  it 
appears  that  there  were  existing  and  adequate  causes  to  JQS>- 
tify  the  ship  in  deviating  from  her  voyage,  to  an  intermediate 
port  of  necessity.  It  must  also  appear  that  she  could  not 
have  proceeded,  without  hazard,  to  any  other  port  than  that 
blockaded,  and  that  in  no  other  port  to  which  she  could  have 
proceeded,  could  her  necessary  wants  have  been  supplied^ 
In  short,  the  necessity  that  alone  can  save  her,  when  cap- 
tured,  from  condemnation,  must  be  evident,  immediate, 
pressing,  and,  from  its  nature,  not  capable  of  removal  by 
any  other  means  than  by  the  course  she  had  adopted."  ( WHd- 
man^  Int,  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  196,  202,  203 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance, 
vol.  1,  pp.  678,  679 ;  The  Hurtige  ffane^  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p- 124; 
The  Fortuna,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  27;  The  Elisabeth,  1  Edw.  Ad. 
De,  p.  198;  The  Arthur,  1  Edw.  Ad.  De,  p.  202 ;  The  Char- 
lotta,  1  Edw.  Ad.  De,  p.  252 ;  The  Hoffnung,  2  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  163 ;  Bello,  Derecho  InternadoTial,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5 ;  The 
NeutraUUt,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  32.) 

§  83.  As  a  general  rule  the  egress  of  a  ship,  during  block- 
ade, is  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  blockade,  and  readers 
her  liable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  seizure,  and  to  exempt  her 
from  condemnation  the  most  satisfactory  proof  is  required  to 
be  given.  There  are,  however,  many  cases  where  the  egfess 
is  innocent,  although  the  knowledge  of  the  blockade,  by  the 
master,  is  admitted  or  proved.  But  the  taking  on  board  a 
cargo,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  blockade,  is  coniddered  a 
fraudulent  act,  and  the  sailing  of  the  slup,  with  such  a  cargo, 
a  violation  of  the  blockade.  '^  Nor  is  it  necessai^  that  the 
whole  of  the  cargo  should  be  thus  laden ;  where  even  a  por- 
tion of  the  goods  are  taken  on  board  after  the  existence  of 
the  blockade  is  known,  the  act  is  considered  as  a  fraud  that 
justifies  a  general  coademnatipn.    The  gjxxund  of  these  40oia- 
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sions  are,  that  itfter  the  commeucement  of  a  blockade,  th^ 
interposition  of  a  neutral  to  assist  in  any  way  the  exportation 
of  the  property  of  the  enemy,  tends  directly  to  relieve  him 
from  the  distress  that  the  blockade  was  meant  to  create.  It 
would  defeat  a  principal  object  of  the  hostile  proceeding ; 
(5onsequfently>  after  the  commencement  of  the  blockade,  a 
neutral  is  no  longer  at  liberty  to  to  make  ai^y  purchase  in 
the  place,  with  a  view  to  exportation,"  (JPhillimore^  On  Ird. 
LaWj  vol.  3,  §  313 ;  Duer^  on  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  681,  682 ; 
The  Vrow  Judith^  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  150 ;  The  Neptunus,  1  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  170;  The  Byfield,  I  Edw.  Ad.  Rep.,.p,  188;  The 
Jimo^  2  Rob.  Rep., p.  lid;  The  Calypso,  2  Rob.  Rep., p.  298; 
the  Betsey,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  98 ;  The  BoUa,  6  Rob.  Rep,, 
p.  371 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  9 ;  WUd- 
man,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  202 ;  Miquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int., 
lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8; 
§  5 ;  JSautefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  9,  ch.  4^  sec.  2.) 

§34.  There  are  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  egress  df 
the  neutral  vessel,  during  a  blockade,  is  justified  ox  excised: 
Mrst,  If  the  ship  is  proved  to  have  been  in  the  blockaded 
port  when  the  blockade  was  laid,  she  may  retire  in  ballast, 
for  such  egress  afibrds  no  aid  to  the  commerce  of  the  enemy^ 
and  has  no  tendency  to  defeat  any  legitimate  purpose  for 
which  the  blockade  was  established.  Second,  If  the  ingress 
was  from  physical  necessity,  arising  from  stress  of  weather, 
and  the  immediate  need  of  water,  or  provisions,  or  repairs. 
Third,  Where  the  entrance  with  a  cargo  was  authorized  by 
a  license,  such  license  is  construed  to  authorize  th€  return  oJf 
the  ship  with  a  cargo.  Fourth,  Where  a  neutral  ship,  arriv- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  a  blockaked  port,  in  ignorance  of  the 
blockade,  is  suftered  to  pass,  there  is  an  implied  permission 
to  enter,  which  fully  protects  her  egress.  But  this  implied 
permission  does  not,  of  necessary  consequence,  protect  tbe 
cargo,  for  its  owners  may  be  guilty  of  a  criminal  violation  of 
the  blockade  even  where  the  ship  is  innocent.  F^fth^  A 
neutral  ship,  whose  entry  into  the  blockaded  port  was  law- 
ful, IB  permitted  to  return  with  her  original  cargo  that  bas 
been  found  unsaleable,  and  reshipped  during  the  blockade. 
Sixth,  ^^  Another,  and  a  very  equitable  exception,"  0ays  JDuer. 
**i8  ^owed  in  favor  of  a  neutral  ship  that  leaves  the  port  ia 
se 
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the  just  expectation  of  a  war  between  her  own  country  and 
that  to  which  the  blockaded  port  belongs,  In  this  case,  she  is 
permitted  to  depart,  even  with  a  cargo  purchased  from  the 
enemy  during  the  blockade,  if  the  purchase  was  made  with 
the  funds  of  neutral  owners,  and  the  investment  and  ship- 
ment were  probably  necessary  to  save  the  property,  in  the 
event  of  a  war,  from  a  seizure  and  confiscation  by  the  enemy. 
But  it  is  not  the  mere  apprehension  of  a  remote  and  possible 
danger  that  will  entitle  a  neutral  ship  to  this  exemption. 
l?o  save  the  vessel  and  cargo  from  condemnation,  it  must 
appear  that  there  was  a  well-founded  expectation  of  an  imme- 
diate war,  and,  consequently,  that  the  danger  of  the  seizure 
and  confiscation  of  the  property  was  imminent  and  pressing." 
{PhiUimorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  313 ;  DueTy  On  Insurance^ 
vol.  1,  pp.  682,  683 ;  The  Mmia  Schroeder,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  89, 
note ;  The  Drie  Vrienden,  1  Dod.  Ad.  Rep.,  p.  269 ;  The  Was- 
sen  Hundt,  1  Dod.  Ad.  Rep.,  p.  270,  note ;  The  Potsdam^  4  Rob. 
Rep.  p.  89 ;  Wildmanj  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  202 ;  Heffter,  Droii 
International,  §§  156,  156 ;  liiquebne,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1, 
tit  2,  cap.  18. 

§  85.  "  No  rule  in  the  law  of  nations,"  says  Duer,  **  is  more 
certainly  and  absolutely  established,  than  that  the  breach  of 
a  blockade  subjects  all  the  property,  so  employed,  to  confis- 
cation by  the  belligerent  power  whose  rights  are  violated. 
Among  all  the  contradictoiy  positions  that  have  been 
advanced  on  the  law  of  nations,  this  principle  has  never  been 
disputed.  It  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  writings  on  public  law; 
is  frequently  admitted,  and  never  denied,  in  treaties ;  is  uni- 
versally acknowledged  by  all  governments  that  have  any 
degree  of  civil  instruction ;  and  is  known  to  all  their  subjects, 
who  have  any  interest  to  possess  the  knowledge.  ♦  *  ♦ 
The  confiscation  of  the  ship,  where  a  violation  of  the 
blockade  is  justly  imputed  to  the  owners,  or  to  the  master, 
acting  with  or  without  the  authority  of  the  owners,  is,  in 
all  cases,  a  necessary  consequence.  *  *  *  The  goods 
that  compose  the  cargo,  so  far  as  they  are  the  property  of  the 
owners  of  the  ship,  upon  the  principle  stated,  necessarily 
share  its  fate;  and  even  where  they  are  the  property  of 
other  shippers,  as  a  general  rule,  they  are  involved  in  the 
ftame  condemnation.    It  is  only  in  a  few  cases,  where  the 
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innocence  of  the  owner  is  apparent  and  undeniable,  that  they 
are  exempt.  The  presumption  of  law,  founded  on  very  pro- 
bable reasoning,  is,  that  the  violation  of  a  blockade  is  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  cargo,  as  well  as  of  the  ship,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  it  is  made  with  the  sanction  and  under  the 
instructions  of  its  owners;  and,  in  all  cases,  where  the  inno- 
cence of  the  owners  is  not  manifested  by  the  papers  on  board, 
this  presumption  prevails  to  exclude  the  proof.  Thus,  the 
rule  applies,  even  where  the  apparent  destination  of  the  ship, 
judging  from  her  papers,  was  to  a  different  port,  and  the 
attempt  to  enter  that  under  blockade  was  a  deviation  from 
the  regular  course  of  the  voyage.  Where  the  only  assignable 
motive  for  such  a  deviation  is  an  intention  to  dispose  of  the 
cargo  in  the  blockaded  port,  and,  by  such  a  disposition,  to 
promote  the  interests  of  its  owners,  they  are  not  allowed  to 
contradict  the  presumption  that  the  master,  thus  visibly  act- 
ing for  their  benefit,  wd«s  not  also  acting  under  their  secre- 
authority."  {PhiJUmore^  On  Inly  Law^  vol.  3,  §§316,  et  seq.; 
Ortolan^  DipbmaUe  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  9 ;  Duerj  On  Insu- 
ranccy  vol.  1,  pp.  688-685 ;  KetU,  Com.  on  Am.  LaWj  vol.  1,  p. 
143 ;  Vaitel,  I>roii  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  7,  §  117 ;  The  Columbia, 
1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  154 ;  The  Vrow  Judith,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  160 ; 
The  Mars,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  87 ;  The  Alexander,  4  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  93 ;  The  Adonis,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  256 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law, 
vol.  2,  pp.  208-206;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §§154-156; 
Riqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  InL,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ;  Bello,  Derer 
cho  Iniemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  5 ;  Haute/euUU,  Des  Nations 
Neutres,  tit  1,  ch.  4,  sec.  2.) 

§  86.  But  if  it  be  clearly  established,  by  proofe  found  on 
board  at  the  time  of  the  capture,  that,  at  the  inception  of  the 
voyage,  the  owners  of  the  cargo  stood  clear,  even  from  a  pos- 
sible intention  of  fraud,  their  property  will  be  excepted  from 
the  penal  consequences  of  the  breach  of  the  blockade.  Thus, 
where  the  illegality  consists  in  the  misconduct  of  the  master 
in  attempting  to  enter  a  blockaded  port,  if  it  be  certain  that^ 
when  the  voyage  commenced,  the  existence  of  the  blockade 
neither  was,  nor  could  have  been,  known  at  her  port  of  depart 
ture,  the  owners  of  the  cargo  could  not  possibly  have  con- 
templated a  breach  of  the  blockade.  In  such  cases,  the  act 
of  tiie  master,  although  it  prevail  to  condemn  the  ship,  will 
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h6i  oo^detnh  the  tktgp  ftUo,  fbt  tib^te  itf  n6  gefieilal  or  liec^s- 
ftaty  rfelation  of  principal  and  agent  between  its  owners  and 
the  tnBBter.    66,  ahd,  in  case  of  egi^ss,  the  ship  may  be  snb- 
j^t  to  Condemnation,  and  yet  the  cargo  may  be  restored, 
tdihoogh  laden  during  the  blockade,  if  the  innocence  of  its 
otrnere  be  certiiin  and  indisputable.    Thns,  if  their  orders  for 
the  shi^pmefnt  of  the  goods  were  given  to  their  agent*  in  the 
block^ed  port  before  the  blockade  eristed,  or  was  known  to 
e±i6t^  and  they  conld  not,  by  any  diligence,  after  the  block- 
ade was  known  to  them,  countermand  their  orders  in  time  to 
prevent  their  execution,  the  owners  are  deemed  innocent 
In  such  cases,  the  agents  and  owners  do  not  stand  in  the  Same 
t^elative  situation  of  drdinaiy  agents  and  principals,  for  the 
interests  of  the  former  are  not  only  distinct  from,  but  actually 
opposed  to,  those  of  the  latter.    It  must  be  i^marked,  how^ 
ever,  that,  in  all  cases,  whether  of  ingress  or  egress,  in  which 
an  exception  is  allowed  in  &vor  of  the  cargo,  the  evidence  of 
til^e  innocence  of  its  owners  must  be  so  clear  and  certain  as 
to  exclude  any  possible  imposition  on  the  taind  of  the  6ourt. 
Another  exception,  in  this  relation,  deserves  notice.    A  neu- 
tral^ domiciled  in  an  enetny's  country,  in  itinerey  on  his  returti 
hoine  to  reside,  was  a  passenger,  with  his  family,  in  a  neutral 
vessel^  which  Was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  blockade.    The  specie 
which  he  had  With  him,  foi*  the  support  and  comfort  of  him- 
self and  fiamily,  Was  taken  as  prize.    But  the  supreme  court 
decreed  restitution,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  a  right  to 
cany  with  him  such  property,  which  was  not  a  mercantile 
adventure,  and  that,  being  personally  in  no  fault,  such  pro- 
perty was  not  forfeited  by  a  breach  of  blockade  by  the  vessel 
in  which  he  had  taken  passage.    {PkHUimorey  On  IrU.  Lauf^ 
vol.  3,  §§818^  819;  Duer,  on  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  686,  688; 
Zen/,  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  161;  TheExchangt^  1  Edw. 
Ad.  Rep.,  p.  48;  Ihe  Alexander^  4  Rob-  Rep-,  p.  98;  Tht 
jMercurius^  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  80 ;  The  NepttmuSy  8  Rob.  Rep.»  p. 
178;  The  Adelaide,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  281;  The  Manchester,  2 
Act  Ad.  Rep.,  p.  687;  !rhe  United  States  v.  GuSJkm,  11  How- 
ard  Rep.,  p.  62;  Wildman,  Jht.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  283-206; 
Biquelnie,  Derecho  Pub.  InL,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  18 ;  BeUo,  Der^- 
cho  Iniemacional,  pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  5.) 
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§?7f  "To  justify  a  c^pturo  fo?  the  viol^tipq  pf  a  WooJfr 
ado^"  sajTs  J^ufiT,  ^^pr  the  atteiapt  to  violate  it,  die  oiffep^ 
Vfm^t  cQAtinu^  to  exist  at  the  time  of  seizure.  In  tecl^nioal 
langiu^ey  th^  i^ip  mui^t  he  theoi  in  deUeia,  In  ^sftses  wherie 
the  ship  has  yioht^  the  blockade  by  egp^esf^,  t^e  delictum  coqt 
trnx^es  dwiag  her  whole  voyage  till  she  ha^  re^h<^|l  her  $iii4 
port  qf  deatiJoatioQ.  Uptil  tbeiis  as  the  pffeuse  con^iats,  nx^t 
in  thie  m^e  all^^empt,  bjt^  in  ^i^t  ^tual  hreiM^h,  hq  phange  of 
cpauKUStaiLQes,  Qr3ubseq^eut  repemfcaoHee,  c^  efia^e  ih^  gvu)t|. 
Xt  is  ^ot  canceUed  by  a  mare  iaterraption  of  the  voyfigiQ,  f  ^Cjb. 
aa  the  stopping  of  tiie  ship  ^  ap.  intermediate  port,  eith^ 
^n^  necessity  o^  d^sigp;  when  she  re^nm^es  h^sr  voyagCy  she^ 
be^mes^  agaii^  snlyect  to  the  penalty  o(  ^  law.  Bat  when, 
a  ship  sails  for  a  bloclmded  port,  "vdth  a  knowledge  of  thf% 
blockade,  and  the  ijatei^on  to  violate  it,  the  c^ffense  Is  ao  far 
complete  as  to  justify  her  ixomediate  ciipture ;  yet,  as  it  exiatp 
<^y  in  an  attempt,  the  delirium  do^s  not  neeesaaoily  contimibe 
during  the  whole  of  j^er  subsequent  voyage.  Ij^  preyious  tot 
her  captnre,  the  blQcka<jte  had  ceased  to  ewst,  or  the  mast^r^ 
&Qm  the  w^ormation  of  a  diip  of  war  of  th^  blodiading  stated 
had  just  grounds  for  believing  that  soKdii  was  the  facty  or  had 
altepred  his  destina^i^oa,  with  the  intentieoi  q£  mot  proceediia^ 
at  all  to  the  blockaded  port,  the  oMmB^  no  longer  exisitSy  and 
th^t  which  had  exijsted  is  no  longer  punishaUie.  Ta  conertir 
tiite  the  offense,  three  circumstaaces  must  be  found  to  coez? 
ist  The  fact  of  a  blockade,  the  party's  knowledge  of  ifca 
existeuee^  and  his  iatentiou  to  violate  it,  and  in  each  of  the 
above  cases,  an  indispensable  circumstapee  is  wantiug.  The 
delictum^  therefore,  at  the  time  of  capture,  had  WihoUy  ceased, 
and  both  ship  and  cargo  will  be  restored/'  {piier^  On  Instfr 
ranee,  vol.  1,  pp  688,  689;  Wildman^  Int.  Imd^  vol.  2,  p.  ?08j 
The  Welvaartj  2  Rob.  Kep.,  p.  128 ;  The  Juffrow  Maria^, 
Schreder,  3  Itob.  Rep.,  p.  147;  The  Gen.  Hamilton^  6  BoJ). 
Rep.,  ^.Ql\  The  Lisette,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  387;  The  if^tunus^ 
2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  114 ;  The  James  Cooky  Edw.  Ad,  Rep,,  jp.  ^63^. 
Manning^  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  328,  329.) 

$  38k  It  may  be  staled,  in  geoefral  terms,  tbttiS  an  inMirance^ 
made  v^  the  countiry  of  the  blioiekading  state,  is  neoissaariljr 
invalid  from  the  time  iliha  p^foperty  insult  beeoimes  UaMe  to 
cpqfisc^^pu  by  th^  vip}ation9.«r  a^mpted.  ri9\»th^r^f^ 
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blockade,  and  that  the  invalidity  continues  so  long  as  this 
liability  exists.  "  Where  the  ship  is  insured  upon  time," 
says  Duer,  "although  the  contract  may  not  be  void  in  its 
origin,  it  may  be  rendered  so,  by  the  contravention  of  a 
blockade,  for  the  particular  voyage  to  which  the  legal  penalty 
attaches ;  but  where  the  voyage  has  been  terminated,  and 
the  liability  to  capture  no  longer  exists,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  obligation  of  the  contract  would  be  held  to  revive. 
The  effect  of  a  supervening  war,  by  which  the  property 
insured  is  rendered  that  of  an  enemy,  according  to  Lord 
Ellenborough,  is  to  exonerate  the  insurers  from  all  the  risks 
of  the  policy  during  the  continuance  of  the  hostilities.  This 
language  plainly  implies  that  the  contract  is  not  annulled, 
but  merely  suspended  by  the  operation  of  the  war,  and  that 
the  return  of  peace,  should  the  policy  not  have  expired  by 
its  own  terms,  will  restore  its  life  and  obligatory  force.  The 
doctrine  seems,  in  itself,  just  and  reasonable,  and,  in  cases 
where  the  policy  is  not  so  entire  as  to  preclude  any  separa- 
tion of  its  risks,  may  be  applied,  with  equal  justice,  to  every 
case  of  supervening  illegality ;  that  is,  an  illegality  arising 
after  the  commencement  of  the  risks."  Such  seems  to  be 
the  rule  established  by  the  most  recent  decisions  of  the  courts 
of  common  law  in  England,  although  the  opposite  rule  has 
been  assumed  in  the  United  States.  (Duer^  On  Insurance,  vol. 
1,  pp.  689,  690,  and  note  2,  pp.  468-478 ;  Brandon  v.  CurUnffy 
4  East.  Rep.,  p.  410;  JSarratt  v.  Wissy  9  Barn,  and  Ores.,  p.  712 ; 
Naylor  v.  Taykr^  9  Bam.  and  Ores.,  p.  718 ;  Medeiras  v.  JJiH, 
8  Bing.  Rep.,  p.  281.) 

§  89.  It  is  deemed  proper,  before  concluding  this  chapter, 
to  allude  to  Hautefeuille's  theory  of  blockades,  as  his  views 
diflfer  from  those  of  the  generality  of, writers  on  international 
law,  and  especially  from  the  decisions  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can jurists.  M.  Hautefeuille  considers  the  right  of  maritime 
blockade  to  result  from  the  right  of  conquest,  by  the  success- 
ful belligerent's  getting  military  possession  of  an  enemy's 
port,  or  of  a  belt  of  territorial  sea  surrounding  or  commanding 
it,  precisely  as  he  would  of  a  belt  of  land  around  a  fort  in  case 
of  a  siege.  The  conqueror,  being  thus  in  possession  of  a  por- 
tion of  an  enemy's  territory,  may,  so  long  as  he  retains  that 
possession,  extend  over  it  his  own  laws  and  jurisdiction.    He 
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may  prohibit  foreigners  from  entering  auch  territory,  either 
for  commerce  or  any  other  purpose,  or  he  may  permit 
them  to  enter  on  such  terms  as  he  may  see  fit  to  impose, 
precisely  as  he  might  do  if  it  were  a  part  of  his  most 
ancient  dominion.  The  right  of  blockade,  therefore,  extends 
over  only  so  much  of  the  sea  as  is,  in  international  law, 
regarded  as  territorial  and  liable  to  conquest,  although 
the  blockading  force  may  be  stationed  outside  of  the  territo- 
rial limit,  and  consequently  on  the  high  sea,  which  can  never 
be  subjected  to  local  jurisdiction.  In  order  to  blockade  a 
maritime  port,  or  territorial  sea,  it  is  necessary  that  the  blocka- 
ding force  acquire  the  sovereignty  of  it,  and  actually  hold  it 
in  possession.  This  definition  of  a  blockade  gives  rise  to 
very  few  questions  with  respect  to  its  establishment  or  con- 
tinuance, nor  can  there  be  much  dispute  about  what  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  violation  of  it.  It  is  a  visible,  material  &ct, 
and  any  notification  of  that  fact  would  be  unnecessary  and 
superfluous,  for  .neutrals  can  %ee  the  conqueror's  possession, 
and  readily  ascertain  from  him  whether  or  not  they  are  per- 
mitted to  enter,  and  if  so,  upon  what  terms.  So  long  as  tiiey 
remain  without  the  line  of  territorial  jurisdiction  they  violate 
no  rights  of  blockade.  If  they  pass,  or  attempt  to  pass, 
against  the  will  of  the  new  sovereign,  this  magic  line,  they 
become  liable  to  capture ;  but  they  must  be  seized  while 
within  the  territorial  limits,  for  they  cannot  be  pursued  upon 
the  high  seas,  as  no  rights  of  blockade  can  extend  beyond 
the  sovereignty  which  was  acquired  by  conquest  and  is  con- 
tinued by  actual  possession.  We  think  Hautefeuille  has  con- 
founded the  rights  of  blockade  with  the  rights  of  military 
occupation,  which  are  not  only  distinct  in  their  nature,  but 
essentially  different  in  thoir  legal  consequences.  Ifeverthe- 
less,  his  views  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  he  has  maintained 
them  with  marked  ability.  It  is  not  so  much  our  object  in 
this  work  to  discuss  theories,  or  to  determine  what  the  law 
of  blockades  ought  to  fre,  as  to  ascertain  what  that  law  now  is^ 
according  to  the  decisions  of  prize  courts,  and  the  opinions 
of  the  best  writers  on  international  jurisprudence.  The  rules 
of  maritime  war,  as  now  practiced,  undoubtedly  present  some 
anomalies  which  cannot  be  easily  reconciled  with  any  abstract 
theory.    {HauUfeuiliej  Des  Nations  NeuireSj  tit.  9 ;  MautefeuiUej 
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Hist  du  Droit  Mar.  InLy  pt.  8,  ch.,  1,  sec.  1 ;  HvUmtTj  Saisie 
des  Batemenis  Keutres,  pt.  1,  ch.  T ;  Coccdus^  De  Jure  Belli  in 
AmicoSy  §  788 ;  Ortolan^  Diplamaiie  de  la  Jffer,  liv.  3,  ch.  9  j 
Lamprcdiy  Commerce  des  Neuires^  pt.  1,  §  5 ;  Galianiy  De 
Doveriy  etc.^  cap.  9 ;  Massif  Droit  Commercial^  liv.  2,  ch.  2 ; 
LucJiciirPdJUy  Droit  Maritime^  p.  180.) 
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CHAPTER  XXIY. 


CONTBABAND  OP  WAK. 


COJ^TBNTS. 

ft.  GttMnl  ^Mm  o^coolnbaQd—  {  2.  All  e«itrftban*artsolt»  to  bexoBaicated 
•^2^.  Ancient  nU^IJiat  oMgo  %fectet^  al^ip^(4.  Modem  xale«-T-{6, 
Ga8«8  where  sbip  lUao  ip  CPodemned — {  6.  Ordiaary  peniUty  not  averted  by 
i^oraoQe  or  force  —  {7.  Inception  of  yqjage  completes  offense  —  {8, 
Retnm  voyage —  {  9.  If  not  contraband  at  time  of  seiznra — {10.  Transfer 
•f  9uoh  goods  from  one  port  to  another—]  11.  Destination  need  not  ba 
imiiediftte  tQ  enemy'^  port— -{  12.  Caso  of  the  Oommereen-^j  13.  Difip* 
rences  of  opinion  among  text-writers  —  {14.  Views  of  Grotius  and  othetiy 
— <{15.  Of  modem  publicists  —  {16.  Ancient  treaties  and  ordinances  — 
{17.  Modem  treaties  and  ordinances  —  {  18.  Conflicting  decisions  of  prise 
eonrts  —  (1^  There  is  no  fixed  universal  rule  -^  {  20.  Implements  and 
munitions  of  war — {  21.  Manu&ctnred  articles — {  2|2.  Unwronght  articles 
—  {  23.  Intended  use  deduced  from  destination  —  {  24.  Provisions  —  {  25. 
Preemption —  {  26.  British  rale  of  preemption —  {  2t.  Oontested  by  other 
natioBB  <rT-  (  28.  Imraotface  an  Nrttoljes  eontrthftmd  of  Wftr. 

§  1.  Having  already  discussed  the  general  rights  and  duties 
of  neutrals,  and  the  liability  of  neutral  property  to  capture 
and  condemnation  for  violation  of  the  law  of  sieges  and 
blockades,  we  will  now  consider  the  rules  of  international 
law  with  respect  to  goods  contraband  of  war.  The  term 
cpntrahmd  {contrabandum^  or  contra  hannum)  ha^  been  us^d 
from  time  immemorial  to  express  a  prohibition  of  certain 
^d3  of  commerce.    Such  prohibitions  are  found  in  the 
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laws  of  JaBtinian,  in  the  decrees  of  the  popes  and  councils 
in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  and  more  especially  in  those 
issued  hy  different  powers  during  the  wars  of  the  Hanseatic 
league.  The  theory  of  the  present  law  of  contraband,  how- 
ever, had  its  origin  in  the  school  of  Bologna,  but  its  complete 
development  was  coincident  with  the  development  of  the 
modem  laws  of  commerce.  By  this  term  we  now  under- 
stand a  class  of  articles  of  commerce  which  neutrals  are  pro- 
hibited from  fumishiug  to  either  one  of  the  belligerents,  for 
the  reason  that,  by  so  doing,  injury  is  done  to  the  other  belli- 
gerent. To  carry  on  this  class  of  commerce  is  deemed  a 
violation  of  neutral  duty,  inasmuch  as  it  necessarily  inters 
feres  with  the  operations  of  the  war  by  furnishing  assist- 
ance to  the  belligerent  to  whom  such  prohibited  articles  are 
supplied.  {Heffier,  Droit  International,  §§168, 169;  Wheaion 
Mem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  24;  Kmty  Com.  on  Am.  Lau>y 
vol.  1,  pp.  186-143;  Arnold  on  Insuranc^  yo\.  1,  ch.  6,  §  4; 
Duer^  on  Insurance j  vol.  1,  pp.  624-643;  Jouffroy^  Droit  Mori- 
time,  pp.  102,  et  seq. ;  Jacobsen,  Seerecht,  etc.,  pp.  667-672 ; 
Ortolan^  Diplomatie  de  la  Mar.,  liv.  8,  ch.  6;  PandOy  Derecho 
Intemacionalj  p.  540;  Sartorius,  Hanseat.  Bund,  tome  2,  p.  663; 
Nau  Volkerseerecht,  §§  163,  et  seq. ;  Hautefeaille,  Des  Nations 
NeutreSy  tit.  8,  sec.  1;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  Traiii  des  Prises^ 
liv.  1,  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  3 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt.  2, 
cap.  8,  §  4;  Riquebne,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  15; 
KaUerbom,  Seerechi,  etc.,  b.  2,  p.  413;  Poehls,  Seerecht,  etc.,  b. 
4,  p.  1096;  DaUoz,  Repertoire  verb.  Prises  Mariiimes;  De  Cussy^ 
Droit  Maritime^  liv.  1,  tit  3,  §  14;  Lampredi,  Commerce  Des 
Neutres,  pt.  1,  §  7.) 

§  2.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
general  rule  which  prohibits  trade  in  articles  contraband  of 
war,  whatever  may  he  the  extent  of  disagreement  with  res- 
pect to  what  articles  may  properly  be  regarded  as  contraband. 
The  noxious  articles  themselves,  (if  decided  to  be  coyitraband,) 
are  invariably  condemned,  and  no  defense  or  plea  can  save 
them  from  confiscation,  when  their  character  as  contraband, 
and  their  destination  to  a  hostile  port  or  country,  are  admit- 
ted or  established.  But  the  extent  of  the  penalty,  for  the 
carriage  of  such  articles,  does  not  seem  to  be  fixed  by  any 
positive  or  uniform  rule ;  or,  at  least,  the  decisions  seem  to 
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vary  with  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case.  Neverthe- 
less, it  may  be  possible  to  deduce  from  these  apparently  con- 
flicting decisions  of  courts  of  admiralty,  some  general  princi- 
ple which  may  form  the  basis  of  the  rule  of  international 
law,  with  respect  to  the  carriage  of  such  prohibited  articles. 
{Kent^  Com,  cm  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  pp.  185-143 ;  Wheaton^  Elem. 
Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  24 ;  D?/^,  On  InsurancCj  vol.  1,  p.  624 ; 
Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  227 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol. 
2,  pp.  216,  et.  seq. ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  305 ;  Orto- 
lan, Diplomaiie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  3,  ch.  6 ;  Garden,  De  DipUmtaiie, 
liv.  7,  §4;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  161;  Nau  Volker- 
seerecht,  §§  193,  et  seq. ;  Jocobson,  Seerecht,  etc.,  pp.  422,  423 ; 
Pando,  Derecho  Intemacional,  p.  496 ;  HautefeuiUe,  Des  Nations 
Neutres,  tit.  8,  sec.  1 ;  Bella,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap. 
8,  §  4 ;  Poehls,  Seerecht,  etc.,  b.  4,  p.  1104 ;  Kaltenbom,  See- 
recht, b.  2,  p.  420.) 

§  3.  By  the  ancient  laws  of  war,  as  established  by  the  usa- 
ges of  European  nations,  the  contraband  cargo  affected  the 
ship,  and  involved  it  in  the  sentence  of  condemnation.  The 
justice  of  this  rule  is  vindicated  by  Bynkershoek  and  Heiu- 
eccius,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  penalty  was  unjust  in 
itself,  or  unsupported  by  the  analogies  of  the  law.  Grotius 
does  not  particularly  discuss  the  case  of  the  ship  carrying 
contraband,  but  alludes  to  the  subject  in  very  general  terms. 
Soon  after  this  time,  a  relaxation  began  to  be  introduced 
into  treaties,  but  this  relaxation,  at  first,  applied  only  to  cases 
in  which  the  owner  of  the  vessel  might  be  supposed  to  be  a 
stranger  to  the  transaction.  Subsequently,  the  stipulation  in 
treaties  became  more  general,  although  the  relaxation  was 
directed,  in  its  particular  application,  as  well  as  in  its  origin, 
only  to  such  cases  as  afford  a  presumption  that  the  owner 
was  innocent,  or  the  master  deceived.  {Kent,  Com.  on  Am. 
Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  135, 136 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jar.  Pub.,  lib. 

1,  cap.  10 ;  Hdneccdus,  De  Nov.,  etc.,  cap.  2,  §  6 ;  Grotius,  De 
Jut.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  3,  cap.  1 ;  The  Franklin,  3  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  221,  note ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  624 ;  Heffter, 
Droit  International,  §  161 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  309 ; 
The  Ringende  Jacob,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  90;  The  Mercurius,  1 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  288,  note ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome 

2,  ch.  6.) 
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^4.  By  the  modj^ro  iWQtice  of  the  pri?ecourto  fxf  HuglAod 
aud  tho  United  States^  Aj>d  pot  opposed,  it  is  believed,  by 
otber  natione,  a  milder  rule  bas  been  adopted,  and  the  carrying 
of  articles  contraband  of  war  is  now  attended  oixly  with  the  losa 
of  fright  and  expenses,  e:^cept  where  the  ships  belong  to  tbo 
owner  of  the  contraband  cargo,  or  where  the  simple  mi^co^- 
duQt  of  cariyipg  contraband  artieleis^  is  connected  with  other 
circunastances  which  extend  the  offense  to  the  ship  alAO» 
Sir  William  Scott  says,  "Anciently,  the  carrying  of  Qontra»- 
band  did,  in  ordinary  caAes,  aflEeqt  the  ship,  and  although  9k 
relaxation  has  tal^en  place,  it  is  a  relaxation,  the  benefit  of 
whicl^  can  only  be  claimed  by  fair  cases.  The  aggrayation 
of  fraud  justifies  additional  penalties/*  (PAtffimore,  (h  JnU 
Ldw,  voL  3,  §  275 ;  WUdjmn,  M.  Lmv,  vol  2,  k>-  216,  2X7 ; 
Polmn^  Law  of  Nations,  p.  64 ;  Duer,  On  Jusurcmoef  vol.  1^ 
p.  624;  The  Eingendc  Jacob,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p,  89;  Tht  Mercih 
rius,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  288 ;  The  Jonge  jn>6uz^,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
829;  The  FrankUriy  8  Rob,  Rep.,  p.  217;  TheNeptmuSyS 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  108 ;  The  Jonge  Margarethaj,  1  Rob.  Rep,,  p. 
189 ;  The  Sarah  Christina,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  242 ;  Manning,  Law 
of  Nations,  pp.  809,  et  seq.) 

§  5.  Where  the  transportation  of  the  coatraband  articles 
is  prohibited  by  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty,  to  which  the 
government  of  the  neutral  ship-owner  is  a  party,  the  forfei- 
ture of  the  freight  is  extended  to  the  ship,  on  the  ground  that 
the  criminality  of  the  act  is  enhanced  by  the  violation  of  the 
additional  duty  imposed  by  the  treaty.  An  attempt  to  con- 
ceal the  destination  of  the  ship,  by  AJse  papers,  will  lead  to 
the  same  result.  ^^  X  desire  it  to  be  considered  as  the  settled 
rule  of  law  received  by  thi^  court,*'  says  Sir  William  Scott, 
in  the  case  of  The  Franilin,  ^' that  th^ecarrii^e  of  contraband 
with  a  false  destinatiouy  will  work  a  condemnation  of  the 
ship  as  well  as  the  cargo*"  There  are  other  cases  of  miseon** 
duct  which  are  held  by  the  courts  to  involve  the  confiscation 
of  the  ship  cariying  contraband ;  as  the  privity  of  the  owner 
of  the  ship  to  the  contraband;  the  concealment  of  the  contra^ 
band  in  the  outward  voyage ;  the  miaoonduct  of  the  supar* 
cargo — the  agent  of  the  owner;  the  contraband  ti:affic  of 
the  officer  placed  in  eoirnnamd  of  a  private  vessel  by  Hi^ 
board  of  admiralty,  and  where  the  owner  of  the  fontra* 
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tyftud  is  also  ownef,  or  pn,rt  (mti^r  df  tli^  ship.  But  tli^se 
tsafees  will  be  more  partictil&rly  didcusscd  In  the  chapter  oti 
violation  of  nentral  duties.  [WHdmm,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp. 
216-218;  JPhittimorCy  On  tnl.  Law,  vol.  8,  §276;  Duer,  On 
Insurance,  Vol.  1,  p.  626;  Thd  Mermtiu^,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  2S8, 
note;  The  Jonge  Tobias,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  329;  TA^  JSingende 
Jacob,  1  Itob.  Rep.,  p.  91;  TAe  B«^,  1  Adton,  Rep.,  p.  25; 
Bkam  V.  iM,  IS  Eai»t  Rep.,  p.  IS;  Tht  Fk^not  OmmetciuM, 
8  Rob-  Rep.,  p.  178;  The  NetmitUi^,  8  lU^b.  Rep.,  p.  29S ;  The 
Jftirom,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  6}  The  FrankHn^  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  221, 
ttote;  The  Banff^,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  128;  TheMidatd,'i.'Ei6b. 
Rep-.,  p.  68:) 

5  6.  Hie  ordinaiy  penalty  of  carrying  articles  contraband 
of  war,  is  the  confiscation  of  the  goods  and  the  loss  of  the 
freight  and  expenses  to  the  ship.  This  penalty  is  not  to  be 
averted  by  the  allegation  that  the  owners  or  master  were 
ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  the  articles,  or  that,  by  the 
threat  pr  violence  of  the  enemy,  they  were  compelled  to 
receive  and  transport  them.  Such  excuses,  if  allowed,  would 
be  constantly  urged,  and  by  robbing  the  prohibition  of  con- 
traband of  its  penal  character,  would  convert  it  into  a  mere 
nugatory  threat.  Where  the  cargo  does  not  wholly  consist 
of  contraband  goods,  the  innocent  articles  of  innocent  ship- 
pers are  restored ;  but  all  the  goods  of  the  owner  of  the  con- 
traband articles,  even  those  which  are  innocent,  share  the 
same  fate.  {Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  625 ;  Phillimore, 
On  hit  Law,  vol.  3,  §  275 ;  Ortolan,  l)iplomatit  de  la  Mer, 
tome  2,  ch.  6 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  308,  309 ;  The 
Osier  Besoer^  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  199 ;  The  Caroline,  4  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  260;  The  Richmond,  5  Rob.  Rop.,  p.  325;  The  Charlotte, 
5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  275 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,^  161 ;  Bello, 
Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  4 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  16.) 

§  7.  The  inception  of  the  voyage  is  held  to  complete  the 
offense ;  and  from  the  moment  that  the  vessel,  with  the  con- 
traband articles  on  board,  quits  her  port  on  a  hostile  destina- 
tion, the  capture  may  be  legally  made.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  wait  till  the  ship  and  goods  are  actaally  endear 
Toring  to  ^nter  the  enemy's  port    The  YQj9g%  being  illegal 
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at  its  commencement,  the  penalty  immediately  attaches,  and 
continues  to  the  end  of  the  voyage,  or  at  least  so  long  as  the 
illegality  exists.  (TFiWman,  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  p.  218;  Dujer^ 
On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  626 ;  Ortolan^  Dipbmatie  de  la  Mer^ 
tome  2,  ch.  6 ;  The  Imina,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  168 ;  The  Trende 
Sostrey  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  890,  note.) 

§  8.  Where  the  contraband  goods  are  not  taken  in  deliciOy  in 
the  actual  prosecution  of  the  outward  voyage,  and  the  return 
voyage  is  distinct  and  independent,  the  penalty  is  not  gene- 
rally held  to  attach,  either  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  goods 
or  on  the  ship  upon  her  return  voyage.  But  where  they  are 
both  inseperably  connected  in  their  original  plan,  so  as  to 
form  parts  of  a  continuous  voyage,  the  penalty  is  generally 
considered  as  attaching  in  every  stage  till  its  final  completion. 
Such  is  the  doctrine  established  by  the  decisions  of  the  Eng- 
lish admiralty,  and  seemingly  admitted  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  TJnited  States.  Mr.  "Wheaton  has  questioned  its 
soundness,  but  his  objection,  that  U  extends  the  offense  indefi- 
nitelt/y  is  completely  answered  by  the  decisions  themselves, 
which  expressly  limit  the  ofiense  and  its  penal  consequences 
to  completion  of  the  entire  voyage.  Ortolan  contests  this 
rule  of  the  continuation  of  the  ofiense  during  the  return 
voyage,  on  the  ground  that  the  ship  should,  in  all  cases,  be 
exempted  from  any  penalty,  and  the  confiscation  confined  to 
the  contraband  articles.  He  has  supported  his  doctrine  by 
strong  and  logical  arguments,  but,  however  correct  it  may 
be  in  theory,  it  is  not  supported  by  the  practice  of  the  great 
maritime  powers  of  the  world.  The  general  rule  of  exemption 
is,  undoubtedly,  well  established,  but  the  exceptions  indicated 
are  supported  by  good  authorities,  and  generally  admitted  in 
practice.  {JSutmerj  De  la  Same  des  B&timentSy  liv.  2,  ch.  4, 
§  4 ;  HienecciuSy  De  NovibuSy  cap.  2,  §§  3,  4 ;  Zouchy  Juris  etJur. 
FecialiSy  p.  2,  cap.  8 ;  Albericus  QentiliSy  Hispan.  Advoc.y  lib.  1, 
cap.  20;  Bynkershoeky  Quaest  Jur.  Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap.  12;  Manr 
ningy  Law  ofNationSy  p.  309 ;  JBerfdJe,  JResearcheSy  efc.,  vol.  2,  p. 
668 ;  Wildman.  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  p.  218 ;  DueVy  On  InsurancCy  vol. 
1,  pp.  626,  627 ;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  151,  note; 
Wheatony  .  On  CaplureSy  p.  183 ;  The  IminOy  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
158 ;  The  Nancy y  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  127;  The  Rosalie  and  Beihf^ 
2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  848 ;  The  BaltiCy  1  Act.  Rep.,  p.2S;  JTie  Josq>h, 
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8  Crancb.  Bep.,  p.  451 ;  The  Cdedonia^  1  Wheaton  Sep.,  p. 
100;  ChrisUansbergy  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  881 ;  Carringionv.  The  M. 
Ins.  Co.y  8  Peters.  Rep.,  p.  521 ;  The  Frederick  Molke^  1  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  87;  The  Charlotte,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  386 ;  The  Margaret, 
1  Act.  Rep.,  p.  183 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  54 ;  Ortolan, 
Diplomatic  de  la  Mer,  liv.  3,  ch.  6 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Iniemacional, 
pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  4.) 

§  9.  It  must  be  observed  tbat  the  offense  does  not  necessa* 
rily  continue  during  the  entire  outward  voyage,  even  where 
it  was  <x)mpleted  by  the  mere  inception  with  contraband 
articles  on  board.  ^^  Where  there  is  positive  evidence,"  says 
Duer,  ^'  that,  previous  to  the  capture,  the  voyage  had  been 
changed,  by  the  substitution  of  an  innocent  port  of  destina- 
tion, or  that  the  original  port,  by  capitulation  or  otherwise, 
had  ceased  to  be  hostile,  as  the  goods  were  not  contraband 
when  seized,  the  capture  is  invalid,  and  restitution  is 
decreed."  Although  the  penalty  is  not  averted  by  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  intention  to  prosecute  an  illegal  voyage, 
which  is  in  the  progress  of  execution,  will  be  changed  before 
its  completion,  yet,  if  the  intention,  when  the  capture  was 
made,  had,  in  good  faith,  been  abondoned,  or  was  no  longer 
capable  of  execution,  the  corpus  delicti  is  extinguished,  and 
the  penalty  cannot  be  sustained.  {Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol. 
1,  pp.  629,  571,  572 ;  JH^ildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  218 ;  The 
hnina,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  167  ;  The  Trende  Sostre,  6  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  890,  note.) 

§  10.  The  illegality  of  the  transportation  of  contraband 
goods  is  not  confined  to  an  original  importation  into  an  ene- 
my's country.  The  transportation  of  such  articles  from  one 
port  of  the  enemy  to  another^  is  equally  unlawful,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  of  an  original  impor- 
tion.  It  may  equally  and  as  directly  tend  to  assist  the  enemy 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  "  The  transfer  of  contraband 
from  one  port  of  a  country  to  another,"  says  Sir  William 
Scott,  ^4s  subject  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
original  importation  into  the  country  itself."  {Heffter,  Droit 
Intematimal,  §  161 ;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  211 ;  DueTj 
On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  629,  680 ;  The  Edward,  4  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  70.) 
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%  11.  In  order  to  constitute  the  tinlawfultiesft  of  tlie  trtinft- 
portation  of  contraband,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  immedi- 
ate destination  of  the  ship  and  cargo  should  be  to  an  enemy*6 
countiy  or  port.  If  the  goods  are  contraband  atid  destined 
for  the  direct  Use  of  the  enemy's  army  or  navy,  the  traspor- 
tation  is  illegal,  and  subject  to  the  ordinary  penalty.  Thus, 
if  an  enemy's  fleet  be  lying,  in  time  of  war,  in  a  neutral  port, 
tttid  h  netittid  v^/&m\  di^nld  oarry  co&traband  goods  to  ^at 
port,  not  intend^  fer  sali^  in  th^  neutral  iinark^  biat  des- 
tined to  the  exclusive  isup^ly  of  the  hostile  forces,  such  eon- 
dtfcct  would  be  a  direct  interpositioti  in  the  war  byfuraishiBf 
Essential  aid  in  its  prosecution,  and  cOMeqtieintly  would  be 
^  flagrant  departure  from  the  duties  of  tie«itrality%  (i)Mf, 
On  Irmirance^  vol.  1^  p.  680;  The  Ommetoen,  1  Wheaton 
lEbep.)  pp«  888,  889;  WAaeton,  EUnu  InU  Lau>^  pt  4^  ck.  8, 
§26.) 

§  12.  In  the  case  of  ^he  Cotnrnercen,  a  Swedish  vessel  cap- 
tured by  an  Americiati  cruiser  in  the  act  of  carrying  a  cargo 
of  barley  and  oats,  for  the  supply  of  the  allied  armies  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  the  United  States  being  at  War  with  Great 
Britain,  but  at  peace  with  Sweden  and  the  other  powers 
allied  against  France,  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
held  that  the  voyage  was  illegal,  the  cargo  was  condemned, 
atid  the  neutral  carrier  denied  his  freight.  The  cargo,  in 
this  case,  was  enemy's  property,  but  all  the  members  of  the 
court  concurred  in  the  principle  that  a  neutral  carrying  sup- 
plies for  the  enemy's  naval,  or  military  forces,  was  engaged 
in  an  illicit  voyage  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  neutrality^ 
and  that  it  was  a  rery  lenient  administration  of  jttstioe  to 
confine  the  penalty  to  a  mere  denial  of  fi^ight  Some 
doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  decision  in  the 
particular  case,  but  none  as  to  the  truth  of  the  general  prttt*- 
ciples  upon  which  it  was  founded.  Chief  Justice  Marehall 
dissented  from  the  majority  of  the  court,  but  his  dissent  was 
founded  on  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case:  first,  that 
the  war  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  was  so  distinct  from  that 
between  England  and  the  United  States,  that  the  latter  could 
X)ot  be  prejudiced  by  the  aid  furnished;  and,  aeeond,  that 
Sweden  being  an  ally  with  England  in  the  war  againat 
France,  her  subjects  might  lawfully  aid  the  British  foroea 
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engaged  in  that  war,  and  without  violating  their  nentralily 
toward  the  United  States.  ( Wheaton^  Mem.  Int.  LaWj  pt.  4 
ch.  3,  §  26;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  681;  Webster,  The 
Works  ofy  vol.  6,  p.  452 ;  The  Commercen,  1  WheaUm  Bep.j 
p.  822.) 

§  18.  All  writers  on  international  law  are  agreed,  that 
implements  and  munitions  of  war,  and  articles,  which,  in 
their  actual  condition,  are  of  immediate  use  for  warlike  pur- 
poses, are  to  be  deemed  contraband,  whenever  they  are 
destined  to  an  enemy's  country,  or  to  an  enemy's  use;  but, 
beyond  this,  there  is  such  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  text- 
writers  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
deduce  from  such  works  any  well  established  and  satisfactory 
principles  to  guide  our  decision  on  the  points  in  dispute. 
We  will  proceed  to  refer  to  the  discussions  of  publicists  of 
the  highest  authority  on  these  questions,  without  attempting, 
however,  to  reconcile  their  differences  of  opinion.  {Kerdy 
Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  135;  WheaUm,  Mem.  Int.  Law, 
pt  4,  ch.  8,  §  26;  Duer^  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  631;  PhiUi- 
more.  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  229;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations, 
p.  301;  Heffier,  Droit  International,  §  160;  Jouffroy,  Droit 
Marit.,  pp.  130,  134 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer.,  liv.  8, 
ch.  6;  HaviefeuUUe,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  8,  sec.  2;  Bello, 
Derecho  IntemacUmal,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  4;  Riqudme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  15;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest  Jur.  Pub., 
lib.  1,  cap.  10;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Modems,  §  288;  De 
Oussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  14;  Lampredi,  Commerce 
des  Neiitres,  pt.  1,  §  9.) 

§  14.  Qrotius  divides  all  articles  of  trade  into  three  classes : 
1st,  Implements  and  materials  which,  by  their  nature,  are 
suitable  to  be  used  in  war;  2d,  Articles  of  taste  and  luxury, 
useful  only  for  civil  purposes,  as  books,  paintings,  etc.;  8d, 
Articles  which  are  of  indiscriminate  use  in  peace  and  war,  as 
proyisions,  naval  stores,  etc.  Articles  of  the  first  class  are 
always  contraband ;  those  of  the  second  class  never;  those  of 
the  third  class  may  or  may  not  be  contraband,  according  to 
the  particxdar  circumstances  of  the  war.  But  little  objection 
can  be  made  to  this  classification,  but  it  leaves  the  entire 
difficulty  unsettled,  as  the  question  immediately  arrises  with 
respect  to  what  articles  are  to  be  assigned  to  each  class,  and 
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vaAet  Wliat  Juartictilair  cirdnmstltnces  atticleft  of  the  third 
daes  ai*e  etibjeet  to  capture  as  contraband  of  war.  Loccenina 
i^  of  opinion  lihat  provisions  are  universally  contraband,  and 
refei^  to  many  instances  in  which  different  nations  had 
enforced  the  prohibition.  Heineccius  includes  in  the  list  of 
contraband  articles  of  promiscuous  use  in  peace'  or  war,  such 
as  provisions,  naval  stores,  etc.  Yattel  makes  a  similar 
distinction  to  that  of  Grotius,  though  he  includes  timber 
or  naval  stores  among  articles  which  are  liable  to  ci^ 
ture  aA  contraband,  and  considers  provisions  as  such  only 
under  certain  circumstances,  as  ''  when  there  are  hopes  of 
reducing  the  enemy  by  famine."  Valin  and  Pothier  wholly 
exclude  provisions,  but  admit  that  by  general  usage,  when 
they  wrote,  naval  stores  were  prohibited.  Bynkershoek 
strenuously  contends  against  admitting  into  the  list  of  con- 
traband, articles  of  promiscuous  use  in  peace  and  war,  and 
denies  that  any  other  than  those  which  in  their  actuid  state, 
are  immediately  applicable  to  warlike  purpose,  can  properly 
be  enumerated  as  prohibited.  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  in  a  letter 
to  Charles  n.,  says :  "I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  nothing 
ought  to  be  judged  contraband,  by  the  general  law  of  nations^ 
but  what  is  directly  and  immediately  subservient  to  the  uses 
of  war,  except  it  be  in  the  case  of  beseiged  places."  {PhiUi- 
more^  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  285,  et  seq.;  JDuer,  On  Insuranc€j 
voL  1,  pp.  682-634 ;  Wheaian,  JSlem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8, 
i  26 ;  Grotm,  De  Jut.  Bd.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  3,  cap.  1,  §  5 ;  Loax^ 
nia^  De  Jw.  Marit.,  lib.  1,  cap.  4,  §  9 ;  SeinecciuSy  De  JUdvi- 
busy  cap.  1,  §  14;  Vatidy  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  7,  §  112; 
VaUn,  Com.  sur  VOrd.,  liv.  3,  tit.  9,  art.  11;  Bynhershoek^ 
QuaesL  Jut.  Bel^  liv.  1,  cap.  10 ;  Wildmany  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
p.  210;  Manningy  Law  of  NationSy  p.  282;  HeffteTy  Droit 
Interndtionaly  §  160 ;  Bdloy  Derecho  Iniemacionaly  pt  2,  cap.  8, 
§  4 ;  HavUfeuHhy  Des  Nations  NeutreSy  tit.  8,  sec.  2.) 

g  15.  The  more  modem  treatises  on  the  kw  of  natuwa 
present  an  almost  equal  diversity  of  sentiment  on  this  8«b- 
jeot.  Eent»  Wheaton  and  Du^  have  generally  limited  their 
remarks  to  stating  the  opinions  of  the  older  tezt-writoxB,  and 
the  decimona  of  English  and  American  oouMb  of  t>riaew 
Wheaton  is  evidently  disposed  to  exclude  entire^  from  tiie 
Bat  oi  contraband,  provisions  and  other  artioleB  of  pxemui- 
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caous  use.  Kent  and  Dner  are  of  opinion  that  Bueh  articles 
may,  or  may  not,  be  contraband,  according  to  tbe  circum- 
stances  of  the  case.  English  authors  have  generally  favored 
the  views  of  their  government  in  its  extension  of  the  list  of 
contraband  to  all  articles  of  promiscuous  use  in  peace  and 
war.  One  of  their  latest  text-writers,  Beddie,  defines  contra* 
band  to  be :  ^^  1.  Articles  which  have  been  constructed,  fab- 
ricated, or  compounded  into  actual  instruments  of  war; 
2.  Articles  which  from  their  nature,  qualities  and  quantities, 
are  applicable  and  u:eful  for  the  purposes  of  war;  S.  Arti- 
cles which,  although  not  subservient  generally  to  the  purposes 
of  war,  such  as  grain,  flour,  provisions,  naval  stores,  become 
so  by  their  special  and  direct  destination  for  such  purposes, 
namely,  by  their  destination  for  the  supply  of  armies,  garri- 
sons or  fleets,  naval  arsenals,  and  posts  of  military  equip- 
ment." The  continental  writers,  generally,  contend  against 
the  English  extension  of  contraband.  Among  the  most 
recent  are  Hautefeuille  and  Ortolan.  The  former  admits  but 
one  class  of  contraband,  and  confines  it  to  objects  of  first 
necessity  for  war,  which  are  exclusively  useful  in  war,  and 
which  can  be  directly  employed  for  that  purpose,  without 
undergoing  any  change.  The  latter  declares  his  opinion  to 
be,  l;hat,  on  principle,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  arms 
and  munitions  of  war,  which  serve  directly  and  exclusively 
for  belligerent  purposes,  are  alone  contraband.  He  admits 
that,  in  special  cases,  certain  determinate  articles,  whose  use- 
fulness is  greater  in  war  than  in  peace,  are,  from  circum- 
stances, in  their  character  contraband,  without  being  actually 
arms  and  munitions  of  war;  such  as  timber,  evidently 
intended  for  the  construction  of  ships  of  war,  or  for  gun- 
carriages,  boilers  or  machinery  for  the  enemy's  steam  vessels, 
sulphur,  satpetre,  or  other  materials  for  arms  or  munitions  of 
war.  Phillimore  reviews  the  whole  question,  and  considers 
that  provisions  may  or  may  not  be  contraband,  according  to 
their  destination  and  probable  use.  Heff ter  is  of  opinion 
that  certain  articles,  as  provisions,  not  in  their  nature  con- 
traband, may,  in  certain  cases,  from .  their  destination  and 
intended  ose,  be  regarded  as  such.  (Z)e  Guasy^  Droit  Mcvri- 
tmej  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  14 ;  JSiquelme^  Derecho  Fub.  iw^.,  lib.  1,  tibt. 
%  oap.  15 ;  Mwfmn^^  Lau?  qf  Nations^  pp.  282,  et  seq.;  Whe^ 
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toUj  EUm.  Int.  Lawy  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  26;  Kenty  Ooml  on  Am. 
LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  186-148 ;  Dwer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  622- 
644 ;  Reddky  Researches  Hist,  and  Orit.  in  Mart.  Int.  LaWy  vol. 
2,  p.  456 ;  ffautefemUe,  Des  Nations  NeutreSy  tit.  8,  sec.  2 ; 
Ortolan^  Dip.  de  Uz  Mer.^  tome  2,  ch.  6 ;  PhMimorej  On  IvL 
LaWj  vol.  8,  §§  245,  et  seq. ;  WMmmiy  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  pp. 
210,  et  seq. ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy^  Traiti  des  Prises,  tit.  6,  ch.  2, 
sec.  8 ;  Hefftery  Droit  International,  §  160 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Inter- 
nacionaly  pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  4.) 

§  16.  And  the  same  discordancy  in  the  definition  of  con- 
traband is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  conventional  law  of  nations,  as 
established  by  treaties,  the  provisions  of  which  are  various 
and  contradictory, —  even  of  those  made,  at  diflferent  periods, 
between  the  same  nations.  The  same  may  be  said  of  marine 
ordinances  and  diplomatic  discussions.  The  marine  ordi- 
nances of  Louis  XiV.,  1681,  limits  contraband  to  munitions 
of  war.  So,  also,  the  treaties  between  England  and  Sweden 
in  1656,  1661,  1664  and  1665.  Bynkershoek  refers  to  other 
treaties  of  the  seventeenth  century,  as  containing  the  same 
limitation.  But  Valin  says  that  in  the  treaty  of  commerce 
between  France  and  Denmark,  in  1742,  pitch,  tar,  resin,  sail- 
cloth, hemp,  cordage,  masts  an4  ship-timber,  were  declared 
to  be  contraband.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  and 
the  subsequent  treaties  of  1748, 1768, 1788,  and  1786,  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  contraband  was  strictly  confined 
to  munitions  of  war;  all  other  goods  not  worked  into  the 
form  of  any  instrument  or  furniture  for  warlike  use,  by  land 
or  sea,  are  expressly  excluded  from  this  list.  But  the  con- 
traband character  of  naval  stores  continued  a  vexed  question 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Baltic  powers.  By  the  treaty 
of  1801,  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  to  which  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  subsequently  acceded,  saltpetre,  sulphur, 
saddles  and  bridles,  were  enumerated  as  contraband ;  and  by 
the  convention  of  July  25th,  1808,  the  list  was  augmented 
by  the  addition  of  coined  money,  horses,  equipments  for  cav- 
alry, and  all  manufactured  articles  serving  immediately  for 
the  equipment  of  ships  of  war.  In  the  treaty  of  1794,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  was  stipulated  (arti- 
cle 18,)  that  under  the  denomination  of  contraband  should  be 
oompriBed  all  arms  and  implements  serving  for  the  porposeB 
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of  war,  "and  also  timber  for  ship-building,  tar  or  rosin,  copper 
in  sheets,  sails,  hemp  and  cordage,  and  generally  whatever  may 
serve  directly  to  the  equipment  of  vessels,  unwrought  iron 
and  fir  planks  only  excepted."  The  article  then  goes  on  to 
provide,  that  "  whereas  the  difficulty  of  agreeing  en  the  precise 
cases,  in  which  alone  provisions  and  other  articles^  not  generally 
conirabandj  may  be  regarded  as  such,  renders  it  expedient  to 
provide  against  the  inconveniences  and  misunderstandings 
which  might  thence  arise,  it  is  further  agreed  that  whenever 
any  such  articles,  so  becoming  contraband^  according  to  the  exists 
ing  law  of  nations,  shall,  for  that  reason,  be  seized,"  etc.,  the 
owners  thereof  shall  be  paid  their  value,  etc.  {Merlin^  Beper- 
iovrCy  verb.  Prise  Maritime,  §  8,  art.  8 ;  WheaUm,  Elem.  Int. 
Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  24 ;  Wheaton,  Hist  Law  of  Nations,  pp. 
115, 126-184,  875-401 ;  Valin,  Qmm.  sur  VOrd,  liv.  8,  tit.  9; 
PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  248,  et  seq.;  WUdman,  Int. 
Law,  voL  2,  pp.  222,  et  seq. ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp. 
288,  et  seq. ;  Ortolan,  DipUmiatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  8,  ch.  6 ;  Pis- 
toye  et  Duoerdy,  TVaiU  des  Prises,  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  8 ;  Heffier, 
Droit  International,  §  160 ;  Lampredi,  Commerce  des  Neutres, 
pt.  1,  §  8.) 

§  17.  The  numerous  treaties  to  which  the  United  States 
have  been  parties,  and  which  contain  any  stipulations  res- 
pecting contraband,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  one 
just  referred  to  with  England,  in  1794,  confine  the  term  to 
arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  in  the  early  ones,  naval  stores 
are,  in  express  terms,  excluded  from  the  list  The  more  mod- 
em treaties  between  European  powers,  are  not  calculated  to 
throw  much  light  upon  this  subject  The  declarations  of  the 
French  and  English  governments,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  with  Russia,  in  1854,  except  contraband  of  war  from 
the  articles  to  which  impunity  is  accorded,  but  they  contain 
no  new  definition  of  contraband.  But  the  British  order,  in 
council  of  February  18th,  1854,  issued  in  anticipation  of  the 
declaration  of  war,  prohibits  from  being  exported  or  carried 
coastwise,  "  all  arms,  ammunition  and  gun  powder,  miUtaiy 
and  navid  stores,  and  the  following  articles,  being  articles 
which  are  judged  capable  of  being  converted  into,  or  made 
useful  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  military  or  naval  stores, 
that   is  to  say,  marine  engines,  screw  propellers,  paddle 
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wheels,  cylinders,  cranks,  shafte,  boilers,  tubes  for  boilers, 
boiler  plates,  fire  bars,  and  every  article  or  any  other  compo* 
nent  part  of  an  engine  or  boiler,  or  any  article  whatever, 
which  is,  or  can,  or  may  become  applicable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  marine  machinery."  Although  this  order,  and  its 
subsequent  modification,  was  probably  not  intended  as  a 
fresh  declaration  of  contraband  of  war,  yet  it  was  evident, 
from  the  character  of  the  order  itself,  and  from  answers  given 
by  the  ministers  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  the  parts  and 
elements  of  steam  machineiy,  and  also  coals,  were  to  be 
regarded  as  articles  aneipUis  usus^  not  necessarily  contraband, 
but  liable  to  be  considered  so,  if  they  were  to  be  applied  to 
tibe  military  or  naval  uses  of  the  enemy.  A  Swedish  ordi- 
nance,  of  April  8th,  1854,  section  fifth,  enumerates  as  contra- 
band of  war,  all  kinds  of  arms,  munitions  of  war,  military 
Stores,  saddles,  bridles,  aud  other  manufactured  articles, 
immediately  applicable  to  warlike  purposes.  ( 27.  S.  Statutes 
at  LargSy  vol.  8,  passim ;  Wheaion^  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch. 
8^  §  24 ;  JEdinburg  Review,  No.  208,  July,  1864 ;  Oriohmj  Dip- 
hmatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  6 ;  Heffier,  Droit  Intematumal, 
§  160.) 

§  18.  Again,  if  we  recur  to  the  decisions  of  prize  courts, 
although  we  shall  find  less  discordancy,  perhaps,  than  in  the 
other  sources  of  international  law,  we  nevertheless  shall 
encounter  a  diversity  of  sentiment,  on  some  points,  which  it 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  reconcile.  Even  in  the  same 
country,  at  different  periods,  the  decisions  have  been  various 
and  contradictory.  Thus,  in  England,  8ir  Leoline  Jenkins, 
the  judge  of  admiralty  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.,  1674,  in 
the  case  of  a  Swedish  vessel,  laden  with  naval  stores,  already 
referred  to,  decided  that  such  commodities  as  pitch,  tar,  and 
naval  stores,  except  in  case  of  besieged  places,  ought  not  to 
be  judged  contraband;  while  Sir  William  Scott  condemned 
naval  stores  as  contraband,  even  when  bound  to  a  mercantile 
port  only,  bs  ^^  they  may  then  be  applied  to  immediate  use  in 
the  equipment  of  privateers,  or  may  be  conveyed  fix>m  the 
mercantile  to  the  naval  port,  and  there  become  subservient  to 
every  purpose  to  which  they  could  have  been  applied,  if  going 
directly  to  a  port  of  naval  equipment.*'  The  same  authority 
BUfltained  the  orders  and  instructions  to  English  oruisen,  to 
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sieze  all  neutral  veasels  laden  with  corn,  flour,  meal,  a&d 
other  provisions,  bound  to  ports  of  France,  upon  the  ground 
that  by  the  n^odern  law  of  nations,  all  provisions  are  to  he 
considered  contraband,  and,  oa  such,  liable  to  confiscation, 
whenever  the  depriving  the  enemy  of  these  supplies  is  one 
of  the  means  to  be  employed  in  redi;icing  him  to  tennQ* 
{DalioZj  jRepertoirej  verb.  Prises  Maritmes^  sec,  8,  art.  2;  ifer? 
Ivfij  :^eperU>vre  verb.  Prise  itaritinUy  §  8,  art.  3;  Pistayey  et 
Dwerdyy  JDea  Prises^  tit.  6,  ch.  ?,  sec.  3 ;  Life  and  C&r.  of  8m 
L.  Jenkins,  vol,  2,  p.  761 ;  Wfieatany  Hist  Law  of  Nations^ 
p.  130;  Wheatcn.  Mm.  InU  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  8,  §  24;  TU 
Charlotte,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  305 ;  The  Bickmnd,  5  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  326 ;  Th^  Nepturms,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  lOs!) 

S 19.  As  already  stated,  it  is  not  our  present  intention  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  conflicting  opinions  and  decisions,  or  to 
deduce,  from  any  process  of  reasoning,  the  rules  of  an  universal 
law  applicable  to  contraband  of  war.  But  we  will  endeavor 
to  state  what  has  been  decided  to  be  contraband  by  the  pr|ze 
courts  of  Europe  and  of  the  United  States,  whereii^  the  courts 
are  generally  agreed,  and  wherein  they  have  differed  in  opinion. 
It  is,  perhaps,  of  as  much  importance  to  know  what  has  been, 
and  is  likely  to  be,  administerd  as  the  law,  in  the  courts  of 
the  principal  commercial  states,  as  to  know  what  oitght,  in  the- 
ory, to  be  established  as  the  conventional  law  of  nations. 
The  liability  to  capture  can  only  be  determined  by  the  rules 
of  iiiternational  law,  as  interpreted  and  applied  by  the  tribunals 
of  the  beUigereni  state  to  the  operations  of  whose  cruisers  the 
neutral  merchant  is  exposed.  (PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol. 
3,  §§  261,  et  seq. ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  634;  FiWman, 
Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  110,  et  seq. ;  Manning,  Lofv  of  Nations, 
pp.  301,  302 ;  Heffter,  Droit  IntenuitioTud,  §§  159, 160.) 

§  20.  It  is  universally  admitted,  as  already  remarked,  that 
all  instruments  and  munitions  of  war  are  to  be  deemed  con- 
traband, and  subject  to  condemnation.  This  rule  embi^u^s, 
by  its  terms,  and  by  fair  construction,  all  ordnance  and  arm9 
of  every  description,  balls,  shells,  shot,  gunpowder,  and  artirr 
cles  of  military  pyrptechny,  gun-carriages,  amunition-w»g- 
gons,  belts,  scabbards,  holsters,  all  militaiy  equipments  jipd 
military  clothing.  Any  vessel,  evideptly  built  for  Wi^rliJ^e 
purposes,  as  gun  and  mortar  boats,  and  destined  to  be  sold 
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for  Buch  use,  is  clearly  liable  to  confiscation  under  the  same 
rule.  To  this  list  is  to  be  added  all  articles,  mami&ctured 
or  unmanufactured,  which  are  almost  exclusively  used  for 
military  purposes,  as  machinery  for  manufacturing  arms,  and 
saltpetre,  and  sulpher  for  making  gunpowder.  [Garden^  De 
Diplomatie,  liv.  7,  §  6;  PhUlimcre,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  229 ; 
Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  686 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaesi  Jwr. 
Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  10 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  8,  cap. 
1,  §6;  Wheaton,  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §24;  Vatid, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  7,  §  112 ;  Chiity,  Com.  Law,  pp. 
444  449 ;  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  119-128 ;  Hefter,  Droit  Inter- 
natumal,  §  110 ;  Bel^,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  4 ; 
Eiqwdme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  liv.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  15 ;  SdutefeuUle^ 
Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  8,  sec.  2 ;  Merlin,  Repertoire  verb. 
Prise  Maritime,  §  8,  art.  8 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1, 
tit.  8,  §  14 ;  Lampredi,  Commerce  des  Neutres,  pt  1,  §  9 ;  DaUr 
loz,  Repertoire  verb.  Prises  Maritimes,  sec.  8,  art  2.) 

§  21.  It  is  an  established  doctrine  of  the  English  admiralty, 
that  all  manufactured  articles  that  in  their  natural  state  are 
fitted  for  military  use,  or  for  building  and  equipping  ships 
of  war,  such  as  masts,  spars,  rudders,  wheels,  tillers,  sails, 
sail-cloth,  cordage,  rigging  and  anchors,  are  contraband  in 
their  own  nature,  to  the  same  extent  as  munitions  of  war, 
and  that  no  exception  is  admitted  in  their  favor,  unless  crea- 
ted by  express  provisions  of  a  treaty.  Since  the  introduction 
of  steam,  as  a  motive  power,  in  ships  of  war,  the  British  prize 
courts  would  probably,  upon  the  same  principle,  condemn 
as  contraband  all  marine  engines,  screw  propellers,  cylinders, 
shafts,  boilers,  boiler  plates,  tubes,  fire-bars,  and  every  com- 
ponent part  of  a  marine  engine  or  boiler,  and  every  article 
suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  marine  machinery.  {Duer, 
On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  685 ;  The  Charlotte,  5  Bob.  Rep.,  p. 
806 ;  The  Neptunus,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  108 ;  Wheatan,  Elem.  InL 
Law,  pt  4,  ch.  8,  §  24 ;  Edinbwrg  Review,  No.  208,  July,  1854 ; 
PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  284 ;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations, 
p.  68;  WUdman,  InL  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  212.) 

§  22.  Articles  in  a  rough  state,  which  may  be  used  for  mili- 
tary and  naval  purposes,  may,  or  may  not,  be  contraband^ 
according  to  their  nature  and  destined  use,  as  inferred  from 
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their  immediate  destination.  Thtis,  pitch,  tar  and  hemp, 
destined  to  the  enemy's  use,  are  generally  held  to  be  contra- 
band in  their  nature,  but  where  they  are  the  produce  of  the 
neutral  country  from  which  they  are  exported,  and  are  the 
property  of  its  subjects  or  citizens,  they  are  exempt  from  con- 
fiscation, except  when  they  are  exclusively  and  immediately 
destined  to  warlike  use.  Ship-timber,  in  a  rough  state,  is 
not  in  se  contraband,  but  it  may  become  so  from  its  particular 
character,  as  masts  and  spars,  or  from  the  character  of  its  port 
of  destination.  Copper  is  not  generally  contraband,  but  if 
in  sheets,  adapted  to  the  sheathing  of  vessels,  it  is  condemned. 
Hemp  is  more  favorably  considered  than  cordage.  Rosin  is 
not  generally  contraband,  but  is  condemned  if  going  to  a 
port  of  naval  equipment.  Iron  itself  is  treated  with  indul- 
gence, but  if  of  such  a  form  as  to  make  it  suitable  for  mili- 
tary or  naval  purposes,  and  its  immediate  destination  is  for 
such  use,  it  cannot  claim  the, benefit  of  exemption.  The 
same  rule  would  probably  be  applied  to  all  unwrought  materi- 
als for  ship  building,  and  for  the  construction  of  marine 
machinery.  Since  the  introduction  of  steam  as  the  motive 
power  in  ships  of  war,  the  question  has  been  much  discussed 
in  Europe,  whether  coals  are  to  be  considered  as  contraband. 
They  would  seem  now  to  properly  belong  to  the  same  class 
as  ship-timber,  tar,  pitch,  and  other  unwrought  materials  for 
ship  building  and  naval  stores.  In  the  recent  war  between  the 
allies  and  Russia,  the  English  cruisers  stopped  coals  on  their 
way  to  an  enemy's  port  on  the  Black  sea,  though  it  appears, 
from  an  answer  already  referred  to,  given  in  the  house  of 
commons  by  Sir  James  Graham,  that  they  would  be  regarded 
by  British  cruisers  as  one  of  the  articles  andpUis  itsusy  not 
necessarily  contraband,  but  liable  to  detention  under  circum- 
stances that  warrant  suspicion  of  their  being  destined  to  the 
military  or  naval  uses  of  the  enemy  Ortolan  first  expressed 
the  opinion  that  coals  might,  or  might  not,  according  to  their 
intended  use,  be  classed  as  prohibited  articles ;  but  he  after- 
ward corrected  this  statement,  and  concluded  that  they  never 
can,  under  any  circumstances,  become  contraband  of  war. 
This  view  of  the  question  is  ably  advocated  by  Hautefeuille. 
{PolsoTij  Law  of  NatianSy  p.  63 ;  Dujer^  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p. 
636;  Hefftevy  BroU  Intemaiioml,  §  160;    Wheatan,  Elem.  InL 
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Law^  pt.  4,  ch,  8,  §  24,  note ;  JBe8a»  JMrecho  Jbdernacmai^  pt 
2y  cap.  8,  §  4 ;  ^«M<e/5?Mtffo,  Zfe?  iVa<iorw  JVew^nw,  tit  8,  seo,  2 ; 
Oiofon,  IHploTncUie  de  la  Mer^  liv.  8,  cb.-6;  J>e  Ci*«5j/,  i)roi< 
J!fari<ime,  liv.  1,  tit  8,  §  14;  The  Stmdt  Embdm,  1  Rob.  Rep^ 
p.  26 ;  2%6  Sarah  Christim,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  241 ;  ITie  Maria^ 
1  Rob,  Rep.,  p.  372 ;  The  AppoUoy  4  Rob.  Rep,,  p,  158 ;  Th$ 
Girisima  Maria,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  166 ;  the  Twet  Juffr(AD€n^  4 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  244;  2%eJa;6r^4Rob.Rep.,p.864;  Th&  Nostra 
SignorOj  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  97.) 

§28.  The  probable  use  of  articles  is  inferred  flrom  their 
known  destination.  This  rule  seems  neither  unjust  nor 
unequal.  The  remarks  of  Chancellor  Kent  on  this  point  are 
exceedingly  clear  and  appropriate.  "The  most  important 
distinction,"  he  says,  "  is  whether  the  articles  were  intended 
for  the  ordinary  uses  of  life,  or  even  for  mercantile  ship's 
use,  or  whether  they  were  going  with  a  highly  probable  des- 
tination to  military  use.  The  nature  and  quality  of  the  port 
to  which  the  articles  are  going,  is  not  an  irrational  test  K 
the  port  be  a  general  commercial  one,  it  is  presumed  the 
articles  are  intended  for  civil  use,  though  occasionally  a  ship 
of  war  may  be  constructed  in  that  port  But,  if  the  great 
predominent  character  of  that  port,  like  Brest  in  France,  or 
Porsmouth  in  England,  be  that  of  a  port  of  naval  military 
equipment,  it  will  be  presumed  that  the  articles  were  going 
for  military  use,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  articles 
might  have  been  applied  to  civil  consumption.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  final  use  of  an  article  ancipitis  ususy 
it  is  not  an  injurious  rule,  which  deduces  the  final  use  trovi 
the  immediate  destination ;  and  the  presumption  of  a  hostile 
use,  founded  on  its  destination  to  a  military  port,  is  very 
much  inflamed,  if,  at  the  time  when  the  articles  were  going, 
a  considerable  armament  was  notoriously  preparing,  to  which 
a  supply  of  those  articles  would  be  eminently  useful."  The 
same  principle  is  laid  down  by  Sir  William  Scott^  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  followed  out  in  all  his  decisions.  It 
applies  equally  to  unwrought  materials  and  ordinary  naval 
stores.  If,  when  they  are  destined  to  a  commercial  port,  it  is 
a  just  presumption  that  they  are  intended  solely  for  civil  use, 
it  is  evident  that  this  presumption  exists  in  all  cases  when 
such  is  their  destination,  from  whatever  country  they  may  bo 
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exported,  and  hence,  in  all  Buch  caeee,  the  presumption  should 
be  admitted  for  their  protection,  as  it  is  for  their  condemna- 
tion when  destined  to  a  port  of  naval  equipment  The  dis- 
tinction in  favor  of  those  which  are  the  produce  of  the  coujj- 
try  from  which  they  are  imported,  does  not  seem  to  he  well 
founded.  {Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  140 ;  Du^r^  On 
Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  637 ;  The  Commercenj  1  Wheaton,  Rep., 
p.  88;  JSeftcTf  Droit  Iniema&malj  §  160;  Biquebmj  Derecho 
Pub.  Inty  lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  15.) 

§  24.  It  is  universally  admitted,  that  provisions  {commeatus 
belli)  are  not,  in  their  own  nature,  contraband.  But  while 
some  contend  that  they  never  can  become  so  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, others  hold,  (and  such  is  the  uniform  practice  of 
the  British  admiralty,)  that  they  may  become  liable  to  con- 
demnation by  their  special  destination  and  intended  use. 
When  they  are  destined  to  the  immediate  supply  of  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  forces  of  the  enemy,  the  aid  thus  intended  to  be 
given  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  is  so  direct  and  import- 
ant that  the  act  of  transportation  is  peculiarly  noxious,  and 
they  are  condemned  without  hesitation.  It  would  seem,  from 
the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  ot  the  United  States,  in 
the  case  of  The  Commercen,  that  where  the  real  object  is  the 
supply  of  the  enemy's  forces,  the  voyage  is  illegal,  even 
where  the  port  of  destination  is  neutral  in  its  character. 
Nor,  by  the  established  doctrine  of  the  English  admiralty,  is 
it  in  all  cases  neccessary,  in  order  to  make  provisions  con- 
traband, that  the  destination  to  the  use  of  the  enemy's  mili- 
tary or  naval  forces  should  be  certain.  The  rule  of  ancipiiis 
usus  is  here  applied,  which  deduces  the  final  use  from  the 
immediate  destination.  If  destined  to  a  general  commercial 
port,  they  are  presumed  to  be  for  civil  use,  but  if  to  a  port 
whose  predominent  character  is  that  of  naval  construction 
and  equipment,  they  are  presumed  to  be  for  military  use. 
But  such  destination  alone  is  not,  as  a  general  rule,  sufficient 
to  produce  a  condemnation.  It  must  further  appear  that 
the  provisions  were,  from  their  nature  and  quality,  adapted 
to  military  use;  since,  otherwise,  there  would  be  no  basis  for 
the  presumption  that  they  would  have  been  applied  to  that 
use,  had  their  arrival  been  permitted.  Thus,  where  cheeses, 
intercepted  as  contraband,  were  destined  to  Brest^  a  port 
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notoriously  of  naval  equipment,  evidence  was  required  by 
Sir  William  Scott  of  their  fitness  for  naval  use.  (Duer^  On 
Inswrame,  vol.  1,  pp.  688, 689;  The.  Commercm,  2  Qallis.  Bep., 
p.  264;  1  Wheaton,  Rep.,  p.  882;  The  Jmge  Margareiha^  1 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  196;  The  Haabet,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  182;  TheZeIr 
den  Rusty  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  98;  The  Banger,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
126;  The  Edward^  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  68;  Poison^  Law  ofNationSy 
p.  63;  Ortolan^  Dipbmatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  8,  cb.  6;  Marming^ 
Law  of  Nations^  pp.  299,  et.  seq. ;  JPistoye  et  Duverdyy  Traiti 
des  PriseSy  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  8 ;  Maisonnaire  v.  Keating^  2  Qal- 
lis. Rep.,  p.  834 ;  Hefier,  Droit  Intematianaly  §  160 ;  BellOy  De. 
recho  Jntemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  8  §4;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub. 
Int.y  lib.  1,  tit  2,  cap.  16;  Mautefeu^y  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit 
8,  sec.  2;  Lamprediy  Commerce  des  Neutres^  pt  1,  §§  7,  9. 

§  25.  The  ancient  custom  of  preemption,  by  the  belligerent, 
of  the  property  of  the  subjects  of  another  state,  as  practiced 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  a  much 
wider  operation  and  very  diflferent  meaning  than  is  liow 
attributed  to  it  By  the  French  ordonnance  of  1684,  article 
sixty-nine,  contraband  was  subjected,  not  to  confiscation^  but  to 
preemption.  But,  according  to  the  modem  use  of  this  term,  it 
is  applied  to  articles  not  subject  to  confiscation,  as  contraband 
in  themselves,  but  being  ambigui  ustis  are  made  subject  to 
seizure,  and  to  be  condemned  to  the  use  of  the  belligerent, 
he  paying  their  value  with  a  reasonable  mercantile  profit, — 
which,  by  the  practice  of  the  British  prize  courts,  is  usually 
fixed  at  teu  per  cent.  If  the  goods  so  seized  are  contraband, 
the  carrying  of  them  is  a  criminal  act,  punishable  by  confis- 
cation or  any  milder  penalty  which  the  belligerent  may  see 
fit  to  impose  ;  but  if  not  contraband,  by  the  law  of  nations, 
they  are  not  liable  to  preemption.  The  question,  therefore, 
resolves  itself  into  one  of  contraband,  upon  which  opinions 
•are  somewhat  divided.  ( Wildmany  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  219, 
etseq.;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  64 ;  Phillimore,  On  InL  Law, 
vol.  8,  §§  267-270 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  813,  ct  seq.; 
Ward,  Of  Contraband,  p.  196 ;  The  Sarah  Christina,  1  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  241 ;  The  Haabet,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  174 ;  Heffier,  DroU 
International^  §  161 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemadonal,  pt  2,  cap.  8, 
§  4 ;  HautefeuHle,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit  7,  ch.  2 ;  De  Oissy^ 
Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit  8,  §  18.) 
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§  26.  But  the  British  admiralty,  and  especially  Sir  William 
Scott,  went  much  further,  and  sustained  the  capture  of  pro- 
visions which  were  not  even  probably  destined  to  military 
use,  not,  indeed,  confiscating  as  covitrabcmd  of  war  on  the 
ground  of  their  being  ambigm  t^^,  but  condemning  them  to 
the  use  of  the  British  government,  on  the  payment  of  a  price 
equivalent  to  their  value,  or  rather,  their  cost  and  the  speci- 
fied mercantile  profit  of  ten  per  cent  A  similar  rule  of  pre- 
emption was  applied  by  Great  Britian  to  certain  native  com- 
modities of  neutral  states,  found  in  neutral  vessels,  and 
required  by  her  for  naval  purposes.  In  some  cases,  where 
this  rule  of  preemption,  or  pretended  right  of  purchase,  was 
exercised,  it  was  not  claimed  that  the  goods  so  captured  and 
condemned  to  a  forced  sale,  were  contraband,  even  on  the 
ground  of  heing  amiiffui  usus;  but  the  right  to  preempt  them 
was  claimed,  because  "  the  ancient  practice  of  Europe,  or  at 
least,  of  several  maritime  states  of  Europe,  was,  to  confis- 
cate them  entirely;  a  century  has  not  elapsed  since  this 
claim  has  been  asserted  by  some  of  them."  It  was  not 
pretended,  as,  indeed,  it  could  not  have  been,  that  the 
claim  thus  asserted  by  some  of  the  maritime  states  of 
Europe  a  century  before,  was  generally  admitted,  and 
adopted  as  a  rule  of  international  law,  or  that  the  practice 
ever  had  received  any  such  sanction  as  to  make  it  binding 
upon  neutrals.  {Duery  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  640 ;  Wheaton, 
Ulem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  24 ;  Kent,  Com,  on  Am.  Law, 
vol.  1,  pp.  138,  139 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  267- 
270;  Poison,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  64;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol. 
2,  pp.  219,  et  seq.;  The  Haabet,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  182;  The 
Sarah  Christina,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  237 ;  Manrdng,  Law  of  Natiom, 
p.  816 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  6  ;  Seffter, 
Droit  Inltmational,  §  161 ;  EdutefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neuires, 
tit.  7,  ch.  2  ;  De  Gassy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §§  14, 18.) 

§  27.  The  arguments  adduced  in  favor  of  the  British  right 
of  preemption  failed  to  convince  its  opponents  of  its  justness 
or  legality,  and  its  enforcement  was,  at  the  time,  most 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  neutral  powers  of  Europe.  !N'or  did  this  opposition 
cease  with  -ihe  war  in  which  the  rule  had  originated,  or,  at 
least,  been  called  into  operation.    Since  then,  text-writers 
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have  most  emphatically  denied  the  legality  of  the  rale, 
and  successfully  attacked  the  arguments  by  which  it  waa 
attempted  to  be  defended.  Some  British  writers  still  advo- 
cate it  as  a  principle  of  law,  but  there  is  little  probability 
that  in  any  future  war  the  British  government  will  attempt 
to  exercise  the  right  of  preemption,  except  upon  goods  mani- 
festly contraband  of  war,  {Ik  Gassy ^  Droit  Maritime^  liv.  1, 
tit.  8,  §§  14, 15;  Whmton,  JSlem.  Int  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §24; 
Doer,  On  Insurancej  vol.  1,  p.  640 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy 
vol.  1,  pp.  188,  189 ;  Waiie,  State  Papers,  vol.  1,  pp.  898,  898; 
Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  818-816 ;  Ortolan,  Dipbmatie 
de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  6;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  161.) 

§  28.  Amould  lays  down  the  rule,  that  all  insurances  on 
articles  contraband  of  war  are  wholly  void,  and  incapable  of 
being  enforced  in  the  courts  of  the  belligerent  country.  But 
if  eflfected  by  or  for  neutrals,  and  sought  to  be  enforced  in 
the  court  of  a  neuiral  state,  the  case  would  be  different,  for  it 
is  not  deemed  unlawful  in  a  neutral,  by  his  own  govemnient, 
to  be  engaged  in  a  contraband  trade.  The  insurance,  there- 
fore, by  a  neutral,  of  articles  contraband  of  war,  being  per  se 
a  valid  contract,  may  be  enforced  in  the  courts  of  the  neutral 
country,  provided  the  nature  of  the  trade  and  of  the  goods  was 
disclosed  to  the  underwriter,  or  provided  there  be  just  ground, 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  trade,  or  otherwise,  to  presume 
that  he  was  duly  informed  thereof.  Mr.  Duer  contends  that 
the  carrying  of  contraband,  being  contrary  to  the  general  law 
of  nations,  renders  the  voyage  prohibited  and  illegal,  and 
hence,  that  an  insurance  of  the  ship  on  such  a  voyage  cannot 
be  sustained.  We  copy  a  portion  of  his  remarks :  "An  insu- 
rance,'' he  says,  "  upon  goods  liable  to  confiscation,  as  con- 
traband of  war,  if  made  in  the  belligerent  country  whose 
rights  are  violated,  it  is  admitted,  by  all  writers,  is  wholly 
void ;  nor  do  I  perceive  any  reason  for  doubting  that  an  insu- 
rance upon  every  other  subject  or  interest,  liable  to  be 
involved  in  the  same  penalty,  is  equally  invalid.  Hence,  a 
policy  upon  the  freight  of  the  contraband  articles,  upon  other 
goods,  the  property  of  the  same  owner,  and  upon  the  ship, 
when  subject  to  condemnation,  is,  in  all  cases,  an  illegal  con* 
tract ;  for,  although  the  penalty  to  which  the  subject  is  liable 
may  not  always  be  enforced  in  a  court  of  admiralty,  ffast  eoort 
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alone  seems  competent  to  judge  of  the  special  circumstances 
that  may  warrant  a  discretionary  relaxation  of  its  general 
rules.    Nor,  to  avoid  a  policy  upon  the^ship,  does  it  seem  to 
be  necessary  that  she  should  be  placed  in  circumstances  to 
justify  her  condemnation.    The  transportation  of  contraband, 
as  viewed  by  the  law  of  nations,  is  universally  an  unlawful 
act ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  subjects  tiie  ship  to  the 
penalty  of  the  loss  of  freight.    The  imposition  of  this  penalty, 
it  seems  to  me,  renders  the  voyage  prohibited  and  illegal : 
and  hence,  if  we  are  governed  by  analogy,  an  insurance  of 
the  ship,  on  such  a  voyage,  cannot  be  sustained.    The  argu- 
ments of  a  sound  policy  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion.    It 
is  impossible  to  deny  that  a  belligerent  country  has  a  real, 
and,  in  some  cases,  a  deep  interest  in  preventing  the  trans- 
portation of  contraband  articles  to  the  use  of  the  en/emy.   To 
permit  the  vehicle  of  transportation  to  be  insured,  is  to  encou- 
rage the  act.    These  reasons  do  not  apply  to  an  insurance 
upon  the  innocent  goods  of  an  innocent  shipper,  which  is, 
doubtless,  valid.    He  was  no  party  to  the  illegal  transaction, 
had  no  power  to  prevent  it,  and,  it.  must  be  presumed,  had 
no  knowledge  of  its  existence.     It  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether  the  insurer  is  liable  even  to  the  owner  of  innocent 
goods,  for  a  loss  arising  from  condemnation  or  detention,  by 
his  own  government,  of  the  carrier-ship."    These  views  are 
contested  by  some  of  the  continental  publicists.    {Amovldy 
On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  740 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp. 
642,  643 ;  Bedarnde,  Droit  Maritimey  §§  1095,  et  seq.) 
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RIGHT  OF  VISITATION  AND  SEARCH. 
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convoy  —  J  20.  Treaties  respecting  neutral  convoy  —  {21.  Opinions  of  pub-  ^ 
licists  —  2  ^'^^  Neutral  vessels  under  enemy's  convoy  —  {  23.  Resistance  of 
master  on  cargo  —  2  ^^*  Neutral  property  in  armed  enemy  vessel  —  2  ^^ 
Documents  requisite  to  prove  neutral  character —  2  ^^*  Concealment  of 
papers  —  2^"^*  Spoliation  of  papers  —  2^^*  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  papers  —  \29. 
Impressment  of  seamen  from  neutral  vessels  —  i^Q.  American  rule,  as 
defined  by  Webster. 

§  1.  It  has  been  stated  in  a  preceding  chapter  that  eveiy 
merchant  vessel  on  the  high  seas  is  regarded,  in  international 
law,  as  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  state  to  which  it  belongs. 
To  enter  into  such  vessel,  or  to  interrupt  its  coarse,  by  a 
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foreign  power  in  time  of  peace,  or  (it  Ijeing  neutral,)  ])j  f^ 
l[)elligerent  in  time  of  war,  "  is  an  ^t  of  fof  ce,  and  is,  prirfm 
faciCj  a  wrong,  a  trespaap,  which  can  ]>e  justified  only  wheji 
done  for  sopae  purpose,  allowed  to  form  a  sufficient  justificar 
tion  by  the  law  of  nations,"  The  right  of  a  vessel  of  one 
state  to  visit  and  search  a  vessel  of  another  state  on  the  high 
seas,  in  any  case,  is  therefore  an  exception  to  the  generajl 
rights  of  property,  jurisdiction,  equality  and  independence 
of  sovereign  states,  and  to  justify  such  an  act  it  must  he 
shown  that  the  particular  case  comes  clearly  within  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule  which  have  been  established  by  the 
positive  law  of  nations,  or  by  treaty  stipulations  between  tlve 
parties.  {Wheatorij  Ulem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  18:  Webr 
sieTy  Dip.  and  Off.  PaperSy  p.  143;  WMnumj  Int.  I^aw,  vol.  2, 
p.  40;  LawreTicey  Visitation  and  Search,  p.  4;  Hvbner,  Saisie  de 
BatimenSj  pt.  2,  ch.  3;  Khiher,  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  §  293,  a; 
Jouffrcy,  Droit  Maritime,  p.  213 ;  Heffizr^  Droit  International^ 
§167;  Eiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  7;  JBdUr 
tefeuille,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  11,  ch.  1 ;  The  Antelope^  10 
Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  66.) 

§  2.  The  right  of  search  upon  the  high  seas  is  i^ow  uuiverr 
sally  regarded  as  simply  a  belligerent  right,  and  one  which 
cannot  be  exercised  in  time  of  peace,  except,  whei;L  it  hp» 
been  conceded  by  treaty.  Whatever  difteireftce  of  x)pinion 
may  formerly  have  existed  on  this  point,  this  right  of  search 
in  time  of  peace,  has  more  recently  been  entirely  and  utterly 
disclaimed  by  the  British  government — the  only  maritime 
power  which  was  supposed  to  advocate  it  as  a  piiijiciple  of 
the  law  of  nations.  This  general  rule,  with  respect  to  vessels 
on  the  high  seas,  does  not,  of  course,  apply  to  the  execution 
of  revenue  laws  or  other  municipal  regulations  in  the  ports 
and  bays,  or  within  one  marine  league  of  the  coast.  {Ortolany 
Diplomatic  de  la  Mer.,  tome  2,  ch.  7;  Webster ,  Dip.  and  Off. 
Papers,  1^.  143;  I^d  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  J^ereti^  JDlec.  20th,  1341; 
Webster,  Works,  vol.  6,  pp.  329,  ,et  seq. ;  The  AntelopCj  10 
Wheatony  Sep.,  p.  66 ;  Jtiquebne,  Derecho  Jhib.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit 
2,  cap,  7.) 

§  8.  That  government,  however,  at  one  time  attempted  to 
dcanr  a  distinction  between  the  right  of  mit,  and  the  right  of 
Mtanehy  and  while  it  4liatin^7  disavowed  imy  claim  to  aseroifle 
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the  latter  in  time  of  peace,  it  insisted  upon  the  right  of  visit 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  a  merchant  vessel  is 
justly  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  flag  which  she  may 
happen  to  have  hoisted,  such  vessel  being  in  circumstances 
which  render  her  liable  to  sfispicion;  the  right  "to  know 
whether  the  vessel  pretending  to  be  American,  and  hoisting 
the  American  flag,  be  bona  fde  American;"  and  yet,  says 
Lord  Aberdeen,  "if,  in  the  exercise  of  this  right,  either  from 
involuntary  error,  or  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  loss  or 
injury  should  be  sustained,  a  prompt  reparation  would  be 
afforded."  {Webster,  Dip.  and  Off.  Papers,  pp.  163,  165; 
Webster,  The  Works  of,  vol.  6,  pp.  335,  et  seq. ;  PhUUmore, 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  326;  Laiorence,  Visitation  and  Search, 
p.  4;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  7.) 

§4.  "  The  government  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other 
hand,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "  maintains  that  there  is  no  such 
well  known  and  acknowledged,  nor,  indeed,  any  broad  and 
generic  difference  between  what  has  been  usually  called  visit, 
and  what  has  been  usually  called  search;  that  the  right  to 
visit,  to  be  effectual,  must  come,  in  the  end,  to  include  search ; 
and  thus  to  exercise,  in  peace,  an  authority  which  the  law  of 
nations  only  allows  in  time  of  war.  If  such  well  known  dis- 
tinction exists,  where  are  the  proofs  of  it?  What  writers  of 
authority  on  public  law,  what  adjudications  in  courts  of  admi- 
ralty, what  public  treaties,  recognize  it?  No  such  recogni- 
tion has  presented  itself  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  understands  that  public  wri- 
ters, courts  of  law,  and  solemn  treaties  have,  for  two  centu- 
ries, used  the  words  *  visit'  and  'search 'in  the  same  sense. 
What  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  mean  by  the  'right 
of  search,'  in  its  broadest  sense,  is  called  by  continental  wri- 
ters and  jurists,  by  no  other  name  than  the  *  right  of  visit' 
Visit,  therefore,  as  it  has  been  understood,  implies  not  only 
a  right  to  inquire  into  the  national  character,  but  to  detain 
the  vessel,  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  voyage,  to  examine 
papers,  to  decide  on  their  regularity  and  authenticity,  and  to 
make  inquisition  on  board  for  enemy's  property,  and  into  the 
business  which  the  vessel  is  engaged  in.  In  other  words,  it 
describes  the  entire  right  of  belligerent  visitation  and  search. 
Bach  a  right  is  justly  disclaimed  by  the  British  government. 
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in  time  of  peace.  They,  nevertheless,  insist  on  a  right  which 
they  denominate  a  right  of  visit,  and  by  that  word  describe 
the  claim  which  they  assert."  Mr.  Webster  thus  describes 
the  views  of  the  United  States,  on  the  means  which  a  vessel 
of  war  may  use  in  time  of  peace,  to  ascertain  the  character 
of  any  other  vessel  on  the  high  seas.  "  As  we  understand 
the  general  and  settled  rules  of  public  law,  in  respect  to  ships 
of  war  sailing  under  the  authority  of  their  government,  "to 
arrest  pirates  and  other  public  ofienders,"  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  may  not  approach  any  vessel  descried  at  sea,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  real  characters.  Such  a 
right  of  approach  seems  indispensable  for  the  fair  and  dis- 
creet exercise  of  their  authority ;  and  the  use  of  it  cannot  be 
justly  deemed  indicative  of  any  design  to  insult  or  injure 
those  they  approach,  or  to  impede  them  in  their  lawful  com- 
merce. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  no  ship  is,  under 
such  circumstances,  bound  to  lie  by,  or  wait  the  approach  of 
any  other  ship.  She  is  at  full  liberty  to  pursue  her  voyage, 
in  her  own  way,  and  to  use  all  necessary  precautions  to  avoid 
any  suspected  sinister  enterprise  or  hostile  attack.  Her  right 
to  the  free  use  of  the  ocean,  is  as  perfect  as  that  of  any  other 
ship.  An  entire  equality  is  presumed  to  exist.  She  has  a 
right  to  consult  her  own  safety,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
she  must  take  care  not  to  violate  the  rights  of  others. 
She  may  use  any  precautious  dictated  by  the  prudence 
or  fears  of  her  officers,  either  as  to  delay,  or  the  progress 
or  course  of  her  voyage,  but  she  is  not  at  liberty  to  inflict 
injuries  upon  other  innocent  parties,  simply  because  of  her 
conjectural  dangers.  But  if  the  vessel  thus  approached 
attempts  to  avoid  the  vessel  approaching,  or  does  not  comply 
with  her  commander's  order,  to  send  him  her  papers  for 
his  inspection,  nor  consent  to  be  visited  or  detained,  what  is 
next  to  be  done  ?  Is  force  to  be  used  ?  And  if  force  be 
used,  may  that  force  be  lawfully  repelled  ?  *  *  *  gup. 
pose  that  force  be  met  by  force,  gun  returned  for  gun,  and 
the  commander  of  the  cruiser,  or  one  of  his  seamen,  be  killed, 
what  description  of  offense  will  have  been  committed  ?  It 
may  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  commander  of  the  cruiser,  that 
he  mistook  the  vessel  for  a  vessel  of  England,  Brazil,  or  Por- 
tugal ;  but  does  this  mistake  of  his,  take  away  fix)m  the 
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A]li3rioit&  vessel  the  right  of  self-defense  ?  The  writers  of 
aathority  declare  it  to  be  a  prinoiple  of  natural  law,  that  the 
principle  of  self-defense  exists  against  an  assailant  who  mis- 
takes the  object  of  his  attack  for  another  whom  he  had  the 
right  to  assail."  He  also  discussed  the  consequences  of 
iBbdmitting  the  claim  as  a  matter  of  tigU,  for,  if  a  righij  it  had 
its  correlative  du&es^  ( WebsieTj  Dip.  and  Off.  Papers^  pp.  164| 
166,  166^  167;  Webiiet^  The  Works  of,  voL  6,  pp.  885,  886, 
888,  889;  PhiUmwre,  Oh  Int.  Ixm^  vol.  8,  §  328;  BeUoj 
Dereoho  JniernacmuU,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §10;  Lawrerhcey  VisUation 
ani  Search,  p.  61 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  InL,  lib.  1,  tit.  ^ 
cap.  7  ;   Wheai/dn,  Hist  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  706,  et  seq.) 

§  5.  The  views  of  Mr.  Webster  on  this  question  are  fully 
Sustained  by  the  best  writers  on  public  law  in  America  and 
Etirope.  Chancellor  Kent  says  most  emphatically,  that  the 
right  of  visitation  and  search  "  is  strictly  and  exclusively  a 
>Sear  right,  and  does  not  rightfully  exist  in  time  of  peace, 
unles6  conceded  by  treaty.*'  He,  however,  concedes  the 
hiffht  of  approach,  (as  described  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  in  The  Marianna  Flora,)  "  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  real  national  character  of  the  veesel 
'sailing  under  suspicious  circumstances."  With  respect  to 
the  right  of  visit  in  time  of  peace,  claimed  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Wheaton  defied  the  British  admiralty  lawyers, 
"  to  show  a  single  passage  of  any  institutional  writer  on  pub- 
lic law,  or  the  judgment  of  any  court  by  which  that  law  is 
'admitiistered,  either  in  Europe  or  America,  which  will  jus- 
tify the  exercise  of  such  a  right  on  the  high  seas  in  time  of 
p^ace.'*  *  *  *  "  The  distinction  now  set  up,  between  a  right 
of  visiiation  and  a  right  of  search,  is  nowhere  alluded  to  by 
any  public  jurist,  as  being  founded  on  the  law  of  nations. 
The  technidal  term  of  visitation  and  search,  used  by  the  English 
dvilians,  is  exactly  synonymous  with  the  droit  de  visiie  of  the 
Continental  civilians.  The  right  of  seizure  for  a  breach  of 
4ihe  revefnue  laws,  or  laws  of  trade  and  navigation,  of  a  p«- 
laicular  natioA,  is  quitedtflfetent.  The  utmost  length  to  which 
H!he  eiercise  of  this  right  dn  the  high  fiieas  has  ever  been  car- 
ried, in  res|)ect  t6  the  Vessels  of  another  nation,  has  beei^  to 
jtistify  seizing  them  within  the  territorial  juriBdiction  of  the 
Mate  against  Whose  law^  they  offertd^  and  pamiQing  them,  in 
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oaee  of  flighty  Beizing  tiiem  upon  the  ocean,  and  brining 
them  in  for  adjadication  before  the  tribunals  of  that  state. 
This,  howerer,  says  the  supreme  court  of  the  tTnited  States, 
in  the  case  of  The  Mariannd  Flora,  has  never  been  supposed 
to  draw  after  it  any  right  of  visitation  or  search.  The  party, 
in  Buch  case,  seises  at  his  peril.  If  he  establishes  the  forfei- 
ture, he  is  justified."  Mr.  Justice  Story,  delivering  the  opin- 
ion of  the  supreme  court,  in  the  case  of  The  Maritmna  Fhray 
says,  that  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  does  not  belong, 
in  time  of  peace,  to  the  public  ships  of  any  nation.  "  This 
right  is  strictly  a  belligerent  right,  allowed  by  the  general 
consent  of  ^nations  in  time  of  war,  and  limited  to  those  occa- 
sions." ^^  Upon  the  ocean,  then,  in  time  of  peace,  all  possess 
an  eutire  equality.  It  is  the  common  highway  of  all,  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  all,  and  no  one  can  vindicate  to  himself 
a  superior  exclusive  prerogative  there.  Every  ship  sails  there 
with  the  unquestionable  right  of  pursuing  her  own  lawftil 
business  without  interruption."  {JHgudme,  Dereeho  Pub,  Inty 
Kb.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  7  ;  Kent,  Oom.  m  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  168 ; 
WheaUm,  EUm.  Int.  Law,  Introduction,  by  Lawrence,  p. 
iexxiv.;  The  Mariahna  Flora,  11  Wheaton  S^.,  p.  42;  Lait^ 
rence,  VisUaiim  and  Search^  p.  61.) 

§<f.  The  older  eontinential  publicists,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Wheaton,  do  not  distinguish  between  the  right  of  visit^  and 
the  right  of  search,  but  discuss  the  general  question  under 
the  terms  visit  and  visitation,  as  a  belligerent  right,  existing 
only  in  time  of  war.  Several,  however,  who  have  written 
since  Mr.  Wheaton  made  the  statement  alluded  to,  have  dis- 
cussed the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  the  right  of  visit  in 
time  of  peace,  as  distinguished  from  the  general  right  of  visf- 
tation  and  search  in  time  of  war.  We  refer  particularly  tp 
the  recent  and  able  works  of  Mass^,  Ortolan,  Hautefeuille, 
and  Pistoye  et  Duverdy.  Mass6  says,  "  Whatever  may  be 
the  object  of  visit  in  time  of  peace,  it  is  always  an  act  Cjf 
police  which  cannot  be  exercised  by  one  nation  over  another, 
for  this  act  would  imply,  on  the  part  of  the  visitor,  a  sover- 
ignty  incompatible  with  the  reciprocal  independence  of 
nations  {peuples.y^  Ortolan  distinguishes  the  right  of  shijjis 
of  war  to  ascertain  the  nationality  of  a  merchantman^  {droit 
d^enquete  du  pamllon,)  from  the  right  of  visitation  or  search, 
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{droit  de  visite  ou  de  recherche.)    Signals,  exchange  of  words, 
suffice  with  respect  to  the  nationality  of  the  flag,  except  on 
suspicion  of  piracy,  when  all  further  proceedings  must  be 
taken  at  the  risk  of  the  man-of-war.    He  unites  with  Mr. 
Wheaton  in  declaring  that  the  right  of  visitation  or  search 
does  not  exist  except  in  time  of  war.    If  accorded  in  time  of 
peace  by  special  conventions  between  particular  states,  such 
treaty  stipulations  do  not  bind  those  who  are  not  parties  to 
them,  nor  do  they  make  it  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations. 
Hautefeuille  discusses  the  British  pretentions  at  great  length. 
He  agrees  with  Ortolan  with  respect  to  the  right  of  ships  of  war 
to  ascertain  the  nationality  of  a  merchantman  by  approach- 
ing them  and  requiring  them  to  hoist  their  flag.    But  beyond 
this  simple  fact  of  showing  colors,  he  denies  any  droit  den- 
queie  in  time  of  peace,  except  in  the  case  of  suspected  piracy, 
which  in  modern  times  very  rarely  occurs.     Even  then  the 
visiting  vessel  proceeds  at  her  peril,  for  if  her  suspicions  are 
not  verified,  she  becomes  guilty  of  an  illegal  act  toward  the 
vessel  visited.    All  three  of  these  writers  oppose  the  policy 
of  granting  this  right  in  time  of  peace  by  treaty,  as  a  meas- 
ure most  dangerous  to  maritime  commlsrce;  Hautefeuille, 
and  Ortolan  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  such  treaties  are 
not  in  general  binding  even  upon  the  subjects  of  the  states 
making  them,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  virtually  a  surren- 
der of  sovereignty.     Pistoye  et  Duverdy  regard  the  right 
of  reciprocal  visit  {droit  de  visite  riciproque)  in  time  of  peace 
for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  as  one  which  results 
only  from  special  convention  or  treaty,  and  they  refer  to  the 
treaties  between  France  and  England,  of  November  80th, 
1831,  March  22d,  1883,  May  20th,  1845;  the  convention 
between  France  and  Sweden,  and  Norway,  May  21st,  1883 
the  treaty  between  France  and  Sardinia,  December  8th,  1884 
between  France  and  the  Two  Sicilies,  February  14th,  1888 
France  and  Tuscany,  November  27th,  1887;  and  the  conven- 
tion between  France  and  Hayti,  August  9th,  1840.     We 
know  of  no  continental  writer  who  advocates  or  admits  a 
right  of  visit,  in  time  of  peace,  except  in  the  single  case  of 
vessels  suspected  of  piracy.     {Ortolan,  JXplomatie  de  la  Mer, 
liv.  8,  ch.  2,  §  15,  Hautefeuille,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  11, 
ch.  2 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  Des  Prises,  tit  1,  ch.  8,  sec.  2 ; 
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Massij  Droit  Commercial^  liv.  2,  tit.  1,  c.  2,  §  2 ;  De  Gussyy 
Droit  Maritime,  tome  2,  pp.  864,  885 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Interruxr 
Honcdy  §  168 ;  Riqudme,  Derecho  Picb.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  7.) 

§  7.  The  older  English  wi-iters,  and  English  judicial  deci 
sions,  are  directly  opposed  to  the  pretentions  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen, and  generally  agree  with  the  continental  writers  on  this 
question.  Lord  Stowell,  than  whom  no  greater  authority 
can  be  found  in  British  maritime  jurisprudence,  says:  "I 
can  find  no  authority  that  gives  a  right  to  the  interruption 
of  the  navigation  of  the  vessels  of  states  on  the  high  seas, 
except  that  which  the  rights  of  war  give  to  both  belligerents 
against  neutrals."  Again  he  says:  "No  one  can  exercise 
the  right  of  visitation  and  search  upon  the  high  seas,  except 
a  belligerent  power.  No  such  right  has  ever  been  claimed, 
nor  can  it  be  exercised  without  the  suppression,  interruption 
and  the  endangering  of  the  relations  with  and  the  lawful 
navigation  of  other  countries.  K  the  right  were  to  exist  at 
all,  it  must  be  universal  and  extend  equally  to  all  countries. 
If  I  were  to  proceed  to  consider  this  question  further,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  me  to  state  the  gigantic  mischiefs 
which  such  a  claim  is  likely  to  produce."  And,  again :  "All 
nations  being  equal,  all  have  an  equal  right  to  the  uninter- 
rupted use  of  the  ocean  for  their  navigation.  In  places 
where  no  legal  authority  exists,  where  the  subjects  of  all 
states  meet  upon  the  footing  of  entire  equality  and  inde- 
pendence, no  one  state  or  any  of  its  subjects  have  a  right  to 
assume  or  to  exercise  any  authority  over  the  subjects  of 
another."  But  some  recent  British  writers,  and  among 
them  Mr.  Phillimore,  have  attempted  to  sustain  the  views 
of  Lord  Aberdeen.  Mr.  Phillimore  has  argued  the  question 
at  considerable  length.  He  says,  "  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
right  of  visit  and  search  is  strictly  a  belligerent  right.  But  the 
right  of  visit  in  time  of  peace  for  the  purpose  of  ascertainmg 
the  naiumaUty  of  a  vessel,  is  a  part,  indeed,  but  a  very  small 
part,  of  the  belligerent  right  of  visit  and  search."  He  then 
quotes  the  words  of  Byukershoek,  "Velim  animadvertas, 
eatenus  utique  licitum  esse  amicnm  navem  sistere,  ut  non  ex 
£EJlaci 'forte  aplustri,  sed  ex  ipsis  instrumentis  in  navi  reper- 
tis  constet,  navem  amicam  esse,"  and  adds,,  "  Surely  this 
reasoning  applies  to  the  right  of  ascertaining  the  national 
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* 
character  of  a  suspected  pirate  in  time  oif  peace ;  and  it  may 

be  added,  that  it  appears  to  have  been  so  considered  by  no 
less  a  jurist  than  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent."  The  words  of  Byn- 
kershoek  are  thus  translated  by  Mr.  Dnponcean:  "But  it 
oti^ht  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  lawAil  to  detain  a  neutral 
Teesel,  iloi  ottler  to  ^oertain^  not  by  the  flag  merely,  which 
miay  Ind  frntidulently  assumed,  but  by  the  documents  them>* 
belves  which  are  on  board,  whether  she  is  really  neuiroL" 
Not  oiily  the  extract  itself,  but  the  whole  chapter,  has  refer- 
eiice  to  the  belligerent  right  to  search  neutral  vessels.  Ifot  a 
word  here  or  elsewhere  in  Bynkersho^  can  be  fotind  ia 
&Vt>i*  of  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  in  time  of  peace. 
Moi:^oVer,  Mr.  Phillimore  is  in  error  in  saying  that  such  a 
^destruction  was  put  by  Chancellor  Kent  upon  the  passage 
i^ttoted.  The  reference  is  not  made  by  Kent,  but  by  an 
^toeytator,  since  his  death.  The  tesl  of  Kent's  commentaries, 
^hr<6h  refaiaikiis  unchanged,  declares  emphatically  that,  ^Mt, 
{Ui^  rtght  of  visitation  and  search)  is  founded  upon  necessity, 
^nd  is  Biiicihf  d  war  righi^  and  does  not  rightfully  exist  in  time  of 
fekcb^  unless  conceded  by  treaty."  Moreover,  the  note  to  the 
ireeent  editions  of  his  work,  in  which  Bynkershoek  is  erro- 
neously quoted,  refers  only  to  intervisitation  in  case  of  sus- 
pfetfted  piracy^  and  even  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  lEinything 
more  is  intended  than  the  right  of  approach^  as  described  by 
ihe  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  Marianna  FlorOj  to  which 
the  note  refers.  Surely,  Mr.  Phillimore  will  not  rest  the  right 
of  visit  in  time  of  peace  upon  the  authority  of  an  anonymous 
^nd  ambiguous  note  to  Kent's  commentaries,  when  the  text 
of  the  same  work  is  so  emphatically  against  such  a  claim. 
Mr.  Phillimore  also  refers  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Webstcr*8 
aij^ment  drawn  from  the  consequences  resulting  from  the 
admission  of  the  right  of  visitation  as  enright  in  time  of  peace, 
and  pronounces  it  to  be  "extremely  weak."  Without  oom- 
mehtating  upon  the  judgment  thus  summarily  passed  upon 
lihe  soundness  of  Mr.  Webster's  reasoning,  let  fis  examine 
the  grotmds  on  which  Mr.  Phillimore  himself  bases  this  pre- 
tended right  of  visitation  in  time  of  peace.  All  the  authori- 
ties which  he  has  qu6t€d,  have  reference  only  to  the  heSigereni 
right  of  visitation  and  search,  which  is  not  disputed.  "  But," 
he  says,  "the  right  of  visit  in  time  ofpeace^  is  a  part,  indeed, 
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btit  It  vety  small  part  of  the  belligerent  right  of  visit  and 
search."    In  other  words,  the  right  of  visit  being  "but  a 
vefy  small  part  of  a  belUgereni  right,  it  may  therefore  be  exer- 
tJised  in  time  of  peace!    To  justify  the  exercise,  in  time  of 
peace,  of  ainy  part  of  a  belligerent  right,  no  matter  how  "  very 
email "  it  may  be,  will  require  something  more  than  bare 
Jateertion  5  but  Mr.  PhiUimore  has  given  no  authorities  what- 
ever in  support  of  this  new  and  singular  proposition.    It  is 
true  that  he  also  bases  this  right  upon  the  same  grounds  as 
the  right  to  visit  and  detain  pirates;  but  the  cases,  as  will  be 
Bhown  hereafter,  are  so  manifestly  different  as  to  destroy  all 
analogy  of  reasoning.    Again,  he  confounds  the  right  of  visit 
with  the  right  of  approach^  which  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Webster 
htiA  all  American  and  European  writers,  who  most  strenu- 
ously deny  the  right  of  visit  in  time  of  peace.     **  This  right  of 
mitigated  visit  in  time  of  peace,"  he  says,  "is  sometimes  deli- 
cately described  as  the  right  of  approach.    It  is  called  by  the 
French,  droit  d'enqutte  du  pavilion^  as  distinguished  from  the 
droit  de  visile  ou  de  recherche;  and  it  is  said  that  this  nationality 
of  the  flag  may  be  ascertained  by  signals  and  hailing,  and 
even  when  there  is  a  suspicion  of  piracy,  all  proceedings 
beyond  the  exchange  of  hailing  and  signals,  must  be  taken 
at  the  risk  of  the  man-of-war  who  visits.    Whether  these 
limitations  be  just  or  not,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the  visit 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  nationality  of  the  vessel, 
must  be  exercised  without  the  right  of  search,  which  is  exclu- 
sively incident  to  a  belligerent."    Mr.  Phillimore's  argument 
in  favor  of  the  right  of  visit  in  time  of  peace,  drawn  from  the 
requirement  of  international  law  that  every  vessel  must  have 
some  document  proving  her  nationality  and  identity,  is  the 
same  as  that  advanced  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  which  is 
referred  to  and  answered  in  the  foregoing  extracts  from  the 
official  letter  of  Mr.  Webster.  ( Wheatoriy  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2, 
eh.   2,  §15;   PMJUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§822-826; 
Bjfnkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  14;  Dupcnceau, 
Trandaiion,  etc.,  p.  110 ;  Kent.  Cbm.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  158 ; 
Wkeaim,  On  the  Right  of  Search,  pp.  158, 154 ;  The  Mariamta 
Mora,  11  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  48 ;  Coze,  Brief  £!xamination,  etc., 
p.  26;  Lawrence,  On  Visitation  and  Search,  pp.  79-108;  The 
Louis,  2  Bodson  B6p«,  p.  210 ;  The  San  Juan  Nepomuceno, 
1  Haggard  Bep.,  p.  265.) 
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§  8,  The  remark  of  Mr.  Phillimore,  that  the  objection  by 
the  United  States  to  the  right  to  visit  and  search  a  suspected 
slaver  bearing  the  American  flag,  applies  equally  to  the  sus- 
pected pirate  sailing  under  the  same  flag,  is  fully  answered 
by  the  American  government,  which  admits  the  right  to  visit 
and  search  any  vessel  "reasonably  suspected"  of  being 
engaged  in  piracy.  The  distinction  is  clearly  pointed  out  in 
President  Tyler's  special  message  of  February  27th,  1848,  as 
follows:  "The  attempt  to  justify  such  a  pretension  [i.  e.  the 
right  of  visit  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade] 
from  the  right  to  visit  and  detain  ships  upon  reasonable  sus- 
picion of  piracy,  would  deservedly  be  exposed  to  universal 
condemnation ;  since  it  would  be  an  attempt  to  convert  an 
established  rule  of  maritime  law,  incorporated  as  a  principle 
into  the  international  code  by  the  consent  of  all  nations,  into 
a  rule  and  principle  adopted  by  a  single  nation,  and  enforced 
only  by  its  assumed  authority.  To  seize  and  detain  a  ship 
upon  suspicion  of  piracy,  with  probable  cause,  and  in  good 
faith,  affords  no  just  ground  either  for  complaint  on  the  part 
of  the  nation  whose  flag  she  bears,  or  claim  of  indemnity  on 
the  part  of  the  owner.  The  universal  law  sanctions  and  the 
common  good  requires  the  existence  of  such  a  rule.  The 
right  under  such  circumstances^  not  only  to  visit  and  detain^  but  to 
search  a  ship,  is  a  perfect  right,  and  involves  neither  respansibUMy 
nor  indemnity.  But,  with  this  single  exception,  no  nation  has, 
in  time  of  peace,  any  authority  to  detain  the  ships  of  another 
upon  the  high  seas,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  territorial  jurisdiction.'*  The  argument  of 
President  Tyler,  it  will  be  seen,  is  founded  on  the  admitted 
fact  that  the  slave  trade,  not  being  piracy  by  the  law  of 
nations,  cannot  be  held  to  carry  with  it  the  same  liabilities 
attached  to  the  latter.  The  pirate,  as  an  enemy  of  the  human 
race,  may,  by  the  common  law  of  the  world,  be  seized  and  dis- 
posed of  by  whomsoever  taken.  Lawful  commerce  demands 
the  extinction  and  suppression  of  maritime  depredation ;  and 
hence,  in  consideration  of  this  desirable  end,  President  Tyler 
held  that  "to  seize  and  detain  a  ship  upon  suspicion  of 
piracy,  with  probable  cause  and  in  good  faith,"  adfords  no 
just  ground  for  any  reclamations  in  the  premises.  If,  then, 
by  our  laws  the  slave  trade  is  placed  in  the  same  catagoiy 
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with  the  crime  of  piracy,  why  should  it  not  be  subject  to  the 
same  liabilities?  For  the  reason  assigned  by  Presideut 
Tyler,  in  common  with  the  consenting  voice,  not  only  of 
American  statesmen,  but  of  distinguished  European  public- 
its,  that  such  an  admission  would  involve  the  theoretical 
right  of  any  maritime  power,  at  its  pleasure,  to  interpolate 
its  municipal  statutes  into  the  law  of  nations.  The  slave 
trade  is  not  piracy  by  the  common  law  of  the  world,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  treated  as  piracy  on  the  high  seas,  where  the 
sanctions  of  international  law  can  alone  assert  their  right  to 
universal  recognition.  The  British  man-of-war  which  detains 
an  American  vessel  on  suspicion  of  piracy  is  acting,  accord- 
ing to  President  Tyler's  view,  within  the  scope  of  public  law; 
but  to  assert  the  same  right  as  equally  applicable  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade  is  to  found,  on  a  municipal  statute, 
a  claim  which  is  derivable  only  from  the  common  consent  of 
all  civilized  nations.  It  would  be  giving  an  extra-territorial 
eflfect  to  a  municipal  law,  and  would  be  a  recognition  of  the 
right  once  assumed  by  Great  Britain  to  impress  her  seamen 
from  American  vessels.  It  has  been  decided  by  the  courts, 
both  of  England  and  America,  that  the  slave  trade  is  not 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  (liiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.^ 
lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  8 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  322- 
826 ;  LavrrencCy  On  Visitation  and  Search,  pp.  21,  et  seq. ;  Whea- 
ton,  Eletn.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  15 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  Traiti 
des  Prises,  t\t  1,  ch.  2;  The  Antelope,  10  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  66; 
The  Diana,  1  Dodson  Rep.,  p.  95;  The  Louis,  2  Dodson 
Rep.,  p.  238.) 

§  9.  This  discussion  between  the  governments  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
between  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Webster,  arose  out  of  the 
pretensions  of  British  cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  visit 
American  vessels  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade.  Neither  party  would  admit  the  correctness  of  the  rule 
of  international  law  contended  for  by  the  other,  but  the 
difficulty  in  the  particular  case  was  amicably  arranged  by  an 
agreement  that  each  government  should  maintain  a  specified 
naval  force  on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  prevent  the  fraudulent 
use  of  their  respective  flags.  The  discussion,  however,  proved 
that  the  ground  taken  by  the  United  States  was  sustained  by 
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reason  and  the  weight  of  authority.  Such  was  the  position 
of  this  question  until  1858,  when  the  operations  of  British 
cruisers  in  visiting  American  vessels,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  brought  about 
a  direct  issue  between  the  two  governments.  The  United 
States  regarded  such  visits  as  a  violation  of  their  flags,  and 
protested  against  the  acts  of  these  cruisers.  Before  acting 
upon  this  direct  issue  the  British  ministry  referred  the  ques- 
tion to  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  and  the  answer  to  this 
reference  was,  as  predicted  by  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  TVTieaton, 
that  no  authority  could  be  found  to  support  the  pretentions 
of  Lord  Aberdeen;  and  the  right  of  visit  in  time  of  peace, 
as  distinguished  from  the  belligerent  right  of  visitation  and 
search,  was  then  distinctly  and  unequivocally  disavowed  by 
the  British  government.  The  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  minister 
of  foreign  affairs,  announced  in  the  house  of  lords,  on  the 
26th  of  July,  1858,  that,  on  receiving  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  "  her  majesty's  government 
at  once  acted,  and  we  frankly  confessed  that  we  had  no  legal 
claim  to  the  right  of  visit  and  of  search  which  has  hitherto 
been  assumed.  Her  majesty's  government  have  therefore 
abandoned  both  these  claims."  Lord  Lyndhurst,  on  the 
same  occasion,  in  answer  to  the  charge  that  the  government 
had  surrendered  a  most  valuable  and  important  right,  said, 
"  we  have  surrendered  no  right  at  all;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
such  right  as  that  contended  for  has  ever  existed.  We  have,  my 
lords,  abandoned  that  assumption  of  right,  and,  in  doing  so, 
I  think  that  we  have  acted  justly,  prudently,  and  wisely." 
After  quoting  several  authorities,  he  continues,  "your  lord- 
ship will  perceive  that  both  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  in 
America,  the  highest  authorities  on  the  subject  have  pro- 
nounced against  any  such  supposed  right.  For  myself,  I 
may  say  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  principle  of 
law  or  of  reason  upon  which  such  a  right  could  rest."  *  *  * 
Again,  "  I  will  refer  now  only  to  the  principle  on  which  the 
question  itself  rests.  What  is  the  rule  in  respect  to  the  high 
seas,  and  to  the  navigation  on  the  high  seas  ?  All  natiana 
are  equal  on  the  high  seas.  Whether  they  be  the  moat 
powerful  or  the  weakest,  their  vessels  on  the  high  seas  are 
placed  upon  a  perfect  footing  of  equi^ity.    What  is  tbe 
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poeitioD  of  a  merchant  ship  upon  the  high  seas  ?  Why,  it  ia 
part  of  the  dominion  of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs. 
What  right  has  one  nation,  then,  to  interfere  with  another 
when  their  rights  on  the  high  seas  are  coequal  ?  What  right 
has  one  nation  to  interrupt  or  to  interfere  with  the  navigation 
of  another  nation  ?  Why,  the  principle  is  so  clear  and  so 
distinct  that  it  will  not  admit  of  the  smallest  doubt."  *  *  » 
"Having  stated  this  principle,  the  next  question  which  arises 
is  this:  How  are  those  difficulties  to  be  met  which  arise  out 
of  ftiftuds  practised  on  the  high  seas  ?  It  may  be  said  that 
the  flag  of  America  may  be  assumed  by  another  power  to 
cover  the  basest  of  purposes.  But  how  can  that  affect  the 
right?  How  can  the  conduct  of  a  third  power  affect  any 
right  existing  on  the  part  of  the  United  States?  By  owr 
treafy  with  Spain  we  have,  no  daubty  the  right  to  mit  and  search 
Spanish  vessels  with  the  view  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade. 
But  how  can  the  treaty  betweeti  Spain  and  us  affect  the 
rights  of  America  ?  Why,  common  reason  is  decisive  on 
the  subject.  Well,  but  what  othet  course  can  we  take  ?  I 
say  that  the  course  is  quite  clear  and  plain.  If  one  of  our 
cruisers  see  a  vessel  with  the  American  flag,  and  has  reason 
to  believe  it  is  assumed,  he  must  examine  and  inquire  into 
the  facts  as  well  as  he  can.  If  he  ascertains,  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment,  that  the  vessel  has  no  right  to  use  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  he  may  certainly  visit  and  examine  her  papers,  and 
if  he  finds  his  suspicions  correct,  he  may  deal  with  the  vessel 
in  a  manner  justified  by  the  particular  relation  existing 
between  England  and  that  country  to  which  the  vessel 
belongs.  America,  in  such  a  case,  would  have  no  right  to 
interfere.  The  matter  would  simply  be  one  between  an 
English  cruiser  and  the  particular  vessel  seized.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  vessel  after  all 
Was  an  American  one,  that  was  perfectly  justified  in  using 
the  flag  suspected,  our  situation  is  this,  that  we  should  imme- 
diately apologize  for  the  act  that  was  committed,  and  make 
the  most  ample  reparation  for  the  injury  that  was  committed." 
The  foregoing  remarks  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  were  adopted  by 
the  British  minister  of  foreign  affidrs  as  expressive  of  the 
opinions  of  his  government.  {Lawrence^  On  Visitation  and 
Seatthj  pp.  181,  et  seq.;  JUoniUy  Law  Beporier^  vol.  21,  p. 
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265;  London  Times^  July  27th,  1858 ;  Bevm  des  Deux  MondeSy 
July  Ist,  1858.) 

§  10.  Although  it  is  universally  conceded  that  the  vessels 
of  one  state  cannot  search  the  duly  documented  vessel  of 
another  state,  in  time  of  peace,  and  although  the  right  of 
visitation,  if  it  exists  at  all,  (and  since  its  recent  renounce- 
ment by  Great  Britain,  probably  no  respectable  power  will 
claim  that  it  does  exist,  except  in  cases  of  piracy,)  must  be 
limited,  in  time  of  peace,  to  the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  national  character  of  a  suspected  vessel,  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, the  incontestable  right  of  the  lawfully  commissioned 
cruisers  of  every  belligerent,  in  time  of  war^  to  visit  and 
search,  on  the  high  seas,  the  merchant  ships  of  every  nation, 
whatever  may  be  their  character,  cargoes,  or  destination. 
This  right  of  visitation  and  search,  in  time  of  war,  springs 
directly  from  the  right  of  maritime  capture ;  for  without  the 
former  we  must  abandon  the  latter,  or  so  extend  it  as  to 
authorize  the  indiscriminate  seizure  of  all  merchant  vessels 
that  may  be  found  upon  the  ocean ;  until  they  are  visited 
and  searched,  it  would  be  impossible  to  know  whether  or 
not  they  are  liable  to  capture,  either  from  the  ownership  of 
the  vessel,  the  nature  of  the  cargo,  or  the  character  of  the 
voyage.  It  will  be  shown  hereafter,  that  while  nearly  all  are 
agreed  as  to  the  general  right  of  visitation  and  search,  there 
is  great  diversity  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  neutral  vessel  is  liable  to  search,  and  with 
respect  to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  search  which  the  bel- 
ligerent is  authorized  to  make,  {Kent^  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol. 
1,  p.  153 ;  Duer^  OnlnsurancCj  vol.  1, p.  725 ;  WUdman^  InU  Law^ 
vol.  2,  p.  119;  Phillimore,  On  InU  Law,  vol.  3,  §  325;  Wheaton, 
JElem.  Int.  Laic,  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  29 ;  Vattelj  Droit  des  Gens,  liv. 
8,  ch.  7,  §  114 ;  Bynkershjoek,  Qmest.  Jut.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  14; 
Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  317,  321 ;  Galliani,  dei 
Doveri  de  P.  Neu.,  p.  458 ;  Lampredi,  Del  Commercio  de  Popoli 
Neu.,  p.  185 ;  KcUber,  Droit  des  Gens,  Mod.,  §  293 ;  Hubner, 
Saisie  des  Batimens  Neutres,  tome  1,  pt.  2,  p.  227 ;  Azuni,  Droit 
Maritime,  tome  2,  ch.  3,  §  4;  2%6  Anidojpe,  10  Wheaton  Rep., 
p.  66 ;  The  Anna  Maria,  2  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  327 ;  Manningy 
Law  of  Nations,  pp.  350,  et  seq. ;  Tetens,  Considerations  sur  les 
Droits,  etc.,  sec.  5,  p.  134 ;  OrioUmy  DipUymjatie  de  la  Mery  tome 
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2,  ch.  7 ;  Gardeuj  De  Diplomatiey  liv.  7,  §  12 ;  Pisioye  ei  Duverdy, 
Traits  des  Prises,  tit.  5,  ch.  1 ;  Bello,  Derecko  Intemacionalj  pt. 
2,  cap.  8,  §  10 ;  Reffter,  Droit  International^  §  168 ;  JRiquelmey 
Derecho  Pub.  InL,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  16 ;  HautefemUe,  des  Nations 
Neutres,  tit.  11,  ch.  1 ;  De  Ckssy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  8, 
§15.) 

§  11.  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the  case  of  The  Maria,  said, 
that  to  visit  and  search  merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas, 
whatever  may  be  the  ships,  the  cargoes,  or  the  destinations, 
is  the  indubitable  right  of  the  lawfully  commissioned  cruisers 
of  a  belligerent  nation,  because,  until  they  are  visited  and 
searched,  it  is  impossible  to  know  the  character  of  a  vessel 
or  its  destination.  "  This  right,"  he  says,  "  is  so  clear  in- 
principle,  that  no  man  can  deny  it  who  admits  the  right  of 
maritime  capture ;  because,  if  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  ascertain 
by  sujficient  inquiry  whether  there  is  property  that  can  legally 
be  captured,  it  is  impossible  to  capture,  *  *  *  The  right  is 
equally  clear  in  practice,  for  practice  is  uniform  and  univer- 
sal on  the  subject.  The  many  European  treaties  which  refer 
to  this  right,  refer  to  it  as  preexisting,  and  merely  regulate 
the  exercise  of  it.  All  writers  upon  the  law  of  nations  unani- 
mously acknowledge  it,  without  the  exception  of  even  Hubner 
himself,  the  great  champion  of  neutral  privileges."  {Kent, 
Cam.  on  Am-.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  154;  Wheaton,  Ekm.  Int.  Law, 
pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  29;  The  Maria,  1  Eob.  Rep.,  p.  860;  The  Louis, 
2  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  245 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Internacional,  pt.  2,  cap. 
8,  §10.) 

§  12.  The  same  view  of  this  question  is  taken  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Chancellor  Kent  says,  that  the  belligerent  right 
of  visitation  and  search  is  now  "  considered  incontrovertible ;" 
and  after  giving  a  summary  of  the  opinion  of  the  English 
high  court  of  admiralty  in  the  case  of  The  Maria,  he  adds, 
the  doctrine  of  the  English  admirality  "  has  been  recognized, 
in  its  fullest  extent,  by  the  courts  of  justice  in  this  country," 
(the  United  States.)  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Wheaton  is  equally 
decided.  "  The  right  of  visitation  and  search,"  he  says,  "of 
neutral  vessels  at  sea,  is  a  belligerent  right,  essential  to  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  capturing  enemy's  property,  contra- 
band of  war,  and  vessels  committing  a  breach  of  blockade. 
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*  *  Indeed,  it  seems  that  the  practice  of  maritime  captures 
could  not  exist  without  it  Accordingly  the  text-writers 
generally  concur  in  recognizing  the  existence  of  this  right." 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  the  case  of  The  Arma  Marh,  said 
that  "the  right  to  visit  and  detain  for  search  is  a  belligerent 
right  which  cannot  be  drawn  into  question."  Notwithstand- 
ing that  the  ship's  papers  in  this  case  were  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, the  supreme  court  held  that  the  right  to  search  the  ship 
in  order  to  examine  fully  as  to  the  character  of  her  trade, 
was  a  complete  right  The  same  court,  in  other  cases,  have 
fully  sustained  Sir  William  Scott's  opinion  with  respect  to 
the  extent  of  search  authorized  by  the  rules  of  international 
law.  {Kent^  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  154;  Wheaion, 
Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  29 ;  Webeter,  Dip.  and  Of. 
Papers,  p.  164;  Webster,  The  Works  of,  vol.  6,  pp.  839,  et  seq.; 
The  Anna  Maria,  2  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  827 ;  The  Mariana 
Flora,  11  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  42 ;  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch  Rep., 
p.  427-458.) 

§  18.  The  continental  publicists  admit  the  general  right 
of  visitation  and  search,  as  a  belligerent  right  authorized  by 
the  rules  of  international  law,  but  they  would  restrict  its  exer- 
cise within  very  narrow  limits.    Hubner  thinks  it  should  be 
limited  to  the  examination  of  the  papers  on  board,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  neutrality  of  the  vessel.     Rayneval  says  that 
it  should  be  limited  to  the  coasts  of  the  belligerents,  and  ought 
not  to  be  exercised  upon  the  high  seas,  any  fiirther  than 
may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  actual  neutrality  of  the 
vessel  visited,  because,  he  says,  a  neutral  vessel  on  the  high 
seas  has  no  other  duty  to  perform  toward  a  belligerent  than 
that  of  showing  that  she  does  not  belong  to  the  enemy,  and 
that  she  is  not  sailing  under  a  false  flag;  any  further  exami- 
nation he  deems  an  act  of  hostility.     Hautefeuille  considens 
that  the  right  of  visit  may  be  exercised  wherever  acts  of  hos- 
tility are  permitted ;  that  is,  in  the  territorial  seas  of  the  bel- 
ligerents, and  upon  the  ocean,  but  not  in  neutral  waters. 
Moreover,  that  its  object  is  not  merely  to  ascertain  the  charac- 
ter of  the  vessel,  whether  it  be  enemy  or  neutral,  but  also,  if 
the  latter,  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  not  violating  neutral 
duty,  and  thereby  rendering  itself  subject  to  capture.    He, 
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however,  limits  the  examination  to  the  papers  produced,  and 
will  permit  no  further  investigation  where  the  visiting  officer 
doubts,  or  pretends  to  doubt,  their  genuineness  or  the  truth 
of  their  statements.  To  search  for  other  papers,  to  interro- 
gate the  captain  and  crew,  or  to  investigate  the  character  of 
the  cargo,  he  deems  an  abuse  of  the  right  of  visit, — acts 
entirely  unauthorized,  and  which  neutrals  may  and  ought  to 
resist  with  force.  Lampredi,  Azuni,  and  Ortolan,  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  visit  cannot  proceed  beyond  the  examina- 
tion of  the  papers,  except  where  there  is  suspicion  of  fraud. 
Martens  and  Mass^,  though  in  some  respects  difiering  in 
their  views,  limit  the  right  of  search  to  the  single  case  where 
the  papers  are  incomplete  or  irregular.  {HautefeuilU^  Des 
Nations  Netitres,  tit.  12 ;  Raynemly  De  la  Liberii  des  Mers,  tome 

1,  chs.  1&-28 ;  SubneTy  Be  la  Saisie  de  BatimenSy  tome  1,  pt. 

2,  ch.  3 ;  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  liv.  8,  ch.  7 ;  Massif  Droit 
Commercial^  liv.  2,  tit.  2,  ch.  2 ;  Martens,  Essay  sur  ks  Arma- 
teurSy  ch.  2 ;  Azuni,  Droit  Maritime,  ch.  3,  art.  4 ;  Lampredi^ 
Commerce  des  Neutres,  §  12 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1, 
tit.  8,  §  15.) 

§  14.  The  exercise  of  this  right,  within  its  true  limits,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  implies  the  right  of  using  lawful  force,  if 
necessary,  in  its  execution,  the  same  as  in  the  execution  of  a 
civil  process  on  land.  The  right  of  search  on  the  one  side, 
implies  the  duty  of  submission  on  the  other;  and  as  the  belli- 
gerent may  lawfully  apply  his  force  to  the  neutral  property, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  character  and  destination, 
it  necessarily  follows  that  the  neutral  may  not  lawfully  resist 
the  lawful  exercise  of  the  right  of  search.  This  duty  of  the 
neutral,  says  Sir  William  Scott,  is  founded  on  the  soundest 
maxims  of  justice  and  humanity.  There  are  no  conflicting 
rights  between  nations  at  peace,  and  the  right  of  search  in 
the  belligerent  necessarily  denies  the  right  of  resistance  in 
the  neutral.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  on  the  part  of  the  neu- 
tral vessel,  its  owner,  officers,  or  crew,  to  resist  the  lawful 
search  of  a  duly  commissioned  cruiser  of  a  belligerent  power, 
is  a  violation  of  a  duty  imposed  by  the  laws  of  war,  and  incurs 
a  penalty  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  oflense.  ( Whea- 
ton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  29;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law, 
vol.  1,  p.  154;  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  7; 
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The  Maria,  I  Rob.  Bep.,  p.  84Q ;  The  Eleanor,  2  Wheat.  Bep., 
p.  846 ;  Belloy  Derecho  Jniemacimidy  pit.  2,  cap.  8,  §  10 ;  HeffUr^ 
Droit  Intematianaly  §  171 ;  Jtiquelmej  Dere4:ho  Pub.  InUy  lib.  1, 
tit  2,  cap.  14 ;  Maut^euHle,  Dea  Nations  Newtrea,  tit  11,  ch.  2.) 

§  16.  But,  althongh  it  is  the  duty  of  the  neutral  to  submit 
to  the  lawful  search  of  the  belligereut,  and  to  all  acts  that  are 
necessary  to  accomplish  that  object,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  belligerent  is  subject  to  no  restraints  in  the  exercise 
of  this  right.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  right  is  lawful,  it 
must  be  exercised  in  a  lawful  manner.  The  right  is  limited 
to  such  acts  as  are  necessaiy  to  a  thorough  examination  into 
the  real  character  of  the  vessel,  her  cargo,  and  voyage,  and 
all  acts  that  transcend  the  limits  of  this  necessity  are  unlaw- 
ful. For  any  improper  detention  of  the  vessel,  or  any  unne- 
cessary, and  therefore  unlawful,  violence  to  the  master  or 
crew,  the  belligerent  court  of  admiralty  is  pretty  certain  to 
award  AiU  compensation  in  damages ;  and  if  this  should  be 
denied  to  the  neutral,  his  own  government  may  demand  and 
enforce  the  redress  of  his  wrongs.  "Whatever,"  says  Philli- 
more,  "  may  be  the  injury  that  casually  results  to  an  iujdivi- 
dual  from  the  act  of  another,  while  pursuing  the  reasonable 
exercise  of  an  established  right,  it  is  his  misfortune.  The  law 
pronounces  it  damnum  absque  injurid,  and  the  individual  from 
whose  act  it  proceeds  is  liable  neither  at  law,  nor  in  the  forum 
of  conscience.  The  principal  right  necessarily  carries  with 
it,  also,  all  the  means  essential  to  its  exercise.  A  vessel  must 
be  pursued,  in  order  to  be  detained  for  examination.  And 
if,  in  the  pursuit,  she  has  been  in  any  way  injured,  (e.  g.,  dis- 
masted, upset,  stranded,  or  even  run  on  shore  and  lost,)  it 
would  be  an  unfortunate  case,  but  the  pursuing  vessel  would 
be  acquitted."  The  usual  mode,  adopted  by  most  of  the 
maritime  powers  of  Europe,  of  summoning  a  neutral  to 
undergo  visitation,  is  the  firing  of  a  cannon  on  the  part  of 
the  belligerent.  This  is  called  by  the  French  semcnee,  coup 
SasaurancCy  and  by  the  English,  affirmng  gun.  It  is,  undoubt* 
edly,  the  dut^  of  the  neutral  to  obey  such  a  summons,  bat 
there  is  no  positive  obligation  on  the  belligerent  to  fire  such 
an  affirming  gun,  for  its  use  is  by  no  means  universal.  More. 
over»  any  other  method,  as  hailing  by  signals,  etc.,  of  sum* 
moning  a  neutral  to  submit  to  axf  examdnation,  may  b« 
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equally  as  effective  and  binding  as  the  affirmatim  gun^  if  the 
fltimmotiB  is  actually  communicated  to,  and  understood  by, 
the  neutral.  The  means  used  are  not  essential,  but  the  &ct 
of  a  summons  actually  communicated,  is  necessary  to  acquit 
the  visiting  vessels  of  all  damages,  which  may  result  to  the 
neutral  disobeying  it.  {Ortolan^  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer^  tome  2^ 
ch*  7 ;  Duer^  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  727,  728 ;  Kenty  Com. 
on  Am,  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  166;  PhiUimore^  On  Int  Law^  vol.  8, 
§§881-838;  Heffter,  Droit  Intermtional,  §169;  HaulefeuilU, 
Des  Nations  NeutreSy  tit  11,  ch.  2 ;  The  Eleanor^  2  Wheaton 
Rep.,  p.  858;  The  Anna  Maria,  2  Wheat.  Rep.,  p.  327;  The 
Jeune  Eugenie,  2  Mason  Rep.,  p.  439 :  The  Mariana  Flora,  11 
Wheat.  R^p.,  pp.  48-66 ;  The  Nereide,  9  Craach.  Rep.,  p.  392 ; 
Bella,  Derecho  Intemacional^  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  10 ;  Riqudme,  Dere- 
cho  Pub.  Int,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  7.) 

§  16.  The  penalty  for  the  violent  contravention  of  this 
right,  is  the  confiscation  of  the  property  so  withheld  from 
visitation  and  search.  "  For  the  proof  of  this,"  says  Sir 
Wm.  Scott,  "  I  need  only  refer  to  Vattel,  one  of  the  most 
correct,  and  certainly  not  the  least  indulgent  of  modem  pro- 
fessors of  public  law."  He  then  quotes  §  114,  ch.  7,  liv.  8,  of 
Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  and  continues :  "  Vattel  is  here  to  be 
considered  not  as  a  lawyer  delivering  an  opinion,  but  as  A 
witness  asserting  a  fact — ^the  fact  that  such  is  the  existing 
practice  of  modern  Europe."  After  referring  to  other  autho* 
rities,  he  closes  his  remarks  on  this  point  with  the  following 
emphatic  declaration:  "I  stand  with  confidence  upon  all 
principles  of  reason — upon  the  distinct  authority  of  Vattel, 
—  upon  the  institutes  of  other  great  maritime  countries,  as 
well  as  those  of  our  own  country,  when  I  venture  to  lay  it 
down,  that  by  the  law  of  nations,  as  now  understood,  a  delibe- 
rate and  continued  resistance  to  search,  on  the  part  of  a 
neutral  vessel,  to  a  lawful  cruiser,  is  followed  by  the  legal 
consequence  of  confiscation."  This  penalty  is  not  averted 
by  the  orders  of  the  neutral  sovereign  to  resist  the  visitation 
and  search  of  the  belligerent  cruiser.  "  The  law  of  nations," 
says  Duer,  "  does  not  permit  the  sovereign  power  of  a  neu- 
tral state  to  interpose  its  authority  for  such  a  purpose,  so  as 
to  vary  the  legal  rights  of  the  belligerent.  *  *  *  Hence, 
the  obedience  of  the  neutral  subject  to  the  unlawful  orders  of 
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his  government,  so  fiur  from  justifying  his  conduct,  will 
impress  him  with  the  character  of  an  enemy."  The  resist- 
ance of  the  neutral  cannot,  therefore,  he  protected  hy  any 
orders  or  mstructions  from  its  own  government,  hut  the 
act  must  he  judged  of  according  to  its  own  character.  ( Wild- 
man,  Int.  Laic,  vol.  2,  pp.  122,  et  seq. ;  Duer,  On  Insurance^ 
vol.  1,  pp.  728,  729 ;  The  Maria,  1  Rob.  E^p.,  p.  861 ;  The 
jpisabe,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  408 ;  Riquelme,  Lerecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib. 
1,  tit.  2,  cap.  14 ;  Ortolan,  JDvplomaiie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  7.) 

§  17.  Nor,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  can 
the  interposition  of  the  authority  of  the  neutral  sovereign, 
by  the  presence  of  an  armed  convoy,  deprive  the  lawfully 
commissioned  cruiser  of  the  legal  right  of  visitation  and 
search.  His  language  on  this  point  is  very  clear  and  decided. 
"  Two  sovereigns,"  he  says,  "  may  unquestionably  agree,  if 
they  think  fit,  as  in  some  late  instances  they  have  agreed,  by 
special  covenant,  that  in  the  presence  of  one  of  their  armed 
ships  along  with  their  merchant  ships,  shall  be  mutually 
understood  to  imply  that  nothing  is  to  be  found  in  that  con- 
voy of  merchant  ships  inconsistent  with  amity  or  neutrality ; 
and  if  they  consent  to  accept  this  pledge,  no  third  party  has  a 
right  to  quarrel  with  it,  any  more  than  any  pledge  which  they 
may  agree  mutually  to  accept.  But  surely  no  sovereign  can 
legally  compel  the  acceptance  of  such  a  security  by  mere 
force.  The  only  security  known  to  the  law  of  nations  upon 
this  subject,  independently  of  all  special  covenant,  is  the 
right  of  personal  visitation  and  search,  to  be  exercised  by 
those  who  have  the  interest  in  making  it"  ( Wheaton,  Ulenu 
Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  29 ;  Riqudme,  Lerecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib. 
1,  tit.  2,  cap.  14  ;  HauiefeuiUe,  Les  Nations  Neutre^,  tit.  11,  ch. 
8 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  2,  ch.  22 ;  Bello,  Derecho 
Intemacional,  pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  10  ;Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p. 
729 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  869 ;  PhilUmore,  On  InL  Law, 
vol.  8,  §  838 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  124;  The  Maria, 
1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  840.) 

§18.  This  question  leads  to  an  examination  of  the  powers, 
duties,  and  exemptions  of  public  armed  vessels  on  the  high 
seas.  The  belligerent  right  of  visitation  and  search,  what- 
ever its  extent  or  limitation,  is  undoubtedly  confined  exclu- 
'sively  to  private  merchant  vessels,  and  does  not  apply  to  ships 
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of  war.  The  immunity  of  such  vessels  on  the  high  seas, 
from  the  exercise  of  any  right  of  visitation  and  search,  or  of 
any  other  belligerent  right,  has  been  uniformly  asserted  and 
conceded.  "  A  contrary  doctrine,"  says  Kent,  "  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  jurist  or  writer  on  the  law  of  nations,  or  admit- 
ted in  any  treaty,  and  every  act  to  the  contrary  has  been 
promptly  met  and  condemned."  "  A  public  vessel,"  says 
Wheaton,  "belonging  to  an  independent  sovereign,  is 
exempt  from  every  species  of  visitation  and  search,  even 
within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  another  state ;  a  fortiori^ 
must  it  be  exempt  from  the  exercise  of  belligerent  rights  on 
the  ocean,  which  belong  exclusively  to  no  one  nation." 
{Kent,  Ck>m,  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  167 ;  Wheaton^  Elem.  InU 
Law.  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  18 ;  Vatiel^  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  19, 
§  216 ;  liv.  2,  ch.  7,  §  80 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pax:.,  lib.  2, 
cap.  8,  §  18 ;  Buiherforih,  Inatiiuie,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §§  8, 19 ;  Phillir 
morcy  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  384 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations^ 
pp.  370,  et  seq. ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  7 ; 
Bdhy  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  10 ;  HautefeuHh, 
Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  11,  ch.  6.) 

§  19.  One  of  the  most  common,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
important  duties  of  public  ships  of  war,  is  the  convoy  or  pro- 
tection of  merchant  vessels  on  the  high  seas.  Can  such  con- 
voying ships  exempt  the  merchant,  vessels,  under  their  pro- 
tection, from  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  visitation  and  search, 
from  which  they  themselves  are  exempt?  If  so,  may  neutral 
vessels  place  themselves  under  such  protection,  and  lawfully 
resist  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  belligerant  cruisers,  to  sub- 
ject them  to  such  visitation  and  search  ?  In  other  words,  is 
the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Scott,  before  reterred  to,  a  true 
exposition  of  the  law  of  nations  on  this  subject  ?  If  private 
merchant  vessels,  so  convoyed,  are  exempt  from  visitation 
and  search,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  no  resistance  on  their 
part  to  an  attempt  to  visit  or  search  them,  can  draw  after  it 
any  penalty;  for  in  doing  so,  they  violate  no  duty.  This 
question  is  properly  divided  into  two  parts :  First,  the  case  of 
convoy,  by  ships  of  war,  of  private  vessels  of  the  same  state ; 
and  second,  the  case  of  convoy  of  merchant  vessels  of  other 
neutral  states.  The  discussions  of  publicists  has  been  mainly 
confined  to  the  first  class  of  cases,  although  some  have 
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claimed  that  the  oonvoyiDg  ship  extends  its  own  exemption 
to  all  neutral  merpbant  vessels  under  its  protection.  Before 
ei^amining  into  this  distinction,  we  will  give  a  brief  snmmaxy 
ot  the  various  treaties  on  the  subject  of  convoy>  and  the  opin- 
ions, of  text-writers.  {SautefeuiUcy  Dea  Nations  Neuires^  tit  11, 
ch.  3 ;  Ortolany  JJiplomatie  cU  la  Mer^  liv.  8,  eh.  7 ;  MasU, 
Droit  Commercialy  liv.  2,  ch.  2 ;  MeffieVj  Droit  Iniemationd^ 
§  170 ;  Jouffroyy  Droit  Maritime^  p.  2;  NaUy  Volkerrecht^  §§  169, 
et  seq. ;  Jacobsen^  Seerecht^  etc.,  p.  140;  Manning^  Law  qf 
Nations^  p.  S56;  De  Cussjfy  Droit  Mariiime^  liv.  2,  ch.  22; 
PoehlSy  Seerecht,  p,  532.) 

§  20.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  ancient  practice  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  neutral  convoy  on  the  exercise  of  the 
belligerent  right  of  visitation  and  search,  it  was  not  till  near 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  question 
assumed  any  considerable  importance.  In  the  war  of  1653, 
between  England  and  Holland,  Queen  Christina,  of  Sweden, 
directed  her  merchant  vessels  to  take  all  possible  advantage 
of  the  convoy  of  her  ships  of  war,  and  ordered  such  convoy* 
ing  ships  *to  resist,  even  by  force,  eveiy  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  belligerents  to  visit  the  merchant  vessels  placed  under 
their  protection.  This  ordinance,  however,  was  never  execu- 
ted, and  the  war  was  terminated  soon  after  its  publication. 
In  the  succeeding  war,  between  England  and  Spain,  Holland, 
now  a  neutral,  claimed  the  exemption  of  her  merchant  ships 
under  convoy,  and  an  English  squadron  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent itself  with  the  word  of  De  Ruyter,  that  the  vessel  under 
his  convoy  carried  nothing  belonging  to  the  king  of  Spain. 
England,  however,  refused  to  acknowlcdofe  any  such  right  of 
exemption,  and  Holland  herself,  whenever  a  belligerent, 
always  attempted  to  visit  merchant  vessels,  under  neutral 
convoy.  Even  when  a  neutral,  she  admitted  the  duty  of  the 
convoying  ships  to  exhibit  the  papers  of  the  merchant  ves- 
sel under  its  escort,  and,  if  found  to  be  irregular,  the  right  of 
the  belligerent  cruiser  to  visit  the  suspected  vessel,  and  even 
to  seize  and  conduct  it  into  port  for  trial.  Nevertheless,  she 
applauded  the  conduct  of  Captain  Deval,  in  1762,  and  of 
Admiral  De  Byland,  in  1780,  in  forcibly  resisting  the  attempt 
of  English  men-of-war  td  visit  merchant  vessels  under  their 
convoy.    None  of  the  treaties  of  1780,  alluded  to  this  ques- 
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tton,  but  the  resietanoer  of  the  Swedish  yes8el*of*waiv  The 
Wascu,  in  1781,  of  to  attempt  of  an  English  craid^  to  visit  a 
merehant  vessel  under  convoy,  revived  the  discussion,  and 
the  right  of  exemption  was  stipulated  iu  a  number  of  treaties, 
made  soon  after  by  Russia  and  Sweden,  with  other  powers, 
and  especially  in  the  convention  of  armed  neutrality,  signed 
December  4-1 6th,  1800.  But  in  the  convention  of  Jdne  17th, 
1801,  Russia  herself  conceded  the  belligerent  right  of  ships 
of  war  to  visit  merchant  vessels  under  neutral  convoy.  This 
convention  was  annulled  in  1807.  Since  the  peace  of  1815, 
European  treaties  have  generally,  except  where  England  was 
a  party,  stipulated  for  the  exemption  of  merchant  vessels, 
under  the  convoy  of  public  ships  of  the  same  state.  The 
treaties  which  the  United  States  have  made  with  foreign 
powers,  both  before  and  since  that  period,  have  generally 
provided  that  in  case  of  convoy,  the  declaration  of  the  com* 
mander  of  the  convoy,  that  the  vessels  under  his  protection 
belong  to  the  nation  whose  flag  he  carries,  and  when  bound 
to  an  enemy's  port>  that  they  have  no  contraband  goods  on 
board,  shall  be  sufficient.  Such  are  the  stipulations  contained 
in  the  treaty  with  Sweden,  of  April  8d,  1788,  with  France,  of 
September  80tfa,  1800;  with  Columbia,  made  October  8d, 
1824;  withBrazil,  made  December  12th,  1828;  with  Mexico, 
made  April  6th,  1831;  with  Chile,  made  May  16th,  1882; 
with  Peru-Bolivia,  made  November  18th,  1886 ;  with  Vene* 
zuela,  made  January  20th,  1886,  etc.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  orders  and  decrees  of  the  belligerents  in  the  On- 
mean  war,  wer6  silent  as  to  convoy ;  nor  was  it  alluded  tO'  in 
the  declaration  of  the  Paris  conference,  April  16th,  1866. 
{HduiefeuiUej  Des  Nations  NeuireSy  liv.  1,  tit  2,  eh.  14;  -Hes- 
ter, Droit  International^  §  170 ;  TTAcaton,  EUm^Ba.  Lam^  pt.  4, 
ch.  3,  §  29 ;  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  8,  pp,  188,  816,  806, 
420,488,478,493.) 

§21.  Recent  continental  publicists,  have  generally  con- 
tended that  nentral  convoy  exempts  the  convoyed  vessel  ffoiii 
visitation  and  search.  Some  hav^  stated  this  proposition 
in  general  terms,  while  others  limit  it  to  merchant  vessels 
convoyed  by  ships  of  war  of  their  own  nation,  and  put  it  on 
the  ground  that  the  declaration  of  the  commander  is  suffici- 
ent as  to  the  character  and  cargoes  of  the  vessels  of  hid  dwn 
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country  under  his  escort  and  protection.  Such  are  the  gene* 
ral  views  of"  Martens,  Rayneval,  Kliiber,  Heflfter,  Mass^  and 
Ortolan.  Eayneval,  however,  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the 
belligerent  vessel  should  inform  the  convoying  commander 
that  he  has  evidence  that  one  or  more  of  the  vessels  under 
his  escort  are  liable  to  capture  for  being  really  enemy's  ves- 
sels, or  because  they  have  on  board  contraband  goods,  des- 
tined to  an  enemy's  port,  the  commander  should  immediately 
proceed,  in  concert  with  the  belligerent  cruiser,  to  verify  the 
truth  of  these  allegations.  This  opinion  is  concurred  in  by 
Ortolan ;  but  Hautefeuille  thinks  that  such  examination,  if 
made,  should  be  by  the  neutral  officer  only,  and  that  his 
word,  as  to  the  character  of  his  convoy,  must  suffice.  This 
author  has  discussed  the  question  of  cpnvoy  at  great  length, 
and  with  marked  ability.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered, 
that  he  attempts  to  represent  what  ought  to  he  the  rule  of  inter- 
national law  on  this  subject,  rather  than  what  that  law  really 
is  at  the  present  time.  English  text- writers  have  adopted 
the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Scott,  with  respect  to  the  right  to 
visit  and  search  vessels  under  neutral  convoy,  and  the  effect 
of  such  convoy,  when  it  tended  to  impede  and  defeat  this 
belligerent  right.  Manning  denies  that  neutrals,  under  con- 
voy, can  claim,  under  the  general  law  of  nations,  to  be  exemp- 
ted from  search,  as  a  matter  of  right,  but  he  deems  it  desi- 
rable that  it  should  be  accorded  to  them  by  agreement.  The 
United  States  have  uniformly  favored  the  rule  of  exemption, 
and  have,  whenever  possible,  introduced  it  into  their  treaties 
with  other  powers.  It  must,  however,  be  stated  that  Ameri- 
can publicists  have  generally  admitted  that  the  exemption 
cannot  be  claimed  as  a  matter  of  law,  and  that  an  attempt 
in  this  way  to  impede  search  will  incur  a  penalty.  Chan- 
cellor Kent  says,  that  "the  very  act  of  sailing  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  belligerent  or  neutral  convoy,  for  the  pwrpose  of 
resisting  search^  is  a  violation  of  neutrality."  Mr.  Wheaton, 
in  his  discussion  of  the  Danish  captures  under  the  ordinance 
of  1810,  referring  to  the  English  decisions  respecting  neutral 
convoys,  says :  "  Why  was  it  that  navigating  under  the  convoy 
of  a  neutral  ship  of  war  was  deemed  a  conclusive  cause  of 
condemnation?  It  was  because  it  tended  to  impede  and 
defeat  the  belligerent  right  of  search ;  to  render  ever}'  attempt 
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to  exercise  this  lawful  right  a  contest  of  violence;  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  world,  and  to  withdraw  fronr  the  proper 
fornm  the  determination  of  such  controversies  by  forcibly 
preventing  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction."  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  in  the  case  of  The  Nereides  says:  "It  is  a  clear  maxim 
of  national  law  that  a  neutral  is  bound  to  a  perfect  imparti- 
ality as  to  all  the  belligerents.  K  he  incorporate  himself 
into  the  measures  or  policy  of  either;  if  he  become  auxil- 
iary to  the  enterprises  or  acts  of  either,  he  forfeits  his  neutral 
character, — nor  is  this  all.  In  relation  to  his  commerce  he  is 
bound  to  submit  to  the  belligerent  right  of  search,  and  he 
cannot  lawfully  adopt  any  measures  whose  direct  object  is  to 
withdraw  that  commerce  from  the  most  liberal^and  accurate 
search,  without  the  application,  on  the  part  of  the  belligerent, 
of  superior  force.  If  he  resists  this  exercise  of  lawful  rights 
or  if,  with  the  view  to  resist  it,  he  takes  the  protection  of  an 
armed  neutral  convoy,  he  is  treated  as  an  enemy,  and  his 
property  is  confiscated.  Kor  is  it  at  all  material  whether  the 
resistance  be  direct  or  constructive.  The  resistance  of  the 
convoy  is  the  resistance  of  all  the  ships  associated  under  the 
common  protection,  without  any  distinction  whether  the  con- 
voy belong  to  the  same  or  a  foreign  neutral  sovereign ;  for 
upon  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  a  neutral  is  justly  charge- 
able with  the  acts  of  the  partj^  which  he  voluntarily  adopts, 
or,  of  which  he  seeks  the  shelter  and  protection.*'  ( Wildmany 
InU  LaWy  vol.  2,  p.  124;  Kent^  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p. 
167  ;  Wheaton,  Elm..  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  82 ;  Duer,  On 
Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  731,  732;  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch.  Rep., 
p.  438;  The  Catharine  Elizabeth,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  232  j  Bay^ 
neval,  De  la  Liberti  des  Mers,  t.  1,  ch.  18 ;  Kluber,  Droit  Des 
Gens  Mod.,  §  298 ;  Massi,  Droit  Commercial,  liv.  2,  ch.  2,  sec. 
9 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  8,  ch.  7;  Heffter,  Di^oU 
International,  §  170 ;  HautcfeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  11, 
ch.  3 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  16.) 

S  22.  The  question,  whether  neutral  vessels  under  enemy's 
convoy  are  liable  to  capture  anci  condemnation,  has  been  fre- 
quently raised  and  most  elaborately  discussed.  The  lords  of 
appeal  in  England,  decided  in  the  case  of  The  Sampson,  that 
sailing  under  enemy's  convoy  was  sl  conclusive  gvound  of  con- 
demnation.    There  has  been  no  direct  decision  on  this  subject 
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by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  The  qaestien 
was  not  directly  involved  in  the  case  of  The  Nerdde^  but  Jus- 
tice Story  in  his  dissenting  opinion  said :  ^^  My  judgment  is, 
that  the  act  of  sailing  under  belligerent  convoy  is  a  violation 
of  ncutralitj,  and  the  ship  and  cargo,  if  caught  in  deUctOj  are 
justly  confiscable;  and  fnrther,  that  if  resistance  isnecessaiy, 
as  in  my  opinion  it  is  not,  to  perfect  the  offence,  still  the 
resistance  of  the  convoy  is  to  all  purposes,  the  resistance  of 
the  association/'  Chancellor  £ent  is  clear,  that  ^^the  veiy 
act  of  sailing  under  the  protection  of  a  belligerent  convoy, 
far  the  purpose  of  resisting  search,  is  a  violation  of  neutrality." 
Duer,  in  his  able  work  on  Insurance,  fully  coincides  in  liiis 
opinion.  W.heaton  limits  himself  to  a  statement  of  his  own 
arguments,  as  the  advocate  of  the  claims  of  American  mer- 
chants against  Denmark  for  condemnation,  under  the  ordi- 
nance of  1810,  for  having  made  use  of  English  convoy.  The 
strongest  point  of  his  argument  is,  that  being  found  in  com- 
pany with  an  enemy's  convoy,  even  if  presumpUvt  evidence, 
certainly  should  not  be  regarded  as  cmdusive  of  an  intention 
to  resist  the  search  of  a  duly  commissioned  belligerent  cruiser. 
'^  This  presumption,"  he  says,  ^^is  not  of  that  class  of  pre- 
sumptions called  presumptiones  juris  ei  dejure,  which  are  held 
to  be  conclusive  upon  the  party,  and  which  he  is  not  at  liberty 
to  controvert.  It  is  a  slight  presumption  only,  which  will 
yield  to  countervailing  proof.  One  of  the  proofs  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  American  negociator,  ought  to  have  been 
admitted  by  the  prize  tribunal  to  countervail  this  presump- 
tion, would  have  been  evidence  that  the  vessel  had  been  com- 
pelled to  join  the  convoy;  or  that  she  had  joined  it,  not  to 
protect  herself  from  examination  by  Danish  cruisers,  but 
against  others,  whose  notorious  conduct  and  avowed  princi- 
ples render  it  certaiu,  that  capture  by  them  would  inevitably 
be  followed  by  condemnation.  It  followed,  then,  that  the 
simple  fact  of  having  navigated  under  British  convoy  could 
be  considered  as  a  ground  of  suspicion  only,  warranting  the 
captors  in  serdiug  in  the  captured  vessel  for  further  exami- 
nation, but  not  constituting  in  itself  a  conclusive  ground  of 
confiscation."  This  argument  of  Mr.  Wheaton,  was  ably 
answered  by  the  Danish  authorities,  who  held  that  ^^  the  only 
point  60  be  established  is,  whether  the  neutral  was  wiimiar^ 
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TUkd«r  Memy's  copyoy.'*  If  bo^  cDndemxifition  must  iaevit- 
$bly  follow^  The  negotrntioo  finally  terminated  in  a  treaty 
to  pay  tile  Aniericast  cMmants,  generally y  a  fixed  sum,  eok 
Woe;  but  without  any  adraisaion  by  either  party  of  the  cor- 
];ectne39  of  the  other's  yiews  on  this  question  of  international 
law»  The  English  commentators  on  this  discussion  regard 
the  Danish  ordinance  as  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  law 
of  i)^tion&  Hautefeuille  states  the  arguments  of  both  par« 
l^ea  without  expressing  his  own  opinion.  Oi*tolan  admits 
that  the  act  of  a  neutral  navigating  under  a  conYoy  of  a  bel- 
ligerent may  be  irregular  and  even  illegal,  and  that  such  a 
convoy  cannot  always  exempt  from  search.  ^^  Mais,"  he  says, 
^' 8i  le  neutre  se  joint  en  pleine  mer  kunoxxk  plusieurs navi- 
res  de  guerre  belligenants  et  uavigue  de  conserve  avec  ces 
navires  eans  pretendre  k  acune  protection  de  leur  part,  dans 
la  seule  esp^raoee  de  pouvoir  ^chapper  pacifiquement  et  par 
la  jhite  k  la  visite,  k  la  faveur  d'  une  rencontre  et  d*  un  com-> 
bat  possible  entre  les  seuls  belligerants,  c  'est  la  de  sa  part 
une  ruse  innocento  que  ne  pent  lui  etre  imputed  k  dfelit,  et 
qui  ne  font  pas,  lielle  seule,  en  trainer  la  confiscation."  Per- 
haps the  foregoing  remarks  of  Ortolan  are  too  strongly 
expressed,  for,  in  the  very  case  ho  describes,  the  neutral  mer- 
chant vessel  uses  the  force  of  the  belligerent  convoy  to  escape 
search.  It  is  not  only  a  constructive  but  a  virtual  resistance. 
The  case,  however,  is  verj*  difterent  where  the  merchant  ves- 
sel has  left  the  convoy  prior  to  the  appearance  of,  or  attempted 
search  by  the  belligerent  cruiser;  as,  for  example,  where  the 
convoy  was  used  on  the  outward  voyage,  and  the  capture 
made  during  the  return  voyage.  This  distinction  is  forcibly 
presented  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  in  his  argument  in  favor  of  the 
American  claimants  for  indemnity  for  Danish  captures  under 
the  ordinance  of  1810.  We  know  of  no  judicial  decision 
directly  upon  this  question.  {DueTy  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p. 
780;  Ortolan^  JDiplomatie  de  la  Mer^  tome  2,  ch.  7;  Wheaton^ 
JSlem,  InL  LaWy  pt.  4,  cb.  8,  §  82;  Biquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  InLy 
lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  14 ;  Martens,  Nouveau  Becueily  tome  8,  p.  860 ; 
Mliot,  American  Diplomaik  Code,  vol.  1,  p.  468 ;  Wildmariy  Int. 
LaWy  vol.  2,  p»  126;  The  Nereide,  9  Granch.  Rep.,  p.  442; 
PhUHmorey  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §888;  Manningy  Lawof  Na- 
OmSy  p*  369.) 
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§  28.  "  The  resistance  of  a  neutral  master,"  says  Sir  Wm. 
Scott,  in  the  Qitharina  Elizabeth^  before  quoted,  "will 
undoubtedly  reach  the  property  of  the  owner ;  and  it  would, 
I  think,  extend  also  to  the  whole  property  intrusted  to  his 
care,  and  thus  fraudulently  attempted  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  operation  of  the  rights  of  war."  "  Confiscation,"  says 
Chancellor  Kent,  "  is  applied,  by  way  of  penalty,  for  resist- 
ance to  search,  to  all  vessels  without  any  discrimination  as 
to  the  national  character  of  the  vessel  or  cargo,  and  without 
separating  the  fate  of  the  cargo  from  that  of  the  ship."  Mr- 
Duer  holds  that  a  forcible  resistance  to  a  lawful  search  is  a 
distinct  and  substantial  course  of  condemnation,  and  involves 
all  the  property  under  the  charge  of  the  neutral  master;  not 
merely  that  of  his  owners,  but  of  the  shippers,  although 
between  them  and  himself  no  relation  of  principal  and  agent 
can  be  said  to  exist.  "  The  goods  may  be  wholly  innocent, 
in  their  nature,  and  from  their  destination,  and  their  true 
character,  and  that  of  the  ship,  as  neutral  may  be  undoubted, 
but  the  unlawful  resistance,  from  the  time  it  is  attempted, 
stamps  on  them  all  an  illegal  character,  and  involves  them 
all  in  its  fatal  penalty."  The  offence  being  regarded  as  of 
a  greater  criminality  and  more  dangerous  in  its  effects  than 
the  transportation  of  contraband  or  the  violation  of  a  block- 
ade, the  severity  of  the  penalty  is  the  greater.  The  forcible 
resistance  of  an  enemy  master  will  not,  in  general,  affect  neu- 
tral property  laden  on  board  an  enemy's  merchant  vessel;  for 
an  attempt  on  his  part  to  rescue  his  vessel  from  the  posses- 
sion of  the  captor,  is  nothing  more  than  the  hostile  act  of  a 
hostile  person,  who  has  a  perfect  right  to  make  such  an 
attempt.  '*If  a  neutral  master,"  says  Sir  William  Scott, 
"  attempts  a  rescue,  or  to  withdraw  himself  from  search,  he 
violates  a  duty  which  is  imposed  on  him  by  the  law  of  nations, 
to  submit  to  search,  and  to  come  in  for  inquiry  as  to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  ship  or  cargo ;  and  if  he  violates  this  obligation 
by  a  recurrence  to  force,  the  consequence  will  undoubtedly 
reach  the  property  of  his  owner,  and  it  would,  I  think,  extend 
also  to  the  whole  property  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  thus 
fraudulently  attempted  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  operation 
of  the  right  of  war.  With  an  enemy  master,  the  case  is  very 
different ;  no  duty  is  violated  by  such  an  act  on  his  part 
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bipum  auribus  teneo,  and  if  he  can  withdraw  himself  he  has  a 
right  to  do  so."  {Duer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  788 ;  Phil^ 
Umarej  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  8,  §  889 ;  Wheaiony  Mem,  Int.  Law^ 
pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §80;  The  Catharina  Elizabeth,  6  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  282;   WUdmany  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  222.) 

§  24.  The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  have  applied 
the  same  rule  to  neutral  property-  in  an  armed  enemy  vessel, 
and  in  the  case  of  The  Nereide,  decided  in  1815,  it  was  held 
that  a  neutral  had  a  right  to  charter  and  lade  his  goods  on 
board  a  belligerent  armed  merchant  ship  without  forfeiting 
his  neutral  character,  unless  he  actually  concurred  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  enemy  master's  resistance  to  capture.  This 
doctrine  was  re-affirmed  in  1818,  in  the  case  of  The  Atalanta, 
notwithstanding  the  contrary  opinion  of  Sir  Wm.  Scott  in  the 
case  of  The  Fanny,  decided  contemporaneously  with  that  of 
The  Nereide;  it  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  settled 
opinion  of  our  highest  court  on  this  question  of  international 
law.  The  reasoning  of  the  supreme  court  most  ably  sustains 
its  decision,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  arguments  in  the 
dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Story,  supported  as  it  is  by 
the  opinions  of  Kent  and  Duer,  among  American  writers, 
and  by  the  decision  of  Sir  TVm.  Scott  in  the  case  of  The  Fanny 
and  the  authority  of  English  publicists  generally.  The  ques- 
tion does  not  seem  to  have  arisen  in  the  continental  courts. 
Hautefeuille  sustains,  on  principle,  the  American  decision 
against  that  of  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  while  Ortolan  merely  states  the 
contradiction  between  the  English  and  American  decisions 
on  this  question,  without  expressing  any  opinion  of  his  own 
upon  the  particular  question  involved.  {Duer,  On  Insurance, 
vol.  1,  pp.  730,  731 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,\o].  1,  pp.  132, 
133 ;  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  388 ;  The  Fanny,  1  Dod. 
Ad.  Rep.,  p.  443;  The  Atalanta,  8  Wheatou  Rep.,  p.  409; 
Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  126;  Wheaion,  Elem.  Int.  Law, 
pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  313 ;  Hautefeuille,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  11, 
ch.  420 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  8,  ch.  7 ;  PhiU 
Umore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  841.) 

§  26.  The  acknowledged  belligerent  right  of  visitation  and 
search  draws  after  it  a  right  to  the  production  and  examina- 
tion of  the  ship's  papers.    With  respect,  however,  to  the 
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natare  and  character  of  the  papers  which  the  Dcutral  is  bound 
to  have  on  board,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  Some 
continental  writers  contend  that  the  ordinary  sea  letter  or 
passport,  is  all  that  is  required,  as  that  must  establish  the 
nationality  of  the  vessel.  If,  however,  it  has  been  agreed 
between  the  belligerent  and  neutral,  that  certain  papers  exe- 
cuted in  a  particular  form  shall  be  carried,  the  absence  of 
such  papere,  so  executed,  may  be  good  ground  of  seizure. 
But  English  and  American  writers,  as  well  as  the  decisions 
of  the  prize  courts  of  the  two  countries,  have  held,  that  the 
neutral  vessel  may  be  required  to  have  on  board,  and  to  pro* 
duce  when  visited,  such  other  documentary  evidence  as  is 
usually  carried,  and  deemed  necessary  to  establish  the  char- 
acter of  the  ship  and  its  cargo ;  and  that  the  absence  or  non- 
production  of  such  papers,  may,  or  may  not,  be  good  cause 
for  capture,  and  condemnation,  according  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case.  The  rule  is  very  clearly  stated 
by  Chancellor  Kent.  "A  neutral  is  bound,"  he  says,  "not 
only  to  submit  to  search,  but  to  have  his  vessel  duly  furnished 
with  the  genuine  documents  requisite  to  support  her  neutral 
character.  The  most  material  of  these  document  are,  the  reg- 
ister, passport  or  sea-letter,  muster-roll,  log-book,  charter- 
party,  invoice,  and  bill  of  lading.  The  want  of  some  of  these 
papers  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  against  the  ship's  neu- 
trality, yet  the  want  of  any  one  of  them  is  not  absolutely  con- 
clusive. Si  aliquid  ex  solemnibus  deficiatj  cum  equitas  pascit  subve- 
niendum  est.*'  {Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  157;  Duerj  On 
Insuravcey  vol.  1,  pp.  734, 735 ;  The  Two  Brothers^  1  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  131 ;  The  Rising  Sun,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  104 ;  Pizarro,  2  Whea- 
ton  Rep.,  p.  241 ;  The  Ann  Green,  1  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  281 ;  BellOy 
Derecho  Iniemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  11 ;  Bauiefeuille,  Dea 
Nations  Neutres,  tit.  12,  ch.  1 ;  Martens,  JEssai  sur  Us  Arma- 
teurSj  ch.  2,  §  22 ;  Massi,  Droit  Commercial,  liv,  2,  tit.  1,  ch.  2; 
Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  Des  Prises,  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  4;  De  Cussy^ 
Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit  3,  §  15.) 

§  26.  Sometimes  the  neutral  vessel  produces  the  principal 
papers  necessarj'  to  show  her  neutrality  and  the  innocent 
character  of  her  cargo,  but  conceals  others  which  might  have 
a  contrary  effect,  as,  for  example,  secret  instructions  relating 
to  her  destination  and  the  landing  of  goods,  etc.    Those  who 
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deny  the  right  of  search  beyond  the  verification  of  her  sea- 
letter,  or  manitest,  justify  such  concealment  But  English 
and  American  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  concealment  is  in 
itself  a  serious  offense  against  the  belligerent  right  of  visit 
and  search.  The  rule  of  international  law  on  this  question 
is  thus  stated  by  Chancellor  Kent:  '^The  concealment  of 
papers,"  he  says,  "  material  for  the  preservation  of  the  neu- 
tral character,  justifies  a  capture,  and  carr^'ing  into  a  port 
for  adjudication,  though  it  does  not  absolutely  require  a  con- 
demnation. It  is  good  ground  to  refuse  costs  and  damages 
on  restitution,  or  to  refuse  further  proof  to  relieve  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  case,  where  the  cause  labored  under  heavy  doubts, 
and  there  wslq  prima  facie  ground  for  condemnation  indepen- 
dent of  the  concealment.'*  {Kenty  Com,  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1, 
p.  161 ;  DueTy  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  735 ;  The  Two  BroiherSy 
1  Rob.  Kep.,  p.  131;  The  Rising  Sun^  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  104; 
The  Polb/y  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  362 ;  Belloy  Derecho  Inieniacionalj 
pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §§  10,  11 ;  Hautefeuille^  Des  Nations  Neuires, 
tit.  12,  ch.  1 ;  Pistoye  ei  Duverdyy  Des  Prises^  tit.  6.  ch.  2,  sec. 
4.) 

§  27.  The  spoliation  of  the  papers  of  a  ship,  subjected  to 
the  visitation  and  search  of  a  belligerent  cruiser,  is  a  still 
more  aggravated  circumstance  of  suspicion  than  that  of  their 
denial  or  concealment,  and,  in  most  countries,  would  be 
sufficient  to  infer  guilt  and  exclude  further  proof.  *'But  it 
does  not  in  England,"  says  Kent,  "  as  it  does  by  the  maritime 
law  of  other  countries,  create  an  absolute  presumption  juris 
ei  de  jure;  and  yet,  a  case  that  escapes  with  such  a  brand 
upon  it,  is  saved  so  as  by  fire.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  has  followed  the  less  rigorous  English  rule, 
and  held  that  the  spoliation  of  papers  was  not,  of  itself, 
sufficient  ground  for  condemnation,  and  that  it  was  a  cir- 
cumstance open  for  explanation,  for  it  may  have  arisen  from 
accident,  necessity,  or  superior  force.  If  the  explanation  be 
not  prompt  and  frank,  or  be  weak  and  futile;  if  the  cause 
labors  under  heavy  suspicions,  or  there  be  a  vehement  pre- 
sumption of  bad  faith,  or  gross  prevarication,  it  is  good  cause 
for  the  denial  of  further  proof;  and  the  condemnation  ensues 
from  defects  in  the  evidence,  which  the  party  is  not  permitted 
to  9upp\y.    The  observation  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Bernardi 
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V.  Motteaux,  was  to  the  same  effect.  By  the  Tnaritime  law 
of  all  countries,  he  said,  throwing  papers  overboard  was  con- 
sidered as  a  strong  presumption  of  enemy's  property;  but, 
in  all  his  experience,  he  had  never  known  a  condemnation 
on  that  circumstance  only/*  {Kent,  Com.  en  Am.  Jmw,  vol. 
1,  p.  158;  Duer^  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  788;  Bemardiv.  Mot- 
ieaiix,  Doug.  Rep.,  p.  581 ;  LivingsUm  v.  Gilchrist^  7  Cranch. 
Rep.,  p.  544;  The  Hunter,  1  Dodson  Rep.,  p.  480;  The 
Pizarroy  2  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  227;  The  Rising  Sun,  2  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  108;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  11; 
Pisioye  et  Duverdg,  Des  Prises,  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  6;  De  Cussy, 
Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  15.) 

§  28.  *'  The  use  of  false  papers,"  says  Mr.  Duer,  "although 
in  all  cases  morally  wrong,  is  not  in  all  cases  a  subject  of 
legal  animadveiVion  in  a  court  of  prize.  Such  a  court  has 
no  right  to  consider  the  use  of  the  papers  as  criminal,  where 
the  sole  object  is  to  evade  the  municipal  regulations  of  a 
foreign  country,  or  to  avoid  a  Capture  by  the  opposite 
belligerent.  The  falsity  is  only  noxious  where  it  certainly 
appears,  or  is  reasonably  presumed,  that  the  papers  were 
framed  with  an  express  view  to  deceive  the  belligerent  by  whom 
the  capture  is  made,  so  that,  if  admitted  as  genuine,  they  would 
operate  as  a  fraud  on  the  rights  of  the  captors.  It  is  not 
sufficient,  that  the  papers  disclose  the  most  disgusting  pre> 
parations  of  fraud  in  relation  to  a  different  voyage  or  trans- 
action. The  fraud  must  certainly,  or  probably,  relate  to  the 
voyage  or  transaction  which  is  the  immediate  subject  of 
investigation."  (Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  788;  The  Eliza 
and  Katy,  6  Rod.  Rep.,  p.  192;  The  Juffroxo  Anna,  1  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  124;  Tht  Ann  Green,  1  Gallison  Rep.,  p.  275;  The 
Sally,  1  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  401;  The  Alexander,  1  Qallis.  Rep., 
p.  536;  The  Betsey,  2  Qallis.  Rep.,  p.  884;  The  Ihrtuna,  S 
Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  245;  The  St.  Nicholas,  1  Wheaton  Rep., 
p.  417;  Blaze  v.  N.  Y.  Ins.  Co.,  1  Caines  Rep.,  p.  565;  Phoe- 
nix Ins.  Co.  V.  Pratt,  2  Binney  Rep.,  p.  308;  The  Vrouw 
Hermiva,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  168;  The  Calypso,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
154;  The  Carolina,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  75;  The  Rosalie  and  Betly, 
2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  348;  The  Nancy,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  122;  The 
Jonge  Tobias,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  829;  The  Convenientia^  4  Rob. 
Rep*,  p.  201;  The  Johanna  Thalen,  6  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  72;  Th$ 
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MdrSj  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  79;  Tlie  PhoRniXy  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  186 ; 
The  Enrom,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  9;  The  Graaff  Bernstorf,  S  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  109 ;  The  Zulema,  1  A.ct.  Rep.,  p.  14.) 

§  29.  In  the  wars  immediately  resulting  from  the  French 
revolution,  the  British  government  attempted  to  engraft  upon 
the  right  of  visitation  and  search  the  right  of  impressment  of 
seamen  by  British  cruisers  from  American  merchant  vessels. 
The  deep  feeling  of  opposition,  in  the  United  States,  to  this 
pretended  right,  as  claimed  by  England,  and  to  the  practice 
exercised  under  it,  cooperated  most  powerfully  with  other 
.causes  to  produce  the  war  of  1812  between  the  two  countries. 
The  war  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  on  the  basis 
of  the  status  quo  ante  bellurriy  leaving  the  questions  of  maritime 
law  which  led  to  the  war  still  unsettled.  It  is  not  probable, 
however,  after  the  discussions  which  have  taken  place  on  this 
subject,  that  the  British  government  will  ever  again  attempt 
to  enforce  this  alleged  right  of  impressment;  at  any  rate,  not 
from  American  merchant  vessels.  The  British  government 
seems  to  regard  the  right  of  impressment  from  neutral  mer- 
chant vessels  as  incident  to,  rather  than  as  a  part  of,  the  right 
of  search.  It  is  alleged  that,  by  the  English  law,  the  subject 
owes  a  perpetual  and  indissoluble  allegiance  to  the  crown, 
and  is  under  the  obligation,  in  all  circumstances,  and  for  his 
whole  life,  to  render  military  service  to  the  crown,  whenever 
required ;  and  that  it  is  a  legal  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of 
the  crown  to  enforce  this  obligation  of  the  subjects,  wherever 
they  may  be  found.  That,  the  right  of  search  being  conceded 
by  the  laws  of  war,  it  gives  the  right  of  examining  the  crews 
of  neutral  vessels,  and  if,  on  such  examination,  British  seamen 
be  found  among  them,  such  seamen  may  be  forcibly  taken 
from  the  neutral  vessels,  and  carried  on  board  British  cruisers. 
In  reply,  the  American  government  says  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  obligations  existing  between  the  crown  of  England 
and  its  subjects,  the  English  law  cannot  be  enforced  beyond 
the  dominions  and  jurisdiction  of  that  government;  that, 
every  merchant  vessel  on  the  high  seas  being  rightfully  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  tlie  territory  of  the  country  to  which  it 
belongs,  to  attempt  to  enforce  the  peculiar  law  of  England  oh 
board  such  vessel,  is  to  assert  and  exercise  an  extra  territorial 
authority  for  the  law  of  British  prerogative.     "  If  this  notion 
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of  perpetual  allegiance/'  says  Mr.  Webster,  <^and  the  conee- 
quent  power  of  the  prerogative^  was  the  law  oi  the  world ;  if 
it  formed  part  of  the  coDventionai  code  of  nationc^  and  was 
usually  practised,  like  the  right  of  visiting  neutral  vessels  for 
the  purpose  of  discoVeting  and  seizing  enemy  properly,  then 
imp^etement  liiight  1i)e  defended  as  a  common  right,  and 
the^  would  be  no  remedy  for  the  evil,  till  the  national  code 
iihould  b^  altered.  But  diin  is  by  no  meauB  the  case.  There 
ts  no  such  ptindple  indotporated  into  the  code  of  nations. 
The  doctrine  stands  only  as  English  law,  not  as  national  law; 
an^  English  law  cainnot  be  of  force  beyond  English  dominion. 
Whatever  duties  and  relations  that  law  creates  beftween  the 
sovereign  and  his  subjects,  can  be  enforced  and  maintained 
on'ly  within  the  realm,  or  proper  possessions,  Or  territory  of 
the  sovereign.  There  may  be  quite  as  just  a  prerogative  right 
to  the  property  of  subjects  ^  to  their  personal  services,  in 
ati  exigeticy  of  the  state;  but  no  government  thinks  of  eon- 
trolling,  by  its  own  laws,  phjiperty  of  its  subjects  fiitnated 
abroiad ;  much  lesd  does  any  government  think  of  entering 
the  territoty  of  anothei'  powef,  for  the  purpose  Of  seizing 
Btich  property,  aind  applying  it  to  its  own  uses.  Aft  laws,  the 
priei'o^atives  of  the  crown  of  England  have  no  obligationB  on 
pe'tsons  6t  property  domiciled  or  situated  abroad."  {Web- 
ster's Works,  Vol.  5,  p.  142;  vol.  6,  p.  829 ;  Webster^  Dip.  and 
Off.  Papers,  p.  9Y ;  WheUion,  Hist.  Law  of  Natims,  pp.  789, 
740;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §385;  Manning,  law  of 
NaMans,  p.  871^ 

§  80.  After  a  calm  and  dispassionate  examination  of  the 
whole  subject,  the  American  secretaiy  of  state  announces 
the  rule  which  will  be  maintained  by  his  government.  ^^  The 
American  government,"  «ays  Mr^  Webster,  "is  prepared  to 
say  that  the  practice  of  impressing  seamen  from  American 
vessels,  cannot  hereafter  be  allowed  to  take  place.  That 
f)racticeis  founded  on  principles  which  it  does  not  recognize, 
and  is  invariab^  attended  by  consequences  so  unjust,  so 
izgurioua,  and  of  such  formidable  magnitude,  as  cannot  be 
submitted  to.  In  the  early  disputes  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments on  this  so  long  contested  topic,  the  distinguished 
l^erson  to  whose  hands  were  first  committed  the  seals  of  this 
department,  declared,  that  the  simplest  rule  will  be,  that  the 
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vessel  being  American,  shall  be  evidence  that  the  seamen  on 
board  are  such !  Fifty  years  experience,  the  utter  failure  of 
many  negotiations,  and  a  carefiil  reconsideration,  now  had, 
of  the  whole  subject,  at  a  moment  when  the  passions  are 
laid,  and  no  present  interest  or  emergency  exists  to  bias  the 
judgment,  have  fully  convinced  this  government  that  this  is 
not  only  the  simplest  and  best,  but  the  only  rule,  which  can 
be  adopted  and  observed  consistently  with  the  rights  and 
honor  of  the  United  States,  and  the  security  of  their  citizens. 
That  rule  announces,  therefore,  what  will  hereafter  be  the 
principle  maintained  by  jtb^ir  goverQUiept.  In  every  regularly 
documented  American  ynerchant  vessel,  jhe  crew  who  navigate  it 
vM  find  their  protection  in,  the  fl/og  which  is  over  them"  ( Web- 
ster, to  Lord  Ashburton,  Aug,  8, 1842 ;  Wd>8iery  Dip.  and  Of. 
Papers,  p.  101 ;  Wheaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  745,  T46 ; 
Webster,  The  Works  of,  vol.  6,  p.  825.) 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


VIOLATION   OF   NEUTRAL    DUTIES. 


CONTENTS. 

{  1.  The  rights  and  duties  of  neatralitj  are  correlatiye — {2.  Violation  of  neu- 
tral dntj  bjr  a  state  —  {  3.  By  indiyiduals — g  4.  Criminal  character  of  such 
violations  —  {6.  Neutral  yessels  transporting  enemy's  goods — {6.  Opin- 
ions of  publicists  —  2  7.  Neutral  goods  in  enemy  ships — {8.  Ma  Tims  of 
"free  ships  free  goods/'  and  *' enemy  ships  enemy  goods" — {9.  These 
maxims  in  the  U.S. —  2  10.  Treaties  and  ordinances — {11.  France  and 
England  in  1864—2^2-  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856—213-  ^^^  of  eri- 
dencewith  respect  to  neutral  goods  in  enemy  ships — \1A,  Neutral  ships 
under  enemy's  flag  and  pass — \lb.  Neutral  goods  in  such  vessel — \\^, 
Neutral  vessel  in  enemy's  service  —  2  l^*  Transporting  military  persons — 
i  18.  Conveying  enemy's  dispatches — 2 1^*  Engaging  in  enemy's  commerce 
exclusively  national — 2  2^*  'SLxsXt  of  1756  and  rale  of  1793 — 2  ^^t  Distinc- 
tion between  them — 2  2^-  Application  of  the  rule  of  1793,  to  continuity 
of  voyage  —  \2Z,  Effect  on  American  commerce — \2A,  General  result  of 
discussions — 2^^-  Views  of  American  government — 2^^*  Change  of 
British  colonial  policy. 

§  1.  Any  act  of  positive  hostility  on  the  part  of  a  neutral 
state  toward  one  of  the  belligerents  in  a  war,  is  deemed  a 
breach  of  neutrality,  and  makes  such  state  a  party  in  the  war. 
The  rights  and  duties  of  neutrality  are  correlative,  and  the 
former  cannot  be  claimed,  unless  the  latter  are  faithfully  per- 
formed. If  the  neutral  state  fail  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of 
neutrality,  it  cannot  claim  the  privileges  and  exemptions  inci- 
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dent  to  that  condition.  The  rale  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
citizens  and  subjects  of  a  neutral  state.  So  long  as  they 
faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  neutrality,  they  are  entitled 
to  the  rights  and  immunities  of  that  condition.  But  for 
eveiy  violation  of  neutral  duties,  they  are  liable  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  being  treated  in  their  persons  or  property  as  public 
enemies  of  the  ofiended  belligerent.  {Kent^  Com.  on  Am. 
Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  115-117 ;  Whmion,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch. 
8,  §  1 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  7,  §  104 ;  BeUo,  Dere- 
cho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  7 ;  Riquehne.,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib. 
1,  tit.  1,  cap.  11 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Mantime,  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  9.) 

§  2.  Having  already  discussed  the  mutual  duties  of  states, 
in  times  of  peace,  it  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  make  any 
extended  argument  to  enforce  those  duties  on  thepart  of  the 
neutral  state  toward  other  states  with  which  it  remains  at 
peace,  while  they  are  carrying  on  hostilities  toward  each 
other.  Its  duty  is  that  of  entire  impartiality,  as  well  as  neu- 
trality. "  Should  a  neutral  government,  without  cause  or 
provocation,  complaint  or  warning,  attack  the  possessions,  or 
capture  the  ships  of  a  belligerent  power,  all  would  denounce 
the  aggression  as  a  flagrant  outrage  on  the  laws  of  justice  as 
well  as  of  humanity ;  yet  it  is  precisely  this  violation  of  jus- 
tice, although  in  a  milder  form,  that  a  neutral  government  is 
guilty,  that,  while  it  affects  to  maintain  the  relations  of  friend- 
ship with  contending  belligerent  powers,  furnishes  to  one 
effectual  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  by  a  supply  of 
ships,  or  arms,  or  munitions  of  war.  With  whatever  pre- 
text the  government  may  veil  its  conduct,  its  acts  are  those 
of  unprovoked  and  causeless,  and,  therefore,  unjust  hostility." 
A  violation  of  neutrality  is  not  limited  to  acts  of  positive 
hostility.  If  the  neutral  state  assist  one  of  the  belligerents; 
if  it  grant  favors  to  one  to  the  detriment  of  the  others ;  if  it 
neglect  or  refuse  to  maintain  the  inviolability  of  its  territory; 
or  if  it  fail  to  restrain  its  own  citizens  and  subjects  from  over- 
stepping the  just  bounds  of  neutrality,  as  defined  and  estab- 
lished by  the  law  of  nations, —  it  violates  its  duties  toward 
the  belligerent  who  is  injured  by  such  act  or  neglect,  and  is 
justly  chargeable  with  hostility.  Such  conduct  furiiishes 
good  cause  for  complaint,  and,  if  persisted  in,  may  become 
just  cause  of  war.     Sir  "Wm.  Scott  very  justly  remarked  that 
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there  are  ho  t&njticixhg  rights  between  hatwris  di  peace;  wHicli 
remark  may  be  applied,  with  trutt,  to  every  case  of  a  viola- 
tion of  neutral  dnfy.  {BeUoy  Derecho  IrUernaiionaly  pt.  2,  cap. 
t,  §§  1-8 ;  Dwer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  581,  754 ;  Barrat  v. 
Wi^e,  S  Barn,  arid  Cres^.  Rep.,  p.  712 ;  Nayhr  v.  Taylot,  6  Bam. 
arid  Ores*,  ttep.,  p.  ti5 ;  Medeiro3  v.  ffUly  8  Bing.  Rep.,  p.  231 ; 
The  Maria,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  §60,  861 ;  FUkiny  Gvil  and  Pot 
JBxst.  of  If.  8.y  vol.  1,  ch.  10.) 

§  Si  But  while  the  law  of  nations  holds  the  government  of 
the  neutral  state  responsible  for  any  act  of  positive  hostility 
committed  by  its  officers,  or,  in  most  cases,  by  its  citizens  and 
Butjects,  it  is  not  in  general  held  responsible  for  ordinary 
violations  of  neutral  duty,  (not  in  themselves  of  positive  hos- 
tility,) by  such  citizens  or  subjects.  The  law  in  such  cases 
imposes  the  duty  upori  the  individual,  and  if  it  be  violated, 
the  penalty  is  imposed  and  enforced  upon  the  individual,  by 
tiie  capture  and  confiscation  of  his  property.  Thus,  the  neu- 
tral state  is  not  bound  to  restrain  its  subjects  from  engaging 
in  contraband  trade,  or  from  violating  the  right  of  visitation 
and  searcii,  or  the  law  of  sieges  and  blockades;  the  law 
imposes  upon  tlie  individual  the  duty  of  abstaining  from 
such  illegal  acts,  and,  if  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  duty,  he 
is  tbe  one  to  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  the  offence,  ifor 
do  the  courts  of  a  neutral  country,  as  a  general  rule, 
enforce  penalties  for  violations  of  neutral  duty.  As  before 
remarked,  there  are  certain  obligations  of  neutralty,  such  as 
abstaining  from  acts  of  positive  hostility,  which  the  neutral 
state  is  bound  to  enforce  with  respect  to  its  subjects ;  its  own 
municipal  laws  in  reliettion  to  such  matters,  are,  of  course, 
administered  \)j  its  own  tribunals.  But  such  courts  do  not 
enforce  penalties  for  carrying  contraband  of  war,  for  a  breach 
of  blockade,  or  for  violating  the  belligerent  right  of  visita- 
tation  and  search.  All  such  cases  are  left  to  be  adjusted  by 
the  ]^rize  tribunals  of  the  belligerents.  (Duer,  On  Insurancey 
vol.  1,  p.  749;  Webster,  Dip.  and  Off.  Papers,  pp.  809,  810; 
Lee,  Opinions  tf.  8.  AWys  Genl.,  vol.  1,  p.  61  ^  Belh,  JDerecho 
Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  7;  titter,  Droit  tntemational,  §§  148, 
172 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,ch.  6 ;  De  Cussy, 
JOroit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit  8,  §S  8, 9.) 
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§  4.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  principle  whicli  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  rales  of  international  law  relating  to  this 
subject,  that  the  violation  of  neutral  duties  is  neither  inno- 
cent nor  lawftil.  It  is  not  simply  the  penalty  incurred  by 
such  violation  that  makes  it  wrong,  as  some  have  asserted ; 
nor  is  it  correct  to  say  that,  if  the  neutral  merchant  is  willing 
to  incur  the  risk  of  capture  and  condemnation,  he  may 
engage,  with  entire  security  of  conscience,  in  a  trade  for- 
bidden by  the  law  of  nations.  The  act  is  wrong  In  itself, 
and  the  penalty  results  from  his  violation  of  moral  duly,  as 
well  as  of  law.  The  duties  imposed  upon  the  citizens  and 
subjects  flow  from  exactiy  the  same  principle  as  those  which 
attach  to  the  government  of  neutral  state.  "Where  he  sup- 
plies to  the  enemy,"  says  Duer,  "munitions  or  other  articles 
contraband  of  war,  or  relieves  with  provisions,  or  otherwise, 
a  blockaded  port,  although  his  motives  may  be  difPerent,  his 
moral  delinquency  is  precisely  the  same.  By  these  acts  he 
makes  himself  personally  a  party  to  a  war,  in  which,  as  a 
neutral,  he  had  no  right  to  engage,  and  his  property  is  justiy 
treated  as  that  of  an  enemy."  "It  appears,  from  recent 
decisions  in  the  courts  of  common  law  in  England,  that  the 
doctrine  I  have  stated,  has  been  there  explicitiy  recognized.'* 
{DueVy  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  764,  755,  772-776 ;  Sarrett 
V.  Wwe,  9  Bam.  and  Cress.  Rep.,  p.  712 ;  Naylar  v.  Taylor^ 
9  B.  and  Cress.  Rep.,  p.  716;  Medeiros  v.  HUl^  8  Bing.  Rep., 
p.  281 ;  Tht  Shepherdess^  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  264 ;  Pisioye  et  Du- 
wrrfy,  Traiti  des  Prises^  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  8 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int. J  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  14 ;  HeffUr^  Droit  JbiiernatioruUy 
S  148 ;  MautefeuiUey  Des  Nations  NeutreSy  tit  16.) 

§  6.  The  first  question  which  presents  itself  for  considerii* 
tion,  as  connected  with  neutral  duties,  is  the  tn^nsportfktipji 
of  goods  of  an  enemy  in  a  neutral  vessel.  "Whatever  may 
be  the  true  original  libstract  principle  of  natural  law  on  this 
subject,"  says  Mr.  Wheaton,  "it  is  undeniable  that  the  con- 
stant usage  and  practice  of  belligerent  nations,  from  the 
earliest  times,  have  subjected  enemy's  gopds,  in  neutral  ves- 
sels, to  capture  and  condemnation  as  prizes  of  war.  This  con- 
stant and  universal  usage,  has  only  been  interrupted  by  treaty 
stipulations,  forming  a  temporary  conventional  law  between 
the  parties  to  such  stipulations.    The  regulations  and  prac- 
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tice  of  certain  maritime  nations,  at  different  periods,  bave  not 
only  considered  the  goods  of  an  enemy  laden  in  the  ships  of 
a  friend,  liable  to  capture,  but  have  doomed  to  confiscation 
the  neutral  vessel,  on  board  of  which  these  goods  were  laden. 
This  practice  has  been  sought  to  be  justified  upon  a  supposed 
analogy  with  that  provision  of  the  Roman  law,  which 
involved  the  vehicle  of  prohibited  commodities  in  the  con- 
fiscation pronounced  against  the  prohibited  goods  themselves. 
Thus,  by  the  marine  ordinance  of  Louis  XIV.,  of  1681,  all 
vessels  laden  with  enemy's  goods  are  declared  lawful  prizes 
of  war.  The  contrary  rule  had  been  adopted  by  the  preced- 
ing prize  ordinances  of  France,  and  was  again  revived  by 
the  rfeglement  of  1744,  by  which  it  was  declared,  that  in  case 
there  should  be  found  on  board  of  neutral  vessels,  of  whatever 
nation,  goods  or  effects  belonging  to  his  Majesty's  enemies, 
the  goods  or  efiects  shall  be  good  prize,  and  the  vessel  shall 
be  restored.  Valin,  in  his  commentary  upon  the  ordinance, 
admits  that  the  more  rigid  rule,  which  continued  to  prevail 
in  the  French  prize  tribunals  from  1681  to  1744,  was  pecu- 
liar to  the  jurisprudence  of  France  and  Spain ;  but  that  the 
usage  of  other  nations  was  only  to  confiscate  the  goods  of  the 
enemy."  The  concurring  testimony  of  text-writers  is,  that 
by  the  usage  of  the  world,  neutral  vessels  are  not  liable  to  con- 
demnation for  carrying  enemy  goods,  whatever  rule  maybe 
adopted  or  enforced  with  respect  to  the  condemnation  of  the 
goods  themselves.  The  transportation  of  enemy's  goods  in 
a  neutral  vessel,  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded,  in  general, 
as  a  violation  of  any  neutral  duty,  or  as  an  act  subject  to  any 
punishment.  (Wheaion,  Elem,  Int.  Law,  pt. 4,  ch.  3,  §§  19, 
20;  Wheaton,  Hist.  Laxo  of  Nations,  ^y.  111-119,  200-206; 
Albericus  GentUis,  Hisp.  Advoc,  lib.  1,  cap.  27;  Valin,  Cow. 
SurrOrd.,  My.  3,  tit.  9.) 

§.  6.  The  rule  of  international  law,  as  stated  above  by  Mr. 
"Wheaton,  with  respect  to  enemy  goods  in  neutral  vessels,  is 
sustained  by  English  and  American  text-writers,  and  by  the 
older  continental  publicists,  as  Bynkershoek,  Heineccius, 
Cocceius,  Vattel,  Lampredi,  Azuni,  etc.,  while  Hnbner,  Klu- 
ber,  Rayneval,  Jouftroy,  Mass6,  Ortolan,  and  Hautefeuille, 
have  not  only  attacked  its  principles,  but  have  denied  its  cor- 
rectness as  a  rule  of  law.    Hautefeuille  has  discussed  the 
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question  at  great  lengthy  and  witli  marked  ability.  His  con- 
elusions  are :  "  Ist,  That  neutrals  may  freely  transport,  in 
neutral  vessels,  the  goods  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  except 
contraband  of  war;  2d,  That  belligerents  have  not,  in  any 
case,  the  right  to  seize  the  property  of  their  enemy  in  neutral 
vessels ;  in  a  word,  that  free  ships  make  free  the  merchandize 
which  they  carry ^  whatever  may  he  the  ownership.'*  ( WheatoUj 
Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §§  19,  20 ;  WUdman,  Int.  Law, 
vol.  2,  p.  136 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  208-280 ;  Azuni, 
Droit  Maritime,  tome  2,  ch.  3;  Lampredi,  Du  Commerce,  etc., 
pt.  1,  §  10 ;  Coccdus,  De  Jure  Belli,  in  Amicos ;  Vatiel,  Droit 
des  Gens^  liv.  3,  ch.  7,  §115;  Heineccius,  De  Navium,  etc., 
com.  2,  §§  8,  9;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Piib.,  lib.  1, 
cap.  4;  Hubner,  Saisie  des  Batimens,  tome  1,  pt.  2,  ch.  2; 
Iiayne}:al,  De  la  Liberti  des  Mers,  tome  1,  ch.  16;  Jouffroy, 
Droit  Maritime,  pp.  188,  et  seq.;  Massi,  Droit  Commercial, 
liv.  2,  tit.  1,  ch.  2,  sec.  2 ;  Ortolan,  Diplomatic  de  la  Mer,  liv. 
3,  ch.  6 ;  HautefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  10 ;  Heffter, 
Droit  International,  §  162 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1, 
tit.  3,  §  10 ;  Nau,  Volkerseerecht,  §  130 ;  Loccenius,  de  Jure 
Maritimo,  lib.  2,  cap.  4,  §  12 ;  Zouch,  Juris  et  Juridici  Fecialis, 
p.  2,  §  8 ;  MoUoy,  de  Jure  Maritimo,  b.  1,  c.  1,  §  18 ;  Bello 
Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  1 ;  Riquelme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  14 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv. 
1,  tit.  3,  §  10 ;  jMfnpredi,  Commerce  des  Neutres,  pt.  1,  §  10.) 

§  7.  Another  question,  usually  discussed  in  connection  with 
the  carrying  of  enemy's  goods  in  neutral  ships,  is  that  of 
transporting  neutral  goods  in  enemy's  ship.  On  this  question, 
we  quote  some  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Wheaton,  who  has  dis- 
cussed these  questions  at  considerable  length,  and  with 
marked  ability.  "  Although,"  he  says  "  by  the  general  usage 
of  nations,  independently  of  treaty  stipulations,  the  goods 
of  an  enemy,  found  on  board  the  ships  of  a  friend,  are  liable 
to  capture  and  condemnation,  yet  the  converse  rule,  which 
subjects  to  confiscation  the  goods  of  a  friend  on  board  the 
vessels  of  an  enemy,  is  manifestly  contrary  to  reason  and  jus- 
tice. It  may,  indeed,  afford,  as  Grotius  has  stated,  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  goods  are  enemy's  property ;  but  it  is  such 
a  presumption  as  will  readily  yield  to  contrary  proof,  and  not 
of  that  class  of  presumptions  which  the  civilians  call  presump- 
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tiones  juris  et  dejurCy  and  which  are  conclusive  upon  the  party. 
But,  however  unreasonable  and  unjust  this  maxim  maj  be, 
it  has  been  incorporated  into  the  prize  codes  of  certain 
nations,  and  enforced  bj  them  at  different  periods."  The 
rule  cannot  be  defended  on  sound  principles,  and  is  now 
admitted  only  when  established  by  special  compact,  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  converse  maxim,  that  free  ships  make  free 
goods.  This  relaxation  of  belligerent  pretentions  may  be 
fairly  coupled  with  a  correspondent  concession  by  the  neu- 
tral, that  enemy  ships  should  make  enemy  goods.  ( Wheaicn, 
JSlem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  21 ;  The  Aialanta,  8  Wheaton 
Rep.,  p.  409;  The  London  Packet,  5  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  182; 
The  Amiable  Isabella,  6  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  1 ;  Ortolan^  Diplo- 
matie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  5 ;  Garden,  De  Diplomatie,  liv.  7, 
§§  7,  8 ;  Belh,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  2 ;  Seff- 
ter,  Droit  International,  §§168,  164;  Riquebne,  Dereeho  Pub. 
Int.,  lib,  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  14;  Lampredi,  Cornmerce  des  NeuireSj 
pt.l,§ll.) 

§  8.  The  same  author  then  proceeds  to  show  that  these  two 
maxims  are  not  only  not  inseparable,  but  have  no  natural 
connection.  "  The  primitive  law,"  he  says,  ^independently 
of  international  compact,  rests  on  the  simple  principle,  that 
war  gives  a  right  to  capture  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  but  gives 
no  right  to  capture  the  goods  of  a  friend.  The  right  to  cap- 
ture an  enemy's  property  has  no  limit  but  of  the  place  where 
the  goods  are  found,  which,  if  neutral,  will  protect  them  fipom 
capture.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  neutral  vessel  on  the 
high  seas  is  not  such  a  place.  The  exemption  of  neutral  pro- 
perty from  capture  has  no  other  exceptions  than  those  arising 
from  the  carrying  of  contraband,  breach  of  blockade,  and 
other  analagous  cases,  where  the  conduct  of  the  neutral  ^ves 
to  the  belligerent  a  right  to  treat  his  property  as  enemy's 
property.  The  neutral  flag  constitutes  no  protection  to  an 
enemy's  property,  and  the  belligerent  flag  communicates  no 
hostile  character  to  neutral  property.  States  have  changed 
this  simple  and  neutral  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  by 
mutual  compact,  in  whole  or  in  part<,  according  as  they 
believed  it  to  be  for  their  interest;  but  the  one  maxim,  that 
free  ships  make  free  goods,  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  con- 
verse proposition,  that  enemy  ships  make  enemy  goods.    The 
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dti]|[mliitioti  that  neiutral  bottoms  etliall  m&ke  ti^utral  goods, 
is  ft  concession  ffiftde  by  the  belUgefent  to  the  neutral,  and 
gives  fo  the  neuttal  a  capacity  not  giren  to  it  by  the  primi- 
tive latv  of  nations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stipulation  sub- 
jecting neutral  property,  fotittd  in  the  vessel  of  an  enemy,  to 
con:dscation  fts  pH^e  of  wat^  id  a  concession  made  by  the  neu- 
tral to  the  belligerent,  and  takes  from  the  neutral  a  privilege 
he  possessed  under  the  preexisting  law  of  nations ;  but  neither 
reason  nor  usage  renders  the  two  concessions  so  indissoluble, 
that  the  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other.  It  was  upon 
the^e  grounds  that  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
determined  that  the  treaty  of  1796,  between  them  and  Spain, 
which  stipulates  that  free  ships  shall  make  free  goods,  did 
hot  necessarily  imply  the  converse  proposition  that  enemy 
ships  make  enemy  goods,  the  treaty  being  silent  as  to  the 
latter ;  and  consequently  that  the  goods  of  a  Spanish  subject 
found  on  board  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  of  the  United  States^ 
were  not  liable  to  confiscation  as  pri^e  of  war."  {Keniy  Com, 
on  Am.  Lawy  vol.  1,  pp.  126-181 }  TFAm^n,  Elem.  Int.  Law^ 
pt  4,  ch.  8,  §22  J  The  Neri^de,  9  Cranch  Rep.,  p.  888;  Orto- 
kaij  IKploTnatie  de  la  Mer^  tome  2,  ch.  5 ;  Garden^  De  DipUh 
matie^  liv.  7,  §§  7,  8  5  BdlOy  DerecJto  Intemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  8, 
§2;  Heffler, Droit Iniematimal,^  168^  164;  Mquelme^ Deretho 
Pub.  ItU.<,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  14;  JSautefemlle^  Des  Naticm  Nea^ 
tresy  tit.  16 ;  PoehU^  SeerechL,  eic.j  b.  4,  §  618 ;  Pando^  Derecho 
Pub.  Ini.f  pv  472,  et  seq. ;  Kaltenbiym,  Seerecht^  etc.^  §  284 ;  De 
Oussy,  DroU  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  10.) 

§  9.  Although  the  United  States,  by  their  judicial  tribunals 
and  executive  department,  have  recognized  the  right  of  cap- 
turing  enemy^s  goods  in  neutral  vessels,  as  a  subsisting  right 
under  the  law  of  nations,  independently  of  conventional 
itrrangements,  they  have  always  endeavored  to  incorporate 
the  privilege  of  free  skipsy  free  goods^  in  their  treaties,  and 
advocated  its  adoption  as  a  rule  of  international  jurisprudence. 
It  was  incorporated  in  their  treaties  with  France  in  1778  and 
1800,  with  the  United  Provinces  in  1782,  with  Sweden  in 
1788, 1816,  and  1827,  with  Prussia  in  1785  and  1828,  and 
with  Spain  ih  1795 ;  this  last  was  modified  in  1819,  to  the 
effect  that  the  flag  of  the  neutral  should  cover  the  property 
of  the  enemy  only  when  his  own  government  recognized  the 
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principle.  The  rale,  thus  modifie<J,  was  applied  to  their 
treaties  with  Columbia  in  1824,  with  Brazil  in  1828,  with 
Chili  in  1832,  with  Mexico  in  1831,  etc.,  etc.  In  no  case  have 
they  concluded  any  treaty  sustaining  a  different  principle, 
except  that  of  1794,  with  England.  They  have  invariably 
opposed  the  rule  that  enemr/  ships  make  enemy  goods^  and  their 
supreme  court,  as  has  already  been  stated,  refused  to  admit 
it,  even  against  a  neutral  whose  law  of  prize  would  subject 
the  property  of  American  citizens  to  condemnation,  when 
found  on  board  the  vessels  of  her  enemy.  {Wheaton,  JElem. 
Int.  LaWj  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  22 ;  The  Nereides  9  Cranch  Rep.,  p. 
388 ;  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  8,  pp.  262,  312,  893,  437, 
472,  490 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  2 ;  Heff- 
ier.  Droit  International^  §  164 ;  De  Cussyy  Droit  Maritime,  liv. 
1,  tit.  3,  §10.) 

§  10.  Prior  to  the  war  between  the  Allies  and  Russia,  1854, 
and  the  congress  of  Paris,  1856,  the  conventional  law  with 
respect  to  these  two  maxims  has  varied  at  different  periods, 
according  to  the  fluctuating  policy  and  interests  of  the  differ- 
ent maritime  powers  of  Europe.  It  has  been  much  more 
flexible  than  the  consuetudinary  law,  but  there  has  been  a 
decided  preponderance  of  modern  treaties  in  favor  of  the 
maxim  of  free  ships  free  goods,  sometimes  connected  with  that 
of  enemy  ships  enemy  goods,  although  the  constant  tendency  has 
been  to  exclude  the  latter.  France  is  almost  the  only  gov- 
ernment which  has  maintained  that  tlie  goods  of  a  fnend 
laden  on  board  of  the  ships  of  an  enemy  are  good  and  law- 
ful prize.  This  principle  was  incorporated  into  the  French 
ordinances  of  1538,  1543  and  1584.  The  contrary  was  pro- 
vided in  the  declaration  of  1650,  but  the  former  rule  was 
reestablished  in  1681.  In  the  numerous  French  ordinances 
and  treaties  after  that  period,  France  generally  contended  for 
the  same  principle,  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  without, 
the  converse  maxim  of  free  ships  free  goods.  In  her  earlier 
treaties,  England  adopted  this  last  maxim,  although  she  has 
since  most  strenuously  opposed  it,  and  her  tribunals  have 
uniformly  condemned  all  enemy  goods  in  neutral  vessels, 
while  neutral  goods  in  enemy  vessels  have,  as  a  general  rule, 
been  exempted  from  confiscation.  While  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  have  adopted  the  same  principle  as  the  rule  of 
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international  law,  they  have  generally,  both  in  their  ordi- 
nances and  treaties,  shown  a  willingness  to  adopt  the  maxim 
of  free  ships  free  goods,  {Manning^  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  240, 
et  seq, ;  Wheaton,  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  23;  Flassan, 
de  la  Diplomatie,  tome  2,  pt.  226 ;  tome  8,  p.  451 ;  tome  7,  pp. 
183,  273;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  3,  §  10 ;  Diimoni, 
Corps  Diplomaiiquey  tome  6,  pt.  1,  p.  342;  Schoell,  Hist,  de 
Traitis  de  Paz,  tome  2,  pp.  108, 121,  etc.;  HautefeuilU,  Des 
Nations  Neuires,  tome  3,  p.  270 ;  Martens,  RecuU  de  Traitis, 
tome  6,  p.  630;  Ortolan,  Dip.  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  5 ;  The 
CXiade  de  Lishoa,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  358;  The  Erstem,  2  Dallas 
Rep.,  p.  34 ;  The  Mariana,  5  Rob.  Rep,,  p.  28;  Heffter,  Droit 
Intematimal,  §§  163,  164.) 

§  11.  At  the  beginning  of  the  recent  war  between  the  Allies 
and  Russia,  the  different  constructions  put  upon  the  law  of 
nations  by  England  and  Prance,  with  respect  to  the  maxims 
oifree  ships  free  goods,  and  enemy  ships  enemy  goods,  threatened 
to  aggravate  the  difficulties  to  which  war  always  subjects 
neutral  commerce.  Neutral  property,  which  England  would 
not  condem  for  being  found  in  an  enemy's  vessel,  would  be 
good  prize  to  the  French  cruiser;  whife  the  neutral  ship, 
whose  flag  would  protect,  against  France,  enemy's  property 
on  board,  might  be  sent  by  an  English  cruiser  into  an  English 
port,  her  voyage  broken  up,  and  her  cargo  condemned,  with 
no  allowance  for  freight  or  damages.  A  compromise  of 
principles  was  tlierefore  necessary  to  the  cooperation  of  their 
navies.  A  declaration  was  accordingly  agreed  upon  by  the 
two  powers,  in  April,  1854,  "  waiving  the  right  of  seizing 
enemy's  property  laden  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  unless  it 
be  contraband  of  war,"  and  of  "  confiscating  neutral  pro- 
perty, not  being  contraband  of  war,  found  on  board  enemy's 
ships."  The  obnoxious  pretentions  of  England  were  thus 
abandoned,  as  a  consideration  for  obtaining  from  France 
additional  concessions  on  herpart.  Nevertheless,  the  arrange- 
ment was,  upon  its  face,  only  for  the  war,  and  was  declared 
to  be  a  temporary  waiving  of  belligerent  rights  recognised  by 
the  law  of  nations.  Either  party  might,  at  the  close  of  that 
war,  have  resumed  the  pretentions  thus  abandoned,  and  have 
claimed  in  any  future  war,  the  belligerent  rights,  the  exercise 
of  which,  was  thus  merely  "waived."    {Wheaion,Elem.  Int. 
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Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  24,  note ;  QoTig,  Doe.j  88  Qm.j  let.  Seas. 
H.  B.  Ex.  Doe,  No^  103;  Ortolan^,  IXplomatie  de  la  Mer^  tome 
2  ch.  5;  Befier,  Drdt  IniernoiMonaL,%  162-165;  De  Qissy,  Draa 
Maritime,  lib.  1,  tit.  3,  §20.) 

$  12.  All  faacB  of  sach  »  reaiilt»  howf  ver^  wer^  remored  by 
the  declaration  of  the  ooogvess  of  Pariii,  Apdl  16ti;i,  1866,  hj 
the  plenipot^tiariea  of  Great  BritaiQi  Fraaoe,  BuBeia,  Aa»- 
tria,  Pra8eil^  SardiuU  and  Tqrl^ey.  The  eecond  and  thi^i 
artidiee  of  this  decUimtioa  are  as  foUoiice :  ^^  2d.  The  neatnd 
flag  covers  eneoaaj's  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband 
of  war."  ^^  8d.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contra- 
band of  war,  are  not  liable  to  capture  under  an  enemy's  flag." 
It  was  also  provided  in  the  final  paragraph  that,  *^  the  piresent 
declaration  is  not,  and  shall  not  be  binding,  except  between 
those  powers  who  have  acceded  or  shall  accede  to  it." 
More  than  a  year  prior  to  this  declaration,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  had  submitted,  not  only  to  the  powers 
represented  in  the  congress  of  Paris,  but  to  all  other  mari- 
time nations,  two  propositions  which  were  substantially  the 
same  as  those  adopted,  viz:  ^^  X.  That  free  ships  make  free 
goods,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  effects  or  goods  belonging  to 
subjects  or  citizens  of  a  power  or  state  at  war  are  free  from 
capture  and  confiscation  when  found  on  board  of  neutral  ves- 
sels, with  the  exception  of  articles  contraband  of  war."  "  2. 
That  the  property  of  neutrals  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel  ia 
not  subject  to  confiscation,  unless  the  same  be  contraband  of 
war."  The  second  and  third  articles  of  the  declaration  of 
the  congress  of  Paris  have  been  formally  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and,  it  is  believed,  also  by 
most  of  the  other  maritime  nations  of  Europe.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  principle  must  be  regarded  as  established  by  a  con- 
ventional agreement,  rather  than  by  the  general  law  of 
nations,  it  is  binding  only  upon  those  who  have  acceded  or 
may  accede  to  it.  There  is  very  little  probability,  however, 
that  any  nation  will  hereafter  attempt  to  enfore  rules  of  mari- 
time capture  in  conflict  with  the  principle  thus  established 
by  the  great  powers  of  Europe  and  America.  {PkUUmarey 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  appendix,  p.  850 ;  Ortolany  DipUnnatie  de 
la  MeVy  tome  2,  ch.  5 ;  Pistoj/e  et  Duverdy,  Traiti  dss  Prises^ 
appendix ;  Heffter^  Droit  Jntemaiionalj  appen.,  no.  8;  De  Qi^, 
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Droit  Maritime^  tome  1,  p.  568 ;  De  Gu3stfy  Precis  MkioriguCf 
ck  12.) 

§  18.  It  is  .ftn  establifilied  rule  iof  the  law  of  prize,  tbat  all 
goode  found  ia  an  enemy's  ehip  is  preftumed  to  be  ^nemy'a 
property — res  m  hosHum  nambm,  'prajB&mawfkl^  esse  hostium 
donee  probetttt-.  The  evidence  required  to  repel  this  presump- 
tion, depends  mpon  the  partioular  character  of  the  case.  If 
tlie  character  of  the  ship  is  certainly  hostile,  the  meutral 
character  of  tb«  goods  must  be  shown  by  documents  'On 
board  at  the  time  cif  capture.  If  these  are  insufficient^ 
further  proof  is  never  allowed,  and  the  penalty  of  foiv 
feiture  attaches  as  a  matter  of  course.  '^  It  has  been  truly 
oTjserved,"  says  Mr.  Duer,  "that  any  other  course  would 
subject  the  prize  tribunals  to  endless  impositions  and  frauds, 
.and  enable  the  enemy,  thus  obtaining  the  "benefit  of  other 
proof,  to  evade,  by  supplying  the  documentary  evidence, 
the  just  rights  of  the  captor."  Although  it  is  the  du^, 
in  all  cases,  of  a  neutral  claimant  to  establish  his  claim  by 
positive  evidence,  it  is  only  when  the  character  of  the  ship  is 
certainly  hostile  that  the  presumption  of  the  hostility  of  the 
goods  cannot  be  refuted  by  evidence  additional  to  the  docu- 
ments found  on  the  ship.  In  other  cases,  a  reasonable  time 
is  allowed  for  the  production  of  further  proof,  and  it  is  only 
upon  the  failure  to  produce  such  proof,  or  its  unsatisfactory 
nature  when  produced,  that  the  court  proceeds  to  a  condem- 
nation. [DueTy  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  534,  535 ;  LocceniuSy 
De  Jure  MaritiniOj  lib.  2,  cap.  4,  §  11 ;  The  Flying  Fishy  2 
Gallis.  Rep.,  pp.  874,  375 ;  The  London  Pockety  1  Mason  Rep., 
p.  14 ;  Pisioye  et  Duverdyy  Des  Prises^  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  §  4.) 

§  14.  Another  violation  of  neutral  duty  is  the  use  of  the 
flag  and  pass  of  the  enemy.  A  neutral  vessel  is  bound  by 
the  character  which  she  has  thus  assumed,  and  the  owner  is 
not  allowed  to  contradict  bis  own  acts,  and  to  redeem  hie 
vessel  from  condemnation,  by  a  disclaimer  of  the  hostile  char- 
acter which,  with  a  view  to  his  own  interests,  or  those  of  the 
enemy,  he  has  elected  she  should  bear,  "If  a  neutral  ves- 
sel," says  Kent,  "  enjoys  the  privileges  of  a  foreign  character, 
she  must  expect,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  subject  to  the  incon- 
veniences attaching  to  that  character."  But,  as  already 
stated,  the  foreign  character  thus  assmned,  is  conclusive  only 
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as  against  the  owner,  and  not  in  his  favor,  for  the  real  charac- 
ter of  the  vessel  may  always  be  pleaded  against  her,  where 
the  knowledge  of  that  fact  would  justify  a  condemnation. 
The  first  branch  of  the  rule  is  intended  as  a  penalty  for  vio- 
lation of  neutral  duty.  (Kent,  Com.  on  Am,  Law,  vol.  1,  p. 
85;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  585,  686;  PhiUimore,  On 
Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  485 ;  The  Marianna,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  24 ; 
The  Francis,  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  418;  The  Vigilantia,  1  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  1, 19,  26;  The  Vrouw  Anna  Oatharina,  5  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  161;  The  Success,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  181;  TheFartuna,  1  Dod. 
Rep.,  p.  87.) 

§  15.  But  while  the  belligerent  flag  and  pass  are,  in  all 
cases,  decisive,  as  to  the  owners,  of  the  character  of  the  ship, 
a  distinction  is  .made  by  the  English  courts  in  favor  of  the 
cargo  of  such  ships,  if  the  shipment  were  made  in  time  of 
peace  and  plainly  not  in  contemplation  of  war.  Even  where 
the  goods  themselves,  for  purposes  having  no  relation  to  a 
future  war,  are  clothed  with  a  foreign  character,  now  become 
hostile,  the  owner  is  not  concluded,  but  is  permitted  to  dis- 
prove the  colorable  title,  and,  upon  due  proof  of  his  neutral 
character  and  actual  ownership,  his  property  is  restored.  On 
this  subject  we  copy  the  remarks  of  Chancellor  Kent.  "  Some 
countries  have  gone  so  far  as  to  make  the  flag  and  pass  of 
the  ship  conclusive  on  the  cargo  also ;  but  the  English  courts 
have  never  carried  the  principle  to  that  extent,  as  to  cargoes 
laden  before  the  war.  The  English  nile  is,  to  hold  {he  ship 
bound  by  the  character  imposed  upon  it  by  the  authority  of 
the  government  from  which  all  the  documents  issue.  But 
goods  which  have  no  such  dependence  upon  the  authority  of 
the  state,  may  be  differently  considered;  and  if  the  cargo  be 
laden  in  time  of  peace,  though  documented  as  foreign  pro- 
perty in  the  same  manneras  the  ship,  the  sailingunderaforeign 
flag  and  pass  has  not  been  held  conclusive  as  to  the  cargo. 
The  doctrine  of  the  federal  courts  in  this  country,  has  been 
very  strict  on  this  point,  and  it  has  been  frequently  decided, 
that  sailing  under  the  license  and  passport  of  protection  of  the 
enemy,  in  furtherence  of  his  views  and  interests,  was,  with- 
out regard  to  the  object  of  the  voyage,  or  the  port  of  destina- 
tion, such  an  act  of  illegality  as  subjected  both  ship  and 
cargo  to  confiscation  as  prize  of  war."    The  American  deci* 
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sions  referred  to  in  the  above  extract,  had  reference  to  Ame^ 
ricariy  not  neutraly  goods  in  vessels  sailing  under  the  enemy's 
license  and  pass.  It  is  strange  that  a  writer  so  accurate  as 
Kent,  should  have  confounded  two  principles  so  entirely  dis- 
tinct. {Kmty  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  85;  Duer,  On 
Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  449,  450 ;  The  Broeders  Lust,  5  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  13,  note ;  The  Vreede  ShoUys,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  12, 
note;  The  Vrouw  Mizabeih,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  10;  The  Ann 
Green,  1  Gallis.  Rep.,  pp.  286,  287 ;  The  Julia,  1  Gallis.  Rep., 
p.  606 ;  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  181 ;  The  Aurora,  8  Cranch.  Rep., 
p.  203;  The  Hiram,  8  Cranch.  Rep.,,  p.  444;  The  Ariadne, 
2  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  148 ;  The  Caledonia,  4  Wheaton  Rep.,  p. 
100.) 

§  16.  If  a  neutral  vessel  is  captured  while  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  enemy  or  his  officers,  for  purposes  immediately 
or  mediately  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  war,  the 
owner  is  never  permitted  to  assert  his  claim.  The  nature  of 
the  service  or  employment  is  very  justly  deemed,  in  such  a 
case,  conclusive  evidence  of  its  hostile  character.  While 
thus  employed  the  neutral  vessel  is  as  truly  a  vessel  of  the 
enemy,  as  if  she  were  such  by  documentary  title;  and  the 
owner  is  not  allowed,  for  his  own  protection,  to  divest  her 
of  the  character  which  she  has  thus  assumed.  Nor  will  the 
prize  court  listen  to  the  plea  that  the  vessel  was  impressed 
into  such  service  by  duress  and  violence.  The  answer  of 
Sir  Wm.  Scott  to  such  a  defense,  is  most  conclusive.  When 
threats  or  force  are  employed  for  such  a  purpose  by  a  bellige- 
rent, it  is  the  duty  of  a  neutral  master,  who  has  no  means  of 
resistance,  to  surrender  his  vessel,  as  a  hostile  siezure.  He 
has  no  right,  retaining  his  command,  to  navigate  his  vessel 
as  a  neutral,  in  the  service  and  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
enemy.  If  he  surrenders  his  vessel  as  a  hostile  siezure,  he 
may  appeal  to  his  government  for  redress ;  but  if  he  retain 
the  command  he  will  be  treated  as  an  enemy,  and  his  vessel 
as  the  property  of  the  belligerent.  {Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol. 
1,  pp.  452,  468;  The  CferoKwa,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  256 ;  Bello, 
Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  6 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Interna- 
Hanoi,  §  171 ;  HautefeuUle,  Des  Nations  Nevires,  tit.  18,  ch.  1, 
§  3 ;  PhiUimore,  On  M.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  272 ;  The  Orozembo,  6 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  483.) 
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§  17.  Bo,  i^lso,  if  the  owner  of  a  neatral  Bhip  has  suffered 
his  vessel  to  be  employed  in  transporting  military  persons  or 
military  stores  for  the  enemy,  the  vessel  and  cargo  are  con-^ 
demned.  Kor  in  snoh  cases  is  it  held  necessary  that  the 
privity  of  the  master,  or  his  owners,  be  shown ;  it  is  sufficient 
that  the  employment  be  proven ;  no  plea  of  ignorance  or 
imposition  is  received.  Where  imposition  is  practiced  to 
entrap  a  neutral  vessel  into  a  hostile  service,  it  operates  as 
force,  and  redress  in  the  way  of  indemnification  must  be 
sought  against  those  who,  by  imposition  or  deceit,  exposed 
the  property  to  capture.  A  different  rule  would  afford  impu- 
nity to  such  conveyance,  as  it  would  generally  be  impossible 
to  prove  the  knowledge  or  privity  of  the  master  or  owners.  In 
the  case  of  the  transportation  of  ninety  French  mariners  from 
Baltimore  to  Bordeaux,  in  a  neutral  vessel,  it  was  contended 
that  there  was  no  proof  that  they  were  to  be  immediately 
employed  in  military  service.  This  distinction  was  discarded 
by  the  prize  court  It  was  enough,  said  SirWm.  Scott,  that 
they  were  military  persons,  and  that  their  transportation,  the 
act  of  their  government.  It  was  not  the  mere  fact  of  carry- 
ing military  persons,  but  the  fact  of  the  vessel  letting  herself 
out,  in  a  distinct  manner,  under  a  contract,  for  that  purpose. 
If  a  military  officer  were  going  merely  as  an  ordinary  pas- 
senger, as  other  passengers,  and  at  his  own  expense,  neither 
that,  nor  any  other  British  tribunal,  had  ever  laid  down  the 
principle  to  the  extent  of  condemning  a  vessel  for  such  trana- 
portation.  ( Ortolan,  Diphmatie  de  la  Mer,  tome  2,  ch.  6 ;  Duer^ 
On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  454-455;  The  Friendship j  6  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  420 ;  The  Orozembo,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  434;  Bella,  Dere^ 
cho  Iniemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  6 ;  HauiefeuiUe,  Des  Nations 
Neuires,  tit.  8,  sec.  4 ;  PhiUimorey  On  InL  Law,  vol.  3,  §  272 ; 
The  Caroline,  4  Rob-  Rep.,  p.  256 ;  The  Commercen,  1  Whea- 
ton  Rep.,  p.  391.) 

§  18.  A  neutral  vessel  fraudulently  carrying  the  dispatchea 
of  an  enemy,  is,  as  a  general  rule,  liable  to  condemnation. 
Public  dispatches  are  defined  to  embrace  all  official  commu- 
nications of  public  officers  relating  to  public  affiiirs.  ^^  The 
carrying  of  two  or  three  cargoes  of  stores,"  says  Kent,  abre- 
viating  the  language  of  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  "is  necessarily  an 
assistance  of  a  limited  nature ;  but  in  the  traiismiaBion  of 
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dispatches,  may  be  conveyed  the  entire  plan  of  campaign^ 
and  it  may  lead  to  a  defeat  of  all  the  projects  of  the  other 
belligerent  in  that  theatre  of  the  wan  The.  appropriate 
remedy  for  this  offense,  is  the  con£soation  of  the  ship ;  and 
in  doing  so,  the  courts  make  no  innovation  on  the  ancient 
law,  but  they  only  apply  established  principles,  to  new  com- 
bination of  circumstances.  There  would  be  no  penalty  i|i 
the  mere  confiscation  of  the  dispatches.  The  proper  and 
eflBlcient  remedy  is  the  confiscation  of  the  vehicle  employed 
to  cany  them ;  and  if  any  privity  subsists  between  the  own- 
ers of  the  cargo  and  the  master,  they  are  involved  by  impli- 
cation in  his  delinquency.  If  the  cargo  be  the  property  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  ship,  then,  by  the  general  rule,  ob  conti- 
neniiam  delicti^  the  cargo  shares  the  aame  fiite,  and  especially 
if  there  was  an  active  interposition  in  the  service  of  the 
enemy,  concerted  and  continued  in  fraud/'  The  mere  fi^t 
that  such  dispatches  were  found  on  board  a  neutral  vessel,  is 
not  sufficient  to  produce  her  condemnation ;  for  the  rule 
refers  to  £l  fraudulent  carrying  of  the  dispatches  of  the  enemy, 
and  it  is  presumed  that  it  would  not  apply  to  regular  postal 
packets,  whose  mails,  by  international  conventions,  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  ci\rilized  worid ;  nor  even  to  mer- 
chant vessels  which,  in  some  countries,  are  obliged  to  receive 
letters  and  mail  matter  sent  to  them  from  the  post-offices. 
The  master  must  necessarily  be  ignorant  of  the  contents  of 
the  letters  so  received,  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  suspicion 
of  frauds  or  of  interposition  in  the  service  of  the  enemy,  the 
mere  carrying  of  an  enemy's  dispatches,  under  such  circum- 
stances, could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  delinquency  under  the 
law  of  nations,  and  a  violation  of  neutral  duty.  The  case  is 
very  different  where  the  neutral  vessel  is  employed  by  the 
belligerent  for  that  purpose,  or  carries  them  fraudulently,  and 
in  the  service  used  for  the  benefit  of  a  belligerent  Another 
important  exception  to  this  rule,  is  the  conveyance  of  the  dis- 
patches of  an  embassador,  or  other  public  minister  of  the 
enemy,  resident  in  a  neutral  state.  In  the  language  of  Sir 
Wm.  Scott,  **  They  are  dispatches  from  persons  who  are,  in 
a  pecular  manner,  the  favorite  object  of  the  protection  of  the 
law  of  nations,  residing  in  the  neutral  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  relations  of  amity  between  that  state 
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and  their  own  government.  On  this  ground  a  very  material 
distinction  arises,  with  respect  to  the  right  of  fdmishing  the 
conveyance.  The  neutral  country  has  a  right  to  preserve  its 
relations  with  the  enemy,  and  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  con- 
clude that  any  communication  between  them  can  partake,  in 
any  degree,  of  the  nature  of  hostility  against  you.  The  lim- 
its assigned  to  the  operations  of  war  against  ambassadors,  by 
writers  on  public  law,  are,  that  the  belligerent  may  exercise 
his  right  of  war  against  them,  wherever  the  character  of  hos- 
tility exists ;  he  may  stop  the  ambassador  of  his  enemy  on 
his  passage ;  but  when  he  has  arrived  in  the  neutral  country, 
and  taken  on  himself  the  functions  of  his  office,  and  has 
been  admitted  in  his  representative  character,  he  becomes  a 
rniddle  man,  entitled  to  peculiar  privileges,  as  set  apart  for  the 
preservation  of  the  relations  of  amity  and  peace,  in  main- 
taining which  all  nations  are,  ill  some  degree,  interested." 
*  *  ♦  «  The  practice  of  nations  has  allowed  to  neutral 
states  the  privilege  of  receiving  ministers  fix)m  the  belligerent 
powers,  and  of  an  immediate  negociation  with  them." 
{BeUOy  Derecho  IriterTiacional,  pt  2,  cap.  8,  §  6 ;  Wheaton,  Mem. 
InU  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  25,  note;  The  Caroline^  6  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  461 ;  The  Madison,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  224;  The  Commercen, 
1  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  382 ;  HtmUfeuUU,  Des  Nations  Neuirea, 
tit.  8,  sec.  4 ;  PhUlimore,  On  InU  Law^  vol.  8,  §  271 ;  Ortolan^ 
Diplomatie  de  la  Mar.,  liv.  8,  ch.  6 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance^  vol. 
1,  p.  456 ;  Kenij  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  152 ;  The  Ata- 
lantaj  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  440 ;  The  Bapid,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  228.) 

§  19.  If  a  neutral  engages  in  a  commerce  which  is  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  subjects  of  another  country,  and  which 
is  interdicted  to  all  others,  so  that  it  cannot  be  carried  on  at 
all  in  the  name  of  a  foreigner,  such  a  commerce  is  considered 
so  entirely  national  as  to  follow  the  situation  of  the  country, 
and  to  impress  its  hostile  character  upon  the  property 
engaged  in  it.  In  the  war  of  1756,  the  French  government 
allowed  the  Dutch,  then  neutral,  to  carry  on  the  commerce 
between  the  mother  country  and  her  colonies,  under  special 
licenses  granted  for  this  particular  purpose,  other  neutrals 
being  excluded  from  the  same  trade.  Vessels  so  employed 
were  captured  by  British  cruisers,  and,  together  with  their 
cargoes,  condemned  by  the  British  prize  courts.    In  the 
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opinion  of  these  courts  the  vessels  were  to  be  considered  like 
transports  in  the  enemy's  service,  and  the  property  as  so 
completely  identiiied  with  the  enemy's  interests  as  to  acquire 
a  hostile  character.  The  doctrine  of  these  decisions  has  been 
frequently  afl&rmed  by  the  prize  courts  of  England  and 
America^  and  by  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  text- 
writers  of  other  countries.  It  has  generally  been  designated 
by  publicists  as  the  "rule  of  the  war  of  1766."  {Mammgy 
Law  of  Nations^  pp.  195,  et  seq. ;  PhiUmare,  On  InL  Law, 
vol.  3,  §§  214,  et  seq.;  WheaiaUf  JElem,  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  3, 
§27;  Whmton^  BeportSy  vol.  1,  appendix,  note  3,  p.  506; 
Stcri/j  Life  of  vol.  1,  p.  288;  fhterj  On  Insuranee^  vol.  1,  pp. 
699,  et  seq. ;  WUdmany  InL  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  61, 71,  96;  Berens 
V.  RuckeTj  1  W.  Black.  Bep.,  p.  314;  Brymer  v.  Atkyns,  1  H. 
Black.  Rep,,  p.  191.) 

§  20.  Pew  now  contest  the  correctness  of  the  rule  of  1766, 
that  where  neutrals,  by  a  special  indulgence,  are  permitted, 
in  time  of  war,  to  engage  in  a  commerce  of  the  enemy  which 
is  purely  national,  and  from  which  they  are  excluded  in  time 
of  peace,  necessarily  impresses  them  with  a  hostile  char- 
acter. But  during  the  wars  of  1793  and  1801,  Q-reat  Britain 
attempted  to  give  this  rule  a  much  greater  extension,  and 
asserted  that  where  a  commerce,  which  had  previously  been 
regarded  as  a  national  monopoly,  is  thrown  open  in  time  of 
war  to  all  nations,  without  reserve,  by  a  general,  and,  on  its 
&ce,  a  permanent  regulation,  neutrals  have  no  right  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  concession,  but  that  their  entrance  into 
the  trade  thus  opened,  is  a  criminal  departure  from  the 
impartiality  they  are  bound  to  observe.  It  was  formerly  the 
policy  of  the  great  European  powers  to  confine  exclusively 
to  their  ships  and  subjects  the  trade  between  their  own  ports, 
and  between  the  mother  country  and  its  colonies.  During 
the  wars  referred  to,  some  of  the  continental  states  abolished 
this  monopoly,  and  opened  their  coasting  and  colonial  trade 
to  all  nations  without  reserve.  But  England  contended  that 
such  a  change  of  policy  by  a  belligerent  in  time  of  war  was 
not  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  neutral  vessels 
engaged  in  such  trade  were  seized  by  her  cruisers,  and  con- 
demned by  her  courts  of  admiralty.  The  confiscation  of  a 
vast  nxmiber  of  American  ships,  with  valuable  cargoes  of 
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colonial  prodnce,  was  the  principal  fruit  of  this  rale  of  British 
law  and  British  policy.  But  the  government  of  the  United 
States  most  earnestly  and  energetically  remonstrated  against 
the  doctrine,  as  a  modern  and  violent  innovation,  unjust  in 
its  principle,  roinons  in  its  application,  and  without  the 
stmotion  of  international  law.  Neither  the  British  orders  in 
counci],  nor  the  decisions  of  British  prize  courts,  seem  to 
have  adopted  any  fixed  principle  with  respect  to  the  prohib- 
ition of  neutrals  from  engaging  in  the  colonial  and  coast 
trade  of  a  belligerent  state.  8oon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  war  of  1798,  England  intrusted  her  cruisers  **  to  bring 
in  iot  lawful  adjudication  all  vessels  laden  with  goods,  the 
produce  of  any  colony  of  France,  or  carrying  provisions  or 
supplies  for  the  use  of  any  snch  colony,'*  thus  prohibiting 
aU  trade  between  neutrals  and  the  colonies  of  the  enemy, 
even  that  permitted  in  time  of  peace.  The  instinct  ions  of 
January  8th,  1794,  were,  "  to  bring  in  all  vessels  laden  with 
goods,  the  produce  of  the  French  West  India  islands,  and 
coming  directly  from  any  port  of  the  said  islands  to  any  port 
in  Europe,"  thus  permitting  American  vessels  to  trade 
directly  between  the  United  States  and  the  French  colonies, 
but  not  between  them  and  any  port  in  Europe,  even  though 
neutral.  But,  ia  1798,  the  instructions  were  still  further 
extended  so  as  to  permit  neutrals  to  trade  between  the 
enemy's  colonies  and  any  port  of  Great  Britain,  or  any  port 
of  a  country  in  Europe  to  wbich  the  neutral  ship  might 
belong.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  relaxations  virtually 
amounted  to  an  abandonment  of  the  principle  upon  which 
the  British  extension  of  the  rule  of  1756,  was  claimed  to  be 
founded.  Kor  was  there  an  entire  uniformity  in  the  decisions 
of  the  courts,  either  with  respect  to  the  exact  limits  of  the  rule^ 
jor  the  penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  the  neutral  for  its  violation. 
In  some  of  tiie  earlier  wars  the  cargo  was  condemned,  and 
the  ship  restored,  without  freight,  but,  subsequently,  both  ship 
and  cargo  were  condemned.  At  one  time  the  prohibitiou 
was  construed  to  extend  only  to  trade  thrown  open  by  the 
enemy  temporarily  or  during  the  war;  but  was  afterward 
extended  to  trade  made  general  by  regulation  declared,  in 
terms,  to  be  permanent.  Moreover,  the  general  principle;^ 
that  Uie  trade  of  neutrals  with  the  colonies  of  the  enemy. 
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bfoause  first  opened  by  them  durmg  the  war^  seems,  in  some  caoes, 
to  have  been  abaAdpned  by  the  court,  and  the  trade  declared 
to  be  unlawful  only  when  its  direct  and  in;imediate  tendency 
was  to  relieve  the  colonies  fipom  a  hostile  pressure,  so  close 
and  imminent,,  that,  but  for  the  assistance  rendered  them  by 
neutral  trade,  it  would  inevitably  compel  their  surrender. 
{Manninff,  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  195,  et  seq. ;  Duery  On  Insur- 
ance^ vol.  1,  pp.  699,  717 ;  PhMmorej  On  InU  LaWy  vol.  8,  § 
225;  Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  27;  Wheaton, 
Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  373,  et  seq;  The  Rebecca,  2  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  101 ;  The  Immanuel,  2  Rob  Rep.,  p.  206;  The  BosCj 
2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  206 ;  The  Minerva,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  232 ; 
The  Jonge  Thomas,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  233,  note;  The  Wilhel 
mina,  4  Rob.  Rep.  appen.  a,  p.  4;  The  Nancy,  4  Rob.  Rep,, 
appen.  a,  p.  6;  British  Orders  in  Council,  November  6th, 
1793;  January  8th,  1794;  February  25th,  1798;  Garden^  Be 
Diplomaiie,  liv.  7,  §  9 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  174.) 

§  21.  The  distinction  between  the  rule  of  the  war  of  1756, 
and  that  contended  for  by  Great  Britain,  generally  known  as 
the  rule  of  1793,  is  quite  obvious.  It  is  thus  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Wheaton:  "There  is,"  he  says,  "all  the  difference 
between  this  principle  and  the  more  modern  doctrine  which 
interdicts  to  neutrals,  during  war,  all  trade  not  open  to  them 
in  time  of  peace,  that  there  is  between  the  granting  by  the 
enemy  of  special  licenses  to  the  subjects  of  the  opposite  bel- 
ligerent,  protecting  their  property  from  capture  in  a  particu- 
lar trade  which  the  policy  of  the  enenay  induces  him  to 
tolerate,  and  a  general  exemption  of  such  trade  from  capture. 
The  former  is  clearly  cause  of  confiscation,  whilst  the  latter 
has  never  been  deemed  to  have  such  an  effect.  The  rule  of 
the  war  of  1756,  was  originally  founded  upon  the  former 
principle ;  it  was  suffered  to  lay  dormant  during  the  war  of 
the  American  revolution,  and,  when  revived  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  against  France,  in  1798,  was  applied 
with  various  relaxations  and  modifications  to  the  prol^ibi- 
tion  of  all  neutral  traffic  with  the  colomes,  and  upon  the 
coaets  of  the  enemy."  This  distinction  is  also  clearly  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Duer,  who  has  most  conclusively  answered  the 
arguments  of  Sir  William  Scott.  {WheaUm,  Elem.  Ir\t.  LaWy 
pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  27;   Vfhmtm,  Kvst.  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  87^,  et 
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fieq. ;  Wheatm,  Rep.,  vol.  1,  appendix  No.  8,  p.  506 ;  SeSo, 
Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  8 ;  Heffier,  Droit  Iniema- 
tumalj  §  174;  Duetj  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  707-717;  Ma/nr 
ninffj  Law  of  Nations^  ch.  5 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1, 
p.  82 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  212,  et  seq. ;  S&- 
WiUiam  Temple's  Works,  p.  318.) 

§  22.  The  application  of  this  rule  of  1793,  made  by  Great 
Britain,  fully  illustrates  its  objectionable  character,  even  in 
its  most  modified  form.  As  explained  by  the  British  courts 
of  admiralty,  and  relaxed  by  the  orders  in  council,  this  rule 
permitted  the  importation  of  the  produce  of  the  enemy's  colo- 
nies into  a  neutral  country,  and  its  exportation  thence  to 
other  countries.  A  question,  however,  arose  as  to  what  con- 
stituted the  evidence  of  importation  and  exportation  by  the 
neutral?  Ad  American  vessel  had  imported  goods  from 
Havana,  which  had  been  landed  in  the  United  States  and 
duties  on  them  paid  to  the  American  government.  They 
had  afterwards  been  carried  in  the  same  vessel  as  a  part 
of  a  cargo  from  a  port  of  Massachusetts  to  Spain.  The  ves- 
sel was  captured  by  British  cruisers,  and  the  captors  insisted 
upon  a  condemnation  on  the  ground  of  conUnuity  of  voyage; 
but  Sir  William  Scott  decreed  the  restoration  of  ship  and 
cargo,  on  the  ground,  that  the  landing  of  the  goods  and  the 
payment  of  duties  in  a  neutral  port  were  sufficient  evidence 
of  an  importation  in  good  faith.  This  decision  was  rendered 
in  1800;  but  in  1805  the  lords  of  appeal  discovered  that  these 
criteria  of  a  bona  fde  importation  might  be  fallacious,  and 
therefore  were  not  to  be  held  as  conclusive  evidence  of  a 
breach  in  the  voyage.  If  the  circumstances  of  their  re-expor- 
tation were  such  ae  to  indicate  that  the  original  importation 
into  the  neutral  port  was  intended  for  that  purpose,  the  trade 
was  declared  illegal,  and  the  vessels  and  cargoes  condemned. 
(ChUty,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  176,  et  seq.;  Duer,  on  Insurance, 
vol.  1,  pp.  719-725;  The  Folly,  decided  in  1800,  2  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  861 ;  The  Essex,  decided  in  1805,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
869;  The  WiUiam,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  887.) 

§  28.  The  effect  of  this  application  of  the  British  rule  to 
the  continuity  of  the  voyage  from  an  enemy's  colony  to  a 
neutral  port,  and  thence  tothe  mother  country,  or  to  a  port 
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of  a  belligerent,  produced  a  moBt  diBaatrous  effect  upon 
American  commerce.  The  merchants  of  the  United  States, 
relying  upon  the  rule,  recognized  by  Sir  William  Scott,  that 
the  landing  of  the  goods  and  the  payment  of  the  duties  in 
the  neutral  port,  would  be  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  continuity  of  the  voyage  had  been  broken  so  as  to 
legalize  a  subsequent  exportation,  (although  perhaps  the 
language  of  the  judge  did  not  fully  warrant  the  inference,} 
had  engaged  largely  in  trade  with  the  colonies  of  France  and 
Spain,  reexporting  the  same  goods  to  European  ports. 
When  this  trade  had  existed  without  interruption  for  some 
years,  the  unexpected  decision  of  the  lords  of  appeal  on  the 
continuity  of  the  voyage,  caused  the  seizure  and  condemna- 
tion of  a  vast  number  of  American  ships  and  cargoes.  If 
the  doctrine  of  the  illegality  of  neutral  trade  between  the 
American  colonies  of  the  belligerents  and  European  ports  be 
admitted  as  correct,  the  decision  of  the  lords  of  appeal,  as 
rendered  by  Sir  William  Grant,  on  the  continuity  of  the 
voyage  will  probably  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
But  this  very  uncertainty  in  the  application  of  the  rule  of 
1793,  and  the  disastrous  results  produced  upon  American 
commerce  by  a  misconception  of  a  single  question  growing 
out  of  that  rule,  furnish  abundant  proof  of  its  vague  and 
equivocal  character,  its  tendency  to  entrap  neutral  merchants 
to  their  ruin,  and  the  arbitrary  power  over  neutral  commerce 
conferred  upon  a  belligerent's  court  of  admiralty  by  the 
uncertainty  of  its  application.  {Duerj  On  Insurance^  vol.  1, 
pp.  719-725;  Kent^  Com,  on  Am.  Laxo^  vol.  1,  p.  85,  note; 
The  PoUy,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  361;  The  Essex,  5  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  369 ;  The  William,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  81^5 ;  The  Maria,  5  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  366.) 

§  24.  Notwithstanding  the  very  able  and  exceedingly  plau- 
sible arguments  advanced  by  British  statesmen  and  jurists, 
in  support  of  the  rule  of  1798,  they  failed  to  satisfy,  at  the 
time,  other  countries  of  its  justice  or  legality.  And  the  dis- 
cussions which  have  taken  place  between  writers  on  public 
law,  since  party  feelings  and  national  prejudices  arising  out 
of  the  wars  in  which  the  rule  was  enforced  by  Great  Britain 
have  ceased,  have  greatly  shaken,  even  British  faith,  in  its  cor- 
rectness.   Indeed,  many  of  her  ablest  writers  and  jurists 
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have  now  abandoned  the  extreme  grounds  taken  at  thiattime 
by  her  government  and  courts  of  prize.  Mr.  Phillimore,  her 
most  recent  writer  on  international  law,  whose  work  exhibits 
much  ability  and  learning,  and  who  certainly  is  not  back- 
ward in  defending  British  pretensions,  fully  adopts  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Story's  opinion  with  respect  to  the  rules  of  1756  and 
1798.  This  opinion  was  as  follows ;  1st,  That  coasting  trade, 
being  by  its  nature  exclusively  national,  neutrals  cannot 
engage  in  it,  when  thrown  open  during  war ;  but  that  the 
British  extension  of  this  doctrine,  to  cases  where  a  neutral 
traded  between  ports  of  the  enemy  with  a  cargo  taken  in  at 
a  neutral  country,  was  unjust;  and  2d,  with  respect  to  colo- 
nial trade,  that,  if  a  neutral  engage  in  trade  between  the 
mother  country  and  the  colony  which  is  thrown  open  merely 
in  war,  he  is  liable,  in  most  instances,  to  the  same  penalty. 
"But,"  continues  Story,  "the  British  have  extended  this 
doctrine  to  all  intercourse  with  the  colony,  even  from  a  neu- 
tral country,  and  herein,  it  seems  to  me,  they  have  abused 
the  rule.  This,  at  present,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  proper 
limits  of  the  rule,  as  to  the  colonial  and  the  coasting*  trade; 
and  the  rule  of  1756  (as  it  was  at  that  time  applied,)  seems 
to  me  well  founded ;  but  its  late  extension  is  reprehensible." 
{PhiUimQre,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  215,  225 ;  Si07%  Life  and 
Leiiei^s,  vol.  1,  pp.  287,  288  ;  Wheatony  Heports,  vol.  1,  appen- 
dix, note  3,  p.  506 ;  JBelio,  Derecho  InUmacional^  pt.  2,  cap.  8, 
§  8 ;  HefficTy  X>roit  Jnfemational,  §  174.) 

§  26.  The  British  extension  of  the  rule  of  1756  to  the  doc- 
trine of  1793,  and  its  subsequent  application  to  the  ruin  of 
American  commerce,  drew  from  the  government  of  the 
United  States  an  earnest  and  energetic  remonstrance.  From 
the  grounds  then  assumed,  with  respect  to  the  rule  of  1798, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  government  will  ever 
depart.  They  were  taken  on  full  deliberation,  and  main- 
tained at  the  time  with  signal  ability,  and  they  have  sinoe 
been  adopted  by  all  her  ablest  statesmen  and  writers  on  pub- 
lic law.  Some,  not  properly  distinguishing  between  the 
principles  of  the  rule  of  1793  and  that  of  1756,  boldly 
attacked  the  doctrine  of  the  latter  as  unsanctioned  by  the 
law  of  nations,  but  it  has  now  become  the  settled  conviction 
that  its  main  principles,  when  properly  limited  and  diatin- 
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gnished  from  that  of  1798,  are  just  and  correct.  At  the  same 
time,  the  British  rule  is  regarded  a^  a  modern  innovation, 
forming  no  part  of  the  general  and  permanent  code  of  inter- 
national jurisprudence, —  an  innovation  so  unjust  and  ruinous 
to  neutral  commerce,  that  neutral  states  are  bound  to  resist 
any  new  attempt  to  enforce  its  application.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  United  States  would  now  regard  any  attempt 
to  apply  it  to  American  commerce,  as  an  act  of  direct  and 
immediate  hostility.  {Diier^  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  701 ; 
Monroe,  Letter  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  Sept.  28d,  1805 ;  Madison, 
Letter  to  Monroe  and  Pinkney,  May  17th,  1806;  Wheaion, 
Elem.  Int,  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  8,  §  27 ;  Wheaton,  Hist  Law  of 
Nations,  pp.  874,  et  seq. ;  Wheaton,  Reports,  vol.  1,  appendix, 
note  8,  p.  606;  Story,  Life  and  Letters,  vol.  1,  p.  287;  Bdh, 
Derecho  Internacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  8,  §  8.) 

§  26.  But  there  is  very  little  probability  that  Great  Britain 
will  attempt  to  revive  it  in  any  future  war,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  resistance  it  will  be  certain  to  prevoke,  and 
the  exceedingly  doubtful  character  of  the  mle  itself,  but  from 
the  great  change  in  British  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  more 
particularly  from  the  changes  which  have  since  been  made 
in  the  colonial  system  of  the  powers  of  Europe.  The  colo- 
nial trade  of  England  being  now  open  to  the  navigation  of 
the  world,  the  theory,  on  which  the  restriction  of  1798  was 
based,  n  ecessarily  fells  to  the  ground.  Nevertheless,  a  treatise 
on  international  law  would  be  very  incomplete  without 
an  examination  and  discussion  of  a  question  so  recently 
regarded  of  paramount  importance,  and  which  oaoaed  the 
condemnation  of  such  a  vast  amount  of  American  property. 
( Wheaton^  JBlem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  3,  §  27;  Duer,  On  Insu- 
rance, vol.  1,  p.  717;  PhilUmore,  On  Int  Law,  vol.  8,  §  212; 
Order  in  Ootmeil,  April  15th^  1854 ;  Edmburg  lUmeto^  No.  208, 
4vrt  6«) 
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{  1.  Object  and  character  of  commercia  belli — {  i.  General  compacts  and  coDi- 
▼entions — {  3.  Suspension  of  arms,  traces  and  armistices — {  4.  Anthoritj 
to  make  them  —  {  5.  Acts  of  individuals  ignorant  of  their  existence — {  6. 
What  may  be  done  during  a  trace  —  {  7.  Conditional  and  special  traces — 
{8.  Their  in^rpretation — {9.  Renewal  of  hostilities — 2^0.  Gapitnl*- 
tions — {11.  Individual  promises  —  {12.  Passports  and  safe  conducts — 
2  13.  When  and  how  revoked — 2  ^^'  Their  violation,  how  punished — {  15. 
Safeguards — J 16.  Cartels  for  prisoners  —  IVt.  Cartel  ships — \l^.  Their 
rights  and  duties — {19.  Ransom  of  prisoners  of  war — 2^^*  Ransom  of 
captured  property — \2\,  Prohibited  In  England — {22.  Ransom  bill — 
{  23.  If  ransom  vessel  be  lost  or  stranded — {24.  Recapture  of  ransomed 
vessel  and  ransom  bill — >{  25.  Hostages  for  captures  and  prisoners — {  26. 
Suits  on  contracts  of  ransom — {  27.  Flags  of  trace. 

§  1.  The  usage  of  civilized  nations  has  introduced  a  certain 
friendly  intercourse  in  war,  technically  called  ccmrMreia  bdU, 
by  which  its  violence  may  be  allayed,  so  far  as  is  consistent 
with  its  object  and  purpose,  and  a  way  be  kept  open  which 
may  lead,  in  time,  to  an  adjustment  of  differences,  and,  ulti- 
mately, to  peace.  Were  all  pacific  communications  between 
armies  absolutely  cut  off,  war  would  not  only  become  unneoee- 
sarily  cruel  and  destructive,  but  there  would  be  no  chance  of 
terminating  it,  short  of  the  total  annihilation  of  the  bellige- 
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rents.  Grotins  has  devoted  an  entire  chapter  to  prove,  bj 
the  concurring  testimony  of  all  ages  and  all  nations,  that 
good  faith  should  always  be  observed  between  enemies  in  war. 
Even  Bynkershoek,  who  adopted  sentiments  respecting  the 
rights  of  war  now  happily  rejected  by  the  whole  civilized 
world,  prohibits  perfidy  towards  an  enemy,  "not,"  he  says, 
"because  anything  is  unlawful  towards  an  enemy,  but  because, 
when  our  faith  has  been  pledged  to  him,  so  far  as  the  promise 
extends,  he  ceases  to  be  an  enemy."  Yattel  says,  that  the 
faith  of  promises  made  to  an  enemy  is  absolutely  essential  for 
the  common  safety  of  mankind,  and  is,  therefore,  held  sacred 
by  all  civilized  nations.  {Groiius^  de  Jure  Bel.  ac  Pae.^  liv.  8, 
ch.  21 ;  Bynkerstioeky  QuaesL  Jur.  Pub.^  cap.  1 ;  VaUd,  DroU 
des  OenSj  liv.  8,  ch.  10,  §  174 ;  Pufendorfj  de  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent., 
lib.  8,  cap.  7,  §  2 ;  Virgil,  Aeniad,  10,  682 ;  Tacitus^  Ann.,  lib. 
14,  cap.  88;  Hutherforth,  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.;9,  §22;  PhiUi^ 
more,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  97,  et  seq. ;  Heffter,  Droit  Inter- 
national,  §  141.) 

§2.  Belligerent  states,  and  their  armies  and  fleets,  fre- 
quently have  occasion,  during  the  continuance  of  a  war,  to 
enter  into  agreements  of  various  kinds ;  sometimes  for  a 
general  or  partial  suspension  of  hostilities,  for  the  capitulation 
of  a  place,  or  the  surrender  of  an  army,  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,  or  the  ransom  of  captured  property ;  and  sometimes 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  general  manner  of  conduct- 
ing hostilities,  or  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the  war.  All  these 
agreements,  of  whatsoever  kind,  are  included  under  the  gene- 
ral name  of  compacts  or  conventions.  These  compacts  which 
relate  to  the  pacific  intercourse  of  the  belligerents,  suppose 
the  war  to  continue ;  those  which  put  an  end  to  it,  come 
under  the  general  head  of  treaties  of  peace,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered in  another  chapter.  {Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens, 
§290;  Vaiid,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  16,  §288;  liv.  4,  ch. 
2,  §  9 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  169-168 ;  Whea- 
tan,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §§  18-28  ;  Rayneml,  Inst,  du 
Droit  Nat,  etc.,  liv.  8,  ch.  27 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt. 
2,  cap.  9,  §  2 ;  Burlamaqui,  DroU-de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome 
6,  pt.  4,  ch.  10.) 

§  8.  If  the  cessation  of  hostilities  is  only  for  a  very  short 
period,  or  at  a  particular  place,  or  for  a  temporary  purpose, 
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mxch  as  for  a  parley,  or  a  conference)  or  for  removing  ibe 
wonuded,  and  burying  the  dead,  after  a  battle,  it  is  called  a 
suspension  of  arms.  This  kind  of  compact  may  b^  formed 
between  the  immediate  commanders  of  the  opposing  forces, 
and  is  obligatory  upon  all  persons  under  their  respective 
commands.  Even  commanding  officers  of  detachments  may 
enter  into  this  kind  of  compact,  but  such  an  agreement  can 
only  bind  the  detachment  itself;  it  cannot  affect  the  ope- 
rations of  the  main  army,  or  of  other  troops  not  under  the 
authority  of  the  officer  making  it.  A  suspension  of  arms  is 
only  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  for  a  limited  period.  If 
the  suspension  of  hostilities  is  for  a  more  considerable  length 
of  time,  or  for  a  more  general  purpose,  it  is  called  a  inice  or 
an  arrtiislice.  Truces  are  either  partial  or  general.  A  partial 
truce  is  limited  to  particular  places,  or  to  particular  forces,  as 
a  suspension  of  hostilities  between  a  town  or  fortress  and  the 
forces  by  which  it  is  invested,  or  between  two  hostile  armies 
or  fleets.  But  a  general  truce  applies  to  the  general  opera- 
tions of  the  war,  and  whether  it  be  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  of  time,  it  extends  to  all  the  forces  of  the  belligerent 
states,  and  restrains  the  state  of  war  from  producing  its  proper 
eflTects,  leaving  the  contending  parties,  and  the  questions 
between  them  in  the  same  situation  in  which  it  found  them. 
Such  a  truce  has  sometimes  been  called  a  temporary  peace; 
"but  when  we  call  it  so,"  says  Rutherforth,  "we  use  the 
word  peace  only  in  opposition  to  acts  of  war,  and  not  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  state  of  war."  {Puffendorfy  de  Jur.  Nat  et  GenL^ 
lib.  8,  cap.  7,  §  3;  Grotius^  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  3,  cap.  21, 
§1;  JRutherforth,  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §22;  Vaitel,  DroU  des 
Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  16,  §  235 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens, 
§293;  Wheaion,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §19;  Garden, 
De  Diphmatie,  liv.  5,  §  16 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p. 
169.) 

§  4.  Such  a  general  suspension  of  hostilities  throughout 
the  nation,  can  only  be  made  by  the  sovereignty  of  the  slate, 
either  directly,  or  by  authority  specially  delegated*  Such 
authority,  not  being  essential  to  enable  a  general  or  com- 
mander to  fulfil  his  official  duties,  is  never  implied,  and,  in 
such  a  case,  the  enemy  is  bound  to  see  that  the  agent  is 
specially  authorized  to  bind  his  principal.    But  a  partial 
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trace  may  be  concluded  between  fbe  military  and  naval  cam* 
mandera  of  the  respective  forced,  -without  any  special  author 
rity  for  that  purpose^  where,  from  the  nature  and  extent  of 
their  commands,  such  authorily  is  necessarily  implied,  as 
essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  official  duties.  If  the 
commander,  in  making  such  a  compact,  has  abused  his  trust 
to  the  advantage  of  the  enemy,  he  is  accountable  to  his  own 
state  for  such  abuse.  ''The  nature  of  his  trust  implies/' 
says  Rutherforth,  '*  that  he  has  power  to  enter  into  a  compact 
of  this  sort;  and  this  power  is  sufficient  to  render  the  com- 
pact valid.  The  obligation  that  he  is  under,  not  to  abuse 
his  trust,  regards  his  own  state  only,  and  not  the  enemy ; 
and,  consequently,  it  cannot  effect  the  validity  of  the  com- 
pact which  he  makes  with  the  enemy."  ,  A  case  occurring  in 
the  recent  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  serves 
to  point  out  the  limitation  of  the  foregoing  rule,  with  respect 
to  the  authority  of  a  commander  to  make  a  general  truce  or 
armistice.  By  the  convention  of  February  29th,  ratified  by 
General  Butler,  March  5th,  and  published  in  general  orders 
No.  18,  March  6th,  1848,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Mexican 
civil  authorities,  political,  administrative,  and  judicial,  were 
to  be  reestablished  aYid  installed  in  their  respective  offices. 
The  terms  of  the  convention  were  general,  and  included  the 
entire  republic  of  Mexico.  But  California,  although  a  part 
of  the  Mexican  terri|x)ry,  had  been  organized  into  a  separate 
militaiy  department,  entirely  independent  of  the  general 
commanding  in  Mexico.  Pico,  the  Mexican  Governor  of 
California,  basing  himself  on  the  words  of  this  convention, 
demanded  of  the  American  military  governor  of  that  depart- 
ment, to  be  reinstated  and  recognized  in  his  official  position 
and  character.  The  American  commander  not  only  refused 
to  comply  with  Pico's  demand,  but  adopted  pretty  severe 
measures  to  prevent  any  attempt  on  his  part  to  exercise 
authority  in  California.  If  the  convention,  entered  into  by 
General  Butler  in  the  capitol  of  Mexico,  was  really  intended 
to  include  California,  as  its  terms  would  seem  to  indicate,  he, 
undoubtedly,  exceeded  his  powers,  and  the  armistice,  so  far 
as  concerned  California,  was  utterly  null  and  void.  {Kent^ 
Conu  an  Am.  Lavs^  vol.  1,  p.  169 ;  Wheaton,  Eleni.  Int.  Law, 
pL  4,.ch.  2,  §  20;  JSutherforih,  InstUuiaSy  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  21; 
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Vattdy  Droit  dea  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  16,  §§  286-288 ;  Oroihis,  de 
Jure  BeL  ac  Pac,  lib.  8.  cap.  22,  §  8 ;  Puffendorf,  de  Jure  NaL 
et  Qent,  lib.  8,  cap.  7,  §  15;  PhUlimorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  S, 
§  106;  Martens  J  Precis  du  DroU  des  Gens,  §§  298,  294;  Bdlo, 
Derecho  Intemacumal,  pt  2,  cap.  9,  §  2 ;  JRiqudme,  Derecho  Pub. 
Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  13 ;  Burlamaqui,  DroU  de  la  Nat.  et  des 
Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  12 ;  Butler,  GcMral  Orders,  No.  18, 
March  6th,  1848;  Masm  to  Adft  Gen%  August  28d,  1848; 
Mc.  Doc.,  No.  17,  jff.  jB.,  81  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  pp,  601,  et  seq.) 

§  5.  A  truce  binds  the  contracting  parties  from  the  time  of 
its  conclusion,  unless  otherwise  specially  provided ;  but  it 
does  not  bind  the  individuals  of  the  nation  so  as  to  make 
them  personally  responsible  for  a  breach  of  it,  until  they 
have  had  actual  or  constructive  notice.  If,  therefore,  indi- 
viduals, without  a  knowledge  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities, 
kill  an  enemy  or  destroy  his  property,  they  do  not,  by  such 
acts,  commit  a  crime,  nor  are  they  bound  to  make  pecuniary 
compensation  ;  but,  if  prisoners  are  taken,  or  prizes  captured, 
the  sovereign  is  under  obligation  to  immediately  release  the 
former,  and  restore  the  latter.  To  prevent  the  danger  and 
damage  that  might  arise  from  acts  committed  in  ignorance 
of  the  truce,  it  is  usual  to  fix  a  prospective  period  for  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  in  different  places,  with  due  reference 
to  their  distance,  and  the  means  of  communicating  with 
them ;  it  is  also  proper  to  provide  for  cases  which  do  not 
come  within  the  ordinary  rules  of  notice,  such  as  hostile  ves- 
sels meeting  at  sea.  But  the  state  is  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  its  subjects  after  actual  or  constructive  notice  of  the  truce; 
it  must  punish  them  for  the  offense,  and  make  ample  com* 
pensation  for  the  damage ;  should  the  state  neglect  or  refuse 
justice  on  the  complaints  of  the  party  injured,  it  becomes 
accessory  to  the  wrong,  and  violates  the  compact.  ( WheaUniy 
EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  21 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law^ 
vol,  1,  p.  160;  Rutherforth,  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  22;  VaUel^ 
DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  16,  §  289 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  BeL  ae 
Pac.,  lib.  3,  cap.  21,  §  5 ;  Puffendorf,  de  Jur.  Nat.  ei  Gent,  lib. 

8,  cap.  7,  §  3 ;  PhiUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol,  8,  §  116 ;  WUebnan, 
Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  28 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Internacknud,  pt.  2,  cap, 

9,  §  2  ;  He:ffitr,  DroU  International,  §  142 ;  JRiquebne,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  13 ;  Heal,  Science  du  Gouvememady 
tome  5,  ch.  3,  sec.  2.) 
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§  6.  During  the  continnance  of  a  general  trace,  each  party 
to  it  may,  within  his  own  territories,  do  whatever  he  wonld 
have  a  right  to  do  in  time  of  peace,  such  as  repairing  or 
building  fortifications,  constracting  and  fitting  out  vessels, 
levying  and  disciplining  troops,  casting  cannon  and  manufac- 
turing arms,  and  collecting  provisions  and  munitions  of  war. 
He  may  also  move  his  armies  from  one  part  of  his  territory 
to  anodier,  not  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  call  home,  or 
«end  abroad  upon  the  ocean  his  vessels  of  war.    And,  in  the 
tlieatre  of  hostilities,  and  in  the  fisice  of  the  enemy,  he  may 
do  whatever,  under  all  the  circcgxistances,  would  be  deemed 
compatible  with  good  fiEtitb  and  the  spirit  of  the  agreement 
In  the  case  of  a  truce  between  the  governor  of  a  fortrees  or 
fortified  town,  and  the  general  or  admiral  investing  it,  either 
party  is  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  could  safely  have  done  if 
hostilities  had  continued.    For  example,  the  besieged  may 
repair  his  material  of  war,  replenish  his  magazines,  and 
strengthen  his  works,  if  such  works  were  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  enemy  at  the  beginning  of  the  truce,  and  if  the  pro- 
visions and  succors  are  introduced  into  the  town  in  a  way  or 
through  passages  which  the  besieging  army  could  not  have 
prevented.     But  the  besieged  cannot  construct  or  repaur 
works  of  defense,  if  he  could  not  safely  have  done  this  in 
case  the  hostilities  had  continued ;  nor  introduce  provisions, 
military  munitions  or  troops  through  passages  which  were 
occupied  or  commanded  by  the  enemy  at  the  time  of  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities ;  nor  can  the  .besiegers  continue  works 
of  attack  which  might  have  been  prevented  or  interrupted 
by  the  besieged ;  for  all  acts  of  this  kind  would  be  making 
a  mischievoos  and  fraudulent  use  of  the  agreement,  and  vio- 
lating its  good  £Mth  and  spuit;  the  general  meaning  of  such 
compacts  is^  that  all  things  within  the  limits  of  the  theatre 
of  immediate  operations,  shall  remain  as  they  were  at  th^ 
moment  of  the  conclusion  of  the  truce.    To  receive  and  hta- 
bor  deserters  within  such  limits,  is  an  act  of  hostility,  and, 
therefore,  a  violation  of  the  complied  conditions  of  a  truoe. 
{WheaiaHy  Elm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  22;  Puffeindorf^  de 
Jut.  Nat.  et  Gent,  lib.  8,  cap.  7,  §§  9, 10 ;  Ghrotitis,  de  ^ur.  BeL 
ac  Pojc.^  lib.  8,  cap.  21,  §§  8,  et  seq. ;  PhilUmore^  On  M.  Lqw, 
vol  8,  S§  197, 198;  £^  Com.  <m  Am.  iew,  vol.  1,  p.  16; 
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Vaiiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  lib.  8,  ch.  16,  §§  245-247 ;  JRiUherforih, 
Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  22 ;  WVdrmn,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  2T, 
28 ;  Bayneval,  Just,  du  Droit  Nat.  etc.,  liv.  8,  ch.  7 ;  Bella,  Dere- 
cho  Iniemacional,  pt  2,  cap.  9,  §  2 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International^ 
§§  142-148 ;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  18 ; 
Burhmaqui,  Droit  de  h  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  11; 
Beat,  Science  du  Gouvernement,  tome  5,  ch.  8,  sec.  2.) 

§  7.  Where  a  truce  is  granted  for  a  certain  specified  object^ 
its  effects  are  limited  to  the  purpose  mentioned,  and  if  either 
party  should  attempt  to  perform  any  act  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  other,  not  comprehended  in  the  object  of  such  trace, 
this  other  party  has  the  undoubted  right  to  hinder  it  by  force, 
notwithstanding  the  compact.  So,  where  the  truce  is  condi- 
tional, and  the  conditions  which  have  been  agreed  upon  are 
broken  by  one  party,  the  truce  is  no  longer  binding  upon 
the  other.  ^^AU  truces  granted  for  a  certain  purpose,"  says 
Rutherforth,  "  are  confined  to  this  purpose ;  and  the  party  who 
makes  use  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  to  do  anything  that 
is  not  included  within  this  purpose,  and  that  is  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  other  party,  breaks  the  truce.  For  as  this 
purpose  is  the  sole  reason  of  the  compact,  the  right, 
arising  from  the  compact,  can  extend  no  farther  than  this 
purpose  extends."  "And  usually,"  says  the  same  author, 
"a  breach  of  truce,  on  one  part,  will  justify  the  other  part  in 
beginning  hostilities  again  before  the  time  of  the  truce  would 
have  otherwise  expired."  (Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1^ 
p.  161 ;  Wheaton,  Mem.  InL  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  22 ;  GroimSy 
De  JvT.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  8,  cap.  21,  §§  6-10 ;  Vattel,  DroU 
des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  16,  §§  248-250;  Butherforth,  Inatituies, 
b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  22 ;  Puffendorf,  DeJur.  Nat.  et  Gens,  lib.  8,  cap. 
7,  §  10;  PhMmore,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  117, 118;  Wild- 
man,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  28 ;  Meineccms,  Mement.  Juris.^  lib.  2» 
§  210,  note ;  Bella,  Derecho  Intemaeional,  pt  2,  cap.  9,  §  2 ; 
Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  13 ;  Burhmaqtdy 
Droit  de  la  Nat.  ei  des  Gens^  tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  11 ;  Beal,  Science 
du  Gouvernement,  tome  5,  ch.  8,  sec.  2.) 

§  8.  Truces,  and  other  military  compacts  are,  to  be  inter- 
preted by  the  same  rules  as  treaties  or  other  agreements. 
Most  questions  relating  to  such  compacts  may  he  easily 
detennined,  either  by  considering  the  nature  and  charactor 
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of  the  compact  itself,  or  by  applying  to  it  the  common  rales 
of  interpretation.  Nevertheless,  a  difference  of  opinion 
will  often  arise  respecting  the  proper  construction  to  be 
given  to  particular  terms,  which  are,  in  their  nature, 
ambiguous.  Thus,  writers  on  the  laws  of  war  have  discussed 
the  question  whether  a  truce  for  a  given  period,  as,  for 
instance,  from  the  first  of  January  to  the  first  of  February, 
will  include  or  exclude  the  first  day  of  each  of  these  months. 
Qrotius  is  of  opinion,  that  the  first  day  of  January  would  be 
excluded,  and  the  whole  of  the  first  day  of  February  included. 
Puffendorf,  Heineccius,  and  Vattel,  would  include  in  the 
trace  both  the  day  of  its  commencement  and  the  day  of  its 
termination.  Kutherforth  can  see  no  good  reason  why  one 
day  should  be  excluded  and  the  other  included.  "One 
would  rather  think,"  he  says,  "that  the  first  day  is  the  limit 
of  the  truce  at  one  end,  as  the  last  day  is  the. limit  of  it  at  the 
other  end;  and,  consequently,  that  there  is  the  same  reason 
for  reckoning  the  first  day  that  there  is  for  reckoning  the  last 
day,  as  a  part  of  the  time  which  is  included  in  the  truce." 
The  rule,  however,  proposed  by  the  English  commissioners 
in  their  report  on  the  practice  of  the  English  courts  in  1831, 
is  to  compute  the  first  day  exclusively,  and  the  last  day 
inclusively,  in  all  cases.  The  general  rules  laid  down  by 
text-writers,  respecting  the  interpretation  and  observance  of 
truces  and  other  compacts  in  war,  are  necessarily  somewhat 
indefinite,  and  questions  almost  always  arise  in  their  appli- 
cation to  particular  cases;  it  is,  therefore,  important  that 
stipulations  should  be  inserted  in  such  compacts  specii^dng 
what  may  and  what  may  not  be  done  by  each  party,  both 
within  and  without  the  limits  of  the  place,  in  case  of  a  siege, 
or  of  the  immediate  theatre  of  military  operations,  if  it  be 
between  belligerent  forces  in  the  field.  Moreover,  if  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  is  for  a  given  period  of  time,  in  order 
to  avoid  all  ambiguity,  the  time  should  be  precisely  stated, 
as  from  a  certain  hour  of  a  certain  day  to  a  certain  hour  of 
another  certain  day ;  and  if  dates  only  are  given,  it  should 
be  stated  whether  or  not  either  or  both  are  included.  ( VaU 
Ul,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  16,  §§  244,  245;  Rutherfcrth, 
ImUtut^y  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  22;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1, 
p.  160 ;  Bella,  Derecho  International,  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  2 ;  Beftir, 
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Droit  Inieriuztimd,  §  148 ;  ReqUdmej  Derecho  Pub.  Inty  lib.  1, 
tit.  1,  cfap.  18 ;  Eealy  Sciehce  du  Gouvemementy  tome  6,  ch.  8 
sec.  2 ;  GroUuSy  De  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac.,  lib.  8,  cap.  21,  §  9 ; 
Paffmdorfy  De  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.,  Hb,  8,  cap.  7,  §  8;  Hemeccim^ 
EUm.  juris.,  lib.  2,  cap.  9,  §208;  WUdmanj  Int.  Law,  vol.  1, 
p.  27.) 

§  9.  As  a  truce,  or  armistice,  merely  suspends  hostilities, 
they  are  renewed  at  its  expiration  without  any  new  declara- 
tion or  notice ;  for  as  every  one  is  bound  to  know  the  eflfect 
of  such  termination,  no  public  declaration  is  required.    But 
if  the  truce  was  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time,  justice  and 
good  faith  require  due  notice  of  intention  by  the  party  who 
terminates  it.    If,  however,  the  conditions  of  the  truce  be 
broken  by  one  belligerent,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  other 
may  immediately  resume  hostilities  without  any  declaration. 
It  is  sonietimes  stipulated  in  the  truce,  that  the  violator  shall 
pay  a  certain  penalty  for  the  violation.    In  such  case  the 
penalty  should  be  demanded  before  a  return  to  war,  and,  if 
paid,  the  right  of  hostilities  does  not  occur.    A  truce  is  not 
broken  by  the  acts  of  private  persons,  unless  they  are  ordered 
or  ratified  by  public  authority.    But,  unless  the  private  offen- 
ders are  punished  or  surrendered,  and  unless  the  thing  siezed 
is  restored,  or  compensated  for,  it  is  legally  presumed  that 
the  act  of  the  private  offender  was  duly  ordered  or  ratified. 
This  is  the  tule  of  public  law.    {Kent,  Com.  oti  Am.  LmCy  vol. 
i,  p.  161 ;  Butherforthy  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  22 ;  Vattel,  Droit 
des  Gensy  liv.  8,  ch.  16,  §  260 ;   Wheaioriy  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt. 
4,  ch.  2,  §  23 ;  Pufendorf,  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent,  lib.  8,  cap.  7, 
§§  6-8 ;  Groiius,  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  liv.  8,  cap.  21,  §§  10-13 ; 
PMtlimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  119, 121 ;   Whmtony  HisL 
Law  of  Nations,  pp.  20-25 ;  Wildnum,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  28 ; 
Bello,  Derecho  Internadonal,  pt  2,  cap.  9,  §  2 ;  Heffier^  Droit 
Intemktimal,  §  142 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  h  Nat  et  des  Gens, 
tome  5,'pt.  4,  ch.  11.) 

§  10.  Capihdations  are  agredm^nta  entered  itxto  by  a  com* 
manding  officer  for  the  surrender  of  his  army,  ot  by  the  gov- 
0mor  of  a  town,  or  a  fortress,  or  particular  district  of  coun- 
try, to  surrender  it  into  the  hatds  of  the  enemy.  C^pitoli^ 
tions  usually  contain  stiptQations  with  respect  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  place  which  is  surrendered,  the  secority  of  their 
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religioB,  propeirtyf  privileges  and  franchises,  and  also  with 
reapect  to  the  troops  or  garrison,  either  allowing  them  to 
march  out  with  their  arms  and  baggage,  with  the  honors  of 
war,  or  requiring  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  surrender 
as  prisoners  of  war.  The  general  phrase  ^^with  aU  the  hon- 
ors of  war,*'  is  usually  construed  to  include  the  right  to  march 
with  colors  displayed,  drums  beating,  etc.  It  is  proper,  how- 
ever, that  such  matters  should  be  precisely  stated  in  the  arti- 
cles of  capitulation.  The  authority  to  make  capitulations 
jGalls  within  the  scope  of  the  general  powers  of  the  chief 
commander  of  the  military  or  naval  forces,  or  of  the  town^ 
fortress,  or  district  of  country  included  in  the  capitulation. 
The  power  of  the  general  or  admiral  to  enter  into  an  ordi- 
nary capitulation,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  truce,  is  neces- 
sarily implied  in  his  office.  So,  of  the  chief  officer  of  a  town, 
fortress,  or  district  of  country,  "  The  governor  of  a  town," 
says  Rutherforth,  "  is  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  that 
is,  of  an  army  employed  for  the  particular  purpose  of  defend- 
ing the  town.  The  nature,  therefore,  of  his  trust  implies, 
that  his  compacts  about  surrendering  the  town,  will  bind 
himself  and  the  garrison.  If  he  surrenders  it  when  he  might 
have  defended  it,  or  upon  worse  terms  than  he  might  have 
made,  he  is  accountable  to  his  own  state  for  his  misconduct; 
but  the  abuse  of  his  power  does  not  affect  any  compact  which 
he  makes,  in  consequence  of  that  power."  But  if  unusutd 
and  extraordinary  stipulations  are  inserted  in  the  capitula- 
tion which  are  not  within  th^  ordinary  and  implied  powers 
of  the  officer  making  it,  they  are  not  binding  either  upon 
the  state  or  upon  the  troops.  For  example,  if  the  general 
should  stipulate  that  his  troops  shall  never  bear  arme  against 
the  same  enemy,  or,  if  the  governor  of  a  place  should  agree 
to  cede  it  to  the  enemy  as  a  conquest,  sach  agreements,  not 
coming  within  his  impliei^  powers,  would  be  null  and  void, 
unless  special  authority  to  that  efiiect  had  been  given  to  him, 
or  his  acts  should  subsequently  receive  the  sanction  of  his 
government.  ( Wheaiotiy  Ulem.  Int.  JLaw,  pt.  4,  oh.  2,  §  24 ; 
Vatiel,  Droit  des  Gem,  liv.  8,  ch.  16,  §§  237,  238 ;  fiutherfarthy 
Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  21 ;  Grotvus,  de  Jut.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib. 
3,  cap. -22,  §§  6-8 ;  Martens j  Freds  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  291, 
295 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Iniemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  3 ;  jSiqudm^ 
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Derecho  Pah.  Intj  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  18 ;  Burlamaqui,  DroU  de 
la  Nat  et  des  Gens^  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  12 ;  PhiUimore,  On  InL 
Law,  vol.  8,  §  122 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  27 ;  La 
Oloire,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  197 ;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens, 
§  291 ;  Ompteda,  Liiieratur,  etc.,  t.  2,  p.  648 ;  Moser,  Versuch, 
etc.,  t.  9,  pt.  1,  pp.  157, 176;  Hefier,  Droit  International,  §  142.) 

§  11.  Small  detached  parties  or  individuals,  whether  belong- 
ing to  the  military  service  or  not,  who  happen  to  fall  in  with 
the  enemy  in  a  place  distant  from  succor  or  any  superior  offi- 
cer, are  left  to  their  own  discretion  and  may,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns their  own  persons,  do  everything  which  a  commander 
might  do  with  respect  to  himself  and  the  troops  under  his 
command.  Promises  made  by  individuals  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, if  confined  to  their  own  persons  and  within  the 
sphere  of  a  private  individual,  are  valid  and  binding,  and  the 
sovereign  has  no  right  to  release  them  from  their  obligations, 
or  compel  them  to  violate  the  compact.  For,  when  a  subject 
can  neither  receive  his  sovereign's  orders,  nor  enjoy  his  pro- 
tection, he  resumes  his  natural  rights,  and  may  provide  for 
his  safety  by  any  just  and  honorable  means  in  his  power. 
Individual  promises  oi  this  kind,  made  with  competent  pow- 
ers, are  of  as  binding  a  nature  as  truces  and  capitulations, 
and  the  good  of  the  state  equally  requires  that  faith  be  kept 
on  such  occasions  as  in  more  formal  agreements.  Thus,  a 
prisoner  who  is  released  on  parole,  is  bound  to  observe  it 
with  scrupulous  punctuality,  nor  can  the  sovereign  oppose 
such  observance  of  his  engagement  But,  if  a  soldier  should 
be  made  prisoner  in  the  vicinity  of  his  commander  and  while 
under  his  immediate  orders,  he  is  not  properly  the  master  of 
his  own  acts  or  left  to  his  own  discretion,  and,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  he  should  wait  as  prisoner  of  war,  till  his  supe* 
riors  can  treat  for  his  exchange  or  release.  But  if  he  fidl 
into  the  hands  of  a  barbarous  enemy,  and,  to  avoid  a  cruel 
imprisonment,  or  to  save  his  life,  he  promises  a  ranson  or 
services  not  treasonable,  his  agreement  should  be  respected 
by  his  superiors.  ( Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  16,  §  264 ; 
Grotius,  deJur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  8,  cap.  28;  Pufendorf,  deJur. 
Nat.  et  Gent,  lib.  8,  cap.  7,  §  16;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int^ 
lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  lS;Burlaniaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens^ 
tome  5,  pt  4,  ch.  18.) 
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§  12.  A  passport  or  safe  conduct^  is  a  document  granting  to 
persons  or  property  an  exemption  from  the  operations  of  war, 
for  the  time,  and  to  the  extent  prescribed  in  the  instrument 
itself.  The  term  passport  is  applied  to  personal  permissions 
given  on  ordinary  occasions,  both  in  peace  and  war,  where 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  parties  named  in  them  should  not 
go  where  they  please ;  while  safe  conduct  is  the  name  usually 
given  to  the  instrument  which  authorizes  an  enemy,  or  an 
alien,  to  go  into  places  where  he  could  not  go  without  danger, 
or  to  carry  on  trade  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  war.  The 
word  passport,  however,  is  more  generally  applied  to  persons, 
and  safe  conduct,  to  both  persons  and  things.  A  passport  is 
not  transferable  by  the  person  named  in  the  permission,  for 
although  there  were  no  objections  to  giving  the  privilege  to 
him,  there  might  be  very  serious  objections  to  the  individual 
taking  his  place.  It,  however,  generally  includes  the  serv- 
ants and  personal  baggage  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
granted,  unless  there  should  be  particular  objection  to  the 
passage  of  such  servants,  or  to  the  admission  of  the  baggage; 
but,  to  save  all  doubt  and  difficulty  in  such  matters,  it  is 
usual  to  enumerate  with  precision  every  particular  with 
respect  to  the  extent  of  the  indulgence.  A  safe  conduct  for 
effects,  without  designating  the  person  who  is  to  introduce 
or  remove  them,  may  be  introduced  or  removed  by  any  agent 
of  the  owner,  unless  the  agent  selected  should  be  personally 
objected  to,  as  an  object  of  suspicion  or  danger.  Instruments 
of  this  kind,  are  always  to  betaken  strictly,  and  must  be  con- 
fined to  the  persons,  effects,  purpose,  place  and  time,  for 
which  they  are  granted.  But,  if  the  person  who  has  received 
a  passport  should  be  detained  in  an  enemy's  country  by  sick- 
ness or  by  force,  beyond  the  specified  time,  he  should  receive 
a  new  instrument,  or  be  considered  as  still  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  old  one.  But  no  detention  by  business,  or  by 
circumstances  not  entirely  unavoidable,  will  entitle  him  to 
such  indulgence.  If,  for  example,  he  should  take  advantage 
of  a  suspension  of  hostilities  to  remain,  he  will  do  so  at  his 
peril,  and  if  he  should  be  found  in  an  enemy's  country  at  the 
termination  of  the  truce,  the  time  named  in  his  passport  hav- 
ing expired,  he  will  be  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  war, 
without  any  claim  for  special  protection.    Passports  and  safe 
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condncts  are  of  two  kinds;  those  which  are  limited  in  their 
effects  to  particular  places  or  districts  of  country,  and  those 
which  are  general  and  extend  over  a  whole  country.  Those 
of  the  first  class  may  be  granted  by  military  and  naval  offi* 
cers  or  governors  of  towns,  to  have  ejffect  within  the  limits  of 
their  respective  commands,  and  such  instruments  must  be 
respected  by  all  persons  under  their  authority.  The  power 
to  issue  such  documents  is  implied  in  the  nature  of  their  trust. 
But  a  general  passport,  or  safe  conduct,  to  extend  over  the 
whole  country,  must  proceed  from  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  state,  either  directly  or  by  an  agent  duly  empowered  to 
issue  it.  (yaitd.  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  17,  §§265-270; 
Hutherforihy  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  22;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am. 
Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  162, 163 ;  Wheaton,  JSleni.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch. 
2,  §  25 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  8,  cap.  2,  §§  14-22 ; 
PhUlimore,  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §101;  Puffendorfj  de  Jur. 
Nat.  et  Gent. J  lib.  8,  cap.  7,  §  13;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
pp.  28,  29;  Rayneval,  Inst,  du  Droit  Nat.  etc.,  liv.  3,  ch.  9; 
Betlo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt  2,  cap.  9,  §  4 ;  Heffter,  Droit 
International,  §  142 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens^ 
tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  11 ;  Meal,  Science  du  Gouvememeni,  tome  5, 
ch.  8,  sec.  4;  Moser,  Versuch,  etc.,  b.  10,  p.  452 .) 

§  13.  A  passport,  or  safe  conduct,  may,  for  good  reasons, 
he  revoked  by  the  authority  which  granted  it;  on  the  general 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  privileges  may  always 
be  revoked,  when  they  become  detrimental  to  the  state.  A 
permission  granted  by  an  officer  may,  for  this  reason,  be 
revoked  by  his  superior,  but,  until  so  revoked,  it  is  as  binding 
upon  the  successor  as  upon  the  party  who  issued  it  The 
reaaons  for  such  revocation  need  not  always  be  given ;  but 
permissions  of  this  kind  can  never  be  used  as  snares  to  get 
persons  or  effects  into  our  power,  and  then,  by  a  revocation, 
hold  the  persons  as  prisoners,  or  confiscate  the  property. 
Such  conduct  would  be  perfidy  toward  an  enemy,  and  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  war.  ( Vattel,  Droit  des  G-ms,  liv.  8,  di. 
17,  §276;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  168;  Oratius,  de 
Jwr.  Bel  ac  Pac,  lib.  8,  cap.  21,  §  22;  PhiUiMre,  On  Int.  Lam^ 
vol.  8,  S  101 ;  Garden,  De  Difiamaiie,  liv.  6,  §  16;  BMo,Dm^ 
eho  Iniemacional,  pt  2,  cap.  9,  §4;  Burlamaq^  Dratt  de  h 
NaL  et  des  Gene.,  tome  6,  pt  4,  oh.  11.) 
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§  14.  Any  violation  of  the  good  &iih  and  spirit  of  such 
instrnmentSy  entitles  the  injured  party  to  indemnity  against  . 
all  injurious  consequences.  Persons  violating  these  instru- 
ments are  also  subject  to  punishment  by  the  municipal  laws 
of  the  state  by  which  they  are  issued.  Section  twenty-eight 
of  the  act  of  congress,  approved  April  80th,  1790,  provides 
ihat  if  any  person  shall  violate  any  safe  conduct  or  passport, 
duly  obtained  and  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  such  person  so  offending,  on  conviction,  shall  be 
imprisoned  not  exceeding  three  years,  and  fined  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court.  If  a  soldier  or  subordinate  officer 
should  violate  a  passport,  or  safe  conduct,  issued  by  his 
superior,  he  would,  probably,  also  be  subject  to  be  punished 
for  the  military  offense  under  military  law  by  a  court  martial. 
{Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  163 ;  Vaitel,  Droit  des  Gens, 
liv.  8,  ch.  17,  §  276 ;  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  1,  p.  118; 
Garden,  De  Diplomaiie,  liv.  6,  §  16;  Dunlop,  Digest  of  Laws  of 
the  U.  S.,  p.  72;  BrigMy,  Digest  of  Laws  of  the  TJ.  S.,  p.  41.) 

§  15.  Safe-guards  are  protections  granted  by  a  general  or 
other  officer  commanding  belligerent  forces,  for  persons  or 
property  within  the  limits  of  their  commands,  and  against 
the  operations  of  their  own  troops.  Sometimes  they  are 
delivered  to  the  parties  whose  persons  or  property  are  to  be 
protected ;  at  others  they  are  posted  upon  the  property  itself, 
as  upon  a  church,  museum,  library,  public  office,  or  private 
dwellings  They  are  particularly  useful  in  the  assault  of  a 
place,  or  immediately  after  its  capture,  or  after  the  termina- 
ti0n  of  a  battle,  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  friends 
from  destruction  by  an  excited  soldieiy.  Violations  of  such 
instrunvezitB  are  usually  punished  with  the  utmost  severity. 
A  guard  of  men  is  sometimes  detached  to  enforce  the  safety 
ef  the  penosis  and  property  thus  protected.  Such  guards  are 
Justified  in  resorting  to  the  severest  measures  to  punish  any 
violation  of  the  safety  of  their  trust.  Article  fifty-five  of  the 
rales  and  articles  of  war  of  the  United  States,  approved  April 
10th,  1806,  provides  that|  '^whosoever,  belonging  to  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  employed  in  foreign  ports,  shaU 
foBce  a  sdtfe-guard,  shall  suffer  death."  A  safe-guard  is  a 
particular  kind  of  passport  or  safe-conduct,  and  is  to  be  con- 
fitra^d  acGOcding  to  iihe  rules  of  interpretation  appliefible  to 
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Bnch  instruinents.  {Garden^  De  Diplxmatiej  liv.  6,  §  16;  Mar- 
iensy  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  292;  PhiUimore,  On  InL  Law, 
vol.  2,  pp.  28,  29;  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  2,  p.  366; 
U.  S.  Army  Regulations  of  1857,  §§  769-778;  Rayneml,  Inst, 
du  Droit  Nat,,  etc.,  liv.  3,  ch.  9;  Heffier,  Droit  International,  § 
142;  Heal,  Science  du  Gouvemement,  tome  6,  ch.  8,  sec.  4; 
Brightly,  Digest  of  Laws  of  U,  S.,  p.  78;  Dunlop,  Digest  of 
Laws  of  U.  S,  p.  881.) 

§  16.  A  cartel  is  an  agreement  between  belligerents  for  the 
exchange  or  ransom  of  prisoners  of  war.  The  actual  ezis* 
tence  of  a  war  is  not  essentially  necessary  to  give  effect  to 
cartels,  but  it  is  sufficient  if  they  entered  into  prospectively 
and  in  expectation  of  approaching  hostilities ;  for  the  occa- 
sions for  them  may  just  as  naturally  arise  from  a  view  of 
approaching  events,  and  parties  may  contract  to  guard  against 
the  consequences  of  hostilities  which  they  may  foresee.  Both 
belligerents  are  bound  to  faithfully  observe  such  compacts, 
and  a  cartel  party  sent  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  carry  into 
execution  the  provisions  of  a  cartel,  is  equally  under  the 
protection  of  both.  "Good  faith  and  humanity,"  says 
Wheaton,  "  ought  to  preside  over  the  execution  of  these 
compacts,  which  are  designed  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  war, 
without  defeating  its  legitimate  purposes.  By  the  modem 
usages  of  nations,  commissaries  are  permitted  to  reside  in 
the  respective  belligerent  countries,  to  negociate  and  cany 
into  efiect  the  arrangements  necessary  for  this  object 
Breach  of  good  faith  in  these  transactions  can  be  punished 
only  by  withholding  from  the  party  guilty  of  such  violation 
the  advantages  stipulated  by  the  cartel;  or,  in  cases  which 
may  be  supposed  to  warrant  such  a  resort,  by  reprisals  or 
vindictive  retaliation."  In  the  United  States  such  compacts 
are  not  deemed  treaties  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution.  A 
cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  in  1818,  was  ratified  by  the  Ameri- 
can secretary  of  state  (May  14th.)  ( WUdman,  InL  Law,  voL 
2,  p.  81;  Vattd,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  17,  §  278;  Bxaher- 
foHh,  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  9,  §22;  Wheaton,  Mem.  InL  Law, 
pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  8;  PhiUimore,  On  InL  Law,  vol.  8,  §  111 ;  The 
Carolina,  6  B^b.  Rep.,  p.  836 ;  La  Gloire,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
492;    The  Mary,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  200;  Manning,  Law  of 
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NaUonSy  p.  168;  MartenSj  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  276; 
Garden^  De  Diplomaiie^  liv.  6,  §  16;  BellOj  Derecho  Iniemacicnialy 
pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  5;  Heffier^  Droit  Intemaiionaly  §  142.) 

§  17.  A  cartel  shipy  is  a  vessel  commissioned  for  the  exchange 
or  ransom  of  prisoners  of  war,  or  to  carry  proposals  from  one 
belligerent  to  the  other,  under  a  flag  of  truce.  Such  com- 
mission and  flag  are  considered  to  throw  over  the  vessel,  and 
the  persons  engaged  in  her  navigation,  the  mantle  of  peace ; 
she  is,  pro  hoc  vice,  a  neutral  licensed  vessel,  and  her  crew 
are  also  neutrals ;  and  so  far  as  relates  to  the  particular  ser- 
vice in  which  she  is  employed,  she  is  under  the  protection  of 
both  belligerents.  But  she  can  carry  no  cargo,  and  no 
ammunition  or  implements  of  war,  except  a  single  gun  for 
firing  signals.  This  is  regarded  as  a  species  of  navigation 
which,  on  every  consideration  of  humanity  and  policy,  should 
be  conducted  with  the  strictest  regard  to  the  original  pur- 
pose, and  to  the  rules  which  are  built  upon  it,  since,  if  this 
mode  of  intercourse  be  broken  off,  it  will  be  followed  by 
calamitous  results  to  individuals  of  both  belligerents.  It  is, 
therefore,  said  by  high  authority,  that  cartel  ships  cannot  be 
too  narrowly  watched;  and  that  both  parties  should  take 
care  that  the  service  should  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  become  a  subject  of  jealousy  and  distrust  between 
the  two  nations.  The  authority  to  commission  a  cartel  ship, 
is  supposed  to  emanate  from  the  supreme  power  of  the  state, 
but  it  may  be  issued  by  a  subordinate  officer,  in  the  due 
execution  of  a  public  duty.  When  a  cartel  ship  appears  to 
have  been  employed  in  the  public  service,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  humanity,  it  will  be  presumed  that  the  commission 
under  which  she  acts  was  issued  by  the  sanction  of  the  coun- 
cils of  the  state,  until  renounced  by  the  sovereignty  from 
which  it  is  supposed  to  emanate.  Thus,  a  cartel,  granted  by 
the  commander  of  the  British  forces,  at  Amboyna,  to  a  Dutch 
vessel,  was  held  by  Sir  William  Scott  to  be  valid  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  vessel  from  capture  and  condemnation.  {PhiU 
limorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  111 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1, 
pp.  689,  640 ;  The  Carolina,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  336;  The  Venus, 
4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  356 ;  La  Gloire,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  192 ;  Wild- 
man,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  32,  33;  Grotius,  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac 
Pac,  lib.  3,  cap.  22,  §§  2,  4;  Puffendorf,  De  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent., 
liK  8.  cap.  7.  S 13 :   VaiteL  Droit  des  Gens.  liv.  3.  ch.  16.  §  287  ^ 
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§  18.  TI16  rights,  immunities  and  daties  of  cartel  ships, 
have  been  matters  of  diBcus3ion  and  judicial  decision  in  prize 
courts.  Sir  William  Scott  gave  a  very  elaborate  opinion  on 
this  subject,  in  the  case  of  The  Daifjie.  With  respect  to  the 
character  of  the  ships  employed  in  such  service,  he  says  it  is 
generally  immaterial  whether  they  are  merchant  ships,  or 
ships  of  war,  but  there  may  be  extreme  cases  in  which  the 
nature  of  the  ship  might  be  material ;  "  as,  if  a  fire  ship 
was  to  be  sent  on  such  service  to  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth, 
though  she  had  prisoners  on  board,  she  would  undoubtedly 
be  an  unwelcome  visitor  to  a  naval  arsenal,  and  her  particular 
character  might  fairly  justify  a  refusal  to  admit  her."  He 
was  also  of  opinion,  that  the  cartel  protected  such  ships,  not 
only  in  trajectu^  adeundum  et  redeunduniy  but  also  in  going 
from  one  port  to  another  to  be  fitted  up  and  to  take  prisoners 
on  board,  although  the  passage  of  ships  from  one  port  to 
another  of  an  enemy,  is  liable  to  suspicion.  Moreover,  that 
a  vessel  going  to  be  employed  as  a  cartel  ship,  is  not  protected, 
by  mere  intention,  on  her  way,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on 
herself  that  character  when  she  arrives.  When  it  is  neces- 
sary to  send  to  anothar  port  for  vessels  for  such  purpose,  it 
is  proper  to  apply  to  the  enemy's  commissary  of  prisoners 
for  a  pass  or  special  safe  conduct.  The  principal  question  to 
be  decided  in  such  cases,  is  that  of  intention ;  if  the  vessel 
is  actually  commissioned  and  employed  as  a  cartel  ship,  if  she 
is  fitted  out  and  conducts  herself,  in  every  respect,  as  a  cartel 
ship,  she  is  protected  as  such ;  but  if  she  is  acting  fraudu- 
lently, she  is  liable  to  condemnation.  Imprudence  and  negli- 
gence, do  not  constitute  fraud.  {PhilUmorey  On  Int.  Law^ 
vol.  8,  §§  111,  112 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  639 ;  Tht 
Bailie,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  141-146 ;  La  Gloire  5  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  192;  The  Mary,  5  noh.  Rep.,  p.  200;  TTie  Veutis.iBxyh. 
Rep.,  p.  365 ;  The  Carolina,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  336.) 

§  19.  The  present  usage  of  civilized  nations  is,  as  already 
stated,  to  exchange  prisoners  of  war,  or  to  release  them  on 
their  parole,  or  word  of  honor,  not  to  serve  against  the  captor 
again  for  a  definite  period,  during  the  war,  or  till  properly 
exchanged.  But  is  was  formerly  the  frequent  practice  for 
the  state  to  leave  to  every  prisoner,  or  at  least  during  the  war, 
the  care  of  redeen^ing  himself,  and  the  captor  had  a  lawful 
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right  to  demand  a  ransom  for  tlie  release  of  his  prisonetB. 
This  practice  gave  rise  to  certain  rules  with  respect  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  particular  agreements  of  this  kind.  As 
the  captor  was  held  responsible  for  the  treatment  of  his  pri- 
Boner,  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  this  responsibility  by 
transferring  him  to  another;  bat,  having  agreed  with  his 
prisoner  concerning  the  price  of  the  ransom,  he  could  trans- 
fer this  right  to  a  third  party,  for  the  agreement  then  becomes 
ti  perfect  contract,  binding  upon  b6th  parties^  and  the  right 
to  receive  the  price  may  be  transferred  by  <ihe  captor  to 
whomsoever  he  pleases.  If  the  prisoner  should  die  before 
being  set  at  libetty,  although  the  price  of  the  ransom  should 
have  been  agreed  upon,  it  was  not  held  to  be  due  from  Ms 
heirs ;  but  if  he  had  obtained  his  liberty  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  good  &ith  *wouId  require  the  payment  of  the  price 
agreed  upon.  If  he  should  be  retaken  by  his  own  party 
after  making  the  compact  of  ransom,  but  before  its  execution, 
it  would  not  be  due,  because  he  was  not  set  at  liberty  in  virtue 
of  the  agreement.  If  he  has  concealed  his  rank  and  character 
when  making  the  agreement  as  to  the  price  of  ransom,  he  is 
guilty  of  fraud,  and  on  its  discovery,  the  captor  is  justified  in 
annulling  it.  If  he  has  agreed  to  perform  any  particular  act, 
if  not  inconsistent  with  his  duty  to  his  own  state,  as  a  conside- 
ration for  his  release,  he  is  bound  to  perform  it,  and  he  is 
deserving  of  punishment  for  a  neglect  or  refusal  to  fiilfil  his 
promise.  At  one  time,  the  wealth  to  be  amassed  by  the  ran- 
som of  prisomers  of  war,  was  one  of  the  great  inducements 
to  military  service,  and  curious  instances  of  the  importance 
which  was  attached  to  this  consideration,  occur  in  history. 
Thus,  when  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  to  be  brought  to  her 
disgraceful  trial,  the  advisers  of  the  measure  thought  it  right 
to  pay  her  captors,  whose  property  she  had  become,  a  sum 
equal  to  what  it  was  supposed  they  might  be  able  to  make 
by  her  ransom.  {PMUmorey  On  Jnt  LaWy  vol.  fi,  §  109; 
MarUns,  lUcneil  de  TraitiSy  tome  8,  p.  861 ;  Manning,  Law  cf 
NktumSy  pp.  166,  et  beq. ;  Wheaton^  Elem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  2, 
I  8;  Vattely  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  17,  §§  278-286;  Turnery 
Sist.  of  Engtandy  vol.  8,  p.  101 ;  Lingardy  Bist  of  Ei^Umdy 
vol.  5,  p.  118 ;  Undtod  Staka  Statutes  at  LargCy  vol.  3,  pp.  361, 
TljrS;  Mesy  EegMety  vol.  2,  p.  882;  WOdmany  InU  Xmjo,  vol. 
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2,  p.  26;  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  275;  Bello, 
Derecko  Iniemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  5;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Puh. 
Int.,  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap,  18;  Durnont,  Corps  Diplomatique^  tome 
7,  p.  231.) 

§  20.  The  term  ransom  is  now  usually  applied  to  property 
taking  from  an  enemy  in  war,  and  surrendered  or  restored  to 
the  owner  on  the  payment  of,  or  agreement  to  pay,  a  speci- 
fied sum  of  money,  which  is  called  'lonsom  money.  This 
term  was  formerly  applied  to  the  redemption  of  property 
captured  on  land,  as  well  as  on  the  high  seas;  but,  by  general 
use,  it  is  now  understood  to  apply  to  the  agreement  made 
between  the  commander  of  a  captured  vessel  or  cargo,  and 
the  captor,  by  which  the  latter  permits  the  former  to  depart 
with  his  vessel,  and  gives  him  a  safe-conduct,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  sum  of  money  which  the  former,  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel  and  cargo, 
promises  to  pay  at  a  future  time  named.  This  contract  is 
usually  made  in  writing,  in  duplicate,  one  of  which  is  kept 
by  the  captor,  which  is  properly  called  the  ransom  billj  and 
the  other  by  the  captured  vessel,  which  is  its  safe-conduct 
The  general  law  relating  to  the  ransom  of  captured  property, 
was  fully  and  ably  discussed  by  Story.  ( Vide  Maisonnaire  v. 
Keeting,  2  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  337;  Boumer,  Law  Die.,  verb.  Ban^ 
som;  Torrdin,  Law  Die.,  verb.  Hansom;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  LaWf 
vol.  1,  pp.  104r-105;  Wheaion,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  28 ; 
Heffter,  Droit  Intematiorutl,  §  142;  JBeUo,  Derecho  Intemacional^ 
pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  9 ;  Miller  v.  Resolution,  2  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  15 ; 
Azuni,  Droit  Maritime,  tome  2,  ch.  4,  art.  6;  Emerigon,  Des 
Prises,  ch.  12,  sec.  21 ;  Pothier,  Droit  de  Prop.,  nos.  134-144 ; 
Valin,  Des  Prises,  art.  19 ;  PhUUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3^ 
§  432.) 

§  21.  The  contract  of  ransom  is  considered  in  England  as 
tending  to  relax  the  energy  of  war,  by  depriving  cruisers  of 
the  chance  of  recapture,  and  several  statutes  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  absolutely  prohibited  to  British  subjects  the 
privilege  of  ransom  of  property  captured  at  sea,  unless  in  a 
case  of  extreme  necessity,  to  be  judged  of  by  the  court  of 
admiralty.  ''Other  maritime  nations,"  says  Kent,  ''regard 
ransoms  as  binding,  and  to  be  classed  among  the  few  legiti- 
mate eoTnmereia  bdlu    They  have  never  been  prohibited  ia 
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this  country,  and  the  act  of  congress  of  August  2d,  1813, 
interdicting  the  use  of  British  licenses,  or  passes,  did  not 
apply  to  the  contract  of  ransom."  (Kent^  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy 
vol.  1,  p.  105 ;  Chitiyj  On  Com.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  428 ;  Azuniy 
Droit  Maritime^  tome  2,  ch.  4,  art.  6 ;  Emerigonj  des  Assuranr 
cesy  ch.  12,  see/  21 ;  Valine  des  Prises^  art.  66,  p.  149 ;  Good- 
rich V.  Gordon^  15  Johns.  Bep.,  p.  6 ;  Girard  v.  Ware,  1  Peters. 
C.  C.  Rep.,  p.  142;  The  Saratoga,  2  Gallis.  Eep.,  p.  164; 
Maisonnaire  v.  Keating^  2  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  836 ;  Brooks  v.  Dorry 
2  Mass.  Rep.,  p.  39 ;  Stafford  v.  Dodge,  14  Mass.  Rep.,  p.  66 ; 
PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  432 ;  Bello^  Derecho  Intema- 
cionaly  p.  2,  cap.  5,  §  9.) 

.  §  22.  The  general  authority  to  capture,  which  is  delegated 
by  the  belligerent  state  to  its  commissioned  cruiser,  involves 
the  power  to  ransom  captured  property,  unless  prohibited  by 
the  law  of  the  captor's  own  country.  The  contract  made  for 
the  ransom  of  enemy's  property  taken  at  sea,  is  generally 
carried  into  effect  by  a  safe  conduct  issued  by  the  captor,  per- 
mitting the  captured  vessel  and  cargo  to  proceed  to  a  desig- 
nated port,  by  a  prescribed  route  and  within  a  limited  time, 
and  such  a  document  furnishes  a  complete  legal  protection 
against  the  cruisers  of  the  same  belligerent  state,  or  its  allies, 
during  the  period  and  within  the  terms  prescribed  in  the  safe 
conduct.  "From  the  very  nature  of  the  connection  between 
allies,"  says  Kent,  "their  compacts  with  the  common  enemy 
must  bind  each  other,  when  they  tend  to  accomplish  the 
objects  of  the  alliance.  If  they  did  not,  the  ally  would  reap 
all  the  fruits  of  the  compact,  without  being  subject  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  it;  and  the  enemy  with  whom  the 
agreement  was  made  would  be  exposed,  in  regard  to  the  ally, 
to  all  the  disadvantages  of  it,  without  participating  in  the 
stipulated  benefits.  Such  an  inequality  of  obligation  is  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  reason  and  justice."  {Kent,  Com. 
on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  105 ;  PotUer^  Droit  de  Propriiti,  No. 
134;  Miller  v.  Miller,  2  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  15;  Phillim^re,  Chi 
Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  110 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap. 
5,  §  9 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit  2,  §  29.) 

§  28.  As  a  general  rule,  the  captor,  by  the  safe  conduct 
implied  in  a  ransom-bill,  simply  guarantees  the  ransomed 
▼esael  against  being  interrupted  in  its  course,  or  retaken  by 
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other  cmisers  of  its  own  nation  or  of  its  allies,  bnt  not  against 
loss  by  the  perils  of  the  sea.  There  is  no  implied  insurance 
in  the  ransom  bill  against  such  losses.  If,  therefore,  the  ran- 
somed vessel  should  founder  at  sea,  or  be  wrecked,  and  become 
a  total  loss,  the  contract  is  still  binding,  and  the  ransom  bill 
payable  to  the  captor.  But  it  is  sometimes  specified  in  the 
contract  of  ransom,  that  the  loss  of  the  vessel  by  the  perils  of 
the  sea  shall  discharge  the  captured  party  from  the  payment 
of  the  ransom ;  such  a  clause  is  restrained  to  the  case  of  a 
total  loss  an  the  high  seas^  and  is  not  extended  to  stranding, 
which  might  afford  the  master  a  temptation  to  fraudulently 
cast  away  his  vessel,  in  order  to  save  the  most  valuable  part 
<£  his  cargo,  and  avoid  the  payment  of  the  ransom.  ( WAeo- 
<(m,  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  di,  2,  §  28 ;  Kentj  Com.  an  Anu  Law^ 
voL  1,  p.  106 ;  Pothier,  Tmiti  de  PropriMi,  No.  188 ;  JBcflo, 
Derechb  Intermdanal,  pt.  2,  cap.  6,  §  9 ;  PkUUmorej  On  InL 
Law,  vol.  8,  p.  110.) 

§  24.  If  the  ransomed  vessel  should  exceed  the  time,  or 
deviate  from  the  course,  prescribed  in  the  contract,  she  for- 
feits her  safe-conduct,  and  is  liable  to  recapture;  and  if  retaken, 
the  debtors  of  the  ransom  are  discharged  from  their  obliga- 
tion, which  is  merged  in  the  prize,  and  the  amount  is  deducted 
from  the  net  proceeds  thereof  and  paid  to  the  first  captor,  whilst 
the  residue  is  paid  to  the  second  captor.  But  any  variation 
from  the  course  prescribed,  or  the  time  limited,  by  the  con- 
tract, caused  by  the  stress  of  weather,  or  unavoidable  necea- 
sity,  does  not  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  safe-conduct  If  the 
captor,  after  having  ransomed  an  enemy's  vessel,  is  himself 
taken  by  the  enemy,  together  with  the  ransom  bill  of  which 
he  is  the  bearer,  this  ransom  bill  becomes  a  part  of  the  cap- 
ture made  by  the  enemy;  and  the  persons  of  the  hostile 
nation,  who  were  debtors  of  the  ransom,  are  thereby  dis- 
charged from  their  obligation  under  the  ransom-bilL  Bat 
questions  relating  to  maritime  captures  and  recaptures,  will  be 
more  particulariy  considered  in  the  chapter  on  the  rights  and 
duties  of  captors.  {Vide  yost,  chapter  xxx. ;  WheaUm,  Elan. 
Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  28 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  'Law,  voL  1, 
p.  106 ;  PoiM^^  Tratti  de  ProprUU,  Nos.  189, 140 ;  VaJin,  Com. 
9W  V  Ordm,  liv*  8,  tit.  9,  §  10 ;  Bdb,  Berecho  Inkmaeianaiy  pL 
2,  cap.  6, 19;  i36  €us^,  IhraUMmtim^,  liv.  1,  tit  3,  §29.) 
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§  25.  Sometimes  a  hostage  is  taken  for  the  faithful  perfor- 
mance of  the  contract  on  the  part  of  the  captured.  The 
death  or  the  recapture  of  the  hostage,  does  not  discharge  the 
contract  of  ransom,  unless  there  is  an  express  stipulation  to 
that  effect ;  for  the  captor  takes  the  hostage  only  as  a  collate- 
ral security,  and  the  loss  of  such  collateral  security  does  not 
cancel  the  contract,  or  discharge  the  debtor  from  his  obliga- 
tion to  pay  the  ransom.  "  The  practice  in  France,"  says 
Kent,  "when  a  French  vessel  has  been  ransomed,  and  a 
hostage  given  to  the  enemy,  is  for  the  officers  of  the  admi- 
ralty to  seize  the  vessel  and  her  cargo,  on  her  return  to  port, 
in  order  to  compel  the  owners  to  pay  the  ransom  debt,  and 
relieve  the  hostage ;  and  this  is  a  course  dictated  by  a  prompt 
and  liberal  sense  of  justice."  Vattel  and  others  have  given 
very  minute  rules  in  relation  to  hostages  for  prisoners.  K  a 
hostage  be  given  in  order  to  procure  the  liberty  of  a  prisoner, 
and  the  prisoner  die,  the  hostage  should  be  set  free ;  but  if 
the  hostage  die,  the  prisoner  is  not  thereby  restored  to  his 
liberty.  If,  however,  one  prisoner  has  been  substituted  for 
another,  the  death  of  one  releases  the  other.  If  a  prisoner 
be  released  on  condition  of  procuring  the  release  of  another, 
and  that  other  dies  before  his  liberty  has  been  attained,  it  is 
said  that  the  survivor  is  bound  to  return  to  his  prison !  No 
civilized  nation  would  now  impose  such  conditions.  { Vattel^ 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  17,  §§  278-286 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int. 
LaiOy  vol.  3,  §  109 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  107 ; 
Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  28 ;  Foihier,  Traiti 
de  Propriiti,  No.  144 ;  Martens,  Presis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  296 ; 
BeUo,  Derecho  Iniemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  9,  cap.  9,  §  6.) 

§  26.  Contracts  of  ransom,  like  all  other  agreements  arising 
jure  bdli,  and  lawfully  entered  into  between  belligerents,  sus- 
pend the  character  of  enemy,  so  far  as  respects  the  parties  to 
the  contract  ?  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  just  reason  why 
the  captor  should  not  bring  suit  directly  on  the  ransom  bill. 
And  such  appears  to  be  the  practice  in  the  maritime  courts 
of  the  European  continent.  The  English  courts,  however, 
have  decided  that  the  subject  of  an  enemy  is  not  permitted 
to  sue  in  the  British  courts  of  justice,  in  his  own  proper  per- 
son, for  the  payment  of  a  ransom,  on  the  technical  objection 
of  the  want  of  a  persona  standi  in  judmo^  but  that  the  pay- 
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meat  could  be  foreed  by  an  acticm  brought  by  the  impriaoned 
hostage  in  the  courts  of  hie  own  countiy  for  the  recovery  of 
his  freedom.  This  technical  objection  is  not  based  on  prinr 
ciple,  nor  supported  by  reason^  and  the  decision  has  not  the 
sanction  of  general  usage.  ^^  The  effect  of  this  contract," 
says  Wheaton^  "  like  that  of  every  other  which  may  be  law- 
fully entered  into  between  belligerants,  is  to  suspend  the 
character  of  enemy,  so  feu*  as  respects  the  parties  to  the  ran- 
som bill ;  and,  consequently,  the  technical  objection  of  the 
watit  of  a  perscma  eiandi  in  judicio  cannot,  on  principle,  pre- 
vent a  suit  being  brought  by  the  captor  directly  on  the  ran- 
dom bill."  Lord  Mansfield  considered  this  contract  as  worthy 
to  be  sustained  by  sound  morality  and  good  policy,  and  as 
governed  by  the  law  of  nations  and  the  eternal  rules  of  jue- 
tice.  Licenses  to  trade,  which  properly  belong  to  eommerda 
beUif  will  be  discussed  in  a  separate  chapter.  {Kenty  Com,  on 
Jim,  Lawy  voL  1,  p.  107 ;  WheaUm^  Elem.  InU  Imd^  pt*  4,  ch. 
2,  §  28;  Anthony.  Fisher^  Doug.  Bep.,  p.  649,  note;  The 
Hoop  J  1  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  169 ;  ComuY.  Blackburn,  1  Doug,  Bep., 
p.  641 ;  Bieard  v.  Beitenhamy  8  Burr.  Bep.,  p.  1784 ;  Poihiery 
Traiti  de  ProprUtiy  Nos.  186, 187 ;  BeUoy  Derecho  Intemacionaly 
pt.  2,  cap.  6,  §  9 ;  Dc  Cfussy^  Droit  Marittmey  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  29.) 

§  27.  As  flags  of  truce  are  sometimes  sent  from  the  enemy 
to  forces  in  position,  or  on  the  march,  or  in  action,  nominally 
for  making  some  convention,  as  for  a  suspension  of  arms, 
but  really  with  the  design  of  gaining  information,  it  is  proper 
that  restrictions  should  be  placed  upon  its  use.  Thus,  if  sent 
to  an  army  in  position,  the  bearer  of  said  flag  should  never 
be  allowed  to  pass  the  outer  line  of  sentinels,  nor  even  to 
approach  within  the  range  of  their  guns,  without  permission. 
If  warned  away,  and  he  should  not  instantly  depart,  he  may 
be  fired  on.  Similar  precautions  may  be  taken  by  an  army 
on  the  march.  If  the  flag  proceeds  from  the  enemy's  lines 
during  a  battle,  the  ranks  which  it  leaves  must  halt  and  cease 
their  fire*  When  tiie  bearer  displays  his  flag,  he  will  be  sig- 
nalled by  the  opposing  force,  either  to  advance,  or  to  retire ; 
if  the  fidrmer,  the  forces  he  approaches  will  cease  firing ;  if 
the  latter,  he  must  instuitly  retire ;  for,  if  he  should  not,  he 
may  be  fixed  up<Mi.    {S^M^  Military  Die.y  p.  804.) 
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CHAPTER   XXVIII. 


LIOBNSBS  TO  TRADB. 


CONTBNTB, 

2 1.  Character  of  licensei  to  trade — {  2.  Gtoeral  licensei — (  3.  Special  licea* 
ses — 2  4.  DecisioiiB  on  their  authority  and  effect — {  5.  Want  of  uniformity 
in  British  decisions — {6.  Representations  of  the  grantee — {  7.  IntentionB 
of  grantor — {8.  Persons  entitled  to  use  them — {9.  Where  the  principal 
acts  as  agent  for  others — {  10.  Character  of  the  vessel — {  11.  Exception 
of  a  particular  flag — {  12.  Change  of  national  character  during  Toyage-— 
J  13.  Protection  before  and  after  voyage — J  14.  Quantity  and  quality  of 
goods — 2  15.  Protection  to  enemy's  goods — {  16.  License  to  alien  enemy — 
17.  If  cargo  be  injured — {  18.  If  it  cannot  be  landed — {  19.  Compulsory 
change  of  cargo — ^20.  For  importation  does  not  protect  re-exportation — 
J  21.  Course  of  voyage  —  {  22.  Change  of  port  of  destination — 2  23.  Inten- 
ded ulterior  destination — J  24.  Condition  to  call  for  convoy — 2^5.  Cap- 
tare  before  and  after  deviation — 2^^-  ^1°^®  limited  in  license — \2*l.  Li- 
cense does  not  act  retrospectively — 2  ^^-  ^  ^^^  on  board,  or  not  endorsed 
—  I  29.  Effect  of  alteration — l^Q.  Breach  of  blockade,  etc.,  by  licensed 
vessel. 

§  1.  A  Ucense  is  a  kind  of  safe  conduct,  granted  by  a  bel- 
ligerent state  to  its  own  subjects,  to  those  of  its  enemy,  or  to 
neutrals,  to  carry  on  a  trade  which  is  interdicted  by  the  laws 
of  war,  and  it  operates  as  a  dispensation  from  the  penalties  of 
those  laws,  with  respect  to  the  state  granting  it,  and  so  far  as 
its  terms  can  be  fEiirly  construed  to  extend.  The  officers  and 
tribunals  of  the  state  under  whose  authority  they  are  issued, 
are  bound  to  respect  such  documents  as  lawfhl  relazationg 
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of  the  ordinary  state  of  war ;  but  the  adverse  belligerent  may 
justly  consider  them  as  per  se  a  ground  of  capture  and  confis- 
cation. Licenses  are  necessarily  stricii  juris,  and  cannot  be 
carried  beyond  the  evident  intention  of  those  by  whom  they 
are  granted ;  nevertheless,  they  are  not  construed  with  pedan- 
tic accuracy,  nor  will  their  fair  effect  be  vitiated  by  every 
slight  deviation  from  their  terms  and  conditions.  Much, 
however,  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  terms  which 
are  not  complied  with.  Thus,  a  variation  in  the  quaUiy 
or  character  of  the  goods  will  often  lead  to  more  danger- 
ous consequences  than  an  excess  oi quantity.  Again,  a  license 
to  trade,  though  safe  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  might 
become  dangerous  in  those  of  another ;  so,  also,  with  respect 
to  the  limitations  of  time  and  place  specified  in  a  license. 
Such  restrictions  are  often  of  material  importance,  and  can- 
not be  deviated  from  with  safety.  {Manning,  Law  of  Nations, 
p.  123 ;  Wheatm,  JSlem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  26 ;  Kent, 
Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  163, 164 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel 
ac  Pac.,  lib.  8,  cap.  21,  §  14 ;  Ihier,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p. 
696-619 ;  The  Abigail,  Stewart  Vice  Ad.  Rep.,  p.  860 ;  The 
Cosmopolite,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  8 ;  The  Twee  Gebroeders,  1  Edw. 
Rep.,  p.  96 ;  Schroeder  v.  Vaux,  16  East  Rep.,  p.  62 ;  The 
Jorge  Johannes,  4t  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  263;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  TraiU 
des  Prises,  tit.  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  6.) 

§  2.  A  general  license  is  a  suspension  or  relaxation  of  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  war,  generally  or  partially,  in  rela- 
tion to  any  community  or  individuals,  liable  to  be  affected 
by  their  operation.  It  must  emanate  from  the  sovereignty 
of  the  state,  for  the  supreme  authority  alone  is  competent 
to  decide  what  considerations  of  political  or  commercial 
expediency  will  justifiy  a  suspension  or  relaxation  of  its 
belligerent  rights.  That  branch  of  the  government,  to  which, 
fix)m  the  form  of  its  constitution,  the  power  of  declaring  or 
making  war  is  entrusted,  has  an  undoubted  right  to  regulate 
and  modify,  in  its  discretion,  the  hostilities  which  it  sanc- 
tions. This  may  be  done  by  a  general  ordinance,  by  instruc* 
tions  to  armed  vessels,  or  by  licenses  issued  to  certain  com- 
munities or  individuals  exempting  them  from  capture.  In 
England,  licenses  are  either  granted  directly  by  the  crown, 
or  by  some  subordinate  officer,  to  whom  the  authority  of  the 
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crown  has  been  delegated,  either  by  special  instructions  or 
under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  parliament  In  the  United 
States,  as  a  general  rule,  licenses  are  issued  under  the  autho- 
rity of  an  act  of  congress,  but  in  special  cases,  and  for  pur- 
poses immediately  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  a  war, 
they  may  be  granted  by  the  authority  of  the  president,  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  military  and  naval  forces  of  the 
United  States.  {Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  245,  256; 
DiUT,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  856,  641,  594r-619;  Vandyke 
V.  Whiimore,  1  East.  Rep.,  p.  475 ;  Taulman  v.  Anderson^  1 
Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  227 ;  Shiffner  v.  0(yrdmj  12  East.  Rep.,  p. 
296;  Th£  OosmopoUte,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  11 ;  The  Hope,  1  Dod. 
Rep.,  p.  226;  The  Charlotte,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  887.) 

§  8.  For  the  same  reasons,  a  special  license  to  individuals 
for  a  particular  voyage,  or  for  the  importation  or  exportation 
of  particular  goods,  must,  as  a  general  rule,  also  emanate 
from  the  supreme  authority  of  the  state.  But  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule  growing  out  of  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  war  in  particular  places.  The  governor  of  a 
province,  the  general  of  an  army,  or  the  admiral  of  a  fleet, 
may  grant  licenses  to  trade  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
commands,  and  such  documents  are  binding  upon  them  and 
upon  all  persons  who  are  under  their  authority,  but  they 
afford  no  protection  beyond  the  limits  of  the  authority  of 
those  who  issue  them.  Thus,  in  the  war  between  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  the  republic  of  Mexico,  the  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  commander  of  the  Pacific  squadron,  issued 
such  licenses,  but  it  was  not  pretended  that  such  protection 
extended  beyond  the  limits  of  their  respective  commands. 
The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  great  distance 
from  the  seat  of  the  supreme  federal  authority,  the  scarcity 
of  provisions  and  supplies,  and  the  want  of  American  ves- 
sels on  that  coast,  were  deemed  sufficient  reasons  for  the 
exercise  of  that  power.  ( Wheaion,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch. 
2,  §  27 ;  WiUman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  247 ;  Ihier,  On  Insu- 
rance, vol.  1,  p.  597 ;  The  Hope,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  226 ;  Letter 
of  Sec'iy  of  OaUfomia,  81st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  H.  of  R.,  Ex. 
Doc,  No.  17,  p.  671 ;  Cashing,  Opinions  U.  8.  AU'ys  Qen% 
vol.  6,  p.  680.) 
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§  4.  Licenses  have  frequently  been  granted  daring  the  ope- 
rations of  a  war,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  an  enemy 
trading  in  the  country  of  a  belligerent,  but  to  authorize  sub- 
jects to  trade  with  the  enemy ;  and  the  cases  relative  to  their 
authority  and  legal  effect,  are  numerous,  both  in  the  reports 
of  courts  jof  admiralty,  and  of  conmion  law.    The  leading 
case  on  this  subject  is  that  of  The  HapCj  an  American  ship, 
laden  with  com  and  flour,  and  captured  whilst  proceeding 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Spanish  peninsula,  under  the 
protection  of  instrnments  granted  by  the  English  admiral  on 
the  Halifax  station,  and  the  British  consul  at  Bodton.    In 
pronouncing   judgment  in  that  case,    Sir  William   Scott 
remarked,  that  no  consul  in  any  country,  particularly  in  an 
enemy's  country,  is  vested  with  power,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
to  exempt  the  property  of  enemies  from  the  effects  of  hostili- 
ties ;  and  that  an  admiral  could  restrain  the  ships  under  his 
immediate  command  from  committing  acts  of  hostility,  but 
could  grant  no  safe  conduct  of  this  kind  beyond  the  limits 
of  his  own  station.    But  such  acts  might  be  regarded  as 
sponsionesj  or  agreements  sub  spe  raie^  to  which  a  subsequent 
ratification,  by  the  proper  authority,  would  give  validity.    It 
was  shown  that  these  acts  of  its  officers  had  been  confirmed 
by  an  order  in  council,  and  a  restitution  of  the  property  was 
decreed  accordingly.    But,  in  the  case  of  The  Charles^  and 
other  similar  cases,  where  the  safe  conducts  had  been  signed 
by  the  English  admiral,  and  also  by  the  Spanish  minister  in 
the  United  States,  but  not  confirmed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, it  waa  decided  that  the  licenses  afforded  no  protection, 
being  issued  without  proper  authority.    So,  also,  in  cases  of 
safe  conducts  granted  by  the  British  minister,  in  the  United 
States,  to  American  vessels  sailing  with  provisions  to  the  isl- 
and of  St.  Bartholomew.    All  were  condemned  where  the 
licenses  were  not  expressly  included  within  the  terms  of  the 
confirmation  by  the  order  in  council.    (The   CosmopdUe,  4 
Kob.  Rep.,  p.  11 ;  The  JHope^  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  226 ;  Johnson 
V.  Suttonj  Doug.  Rep.,  p.  254;  Duer^  On  Insurancey  voL  l,pp. 
697,  698 ;  WheatoUj  Elem.  Ini.  LaWy  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  27.) 

§  5.  There  are  very  few  American  decisions  on  the  sub> 
ject  of  licenses,  and  there  is  a  great  want  of  uniformity  in 
those  of  the  British  admiralty.    Mr.  Duer  has  pointed  out 
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and  commented  on  the  canees  of  thk  irregtilaiify.  Prior  to* 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  ticenses  were  regarded  as  an  act  of 
special  grace,  and  most  strictly  interpreted,  but,  On  the 
rene^^al  of  the  war,  the  isBoing  of  licenses  by  England  was 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  national  policy,  rather  than  personal 
fiiYor.  The  courts,  in  consideration  of  this  policy,  gave  to 
these  instmments  the  largest  iDterpretaiti<!>n  possible.  '^  Most 
of  the  reported  cases  on  the  subject  of  licenses,  were  decided 
during  the  period  that  this  liberal  doctrine  prevailed,  and  in 
many  of  them  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difSculty  to  say, 
whether  the  determination  was  governed  by  the  peculiar  cir« 
cumstances  and  character  of  the  war,  or  by  reasons  of  gen- 
eral and  permanent  application.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
it  is  only  rules  of  a  permanent  character,  that  can  be  justly 
said  to  form  a  part  of  the  existing  law,  and  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  state  those  that  were,  in  truth,  occasional  excep- 
tions, arising  from  a  state  of  things  so  extraordinary,  that  it 
is  highly  improbable  it  will  ever  again  occur."  {HauiefeuMe^ 
Des  Nations  JNeuireSj  tome  1,  p.  19 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance^  voL 
1,  pp.  594-696;  The  Com^opoUte,  4  Rob.  Eep.,  p.  11;  2%e 
Qoede  Hoop,  1  Edw.  Eep.,  p.  828-831  -;  The  Juno,  2  Rob.  Eep.^ 
p.  117  ;  Morgan  v.  Oswald,  8  Taunt.  Eep.,  p.  556;  FUndt  v. 
ScoU,  6  Taunt.  Eep.,  p.  693.) 

§  6.  The  validity  of  a  license  depends  not  only  on  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  authority  by  which  it  is  granted,  but  also  on 
the  good  Mth  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  issued.  Like  every 
other  grant,  although  issued  in  due  form,  and  by  the  proper 
authority,  a  license  may  be  vitiated  by  fraudulent  conduct  in 
obtaining  it.  The  misrepresentation  or  suppression  of  mat^ 
rial  facts — of  facts  that,  if  known,  would  probably  have  influ* 
enced  the  discretion  of  the  grantor — ^renders  the  licenie  a 
nullity,  and  exposes  the  property  it  is  invoked  to  protect  to 
certain  condemnatioD.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  inval- 
idate the  license,  that  such  misrepresentations  or  suppres- 
sions of  material  facts  should,  in  all  cases,  involve  an  impu- 
tation or  suspicion  of  fraud.  Thus,  where  the  agent  wha 
procured  the  license  was  described  as  a  merchant  of  liOndon, 
but  it  appeared  on  trial  that,  when  the  license  was  gnuM^ 
he  was,  in  fact,  a  resident  of  a  foreign  countiy,  tiie  error  w«s 
held  to  invalidate  the  license.   So,  where  a  license  was  granted 
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to  a  person  by  name,  describing  him  as  a  British  merchant, 
and  it  was  found  that  he,  in  person,  visited  Holland,  at  that 
time  an  enemy's  country,  mixed  and  incorporated  himself, 
when  there,  in  the  national  commerce,  and  exported  the 
goods  as  a  Dutch  merchant,  instead  of  importing  them  as  an 
English  merchant,  the  license  was  regarded  as  invalidated, 
and  his  property  confiscated.  (  Wildmariy  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  p. 
250 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  694,  601,  602;  The  Clio,  6 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  69 ;  The  Cosmopolite,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  11 ;  The 
Jonge  Klassinay  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  269 ;  Klingender  v.  Bond,  14 
East.  Rep.,  p.  484.) 

§  7.  Although  a  license  may  have  been  issued  by  compe- 
tent authority,  and  on  the  good  faith  of  the  party  obtaining 
it,  in  order  to  render  it  available  for  the  protection  of  the 
property  to  which  it  relates,  the  intentions  of  the  grantor,  as 
expressed  in  the  license,  must  be  pursued  in  its  mode  of 
execution,  and  there  must  be  an  entire  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  user,  in  executing  it.  And  although,  as  before 
remarked,  licenses  are  not  to  be  construed  with  a  literal  and 
pedantic  accuracy,  yet  no  greater  latitude  of  interpretation 
is  permitted  than  corresponds  with  the  intentions  of  the 
grantor,  fairly  understood;  no  other  or  greater  deviation  is 
allowed,  than  it  may  be  justly  presumed  the  grantor  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances,  would  himself  have  sanc- 
tioned. "It  is  a  mistake,"  says  Duer,  "to  suppose  that  the 
rights  of  the  user  may  not  be  prejudiced  by  a  construction  ot 
the  grant  that  is  merely  erroneous.  It  is  absolutely  essential, 
that  the  will  of  the  grantor  shall  be  observed ;  so  that,  that 
only  shall  be  done  which  he  intended  to  permit;  whatever 
he  did  not  mean  to  permit  is  absolutely  interdicted.  Hence, 
the  party  who  uses  the  license,  engages,  not  only  for  fair 
intentions,  but  for  an  accurate  interpretation  and  execution 
of  the  grant.**  (  WiJdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  245,  et  seq, ; 
Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  698,  699;  The  CosmopotUe,  4 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  11;  The  Jonge  Johannes,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  268; 
The  Vriendschap,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  96.) 

§  8.  The  first  material  circumstance  to  be  considered  in  the 
execution  of  a  license,  with  respect  to  the  intentions  of  the 
grantor  and  the  good  faith  of  the  user,  is,  the  persons  entitled 
to  use  it.    A  license  is  not  a  subject  of  transfer  or  assignment, 
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and  however  general  maybe  the  terms  in  which  the  grantees 
are  descr:::>cd,  those  who  claim  for  their  property  its  protec- 
tion, must  show  that  the  application  on  which  it  was  issued 
was  made  in  their  behalf,  and  that  the  applicant  named  in 
the  license  was,  in  truth,  their  agent.  But  if  granted  to  a 
particular  person  by  name,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  others, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  the  person  named  should  have  any 
share  or  interest  in  the  property  to  which  the  license  relates ; 
it  is  suflicient  if  he  acted  as  agent  of  thoee  to  whom  its  exclu- 
sive use  is  appropriated.  If  the  license  is,  by  express  words, 
made  negotiable,  or  if  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the 
persons  upon  whose  application  it  is  granted,  or  by  whom  it 
is  to  be  used,  it  is  a  legitimate  subject  of  transfer  and  sale, 
and  the  purchaser  is  as  lully  protected  as  if  it  had  been 
granted  to  him  on  his  personal  application.  {Drier ^  Onlnsur- 
ancBy  vol.  1,  pp.  699-606;  Feise  v.  Thompson,  1  Taunt.  Rep., 
p.  122;  Warin  v.  Scoitj  4  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  606;  Robinson  \. 
IS  orris,  6  Taunt.  Rep.^  p.  726;  Barlow  v.  M'Iniosh,  12  East. 
Rep.,  p.  811;  Btisk  v.  Bdl,  16  East.  Rep.,  p.  8;  Bawlinson  v. 
Janson,  12  East.  Rep.,  p.  228;  The  Jonge  Johannes,  4  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  268 ;  The  Acteon^  2  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  48 ;  The  Louisa 
Charlotte,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  808 ;  Fenton  v.  Pearson,  16  East. 
Rep.,  p.  419 ;  Morgan  v.  Oswald,  8  Taunton  Rep.,  p.  666 ; 
Flindi  v.  Scott,  6  Taunton  Rep.,  p.  674.) 

§  9.  But  where  the  license  is  not  made  negotiable,  and  the 
persons  named  in  the  license  obtained  it  in  their  own  names 
and  not  as  the  representatives  and  agents  of  others — the 
license  being  for  themselves,  their  agents,  or  holders  of  their  bills 
of  lading — it  cannot  protect  the  property  of  others  for  whom 
the  grantees  act  as  agents,  and  in  which  they  are  not  inter- 
ested. Thus,  a  license  to  B.  &  S.  and  their  agents,  will 
not  protect  the  property  of  others  for  whom  B.  &  S.  may 
see  fit  to  act  as  agents.  But  where  a  license  is  issued  to 
B.  S.  &  Co.,  meaning  under  that  denomination  to  include 
persons  who  had  agreed  to  take  part  in  the  shipment  made 
under  such  license,  such  persons  are  held  to  be  protected. 
( Wildman,  Int,  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  264,  266 ;  The  Jonge  Johannes, 
4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  268;  The  Christina  Sophia,  cited  4  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  267 ;  Feize  v.  Waters,  2  Taunton  Rep.,  p.  248.) 
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§  10.  The  seooni  point  to  be  coneidered,  in  determining 
upon  the  proper  execution  of  a  license,  is,  the  character  of  the 
vessel  The  national  character  of  the  ship,  aa  described  in 
the  license,  is,  in  most  cases,  a  condition  necessary  to  be 
fulfilled.  Where  the  license  directs  the  employment  of  a 
neutral  vessel  belonging  to  a  particular  nation,  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  neutral  ship  of  a  different  state,  standing  in  the 
same  political  relations  to  the  belligerent  powers,  would, 
probably,  not  be  be  regarded  as  prejudicial.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  employment  of  two  ships,  when  the  terms  of 
the  license  refer  only  to  one,  if  both  vessels  bear  the  same 
national  character,  and  there  be  no  variation  in  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  goods  described  in  the  license.  But,  in 
both  these  changes,  a  good  and  satisfactory  cause  must  be 
shown.  If  a  neutral  ship  is  mentioned  in  the  license,  the 
employment  of  a  ship  of  the  state  issuing  the  license  is  con- 
sidered an  essential  deviation,  which  will  lead  to  a  condem* 
nation.  So,  the  employment  of  a  ship  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  when  not  authorized  by  the  license,  is,  in  all  cases 
noxious  and  fatal.  When  the  license  authonzes  the  impor* 
tation  of  goods  from  an  enemy's  country,  in  an  enemy's  ship, 
although  confined,  in  terms,  to  the  goods,  by  the  just  con- 
struction of  law,  it  is  extended  to  the  vessel  also.  For  the 
necessary  effect  of  such  a  license  is  to  legalize  the  voyage  as 
described,  in  all  its  incidents,  and  hence  the  ship  is  just  as 
much  a  legitimate  object  of  protection  as  the  cargo  which  is 
to  be  brought  in  it.  {Duer^  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  609, 
612;  Kensington  V.  Inglis^  9  East.  Kep.,  p.  273;  The  Dank-- 
baarheity  1  Dod,  Eep.,  p.  183;  The  Vromo  Cornelia,  1  Edw. 
Rep.,  p.  340;  The  Jonge  Arend,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  14;  The 
Goede  Hoffnung,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  257 ;  The  Bourse^  1  Edw. 
Rep.,  p.  369;  The  Jonge  Clara,  X  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  871;  The 
Speculation,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  844;  The  Soffnung,  2  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  162.) 

§  11.  When  the  license  authorises  the  transportation  of 
goods  by  any  ship  or  ships  except  those  under  the  flag  of  a 
particular  nation,  the  exception  refers  to  the  fact  of  the 
nationality  of  the  ship,  and  merely  to  the  external  signs. 
Although  the  vessel  may  be  documented  as  belonging  to, 
and  actually  bear  the  flag  of,  another  state,  if  it  be  shown 
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tbat  she  really  belonged  to  the  excepted  nation,  she  will  iK>t 
be  protected  by  the  license  and  the  flag.  The  reason  of  this 
rule  is,  that  vessels  of  the  excepted  nation  might  otherwise 
engage  in  the  prohibited  navigation,  by  substituting  a  foreign 
flag  for  their  own.  But  the  unauthorized  employment  of 
such  excepted  vessels  is  not  permitted  to  effect  the  goods  of 
shippers  who  were  not  privy  to  the  deception,  or  cognisant 
of  the  fact.  Where  there  is  no  ground  for  imputing  to  them 
a  voluntary  departure  from  the  conditions  of  th«  license  in 
this  respect,  their  property,  if  embraced  by  its  terms,  retains 
its  protection.  The  vessel  itself  is  condemned.  {Duer^  On 
Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  611 ;  WUdmaUj  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  p.  263 ; 
The  Bourse,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  370;  The  Jonge  Oara,  1  Edw, 
Rep.,  p.  371 ;  The  Ikmkbaoarkeii,  1  Dod.  Rep,,  p.  183.) 

§  12.  Again,  if  the  vessel  was,  in  fSswit,  not  of  the  excepted 
nation  when  she  sailed,  but  became  so  during  the  voyage,  by 
some  unexpected  change  of  circumstances,  as  the  conquest 
or  annexation  of  the  country  to  which  she  belongs,  by  the 
excepted  state,  such  change  of  political  relations  will  not 
deprive  her  of  the  protection  of  the  license,  where  the  par- 
ties have  acted  fairly  under  it.  Thus,  where  the  license  was 
for  a  ship  bearing  any  other  flag  than  tibat  of  France,  and  the 
owners  had  become  French  subjects  during  the  voyage  by 
the  sudden  annexation  to  France  of  the  port  and  territory  in 
which  they  resided,  it  was  held  by  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  that  the 
ship  continued  under  the  protection  of  the  license,  notwith- 
standing this  change  of  national  character.  ( Wildmany  Int. 
Law,  vol.  2,  p.  253 ;  Duer^  On,  Insuravce,  vol.  1,  pp.  611,  612; 
The  Jonge  Clara,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  371.) 

§  13.  A  license  to  a  vessel  to  import  a  particular  cargo,  is 
held  to  protect  a  vessel,  in  ballast,  on  her  way  to  the  port  of 
lading,  for  the  express  purpose  specified  in  the  license.  So, 
also,  a  license  to  export  a  cargo  to  an  enemy's  port,  covers 
the  ship,  in  ballast,  on  her  return.  In  each  of  these  cases 
the  voyage  to  which  the  license  is  extended  by  implication, 
has  a  necessary  connection  with  that  to  which  it  expressly 
relates.  But  the  protection  extends  no  further  than  is  neces^ 
sarily  implied  in  the  license ;  the  taking  of  any  part  of  a 
cargo  on  board  in  the  outward  voyage  in  the  case  of  impor- 
tation, or  in  the  return  voyage  in  the  case  of  exportation, 
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§  10.  The  second  point  to  be  considered,  in  detennining 
upon  the  proper  execution  of  a  liceuBe,  is,  the  character  of  ih€ 
vessel  The  national  character  of  the  ship,  aa  described  in 
the  license,  is,  in  moat  casCB,  a  condition  neceseary  to  be 
fulfilled.  Where  the  Hcenee  directs  the  employment  of  a 
neutral  vessel  belonging  to  a  particulsur  nation,  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  neutral  ship  of  a  different  state,  standing  in  the 
same  political  relations  to  the  belligerent  powers,  would, 
probably,  not  be  be  regarded  as  prejudiciaL  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  employment  of  two  ships,  when  the  terma  of 
the  license  refer  only  to  one,  if  both  vessels  bear  the  same 
national  character,  and  there  be  no  variation  in  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  goods  described  in  the  license.  But,  in 
both  these  changes,  a  good  and  satisfactory  cause  must  be 
shown.  If  a  neutral  ship  is  mentioned  in  the  license,  the 
employment  of  a  ship  of  the  state  issuing  the  license  is  con- 
sidered an  essential  deviation,  which  will  lead  to  a  condem* 
nation.  So,  the  employment  of  a  ship  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  when  not  authorized  by  the  license,  is,  in  all  cases 
noxious  and  fatal.  When  the  license  authorizes  the  impor* 
tation  of  goods  from  an  enemy's  country,  in  an  enemy's  ship, 
although  confined,  in  terms,  to  the  goods,  by  the  just  con- 
struction of  law,  it  is  extended  to  the  vessel  also.  For  the 
necessary  effect  of  such  a  license  is  to  legalize  the  voyage  as 
described,  in  all  its  incidents,  and  hence  the  ship  is  just  as 
much  a  legitimate  object  of  protection  as  the  cargo  which  is 
to  be  brought  in  it.  {Duer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  609, 
612;  Kensington  v,  Inglis^  9  East,  Kep.,  p.  273;  The  Dank- 
baarheiiy  1  Dod.  Eep.,  p.  183;  The  Vromo  Cornelia^  1  Edw. 
Rep.,  p.  340;  The  Jonge  Arend^  5  Rob,  Rep.,  p.  14;  The 
Goede  Hoffnung,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  267 ;  The  Bourse^  1  Edw. 
Rep.,  p.  369;  The  Jonge  Clara^  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  371;  The 
Speculation^  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  844;  The  Soffnung,  2  Rob-  Rep., 
p.  162.) 

§  11.  When  the  license  authorizses  the  transportatLon  0f 
goods  by  any  ship  or  ships  except  those  under  the  flag  of  a 
particular  nation,  the  excaption  refers  to  the  fad  of  the 
nationality  of  the  ship,  and  merely  to  the  external  signs. 
Although  the  vessel  may  be  documented  as  belonging  to, 
and  actually  bear  the  flag  of,  another  state,  if  it  be  shown 
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tiiat  she  really  belonged  to  the  excepted  natloii,  she  will  not 
be  protected  by  the  license  and  the  flag.  The  reason  of  this 
rule  is,  that  vessels  of  the  excepted  nation  might  otherwise 
engage  in  the  prohibited  navigation,  by  substituting  a  fordgn 
flag  for  their  own.  But  the  unauthorized  employment  of 
such  excepted  vessels  is  not  permitted  to  effect  the  goods  of 
shippers  who  were  not  privy  to  the  deception,  or  cognisant 
of  the  fiict.  Where  there  is  no  ground  for  imputing  to  them 
a  voluntary  departure  from  the  conditions  of  the  license  in 
this  respect,  their  property,  if  embraced  by  its  terms,  retains 
its  protection.  The  vessel  itself  is  condemned.  {Duer^  On 
Insurancej  vol.  1,  p.  611 ;  WUdTnaUj  InL  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  268 ; 
The  Bourse,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  870;  The  Jonge  Clara,  1  Edw. 
Rep.,  p.  871 ;  The  DankbaarKeii,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  183.) 

§  12.  Again,  if  the  vessel  was,  in  &ct,  not  of  the  excepted 
nation  when  she  sailed,  but  became  so  during  the  voyage,  by 
some  unexpected  change  of  circumstances,  as  the  conquest 
or  annexation  of  the  country  to  which  she  belongs,  by  the 
excepted  state,  such  change  of  political  relations  will  not 
deprive  her  of  the  protection  of  the  license,  where  the  par- 
ties have  acted  fairly  under  it.  Thus,  where  the  license  was 
for  a  ship  bearing  any  other  flag  than  that  of  France,  and  the 
owners  had  become  French  subjects  during  the  voyage  by 
the  sudden  annexation  to  France  of  the  port  and  territory  in 
which  they  resided,  it  was  held  by  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  that  the 
ship  continued  under  the  protection  of  the  license,  notwith* 
standing  this  change  of  national  character.  ( WMrnxm,  Int. 
Law,  vol.  2,  p.  253 ;  Duer,  On  Insuravce,  vol.  1,  pp.  611,  612 ; 
The  Jonge  Clara,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  871.) 

§  18.  A  license  to  a  vessel  to  import  a  particular  cargo,  is 
held  to  protect  a  vessel,  in  ballast,  on  her  way  to  the  port  of 
lading,  for  the  express  purpose  specified  in  the  license.  So, 
also,  a  license  to  export  a  cargo  to  an  enemy's  port,  covers 
the  ship,  in  ballast,  on  her  return.  In  each  of  these  cases 
the  voyage  to  which  the  license  is  extended  by  implication, 
has  a  necessary  connection  with  that  to  which  it  expressly 
relates.  But  the  protection  extends  no  further  than  is  neces* 
sarUy  implied  in  the  license ;  the  taking  of  any  part  of  a 
cargo  on  board  in  the  outward  voyage  in  the  case  of  impor«> 
tation,  or  in  the  return  voyage  in  the  case  of  exportation, 
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subjects  both  ship  and  goods  to  coBfiscation.  {Duer^  On 
Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  614 ;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  252 ; 
The  ChmeUa,  Edw.  Eep.  360 ;  Le  Cheminant  v.  Pearson,  4 
Taunt  Rep.,  p.  867 ;  The  Freindschaft,  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  816.) 

§  14.  The  third  point  to  be  considered  in  the  execution  of 
a  license  is,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  goods  it  protects.    A  small 
excess  in  quantity,  or  the  partial  substitution  of  those  of  a 
different  quality,  if  free  from  the  imputation  of  concealment 
or  fraud,  will  not  absolutely  vitiate  the  license,  under  the 
color  of  which  they  were  introduced.    The  goods  not  pro- 
tected by  it  are  condemned,  while  those  which  it  is  admitted 
to  embrace,  are  restored.    If  the  excess  in  quantity  be  very 
small,  and  not  attributable  to  design,  it  is  intimated  by  Sir 
William  Scott,  that  it  would  not  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
deviation ;  but  any  change  in  the  quality  of  the  goods,  can- 
not be  justified  or  excused,  and  the  articles  not  protected  by 
the  license  are  condemned.    The  fraudulent  application  of  a 
license  to  cover  or  conceal  goods  not  intended  by  the  grantor, 
renders  it  wholly  void,  and  exposes  to  confiscation  even  the 
goods  that  are  embraced  in  its  terms.    Thus,  where  a  vessel 
was  licensed  to  proceed  only  with  a  cargo  of  corn  on  the  voy- 
age described,  and  a  quantity  of  fire  arms  was  stowed  under 
the  cargo  for  concealment,  both  ship  and  cargo  were  con- 
demned.   ( WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  256,  257 ;  Duer,  On 
Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  606,  617 ;  The  Cosmopolite,  4  Rob.  Rep., 
pp.  11-18 ;  The  Jonge  Clara,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  871 ;  The  Juf- 
frow  Catharina,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  141 ;   The  Nicoline,  1  Edw* 
Rep.,  p.  863 ;    The   Vriendschap,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  96 ;    The 
Goede  Hoop,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  336 ;   The  Catliarina  Maria,  Edw. 
Rep;,  p.  337 ;  The  Wolfarth,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  365;  The  Seyers- 
tadt,  1  bod.  Rep.,  p.  241 ;  Kier  v.  Andrade,  6  Taunt  Rep., 
p.  498.) 

§  15.  It  was  at  one  time  held,  that  express  words  were 
necessary  to  protect  the  property  of  an  enemy;  but  it  was 
finally  decided  by  the  court  of  exchequer  chamber,  that  a 
license  containing  the  words,  "  to  whomsoever  the  property 
may  appear  to  belong,"  included  goods  shipped  on  account 
of  enemy's  subjects.  But  Mr.  Duer  expresses  a  doubt 
whether  this  last  decision  was  not  to  be  referred  to  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  war,  and  to  be  regarded  as  the 
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fruits  of  the  extreme  liberality  of  construction  which  pre- 
vailed in  England  at  that  particular  time.  {Duer^  On  Lisurauce^ 
vol.  1,  pp.  604,  606;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  256;  The 
Cousine  Mariarme,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  346 ;  The  Hoffntmg,  2  Bob. 
Rep.,  p.  162 ;  The  Beurse  Van  Koningsberg,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
169 ;  Flindt  v.  Scott,  6  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  674;  16  East.  Rep., 
p.  626 ;  Mennett  v.  Bmham,  15  East.  Rep.,  p.  477 ;  Usparicha 
V.  Nobky  13  East.  Rep.,  332;  Foyle  v.  BourdiUan,  3  Taunt 
Rep.,  p.  546 ;  Morgan  v.  Oswald,  3  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  666 ;  Feise 
V.  Bell,  4  Taunt  Rep.,  p.  478 ;  Anthony  v:  Moline,  6  Taunt. 
Rep.,  p.  711 ;  Schnakoneg  v.  Andrews,  6  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  716 ; 
Robinson  v.  Touray,  1  Maule  and  Selw.  Rep.,  p.  217;  HulU 
man  v.  Whitmore,  3  Maule  and  Selw.  Rep.,  p.  337.) 

§  16.  A  license  to  an  alien  enemy,  removes  all  his  personal 
disabilities,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  his  protection  in  the  par- 
ticular trade  which  is  rendered  lawful  by  the  operation  of 
the  license.  In  respect  to  the  voyage  and  trade  which  the 
license  is  intended  to  authorize  and  cover,  he  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  and  enemy,  but  has  all  the  legal  privileges  of  a 
subject.  So  far  as  that  particular  voyage,  trade,  or  cargo  is 
concerned,  he  has  a  persona  standi  in  all  the  courts,  and  may 
maintain  suits  in  his  own  name,  the  same  as  a  subject  (Duer, 
On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  606 ;  Morgan  v.  Oswald,  3  Taunt.  Rep., 
p.  666 ;  Usparicha  v.  Noble,  13  East  Rep.,  p.  332 ;  Flindt  v. 
Scott,  6  Taunt  Rep.,  p.  674;  16  East.  Rep.,  p.  525;  Fenton  v. 
Pearson,  16  East.  Rep.,  p.  419.) 

§  17.  The  protection  of  a  license  is  not  limited,  in  all  cases, 
to  the  cargo  originally  shipped;  for  if  the  original  cargo 
should  be  accidentally  injured  or  spoiled,  it  may  be  replaced 
by  a  second  one,  precisely  corresponding  with  that  described  in 
the  license.  A  license,  says  Wildman,  was  granted  to  a 
neutral  vessel  to  import  a  specified  cargo  from  Amsterdam ; 
the  ship  having  taken  on  board  her  cargo,  sailed  from  Ams- 
terdam, but  was  obliged  to  put  into  Medemblick,  which 
bears  the  same  relative  situation  to  Amsterdam  that  Gra- 
vesend  does  to  London.  At  Medemblick  it  was  necessary 
to  unload  the  cargo,  which  was  found  to  be  so  much  damaged 
that  it  was  not  fit  to  be  put  on  board  again.  The  old  cargo 
was  therefore  sold,  and  a  new  one  of  the  same  identical 
nature  with  the  first,  corresponding  with  it  both  in  substance 
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and  quality,  was  put  on  boarcL  ^^It  was  held  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  parties  were  not  deprived  of  the 
protection  of  the  license.  The  case  would  have  been  widely 
different,  if  goods  of  a  different  description  had  been  taken 
instead  of  the  original  cargo.  Here  the  original  purpose  was 
pursued ;  no  new  speculation  was  originated,  nor  was  there 
any  change,  except  such  as  was  produced  by  time,  and 
unavoidable  accidents.  {Duer^  On  Insurance^  voL  1,  p.  607 ; 
midman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  268;  The  Wolfarih,  1  Dod. 
Eep.,  p.  805;  Siffkin  v.  Glover,  4  Taunt.  Eep.,  p.  717.) 

§  18.  A  license  to  export  goods  to  an  enemy's  port,  although 
limited  in  terms  to  the  outward  voyage,  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect both  ship  and  cargo  on  the  return,  if  the  delivery  of  the 
goods  at  the  port  of  destination  was  prevented  by  some 
inevitable  accident,  as  a  blockade,  or  a  reasonable  apprehen* 
sion  of  seizure.  But  to  entitle  himself  to  the  benefit  of  this 
liberal  construction,  the  claimant  must  prove  that  the  goods 
brought  back  are  the  identical  goods  exported  under  the 
license.  (Duer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  607;  The  Jange 
Frederick,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  357.) 

§  19.  It  is  never  admitted  sis  a  valid  excuse  for  receiving  on 
board  goods  not  permitted  in  the  license,  that  compulsion 
had  been  used  by  the  hostile  government,  and  that  they  were 
received  only  to  avoid  the  seizure  of  the  vessel.  If  such  an 
excuse  were  admitted,  it  would  open  the  door  to  fraud  and 
collusion,  as  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  dis- 
cover whether  such  a  transaction,  taking  place  in  an  enemy's 
port,  was  voluntary  or  not.  {Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p. 
608 ;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  256 ;  The  QUharina  Maria^ 
Edw.  Rep.,  p.  337 ;  The  Seyersiadi,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  241.) 

§  20.  Where  a  license  is  given  expressly  for  importation,  it 
is  held  that  it  can  be  used  for  that  purpose  only,  and  not  for 
reexportation.  Although  the  application  should  be  made  for 
a  license  to  import,  for  the  particular  and  special  purpose  of 
reexportation,  the  permission  to  import  would  extend  no 
further  than  was  expressed  in  the  instrument  itself.  So,  also, 
a  license  to  import  for  the  purpose  of  exportation,  with  con- 
dition of  putting  cargo  in  government  warehouses,  as  security 
for  reexportation,  must  be  strictly  complied  with.    Such  a 
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license  does  not  covet  itnportations  for  sale.  {WtUtrmny  Int. 
Law,  vol.  2,  p.  267 ;  The  Vraicw  Deborah,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  pp.  160, 
et  seq.) 

§  2L  The  fourth  point  to  be  considered,  in  determiuing  the 
due  execution  of  the  license,  is,  the  course  and  route  of  the 
voyage.  The  requisitions  of  a  license  as  to  the  port  of  ship- 
ment or  delivery,  of  departure  or  destination,  must  be  strictly 
followed.  The  same  may  be  said,  in  general,  with  respect  to 
the  course  of  the  voyage.  If  the  license  directs  that  the 
ship  shall  stop  at  a  particular  port  for  convoy,  the  neglect  or 
omission  to  comply  with  the  direction  invalidates  the  license. 
The  same  result  would  follow  the  touching  for  orders  at  an 
interdicted  port ;  but  a  deviation,  for  the  same  purpose,  to  a 
neutral  or  other  port  not  forbidden,  although  not  authorized, 
seems  not  to  impair  the  legal  effect  of  the  license.  Any 
deviation  from  the  prescribed  course  of  the  voyage,  if  pro^ 
duced  by  stress  of  weather,  or  other  unavoidable  accident, 
does  not  invalidate  the  license ;  if  the  necessity  is  proved,  it 
is  deemed  a  valid  excuse.  ( Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p. 
260;  Duer,  On  InsuroTice,  vol.  1,  pp.  612-614;  The  JEkropa, 
1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  341 ;  The  Minerva,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  376 ;  The 
Frau  Magdalena,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  367 ;  The  Emma,  1  Edw. 
Rep.,  p.  366 ;  The  Hoppet,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  369 ;  The  Twee 
Gebroeders,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  97 ;  The  Manly,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p. 
367;  The  Vrow  Cornelia,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  349;  The  Byjield, 
1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  188.) 

§  22.  An  enemy's  ship  and  cargo,  belonging  to  the  same 
owner,  and  licensed  to  go  to  Dublin,  were  taken  going  to 
Leith,  a  place  not  named  in  the  license,  and  to  be  reached  by 
a  course  totally  different  from  that  indicated ;  both  ship  and 
cargo  were  condemned.  The  party  not  being  within  the 
terms  of  the  license,  the  character  of  enemy  revives,  and  the 
property,  thus  become  hostile,  is  subject  to  the  ordinary  rule 
of  confiscation.  {Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  260;  The 
Manly,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  257 ;  The  Ewropa,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  842; 
The  Edel  Catharma,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  66 ;  Wainhouse  v.  Cowie, 
4  Taunt  Rep.,  p.  178.) 

§  28.  An  mienied  ulterior  destination  does  not  vitiate  the 
protection  of  a  license,  if  the  parties  keep  within  the  terms 
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expressed  and  intended  by  the  instrument  Thus,  a  vessel 
with  a  license  to  import  a  cargo  into  Leith  from  a  port  of  the 
enemy,  with  an  ulterior  destination  to  Bergen.  It  was  held 
that  such  ulterior  destination  did  not  vitiate  the  license  for 
the  voyage  to  Leith ;  but  had  the  vessel  been  captured  after 
completing  the  licensed  part  of  the  voyage,  and  on  the  way 
from  Leith  to  Bergen,  the  license  would  have  afforded  her 
no  protection.  {Wildmany  InU  LaWj  vol.  2,  p.  263;  The  Hen- 
rktta^  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  863.) 

§  24.  The  condition  introduced  in  the  license,  that  the  ves- 
sel shall  stop  at  a  particular  port  for  convoy,  is  regarded  as 
fundamental,  and  the  breach  of  it  as  fatal.  The  reason  for 
introducing  the  condition  is,  that  the  vessel  may  be  subject 
to  inspection  in  that  part  of  her  navigation.  Li  case  where 
the  admiral  under  whose  direction  the  convoy  is  to  be  fur- 
nished orders,  a  deviation  for  the  purpose  of  taking  convoy  at 
another  place,  the  court  felt  itself  bound  to  uphold  the  acts 
of  the  admiral.  Such  a  deviation  was  placed  on  the  same 
ground  as  that  caused  by  stress  of  weather.  ( Wildnum^  InL 
Law,  vol.  2,  p.  264;  The  Europa,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  368;  The 
Minerva,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  376;  The  Anna  Maria,  1  Dod.  Rep., 
p.  209.) 

§  26.  The  effect  of  a  deviation  from  the  direct  voyage  des- 
cribed in  the  license,  by  touching  at  an  intermediate  port, 
depends  in  some  degree  upon  the  time  of  capture.  If  such 
vessel  be  seized  on  her  way  to  such  intermediate  port,  the 
presumption  of  law  is,  that  she  was  going  thither  for  the  pur- 
pose of  violating  the  license.  But  if  taken  after  leaving  the 
intermediate  port,  with  the  identical  cargo  which  she  carried 
in,  and  while  actually  proceeding  for  her  lawful  destination, 
the  presumption  of  mala  fdes  would  be  removed.  Touching 
at  an  interdicted  port,  vitiates  the  license,  unless  expressly  per- 
mitted in  the  license  itself.  (WHdman,  InL  Law,  vol.  2,  p. 
262 ;  The  Earopa,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  842;  The  Frau  Magdalena, 
1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  367 ;  The  Hoppet,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  369;  The 
Emma,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  379.) 

§  26.  The  ffth  point  to  be  considered  is,  the  time  limited  in 
the  license.  There  is  a  material  distinction  between  the  con- 
struction of  a  license  for  the  exportation  of  goods  to  an  ene- 
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my's  port,  and  one  fpr  an  importation  merely.  IkVT^iBre  the 
license  requires  that  the  goods  to  which  it  relates,  shall  be 
e3;port;ed  on  or  before  a  certain  day,  a  delay  for  a  single  day 
beyond  that  which  is  specified,  renders  the  license  wholly 
void.  But  not  so  with  respect  to  importations.  K  the  party 
having  a  license,  be  prevented  from  commenqiAgthe  voyage, 
or  be  delayed  in  its  prosecation  by  stress  of  weather,  the  acts 
of  a  hostile  government,  or  other  similar  cause,  oyer  which 
he  has  no  control,  the  time  thus  consumed,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered in  computing  the  period  that  the  government  intended 
to  allow.  But  if  he  takes  upon  himself,  at  his  own  discretion, 
to  extend  the  period  specified,  he  loses  the  protection  to 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  entitled.  (/>wer.  On 
Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  614-^16 ;  The  Cosmopolite^  1  Rob.  Rep., 
iqp.  12, 13 ;  The  Goede  ^oop,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  827;  The  Vrow  Cor- 
nelia,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  349 ;  Tlte  Johann  Pieter,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p. 
«49 ;  The  Sarah  Maria,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  861 ;  The  Diana,  2  Act- 
Rep.,  p.  34;  TheM>lus,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  300;  Williams  v. 
Marshall,  6  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  390;  TuUock  v.  Boyd,  7  Taunt. 
Rep.,  pp.  468,  472;  Freebxndv.  Walk&,  4  Taunt  Rep.,  p.  478; 
JElffurth  V.  Smiih,  5  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  829 ;  Sifken  v.  Glover,  ^ 
Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  77;  Leevin  v.  Oormac,  4  Taunt  Rep.,  p.  488 ; 
Siffkmv.AUnvi,  1  Maul  and  SeL,  p.  89;  Gromng  v.  Orqckatt, 
8  Camp.  Rep.,  p.  55.) 

§27.  A  license  does  not  act  retrospectively,  and  cannot 
talce  away  any  interest  which  is  vested  by  law  in  the  captors. 
Thus,  a  vessel  was  captured  on  the  24th  January,  with  an 
expired  license  on  board.  Another  license  was  o1:)tained,  and 
its  date  carried  back  to  January  20th.  It  was  hold  by  the 
court,  that  the  vessel  at  the  time  of  capture  was  not  protected 
either  by  the  license  which  had  expired,  or^by  that  subse- 
quently obtained.  {JDuer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  618, 619 ; 
WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  265;  The  Vrouw  Deborah,! 
Dod.  Rep.,  p.  160;  The  St.  Ivan,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  876;  The  Edel 
Catharina,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  45;  Henry  v.  Stanniforth,  4  Camp. 
Rep.,  p.  270.) 

§  28.  Moreover,  a  license,  not  on  board  at  the  time  of  cap- 
ture, but  aftenvards  endorsed  for  it  by  the  shipper,  is  no  pro- 
tection. If  the  license  is  general  in  its  terms,  the  mere  fact 
of  its  being  found  on  board  is  not  sufiicient,  unless  it  has 
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been  appropriated  to  such  ship  by  an  endorsement  to  tbat 
effect,  or  by  some  positive  evidence  that  this  application  was 
intended  by  the  parties  entitled  to  its  use.  These  rules  are 
obviously  necessary  to  prevent  a  misapplication  of  the  license 
by  persons  not  having  a  right  to  avail  themselves  of  its  pro- 
tection. {J>uj^^  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  62;  WUdmanj  JnL 
Law,  vol.  2,  p.  266;  The  Speculation,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  844;  The 
Fortuna,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  286;  The  Carl,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  889.) 

§  29.  A  license  is  vitiated  and  becomes  a  mere  nullity  by 
an  alteration  of  its  date.  In  this  respect,  licenses  are  gov- 
erned by  the  same  rules  as  other  grants  issued  by  the  supreme 
power  of  the  State;  they  are  utterly  vitiated  by  any  fraudu- 
lent alteration,  and  any  change  is  prima  facie  fraudulent  It 
may,  however,  be  explained.  {Duer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p. 
618 ;  Wildmany  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  266 ;  The  Lmise  Charlotte^ 
1  Dod.  R^p.,  p.  808;  The  CosmopoUU,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  13; 
The  Aurora,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  218 ;  The  Diana,  2  Act  Rep.,  p.  64.) 

§  80.  A  license  to  trade  with  a  port  of  the  enemy,  does  not 
serve  as  a  protection  for  a  breach  of  blockade,  in  case  the 
port  is  blockaded ;  nor  does  it  afford  any  protection  for  car- 
rying goods  contraband  of  war,  enemy's  despatches,  or  mili- 
tary persons,  or  for  a  resistance  of  the  right  of  visitation  and 
search ;  in  fine,  it  can  cover  no  act  not  expressly  mentioned  in 
the  license  or  implied  as  a  means  necessaiy  for  its  execution. 
{WHdman,  InL  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  262;  TheNicoUne,  1  Edw. Rep., 
p.  864;  rA«^ctean,2Dod.  Rep.,  p.  64;  The  Bufidd,  1  Edw. 
Rep.,  p.  190.) 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 


DETERMINATION  OP  NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 


CONTENTS. 

2  1.  National  character,  how  determined — {  2.  Rights  of  allegiance  and  natn- 
ralisation — {3.  Municipal  laws  relating  to  these  rights — {4.  Apparent 
conflict  of  these  laws — 1 5.  National  character  changed  bj  personal  domi- 
cil  —  J  6.  By  a  new  commercial  domicil — {  Y.  Domicil  defined — J  8.  Dif- 
ferent kinds  of  domicil — {9.  Intention  the  controlling  principle — {10. 
Necessity  of  some  overt  act — }  U.  Gircnmstances  of  residence — J  12. 
Effect  of  domestic  ties,  etc. —  {  13.  Investment  of  capital  and  exercise  of 
political  rights  —  {  14.  Character  and  extent  of  business — \  16.  Length  of 
residence — 1 16.  Distinctions  in  favor  of  American  merchants — {  17.  Pre- 
sumption arising  from  foreign  residence  —  {18.  Evidence  to  repel  this  pre- 
sumption—  {  19.  Ministers  and  consuls  ^{  20.  Other  public  officers — {  21. 
A  wife,  minor,  student  and  servant-:-}  22.  A  soldier,  prisoner,  exile  and 
fugitive  —  2  23.  Effect  of  municipal  laws  on  domicil — {  ^^*  ^^  treaties  and 
customary  law — {25.  Temporary  residence  for  collection  of  debts —  2  26. 
A  merchant  may  have  several  national  characters  —  \%*l.  Native  character 
easily  reverts— 2  28*  Leaving  and  returning  to  native  countiy — 2  29.  Bel- 
ligerent subjects  during  war — \Z{i,  Effect  of  military  occupation — {31. 
Of  complete  conquest — {32.  Of  cession  without  occupation — 2^^'  Of 
revolution  and  insurrection — 2  ^^*  Of  a  particular  trade — 2  ^^-  ^^^  differs 
from  domicil — 2  ^^-  Habital  employment — 2  '^-  National  character  of  ships 
and  goods. 

§  1.  NatioTud  character  may  be  deteimined  from  origii!,  natu- 
ralization, domicil,  residence,  trade,  or  other  circumstances. 
That  which  results  from  birth  or  parentage,  follows  the 
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individual  wherever  he  may  be,  till  it  is  changed  in  one  of 
the  modes  established  or  recognized  by  lavr :  such  as  expa- 
triation,  naturalization,  domiciliation,  etc.  Native  allegiance 
is  a  legal  incident  of  birth,  and  is  the  implied  fidelity  and 
obedience  due  from  every  person  to  the  political  sovereignty 
under  which  he  is  bom.  This  is  a  principle  of  universal 
law,  and  is  sanctioned  alike  by  international  jurisprudence 
and  by  the  municipal  codes  of  all  countries.  How  far,  and 
in  what  manner,  this  primitive  allegiance  may  be  dissolved  or 
transferred,  are  questions  which,  perhaps,  belong  rather  to 
municipal  than  to  general  public  law,  for  the  international 
status  of  the  individual  may  be  determined,  at  least  in  many 
cases,  without  regard  to  his  allegiance,  whether  native  or 
acquired.  In  others,  however,  this  question  must  be  consid- 
ered in  connection  with  the  right  of  expatriation  and  natu- 
ralization. It  may  be  proper  to  remark  in  this  place,  that 
inasmuch  as  the  national  character,  which  results  from  origin, 
continues  till  legally  changed,  the  onus  of  proving  such 
change,  usually  rests  upon  the  party  alleging  it  ( WesUakCy 
JPrivate  International  Law,  §§  7,  et  seq. ;  FodiXy  Droit  InL 
Privi^U  27-30 ;  PhMmarey  On  Int.  Law,  vt)l.  1,  §§  815,  et  seq. ; 
IBrothiSj  de  Jur.  Bel  ac.  Jtec,  lib.  2,  cap.  5,  §  24.) 

§  2.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  every  independent 
State  has,  as  one  of  the  incidents  of  its  Sovereignty,  the  right  of 
inunicipallegislation  and  jurisdiction  over  all  persons  within 
its  tenitbfy,  whether  its  own  subjects  or  foreigners,  commorant 
in  the  land.  With  respect  to  its  own  subjects,  this  right,  it 
is  claimed,  includes  not  only  the  power  to  prohibit  their 
egress  from  its  territory,  but  also  to  recall  them  from  other 
countries ;  and,  with  respect  to  commorant  foreigners,  not 
only  to  regulate  their  local  obligations,  but  to  confer  upon 
them  such  privileges  and  immunities  as  it  may  deem  proper. 
It  may  therefore  change  their  nationality,  by  what  is  called 
naturalization.  It  is  believed  that  every  state  in  Christendom 
accords  to  foreigners,  with  more  or  less  restrictions,  the  right 
of  naturalization,  and  that  each  has  some  positive  law  or 
mode  of  its  own  for  naturalizing  the  native  bom  subjects  of 
other  states,  without  reference  to  the  consent  of  the  latter  for 
lie  release  or  tnmsfer  of  the  allegiance  of  such  subjects.  It 
teems,  therefore,  that,  so  fttr  as  the  pj'acticeof  nations  isooa- 
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fieroed)  tbe  rigbt  of  imtuia^zatloA  is  unlveraftUy  olnijaed  and 
fUXMxi^edj  witbont  any  regard  to  the  municipal  lawB  of  the 
jitates  whoise  aubjeots  are  so  naturali^d.  It  may  alao  be 
repiarJ^^,  that  this  rio^ht,  m  a  general  proposition,  is  admitted 
and  a£Su*med  by  most  writers  of  acknowledged  authority  on 
inijernaUpnal  Iw*  From  the  generality  and  extent  of  this 
right  of  naturalization,  it  ha9  been  inferred  that  the  right  of 
e^atriation  is  equally  broad  and  compr^ehensiye.  And  this 
inference  is  undoubtedly  correct,  so  far  as  the  rules  of  general 
public  law  are  applicable;  or,  in  other  words,  so  far  as  they 
do  not  conflict  with  the  pmper  .exercise  of  the  municipal 
power  of  particular  states,  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
tenijtoiy.  But  It  is  claimed  that  each  state  has  the  exclusive 
power  to  permit  or  deny  the  exercise  of  this  right  to  its  own 
citizens,  within  the  orbit  of  its  own  jurisdiction.  At  any 
rate,  this  right  of  municlpsil  legislation  is  exercised  almoat 
.as  generally  as  that  pf  naturalization.  {FodiXj  Droit  Jhier- 
^cUionql  JPrwij  §§  27-66 ;  PMrnorey  Chi  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  |§ 
!915,  et  seq. ;  Cusfiingy  Opinions  U.  S.  AiCys  Gm%  vol.  8,  pp. 
126,  et  seq. ;  J)o%  DfivechoBubUcOy  tomo  1,  cap.  17 ;  Riquetme^ 
DjOTficho  Jhlemacionaly  tomo  1,  p.  819 ;  Mefter,  Droit  Memor 
Hcmlji  59 ;  WesOake,  Prixaie  Ivi.  Law,  U  20,  et  seq.;  Bello, 
DcrecM  Intmiacionalj  pt  2,  cap.  6,  §  1.) 

§  8.  The  laws  of  Great  Britain  permit  the  naturalization 
of  foreigners  without  reference  to  their  primitive  allegiance, 
and  without  requiring  any  abjuration,  by  the  new  subjects, 
of  their  original  sovereign  or  country.  Formerly,  an  act  of 
parliament  was  necessary  in  each  particular  case,  but  since 
1844,  aliens  may  be  naturalized  as  British  subjects  by  pre- 
senting a  petition  to  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state. 
In  every  country  of  continental  Europe  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government  possesses  the  power  of  naturalization, 
subject,  in  some  cases,  to  certain  specified  restrictions.  A 
distinction,  however,  is  generally  made  between  the  native 
and  naturalized  citizen  with  respect  to  political  rights.  By 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  congress  have  power  to 
establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  this  power  is 
recognized  by  the  supreme  court  as  being  exclusive  of  that 
of  the  individual  states.  The  act  of  March  26th,  1790,  pre- 
scribed the  taking  of  an  oath  pr  affirmation  to  support  the 
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coiiBtitntioQy  but  required  no  abjuration  of  former  alle^ance. 
The  act  of  January  29th,  1795,  required,  among  other  things, 
a  renunciation  of  all  foreign  allegiance,  particularly  to  the 
prince  or  state  of  whom  the  applicant  was  a  subject  or  citi- 
zen. There  is  much  less  uniformity  in  the  municipal  codes 
of  different  states  with  respect  to  denationalization.  The 
English  jurists  and  publicists  almost  unanimously  deny  the 
right  of  expatriation,  to  the  extent  of  a  change  of  primitive 
allegiance,  without  the  consent  of  the  liege  lord.  By  the 
laws  of  France,  a  Frenchman  loses  his  native  character  by 
naturalization  in  a  foreign  country,  by  accepting  ofSce  under 
a  foreign  government  without  the  permission  of  his  own, 
or,  by  so  establishing  himself  abroad  as  to  show  an  inten- 
tion of  never  returning.  In  Austria,  national  character  is 
lost  by  authorized  emigration  from  the  empire  siru  etnimo 
revertendi;  but  emigration  is  not  permitted  without  the  license 
of  the  proper  administrative  authorities.  So,  in  Prussia^ 
the  subject  loses  his  national  character  by  emigration,  when 
such  emigration  is  duly  authorized.  In  Bavaria,  the  right 
of  citizenship  is  lost  by  emigration,  or  by  the  acquisition, 
without  the  special  permission  of  the  king,  of  jure  indigma^ 
in  a  foreign  state.  In  Wurtemberg,  citizenship  is  lost  by 
emigration  authorized  by  the  government,  or  by  the  accep- 
tance of  a  public  office  in  another  state.  In  Russia,  the 
quality  of  a  subject  is  lost  by  residence  abroad,  by  voluntary 
expatriation,  and  by  disappearance  for  the  term  of  ten  years 
from  the  place  of  his  domicil.  Spain  and  the  Spanish  Ame- 
rican republics,  contemplate  and  provide  for  the  voluntary 
expatriation  of  their  citizens  and  subjects,  the  right  of  expa- 
triation, however,  being  made  subject  to  certain  conditions 
and  restrictions.  In  several  of  the  states  of  the  American 
union  expatriation  is  provided  for  and  regulated  by  law,  but 
this  has  reference  only  to  allegiance  due  to  the  state,  citizen- 
ship of  a  state  being  essentially  different  from  citizenship  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  renunciation,  of  allegiance  to  the 
former  does  not  draw  after  it  a  renunciation  of  allegiance  to 
the  latter.  There  is  no  statute  of  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  expatriation  and  allegiance,  but  our  naturaliza- 
tion laws  seem  to  be  based  on  the  principle  that  every  indi- 
vidual has  the  right  to  change  his  allegiance,  and  such  has 
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been  the  language  of  our  diplomatic  communications.  The 
decisions  of  our  federal  courts  have  generally  been  in  refe- 
rence to  attempted  expatriation  and  national  character  in 
time  of  war,  and,  therefore,  in  reference  to  international 
rather  than  municipal  law.  But,  while  recognizing,  in  com- 
mon with  the  admiralty  tribunals  of  England,  a  change  of 
domicil  for  commercial  purposes,  the  United  States  supreme 
court  has,  in  no  instance,  admitted  the  distinct  right  of  expa- 
triation, independently  of  an  act  of  congress  to  authorize  it. 
In  the  case  of  Inglis  v.  Sailors  Snug  Harbour j  that  tribunal 
seems  to  have  adopted  the  opinion  that  allegiance  ^^  rests  on 
the  ground  of  a  mutual  compact  between  the  government 
and  the  citizen  or  subject,"  and  that  it  "cannot  be  dissolved 
by  either  party  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other;"  and 
equally  strong  expressions  are  used  in  its  decisions  in  other 
cases.  Chancellor  Kent  says:  "From  a  historical  review  of 
the  principal  decisions  in  the  federal  courts,  the  better  opin- 
ion would  seem  to  be,  that  a  citizen  cannot  renounce  his 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  without  the  permission  of 
government,  to  be  declared  by  law ;  and  that,  as  there  is  no 
existing  regulation  on  the  case,  the  rule  of  the  English  com- 
mon law  remains  unaltered."  Others,  however,  contend, 
that  inasmuch  as  our  naturalization  laws  admit  the  general 
doctrine  of  the  right  of  expatriation,  and  the  consequent 
transfer  of  native  allegiance,  citizens  of  the  United  States 
may  expatriate  themselves,  in  time  of  peace,  the  consent  of 
the  government  being  implied  in  the  absence  of  any  legis- 
lative prohibition.  The  same  writers,  however,  admit  that 
such  consent  can  never  be  presumed  where  expatriation  is 
resorted  to  in  order  to  escape  the  punishment  of  crime,  or 
the  performance  of  obligations  already  incurred.  The  renun- 
ciation of  nationality,  they  say,  does  not  release  him  who 
avails  himself  of  it  from  any  of  the  obligations  which  he 
owes  either  to  his  country  or  to  his  countrymen,  nor  can  it 
ever  be  appealed  to  as  a  mask  to  cover  crime.  In  other 
words,  they  maintain  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  abso- 
lute or  indefeasible  right  of  expatriation,  any  more  than 
there  is  an  absolute  or  indefeasible  right  of  allegiance. 
"  Allegiance  in  these  United  States,"  says  Chief  Justice  Rob- 
ertson, "  whether  local  or  national,  is,  in  our  judgment,  alto- 
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gether  conventional^  and  may  be  repudiated  by  the  iiatiori 
as  well  as  adopted  citizen,  with  the  presumed  concurrence 
of  the  government,  without  its  formal  or  express  sanction. 
*  *  *  *  The  political  obligations  of  the  citizen,  and  the 
interests  of  the  republic,  may  forbid  a  renunciation  of  alle- 
giance by  his  mere  volition  or  declaration,  at  any  time  and 
under  all  circumstances.  And,  therefore,  the  government, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  abuse  and  securing  the  public 
welfare,  may  reguhite  the  mode  of  expatriation.  But  when 
it  has  not  prescribed  any  limitation  on  this  right,  and  the 
citizen  has,  in  good  faith,  abjured  his  country,  and  become 
a  subject  or  citizen  of  a  foreign  nation,  he  should,  ds  to  his 
native  government,  be  considered  as  denationalized."  Mr. 
Attorney  General  Gushing,  in  commenting  upon  this  deci- 
sion, says,  that  it  places  the  question  upon  "  its  true  founda- 
tions " — *' expatriation,  a  general  right,  subject  to  regulation 
of  time  and  circumstances  according  to  public  interests,  and 
the  riequisite  consent  of  the  state,  presumed  where  not  nega- 
tived by  standing  prohibitions.*'  {PhUlimore^  On  Int.  LaWf 
vol.  1,  §§115,  et  seq.;  GroiiuSy  De  Jut.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  2, 
cap.  6,  §  24 ;  Gtmiher,  Das  Europaisches  VolkersrechtSy  b.  2,  p. 
809 ;  Wheaion,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  app.  No.  1 ;  Wheaton,  WsL 
Law  of  Nations^  pp.  717,  et  seq. ;  Jenkins^  Life  of  Sir  L.,  vol. 
2,  p.  713 ;  FoeliXy  Droit  International  Privi,  §§  27-55 ;  Cashing^ 
Opinions  U.  S.  AtCys  Gen'l^  vol.  8,  pp.  125,  et  seq.;  Zoucky  de 
Judicio  inter  QenteSy  pt.  2,  s.  2,  §  14 ;  Mai/y  Droit  Public 
Bavi^rey  tome  2,  §§  159, 160 ;  Weishaar^  Droit  Privi  de  Wur- 
iembergy  tome  1,  §§  74-78 ;  Burge^  Commentaries^  vol.  1,  p.  712 ; 
Heme  Etrangirey  tome  1,  pp.  552,  558;  BowycTy  Con'st  Law 
of  Englandy  p.  406 ;  Blackstone  Com.y  vol.  1,  p.  869 ;  Keniy 
Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  2,  p.  49;  Inglis  v.  Sailors  Snug  Harbor^ 
8  Peters  Rep.,  p.  125;  Talbot  v.  Jansony  8  Dal.  Rep.,  888 
The  United  States  v.  WilUamSy  2  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  82,  note 
Jansen  v.  The  Christina  Magdalenay  Bee's  Rep.,  pp.  11-23 
The  United  States  v.  GUlieSy  1  Peters  C.  C.  Rep.,  p.  159 
Shanks  v.  Duponty  8  Peters.  Rep.,  pp.  242-247;  Ainslie  v. 
Martiny  6  Mass.  Rep.,  p.  460 ;  Jackson  v.  BumSy  8  Binney 
Rep.,  pp.  75-85;  Murray  v.  McCartyy  2  Mumford  Rep.,  p. 
898 ;  Alsberry  v.  BawkinSy  9  Dana  Rep.,  p.  177 ;  Bawle^  On 
the  Omstitutiouy  ch.  9 ;  Sergeanty  Const.  LaWy  p.  819 ;  Pufenr 
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dxyrfj  De  Officio  SomiSy  lib.  2,  cap.  18 ;  Bynkershoek^  Quaest 
Juris  Puh.y  lib.  1,  cap.  22 ;  Wolfius,  Jus  Naiuraey  pt.  7,  cap. 
1,  §§  186, 187 ;  Burlamaqui^  Droit  de  la  Nature^  pt.  2,  cb.  5, 
§  18 ;  Almeda^  Derecho  Publico^  tomo  1,  cap.  17 ;  British  Sta- 
tutes, 1  Geo.,  1,  c.  4 ;  7  and  8  Vic,  c.  66 ;  U.  S.  Statutes  at 
Large,  vol.  2,  pp.  168-156 ;  Westlake,  Private  Int.  Law,  §§  20, 
et  seq. ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  2.) 

§4,  It  is  thus  seeo,  that  while  public  international  law 
recognizes  the  right  of  one  state  to  naturalize  the  native  sub^ 
jects  of  another,  and  consequently  the  right  of  such  aubjects 
to  change  their  nationality,  it  also  recognizes  the  right  of  this 
other  state  to  regulate  the  allegiance  of  its  own  subjects,  and 
to  regulate  or  prohibit  their  expatriation.  There  is  an  appa- 
rent inconsistency  in  these  two  rules,  for  how  can  any  par- 
ticular state,  by  its  municipal  law,  qualify  a  general  maxim 
of  international  jurisprudence,  or  prevent  the  application  to 
its  own  subjects^  of  an  established  principle  of  public  law  ? 
This  inconsistency,  however,  is  more  apparent  than  reaU  It 
must  be  remembered,  that  although  international  law  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  one  state  to  naturalize  or  adopt  the  subjects 
of  another,  it  is  not  in  virtue  of  this  public  law  that  such  citi- 
zen is  naturalized  or  adopted,  but  by  virtue  of  the  positive  or 
municipal  law  of  the  country,  which  naturalizes  or  adopts  them. 
The  newly  made  citizen  is  entirely  the  creature  of  municipal 
law,  and  is  invested  only  with  such  rights,  privileges,  and 
immunities  as  that  law  is  capable  of  conferring  upon  him. 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  while  international  law  recognizes  the 
right  of  one  state  to  retain  the  allegiance  of  its  subjects,  or 
to  expatriate  them,  the  tie  which  binds  them  is  not  formed, 
or  its  nature  determined,  by  public  law,  but  by  the  municipal 
code  of  such  state.  As  the  municipal  law  makes  the  citizen 
by  naturalization,  so,  also,  it  retains  or  unmakeshim,  by  retain- 
ing or  dissolving  his  allegiance.  Admitting,  then,  that  the 
right  of  expatriation,  in  its  broadest  and  most  comprehensive 
sense,  is  recognized  as  a  maxim  of  international  law,  this 
principle  must  be  subordinate  to  the  universally  conceded 
doctrine  of  the  same  law,  that  every  independent  state  pos- 
sesses exclusive  sovereignty  within  its  own  territoiy,  that  it8 
iaws  bind  all  persons  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  but  cannot 
operate  within  the  territory  of  another  power.    It  results 
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from  this  view  of  the  qaestion,  that  so  long  as  the  naturalized 
citizen  remains  within  the  territoiy  and  jurisdiction  of  his 
adopted  country,  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  state 
than  that  which  claims  his  primitive  allegiance,  he  retains 
the  national  character  conferred  upon  him  hy  naturalization. 
But  if,  having  renounced  his  primitive  allegiance  without 
the  consent  of  his  government,  and  contrary  to  its  laws,  he 
return  to  his  native  state,  and  places  himself  within  its  juris- 
diction, he  is  subject  to  the  obligations,  charges,  and  penal- 
ties which  the  laws  of  that  state  have  imposed  upon  him. 
And  this  result  seems  to  have  been  acquiesced  in  by  the 
executive  department  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
which  government  is  supposed  Jo  have  adopted  the  most  libe- 
ral views  with  respect  to  the  general  right  of  expatriation  and 
naturalization.  In  the  case  of  Martin  Koszta,  a  native  of  Aus- 
tria, but  claiming  the  right  of  domicil  and  naturalization  in 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Secretary  Marcy  denied  the  right  of 
Austria  to  enforce  her  claim  to  native  allegiance  in  Turkish 
territory,  outside  of  the  limits  of  Austrian  jurisdiction;  but 
in  the  case  of  Simon  Tousig,  who  had  voluntarily  returned 
to  Austria,  and  placed  himself  within  the  reach  of  her  munici- 
pal laws,  Mr.  Marcy  declined  making  any  demand  for  his 
release.  In  the  case  of  J.  P.  Knacke,  a  naturalized  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  who,  on  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, (Prussia,)  had  been  forced  into  the  Prussian  militaiy 
service,  Mr.  Wheaton,  the  American  minister  at  Berlin, 
(July  24th,  1840,)  said:  "Had  you  remained  in  the  United 
States,  or  visited  any  other  foreign  country  (except  Prussia,) 
on  your  lawful  business,  you  would  have  been  protected  by 
the  American  authorities  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  your  rights  and  privileges  as  a  naturalized  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  But  having  returned  to  the  country  of 
your  birth,  your  native  domicil  and  national  character  re\>ert^ 
(so  long  as  you  remain  in  the  Prussian  dominions,)  and  you 
are  bound  in  all  respects  to  obey  the  laws  exactly  as  if  you 
had  never  emigrated."  In  the  case  of  Ignacio  Tolen,  a 
native  of  Spain,  but  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Secretary  Webster,  (June  25th,  1852,)  said:  **  If  that  gov- 
ernment  (Spain,)  recognizes  the  right  of  its  subjects  to  dena- 
tionalize themselves  and  assimilate  with  the  citizens  of  other 
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conntries,  the  usual  passport  will  be  a  sufficient  safeguard 
to  you ;  but,  if  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Spain  may  not 
legally  be  renounced  by  its  subjects,  you  must  expect  to  be 
liable  to  the  obligations  of  a  Spanish  subject,  if  you  volun- 
tarily place  yourself  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  govern- 
ment*' Again,  in  the  case  of  Victor  B.  Depierre,  a  native  of 
France,  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  "Webster,  (June 
1st,  1852,)  said:  '<If,  as  is  understood  to  be  the  fact,  the 
government  of  France  does  not  acknowledge  the  right  of 
natives  of  that  country  to  renounce  their  allegiance,  it  may 
lawfully  claim  their  services  when  found  within  French  juris- 
diction." Mr.  Secretary  Everett,  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Amer- 
ican minister,  at  Berlin,  (January  14th,  1858,)  says:  ^^K  a  sub- 
ject of  Prussia,  lying  under  a  legal  obligation  in  that  coun- 
try,  to  perform  a  certain  amount  of  military  duty,  leaves  his 
native  land,  and  without  performing  that  duty,  or  obtaining 
the  prescribed  certificate  of  emigration,  comes  to  the  United 
States  and  is  naturalized,  and  afterward,  for  any  purposes 
whatever,  goes  back  to  Prussia,  it  is  not  competent  for  the 
United  States  to  protect  him  from  the  operation  of  the 
Prussian  law."  Mr.  Secretary  Cass,  in  the  case  of  Le 
Clerc,  in    1859,  seemed  to  rest  this    question    upon  the 

same  ground  as  his  predecessors ;  but  in  the  case  of 

Hofer,  (June  14th,  1859,)  and  in  his  dispatch  to  the  American 
minister  at  Berlin.  (July  8th,  1859,)  he  took  the  position  that 
**  the  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance  is  a  relic  of  barbarism," 
repudiated  by  the  United  States  "  ever  since  the  origin  of  our 
government."  "  The  moment  a  foreigner  becomes  natural- 
ized, his  allegiance  to  his  native  country  is  severed  forever. 
JHe  experiences  a  new  political  birth.  A  broad  and  impassi- 
ble line  separates  him  from  his  native  country.  He  is  no 
more  responsible  for  anything  he  may  say  or  do,  or  omit  to 
say  or  do,  after  assuming  his  new  character,  than  if  he  had 
been  bom  in  the  United  States.  Should  he  return  to  his 
native  country,  he  returns  as  an  American  citizen,  and  in  no 
other  character.  In  order  to  entitle  his  original  government 
to  punish  him  for  an  offense,  this  must  have  been  committed 
whilst  he  was  a  subject,  and  owed  allegiance  to  that  govern- 
ment. The  offense  must  have  been  complete  before  his  expa- 
triation.   It  must  have  been  of  such  a  character  that  he  might 
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have  been  tried  and  punished  fof  it  at  tiie  momeHt  of  Ub 
departure.  A  future  liability  to  serre  in  the  army  will  not 
be  sufficient,  because,  before  the  time  can  arrive  for  such  aer* 
vice,  he  has  changed  his  allegiance,  and  has  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States."  This  position  is  certainly  somewhat  in 
advance  of  that  assumed  in  the  previous  diplomatic  correspond*^ 
ence  of  our  government,  and,  by  some,  is  thought  to  infringe 
upon  the  universally  conceded  principle  that  sovereign  states 
have  the  right  of  municipal  legislation  and  jurisdiction  overall 
persons  within  their  own  territory;  and  that  while  we  have 
a  perfect  right,  within  our  jurisdiction,  to  disregard  the  dogmas 
of  universal  allegiance  incorporated  in  the  laws  of  other  states, 
they  have  an  equally  incontestible  right,  mthin  their  jyfriddie- 
ftbn,  to  assume  that  our  municipal  regulations  on  the  suiigeet 
of  naturalization  do  not  cancel  their  statutes  enjoining  the 
charges  and  obligations,  military  or  otherwise,  which  spring 
from  the  theory  of  allegiance  embodied  in  their  laws.  If  this 
view  of  Mr.  Cass  be  correct,  the  right  of  expatriation  is  not 
only  general  but  indefeasible,  exoept  in  the  single  case  speci- 
fied, of  offenses  against  his  native  state  which  are  completed 
and  punishable  at  the  moment  of  his  departure,  and  b^re 
his  voluntary  expatriation.  Treason,  then,  committed  by  a 
subject,  after  "  the  moment  of  his  departure  "  from  his  own 
country,  if  not  ''complete  before  his  expatriation,"  ie  not 
liable  to  punishment,  should  he  return  to  his  native  state 
with  his  certificate  of  foreign  naturalizi^tion,  for  his  adopted 
country  may  claim  him  as  its  own  subject,  and  Enforce  his 
release.  Moreover,  it  would  be  bound  to  do  so,  as  much  as 
if  he  were  native  born,  and  never  had  owed  any  other  alle- 
giance. ( Vide  authorities  in  §  8 ;  also,  Breokemiige,  MisceOa^ 
niesj  p.  409 ;  American  State  Papei^Sy  Mr.  Bd.,  vol.  1,  p.  169 ; 
JMarcj/y  Letter  on  Kositta's  ca^e,  Bept  26th,  1858;  Wheatan^ 
Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  2,  ch.  2,  §  6,  note ;  Webster's  Works^  vol. 
6,  p.  521 ;  Gardner,  Institutes,  pp.  448,  et  seq. ;  Cashing,  Opi- 
nions U.S.  Aitjfs  OerCl,  vol.  8,  pp.  126,  et  seq. ;  Webster,  LeU 
ter  to  Sharkey,  July  5th,  1852 ;  Qmg.  Doc's,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess. 
n.  R.,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  10 ;  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.  H.  B.,  Ex.  Doc. 
No.  41.) 

§  5.  But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  efibct  of  the  doc- 
trine of  allegiance  upon  the  national  character  of  the  subject 
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wWiiii  bifi  native  fttat^  it  eiBrtainly  can  prodoee  oo  effect 
ivithout  tke  liinite  of  its  jurisdictioB,  for,  even  admitting  that 
doctrine  in  its  full  extent,  the  obl^ations  resfuhiug  t^^efrom 
at6  bitiding  only  within  the  etate  to  which  the  individual 
originally  belonged,  without  afifiscting^  with  l*efelrence  toliis 
adopted  oonntry,  the  validity  of  his  batnralizatiob  there.  And 
Ibe  nationality  thns  assumed  mnst,  according  to  the  rales  of 
international  jnrispnidenoe,  be  ^recognized  by  all  other  states 
exce{>t  that  which  didms  his  primitive  allegiance,  until  it  ils 
again  changed  by  the  municipal  code  of  some  state  within 
whose  jurisdiction  he  may  eveutually  place  himself.  TSor 
does  this  abstract  question  of  native  allegiance  efiect  national 
character,  as  determined  by  personal  domicil ;  for  it  is  a  gene- 
ral rule  of  public  law,  that  every  person  of  full  age  has  a  right 
to  change  his  nationality  by  choosing  another  domicil.  It 
follows,  tiien,  that  when  a  person  who  has  attained  his  majority, 
removes  to  another  place,  and  settles  himself  there,  he  is 
stamped  with  the  national  character  of  his  new  domicil ;  and 
this  is  so,  notwithstanding  he  may  entertain  a  floating  inten- 
tion of  returning  to  his  original  residence  or  citizenship  at 
some  future  period.  ("RTim^oTi,  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt  2,  ch.  8, 
§  6,  note ;  Groiiua,  de  Jut.  Bel.  ac  Pac.^  lib.  3,  cap.  2,  §  7 ;  cap. 
4)  §§7,  8;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  72;  The  JEmon 
nudj  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  302;  The  NeptunuSy  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
408;  The  Anriy  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  223;  The  Evinisco,  4  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  262,  note«) 

§  6.  The  national  character  of  ia  merchant  ie  determined  by 
his  commercial  domicile  and  not  by  the  country  to  which  his 
iailegiance  is  due,  either  by  his  birth,  or  by  his  subsequent 
naturalization  or  adoption.  He  is  regarded  as  a  political 
member  of  the  nation  into  which,  by  his  residence  and  busi- 
ness, he  is  incorpbrated,  and  as  a  subject  of  the  government 
which  protects  him  in  his  pursuits,  and  to  the  support  of 
which  he  contributes  by  his  property  and  his  industry.  This 
rule  of  decision  is  adopted  both  in  prize  courts  and  in  courts 
of  common  law,  and  is  applied,  in  a  belligerent  country,  to 
its  own  native  subjects,  as  well  as  to  those  of  a  neutral  power. 
Thus,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  is  settled  abroad, 
during  a  war  to  which  his  government  is  a  party,  is,  with 
respect  to  his  property  and  trade,  subject  to  all  the  disabili- 
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ties  of  an  alien  enemy,  or  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a 
neutral,  according  to  the  hostile  or  neutral  character  of  the 
country  in  which  he  has  fixed  his  domicil.  {DalloZy  Beper- 
toire^  verb.  DomicUej  §  84 ;  Bynkershoeky  QuaesL  Jur.  Pub.^  lib. 
1,  cap.  8;  PhUUmorey  On  Ini.  Law,  yol  8,  §§  76,85;  Wheatariy 
Blem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §§  16 ;  Dwer,  On  Insurancey  voL 
1,  pp.  494, 496 ;  Wheaton,  On  Captures,  p.  102;  WUsm  v.  Mar- 
ryatt,  8  Term  Rep.,  p.  81 ;  The  ViffUarUe,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  1 ; 
The  Endraughiy  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  19;  The  Frances^  1  Gallic. 
Rep.,  p.  614.) 

§  7.  The  legal  term  domicil  has  been  variously  defined. 
According  to  the  Roman  law,  "  In  whatever  place  an  indi- 
vidual has  set  up  his  household  gods,  and  made  the  chief 
seat  of  his  afiairs  and  interests,  from  which,  without  special 
avocation,  he  has  no  intention  of  departing ;  from  which, 
when  he  has  departerl,  he  is  considered  to  be  from  home;  and 
to  which,  when  he  has  returned,  he  is  considered  to  have 
returned  home : —  in  that  place,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever, 
he  has  his  domicil."  Proudhon  considers  "domicil  to  con- 
sist of  the  moral  relation  subsisting  between  a  man  and  the 
place  of  his  residence,"  as  distiuguished  from  physical  existence 
or  actual  residence.  Phillimore  says:  "Domicil  answers 
very  much  to  the  common  meaning  of  our  word  hoTne,  and 
where  a  person  possessed  two  residences,  the  phrase  he  made 
the  latter  his  home,  would  point  out  that  to  be  his  domicil." 
He,  however,  considers  the  definition  of  Judge  Rush,  in  the 
American  case  of  Guier  v.  Daniel,  as  the  best,  viz :  "A  resi- 
dence at  a  particular  place,  accompanied  with  positive  or  pre- 
sumptive proof  of  intention  to  remain  there  for  an  unlimited 
time."  {WesUake,  Private  Int.  Law,  §  80;  Foelix,  Droit  InL 
Prive,  §§  27,  et  seq.;  Phillimore,  Lawof  Domicd,  §  11-16 ;  Jus- 
tinian.  Dig.  60,  t.  1.  27;  D'Argeniri,  ad  Leg.  Britoriumy 
art.  9,  V.  4;  Desquiron,  T^aiti  du  Domicile,  p.  42;  Vatidj 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  1,  ch.  19,  §  218;  Story,  Conflict  of 
Laws,  ch.  8,  §§  48,  44 ;  Provdhon  et  VaUtte,  Des  Personnes^ 
tome  1,  ch.  9 ;  Boidlenois,  Traiti  des  Lois,  Coutumes,  etc.,  obs. 
82 ;  Qvier  v.  Daniel,  1  Binney  Rep.,  p.  849,  note ;  WoyiuSy 
Jus.  Gentium,  cap.  1,  §  187 ;  The  Jfrances,  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p. 
886;  Hlbersv.  The  U.  Ins.  Co.,  16  Johns.  Rep.,  128.) 
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§  8.  Various  decisions  have  been  made  by  the  different 
writers  who  have  treated  of  domicil.  Some  authors  who 
have  divided  it  into  two  kinds,  principal  and  accidental^  the 
former  being  the  centre  of  his  affairs,  and  the  latter  his  place 
of  residence  for  a  part  of  his  time,  or  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose. Another  division  is  into  personal  and  commercialy  the 
former  having  reference  to  his  personal  or  actual  residence, 
and  the  latter  to  his  place  of  business  or  trade.  Kent  says : 
"There  is  b,  political,  a  civUy  B,nd  2^  forensic  domicil."  This 
division  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  terms  employed. 
Others,  again,  divide  domicil  according  to  birth,  necessity 
and  will,  as,  1.  Domicil  of  Origin,  {Domicilium  Originis;) 
2.  Domicil  by  Operation  of  Law,  {Domicilium  Necessarium ;) 
8.  Domicil  of  Choice,  {Domicilium  Voluntarium.)  Domicil 
of  origin  has  reference,  ftrsty  to  the  place  of  nativity,  and 
secondy  to  the  residence  of  the  parents,  where  the  birth  takes 
place  during  a  temporary  or  accidental  absence  from  their 
own  domicil.  Domicil  by  operation  of  law,  comprises  two 
classes,  Jirst,  as  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  state  from 
which  they  are  sent,  as  in  the  case  of  public  officers  employed 
in  foreign  countries,  and  persons  exiled  by  way  of  punish- 
ment ;  and  second,  as  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  place  of 
residence.  Domicil  of  choice  may  be  considered,  ^^^,  with 
reference  to  the  laws  of  the  place  where  a  new  residence  is 
acquired,  and  second,  with  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  place 
where  the  former  residence  has  been  abandoned.  All  these 
are  so  intimately  connected,  and  the  latter  so  dependent  upon 
the  former,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  discuss  each  sepa- 
rately. We  will,  therefore,  consider  the  general  criteria  of 
domicil,  the  rules  of  evidence  applicable  to  different  cases, 
the  presumptions  raised  by  law,  and  the  proofs  required  to 
rebut  these  presumptions.  {PhUlimore,  Imw  of  Domicil,  §§  8S- 
88 ;  Wolfius,  Jus  Gentium,  §  188 ;  Vattd,  Droiides  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch. 
19,  §  218 ;  Stephens,  Gam.  Law  of  England,  vol.  2,  p.  427 ;  Kent, 
Com.  en  Am.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  429,  et  seq.;  Westlake,  Private 
InL  Law,  §§  28,  et  seq;  Massi,  Droit  Commercial,  tome  8,  p.  68 ; 
Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb.  Domicile;  Dalloz^  Sepertoire,  verb. 
Domicile.) 

§  9.  The  question  of  domicil  is  often  a  very  difficult  one 
to  determine,  and  involves  considerations  whi<^h  require  to 
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be  weighed  with  peculiar  care.  It  is  Also  sometimeB  >connec- 
ted  with  circumstances  of  varied  and  conflicting  import^ 
which  are  well  calculated  to  embarrass  the  mind  of  the  most 
experienced  judge.  The  great  controlling  principle,  how- 
ever, in  determining  domicile  is  the  intention  of  the  party. 
And  when  his  intention  to  reside  for  an  indefinite  period  or 
permanently,  in  the  place  where  he  is  found,  is  established 
by  proof,  the  length  or  brevity  of  his  actual  residence  is  of 
no  avail  to  protect  him  from  the  consequences  of  the  national 
character  resulting  from  such  residence.  Thus,  the  pro- 
perty of  a  British  merchant,  who  removed  to  a  Dutch  Waet 
India  island  but  a  day  or  two  before  it  capitulated  to  British 
force,  was  condemned  by  a  British  court  as  that  of  an  enemy, 
H  being  proved  that  he  had  gone  there  with  the  avowed 
design  of  forming  a  permanent  establishment.  ( Westlake^ 
Private  Int.  JLaw,  §§  22,  37,  et  seq.;  PhilUmore^  Law  of  Domir 
oi,  §  16 ;  Cochin^  Oeuvers,  tome  9,  p.  124 ;  WUdmany  Int.  Ixuo^ 
vol.  2,  p.  40 ;  Duer^  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  496 ;  The  JDiana^ 
5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  60 ;  The  Venus,  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  288 ;  The 
JBoedes  Lu&t,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  233 ;  Munro  v.  Munro^  7  Clarke 
and  Finnelly  Rep.  p.  76;  Merlin,  Repertoire^  verb.  Domicile^ 
§  6 ;  DaUoz,  Repertoire,  verb.  Domicile,  §  2.) 

§  10.  But  mere  intention,  without  some  overt  aet,  is  not 
sufficient  to  determine  domicile,  for  that  intention  is  liable 
to  be  revoked  every  hour.  Courts  have,  therefore,  always 
required,  in  sach  oases,  something  more  than  a  mere  verbal 
deelaration — some  solid  &ct,  to  show  that  the  party  is  in 
the  act  of  carrying  that  avowed  intention  into  effect.  Thus, 
an  American  domiciled  in  the  enemy's  country  had  avowed 
.his  intention  to  remove,  as  was  proved  by  his  correspondeDce; 
but,  as  he  had  taken  no  steps  in  pursuance  of  that  iutentiOD, 
his  property  was  condemned  as  that  of  an  enemy.  {PhiUh- 
more,  Law  of  Domicil,  §  16;  Witdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  43; 
The  President,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  277;  The  Citto,  8  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  88;  The  Venus,  8  Cranch.  Rc^).,  p.  258;  The  Ihrnees,  8 
Cranch.  Rep.,  pp.  885,  368;   Westkke,  Private  Int.  Law,  %  91.) 

§  11.  Where  the  party  has  avowed  his  intention  with 
respect  to  residence,  and  his  acts  have  corresponded  with 
'Such  deolaration,  the  question  of  domicil  is  fVeofrom  embar- 
rasflvueat^    But,  in  most  cases,  no  positive  deelamtions  of  the 
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party  wiios6  dbinicil  is*  iti  question  can  be  proved  —  or, -at 
least,  none  against  his  own  interests  — and,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  deduce  his  intention  from  the  circumstances  of  his 
residence,  occupation,  and  business  relations.  And  these 
circumstances  are  of  so  mixed  and  varied  a  character  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  embrace  them  all  in  any  general 
definition.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  mention  some  of  the 
inost  prominent  of  those  which  have  heretofore  influenced 
the  decisions  of  the  courts.  {Merlin,  Eepertoire,  verb.  Domicile, 
§  6 ;  PhiUmore,  Law  of  JDomicil,  §  16 ;  Westiake,  Private  InL 
Law,  §  41 ;  ZhLer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  496 ;  WHdman, 
InL  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  87 ;  The  Endraught,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  24 ; 
The  Falcon,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  198;  The  Harmony,  2  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  822.) 

§  12.  A  most  material  and  significant  circumstance  in 
determining  the  intention  of  the  party,  is  the  residence  of  his 
family.  If  he  is  married,  and  established  with  his  family  in 
the  country  where  he  is  living,  the  inference  is  highly 
reasonable  that  he  intends  to  reside  there  permanently. 
And,  although  his  family  may  not  be  with  him,  if  he  has 
made  preparations  to  have  them  join  him,  the  sattie  inference 
will  be  drawn.  If  he  is  not  a  married  man,  and  has  no  social 
connections  in  the  country  where  he  is  living,  the  court  will 
look  to  other  circumstances  to  determine  his  intentions.  In 
case  of  double  residence,  the  keeping  up  of  a  family  mansion 
house,  has  much  influence  in  determining  dbmicil.  {PhiM- 
more,  Laxo  of  Domicil,  §§  198,  et  seq. ;  Duer,  On  Insurance, 
vol.  1,  p.  497;  The  Jonge  Butter,  1  Act.  Rep.,  p.  116;  JEknis 
et  at.  V.  Smith  dal.,  14  How.  Rep.,  p.  423;  SomerviUe  v.  Somer^ 
^Sle,  4  Vesey  Rep.,  p.  750;   Westlake,  Private  Int.  Law,  §  48.) 

§  13.  The  possession  and  exercise  of  political  rights,  and 
the  payment  of  taxes,  were  considered  by  the  Roman  law  as 
strong  tests  of  domicil ;  but  less  weight  seems  to  be  given  to 
these  circumstances  in  England  than  by  the  civilians.  Never- 
theless, when  taken  in  connection  with  other  facts,  they  are 
not  without  their  influence  in  determining  National  character 
in  war.  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the  case  of  The  Dree  Gebroe- 
ders,  said,  that  landed  estate  alone  had  never  been  held  sufffi- 
cient  to  constitute  domicil,  or  fix  the  national  character  of 
the  possessor,  who  is  not  personally  resident  upon  it;  and 
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Cochin  denies  that  real  estate  derived  from  inheritance,  is 
any  proof  of  domicil.  But,  when  taken  in  connection  with 
actual  residence,  they  may  be  received  as  proofs  of  intention 
to  remain.  So,  of  the  purchase  of  property,  real  or  personal; 
if  a  man  has  invested  his  capital  in  the  country  where  he 
resides,  in  property,  or  enterprises  which  would  require  his 
personal  attention  and  supervision  for  a  long  or  indefinite 
period,  or,  if  he  has  formed  a  partnership  in  business  which 
is  to  continue  for  a  number  of  years,  the  inference  usually 
drawn  from  these  facts  is,  that  he  intends  to  make  that  place 
his  permanent  residence,  although  no  positive  declaration  to 
that  effect  is  proved.  (Phillmore,  Law  of  Lomicily  §§  221- 
224,  266-268;  TouOUer,  Droit  aml,\iv.  l,tit.  8,  n.  371;  Du^r, 
On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  497;  Ennia  et  aL  v.  Smith  et  al.j  14 
Howard  Rep.,  p.  423;  Burge^  Com.  CkyiijUct  Laws,  pp.  42,  48; 
CochxUj  Oeuvres,  tome  8,  p.  828;  The  Dree  GebroederSj  4  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  286;  Warrender  v.  Warrender,  2  Clarke  and  Finn. 
Rep.,  pp.  602-621;  WesOakCy  Private  Int.  Law,  §  48;  Merlhiy 
Repertoire,  verb.  Domicile,  §§2,  8 ;  DaUoz,  Repertoire,  verb. 
Dimidle,  §  2.) 

§  14.  Another  material  circumstance  by  which  intention 
is  determined,  is  the  character  of  the  trade,  or  business,  in 
which  the  party  is  engaged.  If  his  commercial  enterprises 
have  their  origin  and  centre  in  the  country  of  his  residence, 
although  extending  to  other  countries,  or  if  his  business  is 
of  such  a  character  and  extent  as  to  require  an  indefinite 
period  to  bring  it  to  completion,  the  fair  inference  is,  that  he 
intends  to  reside  there  permanently,  and  the  court  will  there- 
fore regard  it  as  his  domicil.  {PhiUimore,  Law  of  Domicile 
§§  208,  et  seq. ;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  497 ;  The  Vig- 
Uantia,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  16;  The  Anna  Oatharina,  4  Rob.  Rep.^ 
p.  118 ;  The  Rendsborg,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  121 ;  Westlake,  PriwOt 
Int.  Law,  §  48 ;  DaUoz,  Repertoire  verb.  Domicile,  §  2.) 

§  16.  Another  and  most  significant  circumstance  by  which 
the  intention  may  be  ascertained,  is  the  Omje  of  residence.  In 
most  cases,  this  circumstance  is  unavoidably  conclusive  in 
determining  domicil.  Even  where  the  party  had  first 
gone  to  a  foreign  country  for  a  special  purpose,  which  would 
repel  the  presumption  tiiat  he  intended  to  make  it  his  per- 
manent residence,  yet  if  he  has  remained  a  great  length  of 
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time,  it  will  be  presumed  that  his  first  intention  has  been 
changed,  and  that  a  general  residence  has  grown,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  upon  a  special  purpose.  Hence,  the  plea  of 
an  original  special  purpose  is  not  to  be  averred  against  a  resi- 
dence continued  for  a  long  period  of  time.  If,  however,  a  mer- 
chant has  gone  to  a  foreign  country  just  before  the  war,  for  a 
special  purpose,  a  fair  time  should  be  allowed  to  him  to  disen- 
gage himself;  but  if  he  should  continue  there  during  a  good 
part  of  the  war,  contributing,  by  his  industry  and  means,  to 
the  strength  and  security  of  the  enemy,  the  plea  of  a  special 
purpose  cannot  be  urged  with  effect  against  the  rights  of  hos- 
tility. {Duer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  498 ;  The  Harmony^ 
2  Eob.  Rep.,  p.  322 ;  The  Two  Brothers,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  131; 
PkUUmorej  Law  of  Domicile^  §§  259,  et  seq. ;  JDaUoz,  Repertoire, 
verb.  Domicile,  §  2.) 

§  16.  In  former  times  the  particular  situation  of  America, 
with  respect  to  distance,  was  considered  by  the  English  courts 
as  entitling  the  merchants  of  that  country  to  some  favorable 
distinctions  in  the  matter  of  domicil,  as  determined  by 
length  of  residence.  It  was,  therefore,  held  that  they  might 
remain  in  an  European  state  for  a  longer  period  than  a  mer- 
chant of  a  neighboring  country,  without  being  considered  as 
a  permanent  resident.  But,  with  the  present  facilities  for 
communication  afforded  by  steam  and  telegraph,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  this  favorable  distinction  would  now  be  made.  {Duer^ 
On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  499 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3, 
§  303 ;  Minis  v.  Smith,  14  Howard  Rep.,  p.  400 ;  The  Har- 
mony, 2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  323 ;  The  Oriental,  7  Moore  Rep.,  p.  898.) 

§  17.  The  presumption  of  law  with  respect  to  residence  in 
a  foreign  country,  is,  that  the  party  is  there  ammo  manendi, 
and  it  lies  upon  him  to  explain  it  Thus,  when  the  property 
of  a  foreigner,  who,  at  the  time  of  its  shipment,  was  living 
in  a  hostile  country,  is  seized  as  that  of  an  enemy,  the  cap- 
tors are  not  bound  to  prove  that  his  place  of  residence  was 
his  actual  domicil;  but  it  rests  upon  him  to  disprove  the 
presumption  of  the  law,  and,  to  redeem  his  property  from  the 
noxious  imputation,  he  must  give  such  evidence  of  his  inten- 
tions and  plans,  as  shall  be  effectual  to  destroy  it.  (  Westlake, 
Private  Int.  Law,  §  38;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  500; 
Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  40 ;  The  Bemon,  1  Rob.  Rep., 
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p.  108;  The  Ann^  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  221 ;  JElbers  v.  U.  Jns.  Oo.^ 
16  Johns.  Sep.,  p.  128;  Munro  v.  Munro^  7  CI.  and  F.,  p,  842.) 

§  18.  In  order  to  repel  this  presumption  of  the  law,  it  ia 
necessary  for  the  party  to  prove  that  his  original  intention 
was  to  remain  only  for  a  short  and  definite  period,  that  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  neither  a  long  nor  an 
indefinite  period  would  be  required ;  that  his  past  residence 
had  not  been  long  enough,  by  the  mere  operation  of  time,  to 
establish  a  domicil,  and  that  he  had  not  been  so  mixed  up 
with  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  countiy,  as  to  have 
acquired  it?  national  character,  by  the  very  nature  of  hia 
occupation.  The  presumption  is  not  repelled,  by  merely 
showing  that  his  wife  and  fitmily  are  still  residing  in  hia 
native  country,  nor  by  proving  that  he  contemplates  return- 
ing to  his  own  country  at  some  future  period,  or  after  he  has 
accomplished  some  particular  object.  He  may  have  sepa- 
rated himself  fi*om  his  family,  or  the  period  of  his  return  may 
be  wholly  uncertain  and  indefinite ;  or,  if  definite,  it  may  be 
after  a  long  interval  of  time,  or  his  neutral  character  may 
have  been  superceded  by  his  occupation,  or  by  his  being  so 
incorporated  in  the  trade  or  navigation  of  the  country,  that 
its  national  character  is  completely  fixed  upon  him.  In  order 
to  repel  this  presumption  of  the  law,  he  must  show  clearly 
and  conclusively,  that  such  residence  in  the  foreign  country, 
has  not  by  the  law  of  domicil,  or  otherwise,  had  any  effect 
in  changing  his  national  character.  This  brings  us  to  the 
examination  of  the  different  classes  of  what  is  called  ntces^ 
sary  domicil.  {WUdman^  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  p.  40;  WheaUm^ 
Elem.  Jkt  LaWy  pt  4,  ch.  1,  §  17 ;  Duerj  On  Insurance,  vol.  1, 
p.  500 ;  PhilJimore,  Law  of  Bamkil^  §  89,  et  seq. ;  The  Bemonj 
1  Bob,  fiep,,  p.  108;  Elbers  v.  Tfie  U.  Ine.  Cb.,  16  Johns. 
Bep.,  p.  1288 ;  WesOake,  PrimU  Int.  Law,  §  S8.)  ' 

§  19.  The  national  character  of  an  ambassador,  or  public 
minister  is  not  affected  by  his  residence  in  a  foreign  country, 
no  matter  what  may  be  its  duration,  or  the  circumstances 
indicative«of  the  intent  of  the  party  to  render  it  permanent 
This  results  from  the  rule  of  exterritoriality  as  already  dis- 
cussed. Being  deemed  a  resident  within  the  territory  of  his 
own  state,  the  law  of  foreign  domicil  does  not  apply  to  him. 
But  a  consul  does  not  come  within  this  exception,  although 
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mere  residence  in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties  may 
not  confer  upon  him  a  foreign  domicil,  nevertheless,  his  con- 
sular character  affords  no  protection  to  his  mercantile  adven- 
tures. "If,"  says  Duer,  "he  reside  in  a  belligerent  country, 
his  ships  and  goods  are  liable  to  confiscation  as  those  of  an 
enemy,  by  the  hostile  belligerent;  and  they  are  subject  to  the 
same  penalty  in  the  country  in  which  he  resides,  if  they  be 
employed  in  a  trade  with  its  public  enemies,  which  is  pro- 
hibited to  its  own  subjects.  Nor,  to  warrant  the  confisoation 
of  his  property,  is  it  requisite  that  the  consul  should  bear  the 
character  of  a  general  merchant.  If  the  transaction  that 
leads  to  the  seizure,  is  the  only  commercial  speculation  in 
which  he  is,  or  ever  has  been  engaged,  he  is  still  a  merchant, 
BO  far  as  that  transaction  extends,  and  must  bear  the  conse- 
quences of  the  character  he  has  assumed.  The  rule  which 
thus  distinguishes  between  the  commercial  and  the  official 
character  of  a  consul,  may  sometimes  operate  in  his  favor* 
Where  the  consul  of  a  belligerent  power  is  engaged  as  a 
merchant,  in  the  commerce  of  a  neutral  country,  in  which  he 
resides,  his  property  on  the  ocean,  if  employed  in  a  trade 
strictly  neutral,  is  exempt  from  hostile  capture.  His  neutral 
character  as  a  merchant,  is  unaffected  by  his  belligerent  cha- 
racter, as  consul."  (PhiUimorey  Law  of  DomicU,  §§  182,  et 
geq. ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  44-77 ;  Duer,  On  Insur 
ranee,  voh  1,  pp.  613,  514;  Wheatan,  EUm.  Int  Law,  pt.  4, 
<*h.  1,  §  17 ;  Vaiiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  8,;  The  Indian 
Chief,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  27,  28 ;  The  Josephine,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
26 ;  The  Dree  Qebroeders,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  283 ;  The  Sarah  Chris- 
tina,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  289;  Albreehtv.  Sussnum,  4  Yes.,  and 
Beams  Rep.,  p.  828;  Arnold  v.  U.  Ins.  Co.,  1  Johns,  oaees, 
p,  868;  Wildtnan,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  41;  The  Falcon,  6  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  197;  Qrimofd  v.  Waddington,  16  Johns.  Rep.,  p.  884; 
WesUake,  BimU  Int.  Law,  §  47 ;  Dalloz,  Bepertoire,  verb.  Domi^  ^ 
ciU,  §  4.) 

§  20.  The  French  jurists  have  laid  down  the  following  rules' 
respecting  the  domicil  of  officers,  civil  or  military,  employed 
in  the  public  service:  Ist,  If  the  office  be  for  life,  and  irre- 
vocable, the  domicil  of  the  holder  is  in  the  place  where  its 
functions  are  to  be  discharged,  and  no  proof  of  the  contrary 
will  be  admitted,  "  for  the  law  will  not  presume  an  intention 
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contrary  to  indispensable  duty."  2d,  If  the  office  be  tempo- 
rary or  revocable,  the  law  does  not  presume  that  the  holder 
has  changed  his  original  domicil,  but  proof  will  be  admitted 
to  establish  the  fact  that  he  has  done  so.  These  two  divi- 
sions, says  Phillimore,  seem  to  warrant  a  3d:  Where  the 
office,  although  for  life  and  irrevocable,  requires  the  holder 
to  reside  only  a  part  of  the  time  in  the  place  where  its  func- 
tions are  to  be  discharged,  the  law  will  presume  his  domicil 
to  be  in  that  place,  but  this  presumption  will  yield  to  proof 
that  the  seat  of  his  family  affairs, —  the  residence  of  his  wife 
and  children  —  is  elsewhere,  and  that  he  has  described  him- 
self, in  all  legal  instruments,  as  belonging  to  the  place  of 
former  domicil,  and  not  to  the  place  of  his  employment. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Somerville,  the  presumption  was 
repelled,  and  it  was  held  that  his  parliamentary  duties  in 
London,  as  a  peer  of  Scotland,  was  no  proof  that  his  domicil 
was  there.  So,  in  the  case  of  M.  de  Courtanel,  it  was  held 
that  the  office  of  "  grand  m^etre  des  eaux  et  forets,"  not 
requiring  a  fixed  residence,  did  not  prevent  the  law  of  origi- 
nal domicil  from  operating.  (PhUlimore,  Law  of  Domicile 
§§  113,  et  seq. ;  Denisarty  DomicUey  ch.  2,  §  5 ;  Merliny  Reper- 
toirCy  verb.  Domicile^  §  3 ;  DurantoUy  Droit  FrancaiSy  liv.  1,  tit.  8 ; 
Somerville  v.  SomerviUey  5  Vesey  Rep.,  p.  757 ;  Munroe  v.  Doug^ 
laSy  5  Mod.  Rep.,  pp.  379-406 ;  £ruce  v.  Brucey  6.  Brown, 
cases,  p.  566  ;  Marsha.  Hutckinsoriy  2  Bos.  and  Pul.  Rep.,  p. 
229,  note ;  Craigie  v.  LewiUy  3  Curteis  Rep.,  p.  436  ;  Bempde 
V.  JohnstonCy  8  Vesey  Rep.,  p.  200 ;  WesUakey  Private  Int.  Law^ 
§  44 ;  DalloZy  Bepertoire,  verb.  Domiciky  §  4.) 

§  21.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Roman  law,  which  has  been 
incorporated  into  modern  jurisprudence,  that  as  the  wife 
takes  the  rank,  so  does  she  also  take  the  domicil  of  her  hus- 
band ;  and,  by  the  same  analogy,  the  widow  retains  it  after 
*her  husband's  death.  But  if  she  marry  again,  her  domicil 
becomes  that  of  her  second  husband.  The  most  noted  case 
involving  the  domicil  of  the  widow,  was  the  disputed  suc- 
cession to  the  personal  estate  of  Henrietta  Maria,  (widow  of 
Charles  the  First,)  who  died  in  France.  The  betrothed, 
although  in  many  respects  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  wife, 
according  to  the  Roman  and  civil  law,  retains  the  domicil 
which  she  had  before  her  betrothment    It  is  generally  con- 
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sidered  that  a  wife  divorced^  a  mensd  ei  ihoro,  may,  after  her 
divorce,  choose  her  own  domicil.  But  not  so  in  case  of  a 
mere  separation.  A  minor,  who  is  not  std  juriSj  cannot 
change  his  domicil  of  his  own  accord,  {propria  marte  ;)  his 
domicil  is  that  of  the  father,  or  of  the  mother  during  widow- 
hood, or,  perhaps  in  some  cases,  of  the  legally  appointed 
guardian.  "With  respect  to  the  question  of  succesmn  to  an 
intestacy,  some  writers  contend  that  neither  the  mother  nor 
the  guardian  can  change  the  domicil  of  a  minor  whose 
father  is  deceased,  while  others  hold  the  contrary  doctrine ; 
all,  however,  agree  that  the  forum  of  the  minor  is  that  of  the 
surviving  parent  or  legal  guardian.  The  domicil  of  an  ille- 
gitimate minor  is  that  of  the  mother.  Students,  whether 
majors  or  minors,  are  not  considered  as  acquiring  a  domicil 
in  the  place  where  they  sojourn  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  their  studies.  Servants  may,  or  may  not,  have 
the  same* domicil  as  their  masters,  according  to  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  of  the  case.  {Merlin^  RepertoirCy  verb. 
Domicile,  §  5 ;  PhUUmore,  Law  of  Domiciley  §§  89-112 ;  Jus- 
tiniany  Dig.  50,  1,  87 ;  Code  xii,  1, 13,  x,  40,  9 ;  Sir  LeoJme 
Jenkinsj  ( Wynne's  Life  of)  vol.  2,  pp.  666-670 ;  OocAm,  Oeuvres, 
tome  2,  p.  228 ;  Donnegal  v.  Donnegaly  1  Addams  Rep.,  pp. 
6,  19 ;  Whitcomie  v.  WhitcomAej  2  Curteis  Bep.,  p.  852 ;  Gam^ 
bier  v.  Gambiery  7  Simon  Rep.,  p.  263 ;  Gvyer  v.  O'Daniel^ 
1  Biuney  Rep.,  p.  849 ;  School  Directors  v.  James,  2  Watts 
and  Serg.  Rep.,  p.  568;  Freetoion  v.  Taunioriy  16  Mass.  Rep., 
p.  61 ;  Scrimshire  v.  ScrimMre,  2  Hagg.  Rep.,  p.  405 ;  Granby 
V.  Amherst,  7  Mass.  Rep.,  p.  1 ;  Putmm  v.  Johnson,  10  Mass. 
Rep.,  p.  498 ;  WesOake,  Private  Int.  Law,  §§  86,  86,  42,  48, 
61;  Heffier,  Droit  IntemcUional,  §§  68,  69;  Dalloz,  Repertoire, 
verb.  Domicile,  §  4.) 

§  22.  According  to  the  Roman  law,  a  soldier's  domicil  was 
in  the  countiy  where  he  served,  if  he  possessed  nothing 
in  his  own  country ;  but  if  he  had  any  property  in  his  own 
countiy,  he  would  be  allowed  a  double  domicil.  The  lead- 
ing modem  case  on  this  point  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
who  contracted  a  marriage  while  in  the  service  of  the  King 
of  Spain  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  during  his  residence 
at  Brussels.  The  validity  of  this  marriage  depended  upon 
his  domicil  at  the  time  it  was  contracted.    By  the  law  of  all 
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European  conntries,  the  prisoner  preserves  the  domicil  of  hia 
country.  This  principle  is  applied  to  the  continued  residence! 
of  a  merchant  in  a  foreign  country.  If  such  residence  in  a  hos- 
tile country  during  a  war  is  not  voluntary,  but  proceeds  from 
compulsory  restraint  imposed  by  the  enemy,  and  hi&  inten- 
tion to  leave  is  clearly  manifested  by  overt  acta  previous  to 
the  capture  of  his  property,  it  has  been  decided  that  such 
violent  detention  will  not  prevent  its  restoration.  The  same 
reasoning  applies  to  a  neutral  merchant  domiciled  in  a  hos- 
tile country  before  the  war.  With  respect  to  exiles,  the  civil 
jurists  distinguish  between  banishment  for  life,  and  for  a 
term  of  years ;  in  the  first,  the  exile  loses  his  original  domi- 
cil, but  preserves  it  in  the  second,  being  regarded  in  the 
same  light  as  a  person  on  a  long  voyage.  The  fugitive  or 
emigrant  from  his  country,  on  account  of  civil  war,  is  held 
not  to  have  lost  his  intention  of  returning  to  it,  and,  there- 
fore, retains  his  native  domicil.  But  if  the  prisoner,  exile, 
or  fugitive  continue  to  reside  in  a  foreign  country  after  the 
coercion  has  been  withdrawn,  and  after  his  power  of  choice 
has  been  restored,  he  may  acquire  a  domicil  therein.  {PhU- 
Umore^  Law  of  Domieiley^  146,  et  seq,;  Jusiirmn^  Dig.  50,  t. 
1,  1.  23 ;  Domain  Traiti  des  Lois^  liv.  1,  tit.  16,  §  2 ;  D'AgueseaUy 
Oeuvtes  M,  de  le  ChanceUer^  tome  5,  pp.  1,  et  seq.;  Morrison^  Die. 
of  Decisions^  vol.  1,  p.  4627  ;  Burge^  Com.  on  Foreign  and  C6L 
Law,  vol.  1,  p.  47;  J^hite  v.  Repton,  3  Curteis  Rep.,  p.  818; 
DucTy  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  510 ;  PhillipSy  On  Insurofice^  vol. 
1,  p.  61 ;  The  Ocean,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  91 ;  Bempde  v.  JohnsionCj 
8  Ves.  Jun.  Rep.,  p.  201 ;  Tfie  Indian  Chief  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
18 ;  The  Ann,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  221 ;  The  Venus,  8  Cranch. 
Rep.,  p.  279 ;  Westlake,  Private  Int.  Law,  §§  52,  53.) 

§  23.  Suppose  the  government  of  the  country  of  residence 
prohibits  a  foreigner  from  acquiring  a  domicil  ?  It  has  been 
decided  in  France  that  a  de  facto  domicil  may  be  acquired, 
notwithstanding  such  prohibition,  even  with  respect  to  the 
country  of  residence.  This  is  placed  on  the  ground  that, 
although  not  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  a  domiciled  sub- 
ject, he  may  incur  the  liabilities.  Again,  suppose  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  country  forbade  its  subjects  to  establish  a  domi- 
cil out  of  their  native  land,  may  they  not  acquire  a  de  facto 
foreign  domicil.    Undoubtedly  they  may,  so  fer  aa  rejects 
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tbeir  national  cbaracte?  ia  war,  and  Phillimore  is:  of  opinion 
that  the  personal  property  of  such  subjects  who,  having  estaln 
liehed  a  de  faeio  domicil  in  a  foreign  country,  must  be  difr- 
tributed  according  to  the  law  of  the  de  facto  domicil.  He, 
however,  admits  that  the  case  would  be  open  to  some  argu* 
mcnt  on  the  other  side,  {PhiUmore^  Law  of  Ikmieile,  §§  801 
-806 ;  Merlin^  Bepertoire^  verb.  DoMicile,  §  18;  (Mtierv.  Bivaz, 
2  Curteis  Rep,,  p.  885 ;  Westlake^  Private  Int.  Law,  §  32 ;  Code 
Civil  Francaisey  art.  13 ;  Bremer  v.  Freeman^  X  Deane  ilep.,  p. 
192 ;  DalloZy  Beperioire,  verb.  Domicile,  §  4.) 

§  24.  Treaties  sometimes  have  the  effect  of  preserving  to< 
the  resident  in  a^  foreign  country  hia  original  domicil,  or  of 
giving  to  him  a  commercial  domicil,  neitiher  of  the  country 
of  his  origin  nor  that  of  his  residen<^e.  Such  has  been  the 
general  effect  of  the  treaties  and  commercial  intercourse 
between  Christiian  and  Mohammedan  states.  In  the  Turkish, 
dominions  the  control  over  ajod  disposal  of  their  property, 
its  exemption  from  municipal  laws,  and  other  privileges, 
have  been  secured  to  Christians  by  treaty  stipulations.  In 
such  cases,  the  domicil  of  their  own  countries  is  considered 
as  preserved  to  foreign  residents  in  the  eaat,  the  ordinary 
rules  of  the  international  law  of  domicil  not  being  applicable 
to  such  residence.  In  general,  European  and  American 
merchants  residing  in  the  eaat  under  the  protection  of  trading 
factories,  are  considered  as  retaining  the  national  character 
of  the  factory  to  which  they  belong.  This  distinction  results 
from  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  east,  foreigners  not  being 
permitted  to  mix  freely  with  the  native  inhabitants,  or  to 
become  incorporated  into  the  mass  of  society.  They,  there- 
fore, always  continue  to  be  strangers  and  mere  sojourners, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  circumstances,  or  length  of  time 
of  their  residence.  As  they  cannot  acquire  the  national 
character  of  tte  country  where  they  reside,  the  law  very 
properly  considers  them  to  have  retained  that  of  the  country 
to  which  they  belong.  But  this  doctrine  does  not  apply  to 
christian  countries.  An  attempt  was  at  one  time  made  to 
extend  it  to  British  merchants  residing  in  Portugal,  with 
special  privileges  which  distinguished  them  from  the  native 
inhabitants,  and  from  all  foreigners  of  other  countries ;  but 
the  courts  held,  that  the  law  of  domicil  of  Europeans  resid- 
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ing  in  the  east  was  wholly  inapplicable  to  such  cases.  {PMOir 
Tiwre^  Law  of  DomicH^  §  278,  et  seq, ;  Ihier^  On  Insurance^ 
vol.  1,  pp.  611,  512;  WUdmanj  InL  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  42;  T?ie 
Indian  Chief,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  29 ;  The  Twee  Friendeny  etc.,  8 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  29-81;  Buding  v.  Smith,  2  Hagg.  Rep.,  p.  886; 
Moore  v.  Dardl  ^  Budd,  8  Hagg.  Rep.,  p.  860 ;  MaUass  v. 
Maltass,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  81.) 

§  26.  If  a  neutral  merchant  go  into  an  enemy's  country 
during  the  war  merely  to  collect  his  debts,  or  to  withdraw 
the  property  which  he  may  have  there,  his  temporary  resi- 
dence, for  that  purpose  alone,  will  not  confer  upon  him  a  hostile 
character,  and  the  property  and  funds  thus  sought  to  be 
withdrawn  will  not  be  subject  to  confiscation.  But  he  must 
bring  himself  clearly  within  the  rule,  for,  if  instead  of  con- 
fining himself  to  the  legitimate  object  of  his  visit,  he  engages 
in  a  trade  purely  national,  his  character  with  respect  to  such 
trade  is  regarded  as  hostile,  and  the  property  embarked  in  it, 
if  captured,  is  condemned.  It  is  contended  by  some  that  a 
neutral  merchant  residing  in  the  enemy's  country  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  should  have  the  same  privilege 
of  withdrawing  his  property,  and  that  for  a  reasonable  time, 
it  should  be  exempt  from  capture.  But  this  doctrine  has  not 
been  established  by  the  positive  adjudication  of  any  court  of 
prize.*  ( WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  40 ;  Vatiel,  Droit  des  Qens^ 
liv.  8,  ch.  4,  §  63 ;  Azuhi,  DroU  Mariime,  pt  2,  ch.  4,  art  2, 
§  17;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  602;  The  Dree  Gebroedera, 
4  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  288,  284;  The  Ariadne,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  pp. 
816,  816;  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  888.) 

§  26.  The  active  spirit  of  commerce  and  enterprise  in  the 
present  day,  and  the  increased  facilities  for  travel  afibrded 
by  steam  navigation  and  railroads,  are  well  calculated  to 
perplex  the  mind  of  a  court  in  assigning  accurately  a  mer- 
chant's national  character,  at  different  periods  of  a  divided 
transaction.  Thus,  if  he  have  charge  of  a  complex  mercantile 
business,  he  may  be  found,  at  no  great  intervals  of  time,  in  a 
variety  of  local  situations,  without  any  permanent  residence 
in  any  one  place.  It  is,  therefore,  held,  that  a  merchant 
carrying  on  commerce  in  different  countries,  in  time  of  war, 
has  the  national  character  of  each,  in  his  respective  trades. 
This  agrees  with  the  maxim  of  the  Roman  law,  that  when  a 
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man  has  so  set  up  his  household  goods  in  two  different  places 
as  to  be  equally  established  in  both,  both  are  to  be  regarded 
as  his  domicil.  It,  however,  was  remarked  by  Domat,  (and 
this  opinion  was  adopted  by  other  jurists,)  that  although  a 
man  may  have  two  or  more  domicils  for  particular  purposes, 
yet  it  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  him  to 
have  two  which  should  be  equally  the  centre  of  his  affairs. 
Hence  municipal  law,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  requires 
the  characteristics  of  a  principal  domicil  for  cases  of  a  testa- 
ment, or  a  distribution  under  intestacy,  while  it  permits  the 
same  person,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  other  domicils  for 
certain  purposes,  and  with  respect  to  particular  rights  and 
property.  {Phillimorey  Law  of  Domicile  §  17,  et  seq. ;  Domatj 
Train  des  LoiSy  liv.  1,  tit.  16,  §  6;  Merlin^  Repertoire^  tit.  8, 
Domicile,  §  7 ;  Felix^  Droit  Intemaiionai  Privi^  liv.  1,  tit.  1, 
§  29;  Curling  v.  Thornton,  1  Addams  Rep.,  p.  19;  Stanley  v. 
Bemes,  8  Hagg.  Rep.,  p.  873;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp, 
49,  78;  Duery  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  499 ;  The  Ann,  1  Dod, 
Rep.,  p.  228;  The  Harm<my,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  828;  The  PorU 
landy  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  44 ;  The  Jonge  Klassinay  5  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  297;  Guier  v.  Daniel,  1  Binney  Rep.,  p.  849,  note;  West* 
lake.  Private  Int.  Law,  §§  28,  et  s§q. ;  Massi,  Droit  Commercial, 
tome  8,  p.  54;  Dalloz,  Repertoire,  verb.  Domicile,  §§  8,  4.) 

'  §  27.  The  native  national  character,  lost,  or  suspended  by 
a  foreign  domicil,  easily  reverts.  The  adventitious  charac- 
-►  ter  imposed  by  domicil,  ceases  with  the  residence  from  which 
it  arose.  An  actual  return  to  his  native  country  is  not 
always  necessary,  nor  even  an  actual  departure  from  the 
country  of  his  domicil,  if  he  has  actually  put  himself  in 
motion  bond  Jide  to  quit  the  country  sine  animo  revertendi. 
But  the  commencement  of  the  journey  to  return  to  his 
native  country,  although  it  may  restore  to  the  party  his 
native  national  character,  will  not  exempt  his  property  from 
the  hostile  character  acquired  by  residence,  only  in  cases 
where  such  property  has  been  engaged  in  a  trade  completely 
lawful  in  the  native  character.  The  principle  can  never  be 
extended  to  protect  a  trade  which  is  illegal  in  a  native  sub- 
ject or  citizen.  Thus,  an  American  citizen,  domiciled  in  Eng- 
land previous  to  the  war  between  the  two  countries,  shipped 
goods  from  that  country  a  long  time  after  the  commence- 
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meitt  of  the  war,  and  accompanied  tbe  shipment  in  person, 
witt  the  intention  of  abandoning  his  English  domicile  and 
sesuming  his  American  character.  But  his  property  was 
captured  and  condemned  by  an  American  prize  court,  on  the 
ground  that  whether  an  English  subject,  or  an  American 
citizen,  his  property  was  liable  to  confiscation, — if  the  for- 
mer, as  that  of -an  enemy;  and  if  the  latter,  as  that  of  a 
citizen  unlawfully  trading  with  an,  enemy.  The  mere  return 
of  a  party,  whether  a  belligerent  subject  or  a  neutral,  to  his 
native  country,  is  not  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  restore  his  native 
character.  If  he  merely  returns  for  a  visit,  or  temporay  pur- 
pose, and  designs  to  resume  his  former  residence,  the  charac- 
ter impressed  on  him  by  his  foreign  domicil,  remains 
unchanged.  In  other  words,  his  domicil,  once  established, 
is  not  broken  by  a  temporary  change  of  residence,  and  his 
property  on  the  ocean,  although  shipped  or  captured  during 
his  absence,  remains  liable  to  confiscation.  {OroimSy  de  Jwr. 
Bel.  ac  Pac.^  lib.  3,  cap.  4,  §  7 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1, 
p.  520 ;  Wildman,  Ini  Law^  vol.  2,  pp.  43^6 ;  The  President, 
5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  277;  The  Citto,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  38;  The 
VenuSy  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  253 ;  The  Frances^  8  Oranch.  Rep., 
pp.  886,  863 ;  La  Virgime^  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  98.) 

§  28.  In  the  application  of  the  general  rule  that  the  native 
character  of  the  party  must  be  taken  from  that  of  the  coun- 
try where  he  resides,  there  is  a  material  difference  between 
removing  from,  aaid  returning  to,  one's  native  country. 
Although  tbe  native  character  remains  till  a  new  domicil  is 
acquired  by  actual  residence  or  settlement  in  a  foreign 
country,  tbe  adventitious  character  resulting  from  domicile 
ceases  with  tbe  residence  from  which  it  arose.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  prove  the  mere  intention  of  the  party  to 
return  to  his  native  country  for  the  puipose  of  remaining 
there  permanently;  he.  must  have  actually  commenced  to 
return.  The  British  courts,  however,  have,  in  some  cases, 
considered  other  overt  acts,  when  performed  in  good  faith, 
as  sufficient  to  restore  the  native  national  character,  and  in 
this  opinion,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  coincided.  ( Wildman^ 
Int  LaWy  vol,  2,  pp.  44,  46 ;  PhUlimorey  On  InL  LaWj  vol.  3, 
§  85;  Wheatouy  Mem.  JhL  Law,  pL  4,  ch- 1,  §  17;  Duer^  On 
Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  515-520;  Wesilake,  Private  InL  Law^ 
§40-) 
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§29.  It  Beemfl  to  be  a  well  settled  principle  of  interna* 
tional  law  that,  during  the  existence  of  hostilities,  {JlngranU 
beUoj)  no  subject  of  a  belligerent  can  transfer  his  allegiancei 
or  acquire  a  foreign  domicil  by  emigration  from  his  own 
country,  so  as  to  protect  his  trade  either  against  the  bellige- 
rent claims  of  his  own  countiy,  or  against  those  of  a  hostile 
power.  In  other  words,  his  allegiance  continues  the  same, 
and  his  native  character  is  unaffected  by  his  change  of  resi- 
dence. This  doctrine  rests  on  the  ground  that  to  desert  one's 
own  country  in  time  of  war,  is  an  act  of  criminality,  and 
that  if  a  citizen  removed  to  another  state,  his  allegiance  is 
still  due  to  his  sovereign,  and  he  is  as  much  bound  to  abstain 
from  trade  with  a  public  enemy,  as  if  he  had  remained  at 
home ;  and  his  property,  as  that  of  an  enemy,  continues  to 
be  just  as  liable  to  seizure  and  confiscation,  by  an  opposite 
belligerent.  This  principle  is  sanctioned  by  the  most 
approved  writers  on  international  law,  and  has  been  expressly 
affirmed  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  doctrine 
above  announced,  is  not  in  conflict  with  that  contended  for 
by  some  writers,  that  a  citizen  has  a  general  right  of  expatri- 
ation in  time  of  peace,  and  that  the  assent  of  his  government 
to  seek  change  of  allegiance  and  national  character,  is 
implied  in  the  absence  of  any  prohibition.  Kor  is  it  to  be 
construed  a^  denying  to  a  citizen  the  right  to  change  his 
allegiance  and  national  character  in  time  of  war,  with  the 
express  consent  of  the  state,  and  with  authentic  renunciation 
of  preexisting  citizenship.  But  expatriation,  in  time  of  war, 
does  not  result  from  a  change  of  residence,  and  the  general 
consent  of  the  state  to  emigration,  which  is  presumed,  in 
time  of  peace,  from  the  absence  of  any  general  prohibition. 
If  so,  it  might  be  appealed  to  as  a  mask  to  cover  desertion, 
or  treasonable  aid  to  the  public  enemy.  (  WheaioUj  JElem.  Int. 
Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  1,  §  17 ;  Duery  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  521, 
645 ;  DalloZy  Hepertoire,  verb.  Domicile^  §§  8,  4 ;  GrotiuSy  De  Jur. 
Bel.  ac  Pac.y  liv.  2,  c.  5,  §  2 ;  Vattely  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  1,  ch. 
19,  §§  220-228 ;  liv.  2,  ch.  27;  Puffendorfy  Droit  des  GenSy  par 
BarheyraCy  liv.  8,  c.  11,  §  3 ;  The  Dos  JSermanoSy  2  Wheaton 
Rep.,  p.  98;  Talbot  v.  Jansoriy  3  Dallas  Rep.,  pp.  162, 163; 
The  Santissma  Trinidad,  7  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  284 ;  Duguet  v. 
Bhinelandery  1  Johns.  Cases,  p.  360 ;  Jackson  v.  N.  Y.  Ins.  Co.^ 
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2  Johns.  Cases,  p.  191 ;  United  States  v.  WiUiams,  2  Cranch. 
Eep.,  p.  82,  note ;  Murry  v.  The  Charming  Betsey^  2  Cranch, 
Rep.,  pp.  64,  119;  The  Venus,  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  258;  Ihe 
Prances,  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  885.) 

§  30.  Mere  military  occupation  of  a  territory  by  the  forces 
of  a  belligerent,  (without  confirmation  of  conquest  by  one 
of  the  modes  recognized  in  international  law,)  does  not,  in 
general,  change  the  national  character  of  the  inhabitants. 
It  will  be  shown  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  that  the  allegiance 
of  such  inhabitants  is  temporarily  suspended,  but  not  actu- 
ally transferred  to  the  conqueror.  They  owe  to  such  mili- 
tary occupants  certain  duties,  but  these  fall  far  short  of  a 
change  of  the  allegiance  due  to  their  former  sovereign.  But 
if  the  military  occupation  be  by  a  power  in  amity  with  the 
former  sovereign,  and  has  taken  place  with  the  evident  con- 
currence of  those  acting  under  his  authority,  a  prior  and 
formal  cession  is  presumed.  The  national  character  of  the 
inhabitants  is  therefore  deemed  to  be  changed  by  the  pre- 
sumed transfer  of  their  allegiance.  Thus,  the  occupation  of 
the  Ionian  republic  by  French  troops,  by  the  voluntaiy  sur- 
render of  the  Russian  authorities,  then  at  peace  with  France, 
was  deemed  sufficient  to  repel  the  supposition  that  such 
occupation  was  hostile  and  temporary,  and  therefore  suffi- 
cient to  raise  the  presumption  of  a  formal  cession,  although 
none  was  proved.  So  of  the  inhabitants  of  territory  in  the 
possession  and  under  the  government  of  the  conqueror  prior 
to  cession  or  complete  conquest,  for  every  commercial  and 
belligerent  purpose  they  are  considered  by  other  countries 
as  subjects  of  the  conqueror,  notwithstanding  that  he  him- 
self may  regard  them  as  aliens  with  respect  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  his  other  dominions.  Upon  this  point,  however, 
there  are  conflicting  decisions,  belligerents  having  sometimes 
regarded  territory  in  the  military  occupation  of  their  enemy 
as  friendly,  and  sometimes  as  hostile,  according  to  their  own 
interests  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  state  choose  to  permit  a  continuance 
of  commerce  with  them,  the  courts  of  the  same  state  will 
regard  them  as  friendly,  and  vice  versa.  ( Wildman,  InU  Law, 
vol.  2,  p.  115;  Duer,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  438 ;  The  Boletia^ 
Edw.  Rep.,  p.  171  j  Benson  v.  BoyU,  9  Cranch  Rep.,  p.  191 ; 
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Hagedom  y.  Bell^  1  Maule  and  Selw.  Bep.,  p.  450 ;  WesHakey 
Private  Int.  Law,  §  24.) 

§  31.  It  will  also  be  shown  hereafter  that,  where  the  con- 
quest is  confirmed,  or  in  any  other  way  made  complete,  the 
allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  who  remain  in  the  conquered 
territory  is  transferred  to  the  new  sovereign.  The  same 
effect  is  produced  by  an  ordinary  cession  of  such  territory. 
In  either  case  the  national  character  of  the  inhabitants  who 
remain,  is  deemed  to  be  changed  from  that  of  the  former  to 
the  new  sovereign,  and  in  their  relations  with  other  nations 
they  are  entitled  to  all  the  advantages,  and  are  subject  to  all 
the  disadvantages,  of  their  new  international  status.  (  Vattely 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  18,  §  200 ;  GrotiuSj  de  Jut.  Bel  ac 
Pac.y  lib.  3,  cap.  8 ;  WesttakCy  Private  Int.  Law,  §  40 ;  Flemr 
ming  v.  Page,  9  Howard  Hep.,  p.  608 ;  American  Ins.  Co.,  v. 
QnUeTy  1  Peters  Rep.,  p.  542 ;  United  States  v.  Perchman,  7 
Peters  Rep.,  p.  8U  ;  Lucas  v.  Strother,  12  Peters  Rep.,  p.  436 ; 
Campbell  v.  Hale,  1  Cowp.  Rep.,  p.  208 ;  Mcllvaine  v.  Coxe's 
Lessee,  4  Cranch  Rep.,  p.  211.) 

§  32.  But  mere  cession  by  treaty  does  not  of  itself  operate 
as  an  immediate  transfer  of  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ceded  territory.  They  remain  subjects  of  the  power 
to  which  their  allegiance  was  originally  due,  until  the  solemn 
delivery  of  the  possession  by  the  ceding  state,  and  an  assump- 
tion of  the  government  by  that  to  which  the  cession  is  made. 
The  actual  delivery  of  the  possession,  and  the  actual  exercise 
of  the  powers  of  government  must  be  clearly  shown.  In  a 
case  of  capture  of  property  belonging  to  a  merchant  of  New 
Orleans,  after  the  cession  of  Louisiana  by  Spain  to  France, 
which,  if  the  owner  was  a  French  subject,  was  hostile,  and, 
if  a  Spanish  subject,  was  neutral.  Sir  William  Scott  decreed 
the  restoration,  on  the  ground  that  the  evidence  of  any  actual 
delivery  of  the  territory  to  any  French  authority,  was  insuffi- 
cient and  unsatisfactory.  ( WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  115 ; 
Diur,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  438 ;  The  Fama,  5  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  106.) 

§  33.  Revolution  or  possession  by  insurgents,  as  already 
stated,  cannot  be  regarded  by  a  prize  court  as  changing  the 
national  character  of  the  territory  so  possessed  or  occupied. 
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u&til  the  fact  has  beeti  recognised  by  the  political  anthorifgr 
of  the  government  to  which*  the  court  belongs.  Thus, 
although  it  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  had,  by  revolt,  been  detached 
from  the  French  colonial  government,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  in  common  opposition  to  France,  then  at  war  with 
England,  the  court  of  appeal,  nevertheless,  decided  that  such 
inhabitants  must  be  regarded  as  hostile  in  their  commercial 
relations,  till  the  British  government  should  recognize  their 
change  of  nation al  character.  But  where  any  port  or  part 
of  the  island  had  been  recognized  by  orders  in  council,  as 
not  in  the  possession  and  under  the  dominion  of  France, 
such  port  or  place  would  be  so  considered  by  the  court  The 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  has  adopted  the  same 
rule  of  decision.  ( WUdman,  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  pp.  116, 117 ; 
The  Manilla,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  1 ;  The  Pelican^  1  Edw.  Rep,, 
app.  D  ;  Yrisarri  v.  Clement,  8  Bing.  Rep,,  p.  482 ;  Johnson 
V.  Greaves,  2  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  344 ;  Blackhume  v.  Thompson^ 
8  Comp.  Rep.,  p.  61 ;  Hoyi  v.  Gelsion,  8  Wheaton  Rep.,  p. 
•824,  note ;  Kenneii  v.  Chambers,  14  Howard  Rep.,  p.  88.) 

§  34.  In  many  cases,  the  nature  of  the  traffic  or  business  in 
which  an  individual  is  engaged,  may  stamp  upon  him  a 
national  character,  wholly  independent  of  that  which  his 
place  of  residence  alone  would  impose.  Thus,  although  a 
neutral  merchant,  residing  in  his  own  country,  and  trading, 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  to  the  country  of  a  belligerent,  does 
not  thereby  acquire  a  hostile  character,  yet,  if  he  is  a  privi- 
leged trader,  engaged  in  a  commerce  that  none  but  the  sub- 
jects of  the  enemy  are  permitted  to  conduct,  or  that  can  only 
be  carried  on  by  a  special  license  from  the  government,  the 
place  of  his  domicil  will  not  protect  such  trade,  but  all  his 
property  embarked  in  it  becomes  liable  to  confiscation,  as  that 
of  an  enemy.  So,  also,  if  the  neutral  merchant  has  a  house 
of  trade  in  the  hostile  country,  either  as  a  partner,  or  on  his 
sole  account,  all  the  commerce  of  such  house  is  regarded  as 
essentially  hostile,  and  all  his  property  engaged  in  it  is  liable 
to  condemnation.  The  effect  of  the  traffic  in  which  a  neutral 
vessel  is  engaged  upon  the  national  character  of  the  owner, 
so  far  as  such  property  is  concerned,  is  fully  discussed  by  Mr. 
Duer-    {Diur,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  528-677;   DaUoZy 
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Hepertoirey  verb.  Domicile^  §§  1-4 ;  The  Anna  Caiharmi^  4  Bob. 
Rep.,  p.  118 ;  The  Hendsborg^  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  121 ;  The  Lets- 
bet,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  283 ;  The  StisUy  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  261  j 
WSdmany  Int.  LaWj  vol.  2,  pp.  48, 49 ;  The  Vigilantey  1  Rob. 
Hep.,  p.  16 ;  The  JShnbden,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  Vt.) 

§  36.  There  is,  however,  a  very  material  distinction  between 
the  hostile  character  impressed  by  domicil,  and  that  which 
results  solely  from  the  nature  of  the  traffic  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  engaged.  A  foreign  merchant  domiciled  in  the 
country  of  the  enemy,  is  himself  an  enemy,  in  the  same  sense 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  a  native  subject;  and  all  hia  pro- 
perty on  the  ocean,  wherever  it  may  be  found,  and  whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  commerce  in  which  it  is  embarked^ 
is  liable  to  confiscation.  But  the  hostile  character  which 
arises  solely  from  the  nature  of  the  traffic,  is  limited,  in  its 
noxious  and  penal  eftects,  to  the  transactions  and  property 
that  the  prohibited  trade  embraces ;  in  all  other  respects,  such 
individual  still  retains  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  a  neu- 
tral, a  subject,  or  an  ally,  as  the  case  may  be.  {PhiUinwre^ 
On  Int.  LaWj  vol.  8,  §  86 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp. 
623,624;  The  Anna  Caiharina,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  119;  The 
Portland,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  41 ;  The  Nancy,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  pp. 
14,  16;  The  Friendschaft,  4  Whcaton  Rep.,  p.  107;  The 
San  Jose  Indiano,  2  Gallis  Rep.,  p.  268.) 

§36.  The  habitual  employment  of  an  individual,  may  also 
affect  his  national  character.  Thus,  a  person  employed  habit- 
ually and  constantly,  as  a  master  or  mariner,  or  as  a  super- 
cargo or  commercial  agent,  in  the  trade  and  navigation  of  a 
hostile  country,  although  he  has  no  domicil  there,  in  the  dvil 
and  legal  sense  of  the  term,  is  impressed  with  its  national 
character,  and  this  hostile  character  spreads  itself,  in  its 
conseq^uences,  generaUy  over  his  affairs.  It  follows  and 
involves  all  his  property,  in  whatever  trade  employed,  that 
does  not  appear,  from  other  circumstances,  to  have  acquired 
a  distinct  national  character.  In  ordejf  to  redeem  it  from 
confiscation  on  this  ground,  the  bui^then  of  proof  is  cast  upon 
him.  The  principle  seems  founded  in  reason ;  for  persons  so 
employed  are  as  much  incorporated  with  the  commerce  of 
the  hostile  country,  as  persons  who  have  their  permanent 
residence  in  the  enemy's  territory.    {PhUlimore^  On  Int.  Law^ 
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vol.  8,  §  85 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  p.  626;  The  EmbdeUj 
1  Rob.  Eep.,  p.  17 ;  The  Vriendshap^  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  167 ; 
The  JEndraughtj  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  22 ;  The  BemoHj  1  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  102.) 

§  37.  The  national  character  of  ships  is,  as  a  general  role, 
determined  by  that  of  their  owners.  Bat,  as  already  shown, 
this  rule  is  subject  to  many  exceptions,  a  hostile  character 
being  not  unfrequently  impressed  upon  the  vessel,  while  its 
owners  are  neutrals  or  friends.  Thus,  a  hostile  flag  and 
pass,  the  carrying  of  military  persons  or  despatches  of  an 
enemy,  trading  between  enemy's  ports,  etc.,  will  give  to  the 
vessel  a  hostile  character,  no  matter  what  may  be  that  of  its 
owners.  The  national  character  of  goods,  as  a  general  rule, 
follows  that  of  their  owner ;  but,  as  shown  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  this  rule  is  sometimes  varied  by  the  character  and 
conduct  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  found,  by  the  acts  of 
the  commander  or  supercargo  in  whose  hands  they  have  been 
placed,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  documentary  evidence  by 
which  the  ownership  is  attempted  to  be  proved.  The  origin, 
nature  and  destination  of  the  goods  themselves  are  sometimes 
conclusive  of  their  national  character,  whatever  may  be  that 
of  their  proprietor.  Thus,  where  the  goods  are  the  produce 
of  an  estate  or  plantation  in  an  enemy's  territory  or  colony, 
the  soil  impresses  upon  them  a  hostile  character,  although 
the  owner  may  be  a  neutral,  and  resident  in  a  neutral  coun- 
try. Although  his  general  national  character  may  be  neutral 
or  friendly,  he  is  considered  an  enemy,  with  respect  to  that 
particular  produce,  which,  therefore,  in  its  course  of  trans- 
portation to  another  country,  is  liable  to  capture  as  enemy's 
property.  The  rule  applies  even  where  such  produce  has 
been  shipped  in  time  of  peace.  The  other  questions  here 
alluded  to  have  already  been  sufficiently  discussed.  (  WUd- 
many  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  pp.  84, 112 ;  PhUlimorej  On  iw<.  iatr, 
vol.  8,  §§485,  487;  JDueVy  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  pp.  451,  685; 
The  PhoeniXy  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  25 ;  The  Mausironiy  5  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  21,  cited ;  The  Anna  Caiharinay  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  167; 
Bentzon  v.  JBoyfe,  9  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  191 ;  The  Hersiddery  1 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  115;  The  Packet  de  Bilboay  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
188;  The  Oarotinay  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  805;  The  Fortimay  IDod. 
Rep.,  p.  87 ;  The  SuccesSy  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  180 ;  The  JBndraught^ 
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1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  20;  The  Omnibus,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  71;  The 
Welvaari,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  124 ;  The  Johanna  Tholen,  6  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  72 ;  The  San  Jose  Indiana^  2  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  283 ; 
The  Sisters,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  159;  The  Planter's  Wensch,  5 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  22;  The  Magnus,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  81;  The  Conv- 
mercen,  1  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  382 ;  The  Dree  Gebroeders,  4  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  232 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  8.  §  17 ; 
Pistoye  et  Duverdy^  Des  Prises,  tit.  6.) 

i6» 
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MQHTS   AND   DUTIES  OP    CAPTORS. 
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{  I.  Of  captures  genenllj — {2.  Of  maritime  captures — {  3.  To  whose  benefit 
thej  enure — {4.  Title,  when  changed — {  5.  Where  prizes  mast  be  lakoi 
*— {6.  Of  joint  captures  generally — {7.  Constructlye  captures  by  public 
yessels  of  war — {8.  When  actual  sight  is  not  necessary — {9.  Of  joint 
chase*— {10.  Antecedent  and  subsequent  services  —  {11.  Ships  associated 
in  same  enterprise — {  12.  Mere  association  not  sufficient — {  13.  OouToying 
ships — 2  14.  Vessels  detached  from  fleet — {  15.  Joint  captures  by  land  and 
sea  forces — {16.  By  public  ships  of  allies — {17.  Constructiye  captures 
not  allowed  to  privateers — 18.  Revenue  cutters  under  letters  of  marque — 
{  19.  Joint  captures  by  boats — {  20.  By  tenders — {  21.  By  prise  masters — 
{  22.  By  non-commissioned  vessels — {  23.  Public  vessels  of  war  and  priva- 
teers, etc. — {  24.  Eifect  of  fraud  on  claims  to  benefit  of  joint  capture — {  25. 
Distribution  of  prize  to  joint  captors — {  26.  Distribution  of  1^^-money — 
{  27.  Collusive  captures  —  {  28.  Porfeiture  of  claims  to  prize — {  29.  Lia- 
bility of  captors  for  damages  and  costs — {  30.  Of  commanders  of  fleets  and 
vessels  —  {31.  Of  owners  of  privateers — {32.  Duties  and  responsibilities 
of  prize  masters  and  prize  agents. 

§1.  We  have  discussed,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  the 
general  rights  of  war  over  enemy's  property,  or  property 
rendered  hostile  by  the  acts  of  its  owners,  or  by  the  circum- 
stances of  its  use  or  disposition ;  it  remains  to  point  out  more 
particularly  the  rights  and  duties  of  its  captors.  As  a  gene- 
rtJ  principle,  capture  is  not  dependent  upon  the  element  on 
which  it  happens  to  be  made ;  nevertheless,  usage  and  the 
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deciBions  of  courts,  have  ettablibbed  nded  for  me(tit&il(&  (^{ii^ 
tarey  very  different  from  thoBO  applicable  to  ^ptur^  oni  Ifttid ; 
and  while  the  latter  have,  for  a  long  time,  tindergohe  Verf 
Kttle  change^  the  former  have  been  motildl^dintO  ^  Bjoiteth  of 
regalar  practice^  This  has  restiltedf  iti  part^  fl^tyth  the  £BU3t 
that  title  to  bool^  veists  almost  immediately  on  ^dte^ilioli, 
while  that  to  prize  is  acquired)  as  a  gtoetal  rule,  dtity  aft^t 
condemnation  by  a  competent  coorf.  Another  catide  of  thid 
result  is,  the  very  small  value  of  booty  taken  in  modem  trars^ 
as  compared  with  the  rich  prizes  captured  on  tho  ocean.  More^ 
over,  matters  connected  with  militarv  operations  on  laUd^ 
have  usually  been  determined  by  the  varying  decisiotiB  of 
courts  martialy  and  of  the  ezectitive  and  ministerial  depart- 
ments of  government;  while  those  springing  from  maritime 
captures,,  have  been  carefhlly  investigated  and  decided  by 
judges  learned  in  the  law,  whose  opinions,  preserved  ih 
printed  reports,  are  discussed  by  the  tribunals  of  other  couu- 
tries,  smd  commented  on  by  the  text-Writers  of  different  Ages. 
We  propose  here  to  treat  only  of  maritime  captures,  leaving 
the  subjects  of  military  occupation  and  Cdnquedt  for  anofhef 
place.  {PhiUimcrey  On  Int.  Law, -761. 1,  §  345 }  Wikhmn,  Int. 
Law,  vol.  1,  p.  36 ;  BerUzm  v^  Baj/lCy  9  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  l98 ; 
Broumv.  The  Unikd  States,  8  Cranch*  Rep.,  p.  136;  Pi^ioj/^ 
et  Duverify,  des  Prises^  passim.  ;•  BeUo,  Dereeho  InkmadoruU, 
pt  2,  cap*  6,  §  3;  DaUoz,  Repertoire,  verb.  PrisU  Morifimes; 
Ik  Cussy,  DroU  Maritime,  liv.  1^  tit.  3,  §  26.) 

§  2.  The  courts  have  decided  that  tth  act  of  talking  posses- 
sion is  not  indispensably  necessary  to  a  capture;  an  obedience 
to  the  summons  of  the  hostile  force,  though  none  of  that  force 
be  actually  on  board,  is  sufficient.  The  re^I  surrender,  {dedi- 
tio)  of  a  vessel,  is  dated  from  the  timie  of  ^rikfng  her  colors. 
But  there  must  be  a  manifest  intenrtion  to  retain  as  priz6,  as' 
well  as  an  intention  to  seize,  otherwise  the  capture  will  be 
regarded  as  abandoned.  It  is  therefore  generally  necessary* 
for  the  officer  who  seizes  a  prize  to  commit  her  to  the  care  of 
a  competent  prize  master  and  crew,  because  of  a  want  of  a 
right  to  subject  the  captured  creW  to  the  authority  of  the  cap- 
tor's officer.  But  the  captul'e  is  not  abaudotied,  though  only 
a  piize^master  is  put  on  board,  if  the  captured  crew  be  sub- 
jects of  the  same  government  as  the  captor.    It  has  be^ii 
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shown  that,  as  a  general  rale,  all  property  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  found  afloat  upon  the  high  seas,  and  all  property  so 
afloat,  belonging  to  subjects,  neutrals,  or  allies,  who  conduct 
themselves  as  belligerents,  may  be  lawfully  captured.  All 
property  condemned  is,  by  fiction,  or  rather  by  intendment, 
of  law,  the  property  of  enemies ;  that  is,  of  persons  to  be  so 
considered  in  the  particular  transaction.  Hence,  prize  acts 
and  laws  of  capture,  with  reference  to  enemy's  property,  are 
construed  to  include  that  of  subjects,  neutrals,  and  allies, 
who,  in  the  particular  transaction,  are  to  be  regarded  as  ene- 
paies.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  a  belligerent  can  exercise 
no  rights  of  war  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  neu- 
tral state,  and  that  this  jurisdiction  extends,  not  only  within 
ports,  headlands,  bays,  and  the  mouths  of  rivers,  but  to  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles  from  the  shore  itself.  All  captures, 
therefore,  made  by  belligerents,  within  these  limits,  are,  in 
themselves,  invalid.  But  this  invalidity  can  be  set  up  only 
by  the  government  of  the  neutral  state,  for,  as  to  it  only,  is 
the  capture  to  be  considered  void ;  as  between  enemies,  it  is 
deemed,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  rightful.  With  respect 
to  the  enemy,  no  right  is  thereby  violated;  but  with  respect 
to  the  neutral,  an  offense. has  been  committed,  and  he  may 
restore  the  prize  if  in  his  power,  or  otherwise  demand  satis- 
£B.ction.  But  if  he  omits  or  declines  to  interpose  any  claim, 
it  is  condemnable,  jure  beUi^  to  the  captors.  Cuptures,  as 
already  shown,  may  be  made  not  only  by  public  ships  of  war 
and  vessels  commissioned  as  privateers,  but  also  by  non-com- 
missioned  vessels,  boats,  tenders,  etc.  This  general  right  to 
make  captures,  results  from  the  law  of  war,  which  places  all 
the  inhabitants  of  one  belligerent  state  in  the  position  of 
public  enemies  toward  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  bel- 
ligerent state.  There,  however,  is  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  rights  of  the  captured  property,  acquired  by  pub- 
lic and  commissioned  vessels,  and  by  those  acting  without  any 
commission  or  authority.  {Phillimore^  On  InL  LaWy  vol.  8, 
§§  845,  849  ;  Bynhershoek,  Quaeai.  Jut.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  caps.  8, 20 ; 
GrotiuSy  de  Jur.  BeL  ac  Pac,  lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §  10 ;  Pistoye  etDur 
cerdj/y  Traiii  des  Prises,  tit.  2,  4 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Intemacionaly 
pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §§  8-5 ;  DaUoz,  Beperioirey  verb.  Prise  Maritime^ 
sec,  2,  art.  8 ;  Merlin^  Bcperioire^  verb^  Prise  Maritime^  §§  2,  4 
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WUdmariy  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  pp.  147,  811 ;  De  Cussyy  Droit 
Maritime,  Wy.  1,  tit  3,  §  28 ;  liv.  2,  chs.  12,  24 ;  The  Elsehe, 
6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  176  ;  The  Jvlia,  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  189 ;  The 
JEsperama,  1  Hagg.  Rep.,  p.  91 ;  The  Hercules^  2  Dod.  Rep., 
p.  868 ;  The  ResoluUm,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  886.) 

§  8.  The  right  to  all  captures  vests,  primarily,  in  the  sove- 
reign. When  the  capture  enures  to  the  benefit  of  individu- 
als, it  is  in  consequence  of  a  grant  by  the  state.  The  distri- 
bution of  the  proceeds  of  prizes,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
must  therefore  depend  upon  the  regulations  of  each  state. 
Some  are  much  more  liberal  in  this  respect  than  others.  It 
has  been  held  by  the  British  prize  courts,  that  the  power  of 
the  crown  to  direct,  before  adjudication,  the  release  of  cap- 
tured property,  is  not  taken  away  by  any  grant  of  prize  in  a 
prize  act,  the  preservation  of  such  a  power  in  the  crown, 
being  necessary  in  its  relations  with  foreign  states.  The  laws 
regulating  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  captures,  apply 
only  after  condemnation.  (De  Gassy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1, 
tit.  8,  §  26;  Wiliman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  295,  800-805; 
Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  856 ;  The  Elsebe,  5  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  178  ;  The  Gertruyda,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  211 ;  The  Eu- 
trusco,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  262 ;  Ships  taken  at  Genoa,  4  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  888 ;  The  Thorshaven,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  102.) 

§  4.  On  the  completion  of  the  capture,  the  title  to  the  cap- 
tured property  vests  in  the  captor,  or  rather,  in  his  sovereign; 
and  as  a  general  rule,  capture  is  deemed  complete  when  the 
surrender  has  taken  place  and  the  spes  recuperandi  is  gone. 
With  respect  to  booty,  it  is  universally  conceded  that  twenty- 
four  hours  possession  completes  the  title  of  the  captor,  and 
the  same  rule  formerly  prevailed  with  tespect  to  maritime 
captures ;  but  modern  usage,  after  much  fluctuation,  is  likely 
to  settle  upon  the  principle,  that  the  captor  acquires  an  incho- 
ate title  by  possession  alone,  and  that,  to  make  this  com- 
plete and  perfect,  a  condemnation  by  a  competent  court  of 
prize  is  necessaiy.  By  the  ancient  law  of  Europe,  the  per- 
ductio  infra  praesidia,  infra  locum  tutum,  was  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  conversion  of  the  property  captured;  but  much 
difficulty  arose  as  to  what  constituted  a  perductio  infra  praesida. 
By  a  later  usage,  a  possession  of  twenty-four  hours  was  suf- 
ficient to  divest  the  title  of  the  former  owner.    This,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  coipm^ntariea  of  Grotius  and  ^Parbejrac,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  287th  article  of  the   Consolato  del  Mare^ 
Bynkershoek  and  Grotius,  express  themselves  to  the  same 
effect,  and  Loccenius  considered  this  rule  as  th^  general  law  of 
Europe.   Lord  Stair,  decided  this  to  the  rule  of  law  in  Scotland^ 
and,  according  to  Valin,  a  similar  practice  prevailed  in  France. 
It  was  also  the  ancient  law  of  England,  that  the  former  owner 
waa  divested  of  his  property,  omless  it  was  reclaimed  ante 
occasum  solis.    But  the  ordinance  of  1649,  directed  a  restitu- 
tion upon  salvage  to  British  subjects,  although  the  common 
law  still  prevailed  where  the  enemy  had  fitted  out  the  prize 
as  a  vessel  of  war.    As  England  became  more  commercial,  it 
became  her  settled  policy  to  regard  the  property  of  a  captured 
vessel  as  not  changed,  without  a  regular  sentence  of  condem- 
nation, pronounced  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and 
the  title,  fl?om  the  time  of  capture,  till  such  condemnation,  as 
in  obeyance^  and  not  capable  of  being  transfferred.    This  prin- 
ciple is  not  only*  recognized  by  her  prize  courts,  but  is  now 
firmly  incorporated  into  her  common  law.     The  same  rule  is 
adopted  by  the  courts,  and  incorporated  into  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States.    But,  as  most  of  the  continental  states  of 
Europe  adhere,  in  a  measure,  to  their  ancient  practice,  both 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  adopt  toward  them,  in 
case  of  recaptures,  the  rule  of  reciprocity,  giving  to  them  the 
sfkme  meapure  of  justice,  which  they  mete  out  to  others. 
But,  this  questiou  belongs  more  properly  to  another  branch 
qf  tb,e  sul^eot,  and  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  the 
rights  of  ppi^tUminy  and  recapture.    {WheaUmj  Elem.  InL 
LaWi  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §g  11, 12;   WUdmaUy  InL  Law^  vol.  2,  pp. 
277-280 ;  PhiUimre^  On  Int.  Imo^  vol.  3,  §§  407,  et  seq ;  Qro^ 
im\  -De  Juc.  BeL  ae  Pac.j  lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §  3 ;  JBynkershoek,  Quaest. 
Jfur.  Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap.  6;  Loccemus,  Jva.  Maritmum,  2, 4, 4,  §§  4, 8 ; 
jpaKo;?,  Beperioire^verb. Prises  Maritimes^  sec.  2;  VoeU  J.  C6mm. 
od  Pandeqtas^  lib.  49,  tit.  16,  §  8;  JKeni,  Cam.  on  Am.  Law, 
ypl.  1,  pp,  101,  102;  Martmay  Precis  du  Droit  des  QenSy  liv.  8, 
c^^.  7,  S.  328 ;  &0S3  ei  al  v.  WitherSy  2  Burr.  Rep.,  p.  698;  The 
:^^nri<fk  and,  McfriOy  4  Rob,  Rep.,  pp.  46,  65;  The  CeyUniy 
IPod.  Rep.,  p.  106;   The  L'Actify  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  186;  The 
Msira,  Sigiwray  3  Rob-  Rep.,  p.  10;  Assievedo  v.  Cambridffey  10 
Mod.  B5ep.,  p^  77;  Brym^r  v.  AtldnSy  1  H.  Black.  Rep.,  pp. 
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189-190;  The  Flodoyen,  1  Bob.  Hep., p.llT ;  The  EstreOo^ 
4  Wheaton,  Rep.,  p.  298.) 

§  5.  Xt  xa  inoqmbent  09  the  captor  to  bciog  hie  pnse,  m 
speedily  as  may  be  consistent;  with  bia  otber  dfities,  withia 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  competent  to  adjudicate  upon  it. 
But,  if  prevented  by  imperious  circumstances  from  bringing 
it  ia,  he  may  be  excused  for  taking  it  to  a  foreign  port,  or 
|br  selling  it,  provided  he  afterwards  reasonably  subjects  its 
proceeds  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  competent  court  of  prize. 
The  court  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
are  brought,  takes  cognizance  of  the  case,  and  adjudicates 
not  only  upon  the  validity  of  the  original  capture,  but  also 
upon  the  disposition  which  has  been  made  of  the  captured 
property.  But  this  subject  will  be  more  particularly  consi- 
dered in  another  place.  {Belloy  Derecho  Intemacional^  pt  2,  cap. 
5,  §  5;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  361-364;  Wildman^ 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  164, 168-170 ;  The  Peacock,  4  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  192;  Jecker  ei  al.  v.  Montgomery^  18  Howard  Rep.,  p.  616; 
The  Principe,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  70 ;  The  WUhdmina,  5  Rob.  Rep.j^ 
p.  143;  The  Washington,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  275;  The  Madonna 
del  Bursa,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  169;  The  Corier  MaritimOy  1  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  287.) 

§  6.  Joint  captures  are  those  made  by  two  or  more  vessels 
acting  in  conjunction,  or  by  one  or  more  vessels  with  the 
cooperation  of  land  forces.  Where  all  captured  property  is 
condemned  to  the  government,  it  is  of  very  little  importance 
who  are  to  be  considered  the  real  captors^  where  several  lay 
claim  to  that  title ;  but  where  captured  property  is  condemned 
as  prize  to  the  benefit  of  the  captors,  it  becomes  a  question 
of  special  interest  to  determine  who  are,  in  law,  to  be  consi- 
dered as  captors,  and,  consequently,  to  share  In  the  prize. 
As  a  general  rule,  all  the  parties  who  are  actually  engaged 
in  the  seizure,  or  who  directly  contribute  to  the  surrender, 
are  properly  to  be  considered  as  joint  captors,  and,  conee- 
quently,  share  in  the  prize,  but  the  actual  amount  of  assist^ 
ance  necessary  to  constitute  joint  capture,  under  the  different 
circumstances  of  chci^e  and  surrender,  as  deternuned  by  the 
decisions  of  courts  of  prize,  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  character  of  the  vessels  and  their  position  at  the 
time  of  actual  seizure.    {PhUUmore^  On  Int.  Xotr,  vol.  8^ 
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§§  S86,  et  seq. ;  WUdman,  Int.  LaWj  vol.  2,  pp.  827,  et  seq. ; 
Bynkershoekj  Qmest.  Jut.  Pub.j  lib.  1,  cap.  18;  Pistoye  et 
Duverdif^  Traiii  des  Prises^  tit.  9,  ch.  2,  sec.  4 ;  DaUoz^  Beper- 
ioirey  verb.  Prises  MaritimeSy  sec.  8.) 

§  7.  We  will  first  consider  joint  capture  by  public  vessels  of 
war.  All  ships  of  war  which  are  in  sight  at  the  time  of  the 
actual  seizure,  are  deemed  to  be  constructively  assisting,  and, 
therefore,  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  prize.  The  reason  of 
this  rule  is,  that  public  ships  are  under  a  constant  obligation 
to  attack  the  enemy  wherever  seen,  and,  therefore,  from  the 
mere  circumstance  of  being  in  sight,  a  presumption  is  suffi- 
ciently raised  that  they  are  there  animo  capiendi;  and  this 
rule  is  additionally  supported  by  the  obvious  policy  of  pro- 
moting harmony  in  the  naval  service.  But  the  vessel  claim- 
ing such  constructive  assistance,  must  be  actually  in  sight  at 
the  time  of  capture,  or  at  least  at  the  commencement  of  the 
engagement  or  chase,  for  there  must  be  some  actual  contri- 
bution of  endeavor  as  well  as  of  general  intention.  If  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  repel  the  presumption  of  the  ani- 
mus  capiendi^  as  where  the  public  ship  is  steering  an  opposite 
or  a  different  course,  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  an  intent 
to  capture,  the  claim  to  joint  capture  cannot  be  sustained. 
But  the  mere  sailing  on  a  different  course  is  not  sufficient 
to  defeat  this  claim ;  for  it  is  not  always  necessary  that  tw^ 
vessels  should  pursue  the  same  line,  where,  acting  with  an 
unity  of  purpose,  the  same  object  being  sometimes  better 
accomplished  by  one  vessel  sailing  in  one  direction,  and 
another  in  a  different  direction.  But,  if  the  ship  claiming 
as  joint  captor  has  changed  her  course  before  the  actual  cap- 
ture, in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  she  had  abandoned  all 
design  of  continuing  the  pursuit,  the  claim  is  defeated.  So, 
also,  if  the  prize  has  been  merely  reconnoitered,  without  any 
attempt  at  pursuit.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  merely  see- 
ing the  prize  from  masthead,  however  clearly  the  animus  eapi* 
endi  may  be  proved,  will  bring  the  case  within  the  rule  of 
being  in  sight.  In  all  cases  of  constructive  joint  capture,  the 
mus  probaTuU  rests  upon  the  party  claiming  the  benefit  of  the 
rule.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  joint  captor  was 
in  sight  of  the  actual  captor ;  it  is  also  necessary  that  she 
was  se^n  by  the  prize.     Both  these  facts  must  be  established; 
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the  one  by  direct  evidence,  and  the  other  by  implication  and 
necessary  inference.  Being  in  sight,  means  been  seen  by 
the  prize,  as  well  by  the  actual  captor,  and  thereby  causing 
intimidation  to  the  enemy,  and  encouragement  to  the  friend. 
One  of  these  will  not  do  without  the  other.  {Bynkershoek^ 
QuaesL  Jur.  Pub.^  lib.  1,  cap.  18 ;  Du  Pouceau^  Translation  of 
Bynkershoeky  note,  p.  144 ;  PhiUimorey  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  8, 
§  437 ;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  827, 348-845 ;  The  Drie 
GebroederSj  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  339 ;  The  Jan  Frederick^  6  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  120;  La  Melanie,  2  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  122;  TheBoberty  3  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  194;  Le  Neimeny  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  9;  The  Lord  Mid- 
cUetoUy  4  R6b.  Rep.,  p.  153 ;  The  Spankler,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  859; 
The  Union,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  346 ;  The  Baitlesnake,  2  Dod.  Rep., 
p.  35.) 

§  8.  But  actual  sight  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  consti- 
tute constructive  joint  capture.  If  it  be  shown  that  the  asser- 
ted joint  captor  was  in  sight  when  the  darkness  came  on,  and 
that  she  continued  steering  the  same  course  by  which  she 
was  before  nearing  the  prize,  and  that  the  prize  itself  also 
continued  the  same  course,  it  amounts  almost  to  a  demon- 
stration that  the  vessels  would  have  seen,  and  been  seen  by 
each  other  at  the  time  of  capture,  if  darkness  had  not  inter- 
vened. In  such  a  case,  the  vessel  so  pursuing  is  let  in  to  the 
benefit  of  joint  capture.  But,  if  the  seizure  is  made  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  asserted  joint  captor  that  she  could  not 
have  been  in  sight  if  it  had  not  been  day,  the  claim  cannot 
be  sustained.  ( WUdman,  InL  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  843 ;  PkUUmore, 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  394,  395 ;  The  Union,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p. 
846 ;  The  Financier,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  61.) 

§  9.  In  respect  to  joini  chase,  muca  depends  upon  whether 
the  vessels  are  acting  in  association,  or  separately  with  a 
common  object  in  view.  In  the  latter  case,  the  question  of 
actual  or  constructive  sight  will  generally  determine  the 
claim  to  joint  capture,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
If  the  claimant,  or  the  prize,  changed  her  course  in  the  night, 
and,  at  the  time  of  actual  capture  could  not  have  been  seen 
by  each  other  in  daylight,  the  mere  fact  that  the  chase  had 
the  effect  of  throwing  the  prize  into  the  hands  of  the  actual 
taker,  will  not  vary  the  case.  Constructive  captures  are 
never  allowed  to  be  deduced  from  such  assistance,  whether 
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if  the  convoying  ship  desert  her  duty,  she  forfeits  all  benefit 
of  capture.  {WildmaUy  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  845;  The  Waak- 
samheidy  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  1 ;  The  Fury,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  9 ; 
PhiUimorej  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  895.) 

§  14.  If  a  vessel  be  detached  from  the  fleet  at  the  time  of 
capture  so  as  to  separate  her  from  the  joint  object,  she  can- 
not be  considered  as  a  constituent  part  or  member  of  the 
association,  and  cannot  claim  the  benefit  of  joint  capture 
with  the  fieet,  nor  can  the  fieet  be  allowed  to  come  in  as 
joint  captors  in  any  prize  taken  by  her  after  she  was  detached. 
Thus,  where  two  vessels  of  a  blockading  squadron  were  sent 
to  look  out  for  an  enemy's  ship  and  captured  her,  the  rest 
which  maintained  their  station,  were  held  not  entitled  to 
share.  So,  where  two  vessels  were  detached,  one  by  stress 
of  weather  and  another  in  chase,  they  were  held  not  entitled 
to  share  in  a  capture  made  in  their  absence.  But  where  two 
vessels  where  sent  to  chase  and  the  rest  of  the  fieet  were 
bearing  up  to  suport  them,  the  claim  of  the  latter  to  joint 
capture  was  allowed.  And  a  ship,  forming  a  part  of  a 
blockading  squadron  and  continuing  as  such,  although  tem- 
porarily detached  at  the  time  of  the  summons,  and  not 
returning  till  after  the  capitulation  of  the  place  so  blockaded, 
was,  nevertheless,  entitled  to  share  as  joint  captor  with  the 
rest  of  the  blockading  force.  So,  a  ship  in  joint  chase  of  one 
vessel,  being  ordered  by  a  superior  to  chase  another,  the  two 
chasing  vessels  are  regarded  as  associated  for  the  joint  object 
of  capturing  both  of  those  chased,  and,  although  only  one  is 
captured,  they  jointly  share  in  the  prize.  But  if  neither 
received  or  was  actually  under  the  orders  of  the  other,  or  of  a 
common  superior,  the  case  would  be  difiTerent.  {PhUUmorey 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  398 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  830- 
838;  The  Forsigheid,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  311;  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  124; 
The  Island  of  Trinidad,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  92;  The  Sidla  del 
Norte,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  849;  The  Fmpress,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  868; 
L'EtmU,  2  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  106 ;  The  Naples  Grant,  2  Dod.  Rep., 
p.  273 ;  The  Nordstem,  cited,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  126 ;  The  Qent^ 
reux,  cited,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  16.) 

§  15.  When  land  and  sea  forces  act  in  conjunction,  and  no 
express  provision  is  made  by  statute  for  the  distribution  of 
prizes  taken  by  their  joint  operation,  resort  must  be  had  to 
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the  principles  established  by  judicial  decisions.  It  has  been 
held  that  a  mere  general  cooperation,  in  the  same  general 
objects,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  make  land  forces  joint  cap- 
tors with  a  fleet ;  there  must  be  an  actual  assistance  and 
cooperation  in  the  particular  capture.  Where  there  is  pre- 
concert,  a  very  slight  service  is  sufficient.  So,  where  soldiers 
are  landed  on  the  coast,  to  cooperate  with  a  fleet,  in  a  con- 
junct expedition,  or  in  a  particular  engagement,  they  are 
entitled  to  share  in  the  capture.  In  the  case  of  a  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  army,  to  share  in  a  capture  made  by  the  fleet, 
the  cnus  probandi  lies  upon  them  to  show  that  there  was  an 
actual  cooperation  on  their  part,  assisting  to  produce  the  sur- 
render. Without  a  pre-concert,  or  conjunct  expedition, 
they  are  not  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  constructive  capture ; 
therefore,  to  establish  a  claim  of  joint  capture  between  them, 
there  must  be  a  contribution  of  actual  assistance,  and  the 
mere  presence,  or  being  in  sight,  will  not  be  sufficient. 
Between  public  ships  of  war,  there  is  always  conceived  to  be 
a  privity  of  purpose,  which  constitutes  a  community  of  inter- 
est; and  this  community  of  interest  extends  to  public  ships 
of  different  countries,  if  allies;  but  between  laud  and  sea 
forces,  acting  independently  of  each  other,  no  such  privity 
can  be  presumed.  Hence,  the  difference  of  the  rules  appli- 
cable to  the  two  cases.  (PhiUimore^  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  3, 
§399;  WUdmaUy  Int.  Law,  vol.2,  p.  339;  The  SieUa  Del 
Noriey  6  Eob.  Rep.,  p.  349 ;  The  Dordrecht,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  56.) 

§  16,  The  public  ships  of  allies,  serving  together,  are  enti- 
tled to  share  in  captures,  the  same  as  those  of  a  single  bellig- 
erent. There  is  no  difterence  in  this  respect,  whether  the 
benefit  of  joint  capture  goes  to  the  government  or  to  the 
vessels,  their  commanders  and  crews.  If,  of  two  allied  joint 
captors,  the  government  of  one  has  made  a  grant  of  the  prize, 
and  the  other  has  not,  the  condemnation  will  be,  in  the  for- 
mer case,  directly  to  the  joint  captor,  and  in  the  latter,  to  the 
government,  according  to  the  share  of  each.  A  question 
may  arise,  in  case  of  joint  capture  by  allies,  with  respect  to 
the  court  which  shall  be  entitled  to  adjudicate  upon  the  cap- 
ture. By  the  convention  of  May  20th,  1854,  entered  into 
between  France  and  England,  it  was  stipulated,  (art  2,)  that 
when  a  joint  capture  shall  be  made  by  the   naval  forces 
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of  the  two  countries,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  whose 
flag  shall  have  heen  borne  by  the  officer  having  the 
superior  command  in  the  action;  and,  (art.  2,)  that  when 
a  capture  shall  have  been  made  by  a  cruizer  of  either 
of  the  two  allied  nations,  in  the  presence  and  in  the  sight  of 
a  cruizer  of  the  other,  such  cruizer  contributing  to  the  cap- 
ture, the  adjudication  of  the  case  shall  belong  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  country  of  the  actual  captor.  These  rules  are 
founded  in  reason,  and  will  probably  be  adopted  in  all  simi- 
lar cases.  {Phillimore^  On  Int  Law,  voL  8,  §  401 ;  MerUn^ 
Repertoire,  Prise  Maritime,  §  14 ;  Ortolan,  Diptomatie  de  la  Mer.y 
tome  2,  appen.  special ;  Pistoye  etDuverdy,  des  Prises,  tome  2, 
app. ;  Dalloz,  Repertoire,  Prise  Maritime^  sec.  8,  art.  3.) 

%  IT.  It  has  already  been  stated  that,  as  public  ships  of  war 
are  under  a  constant  obligation  to  attack  the  enemy  where- 
ver seen,  and  as  a  neglect  of  this  duty  is  not  to  be  presumed, 
there  is  a  privity  of  purpose,  which  constitutes  a  community 
of  interest,  and  the  mere  circumstance  of  being  in  sight,  \% 
sufficient  to  entitle  such  a  vessel  to  the  benefit  of  joint  cap- 
ture. But  as  the  same  obligation  does  not  rest  upon  priva- 
teers, the  law  does  not  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  same 
presumption  of  an  wnknuB  capiendL  They  generally  clothe 
themselves  with  commissions  of  war  for  private  advantage 
only ;  and,  however  allowable  this  may  be  when  combined 
with  other  considerations  of  public  policy,  it  will  not  lead 
to  the  same  inference,  as  in  the  case  of  public  ships  of  war. 
Hence,  the  animus  capiendi  of  a  privateer  must  be  demonstra.. 
ted  by  some  overt  act,  by  some  variation  of  conduct,  which 
would  not  have  taken  place,  but  with  reference  to  that  par- 
ticular object,  and  if  the  intention  of  acting  against  the 
enemy  had  not  been  entertained.  A  difierent  rule  would 
induce  privateers  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  public  ships  of 
war,  and  keeping  in  sight  of  them,  merely  to  become  entitled 
to  the  joint  benefit  of  the  captures  which  thay  might  make. 
But  a  public  ship  of  war,  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  con- 
structive joint  capture,  where  the  actual  taker  is  a  privateer, 
the  same  as  though  both  were  vessels  of  war.  The  reason  of 
this  rule  is  obvious.  {Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  888 ; 
889  ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  841 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaesi. 
Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  18;  L'Amitie,  6  Rob.  Bep.,  p.  261; 
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The  Santa  Brigada^  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  52 ;  The  Forsegheid,  3 
Rob.  Rep,,  p.  311 ;  Talbot  v.  Three  Briggs^  1  Dallas.  Rep.,  p. 
95  ;  7^  Flore,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  238 ;  The  Galen,  2  Dod.  Rep., 
p.  19 ;  The  Dree  GebroederSj  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  339.) 

§  18.  Revenue  cutters  are  sometimes  furnished  with  letters 
of  marque  and  cruize,  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  of  their 
duty  as  coast  guards,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  enemy's 
merchant  vessels.  They  are  public  vessels,  but  not  public 
vessels  of  war,  and,  with  respect  to  the  benefits  of  joint  cap- 
ture, are,  by  English  courts,  considered  in  the  light  of  priva- 
teers, and  the  rule  of  constructive  assistance,  from  being  in 
sight,  does  not  apply  to  them ;  for,  not  being  under  the  same 
obligations  as  king's  ships  to  attack  the  enemy,  they  are  not 
entitled  to  the  same  presumption  in  their  favor."  {Philli" 
more.  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  395 :  Wildmanj  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
p.  351 ;  The  Bellona,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  63 ;  Dalloz,  Repertoire^ 
verb.  Prises  MarUimes,  sec.  8.) 

§  19.  With  respect  to  captures  made  by  boats,  it  is  a  general 
rule,  that  the  ships  to  which  they  belong,  are  entitled  to  share 
as  joint  captors ;  or  rather,  the  capture  is  considered  as  made 
by  the  ship,  the  boats  being  a  part  of  the  force  of  the  ship. 
But  if  the  capturing  boat  has  been  detached  from  the  ship  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  attached  to  another,  only  the  ship  to 
which  it  is  attached  at  the  time  of  capture,  shares  in  the  prize. 
Mere  constructive  capture  by  boats,  will  hardly  entitle  the 
ships  to  which  they  belong,  to  be  allowed  to  come  in  as  joint 
captors,  for  the  fact  of  boats  being  in  sight,  does  not  neces- 
sarily raise  the  presumption  of  assistance,  by  the  intimida- 
tion of  the  enemy,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  friend. 
Thus,  where  the  boats  of  a  ship,  lying  in  a  harbor,  were 
within  sight  of  a  capture,  it  was  held  the  ship  could  not  be 
allowed  to  share  as  joint  captor.  {Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law, 
vol.  3,  §  896;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  349;  The  Anna 
Maria,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  211 ;  The  Odin,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  318 ; 
The  Mehmane,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  41.) 

§  20.  Captures  made  by  tenders  are  regulated  by  the  same 
rules  as  those  made  by  boats,  the  ship  to  which  the  tender  is 
attached  being  entitled  to  share,  however  distant  she  may  be 
at  the  time  of  capture.    But,  in  order  to  support  the  aver 
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ment  that  the  claimant  was  the  principal,  and  the  capturing 
vessel  a  mere  tender,  it  must  be  shown,  either  that  there  had 
been  some  express  designation  of  her  as  of  that  character, 
or  that  there  had  been  a  constant  employment  and  occupa- 
tion in  a  manner  peculiar  to  tenders,  equivalent  to  an  express 
designation,  and  sufficient  to  impress  that  character  upon 
her.  {Phillmore,  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  3,  §  397;  Wildman^  Int. 
Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  334,  335 ;  Tlie  Carl,  Spink  Rep.,  p.  261 ; 
The  Charlotte y  6  Eob.  Rep.,  p.  580;  The  Melomane,  5  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  41 ;  The  Island  of  Curagoa,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  282, 
note;  The  Anna  Maria,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  211.) 

§  21.  Prizes  hold  the  same  relation  to  their  captors,  as  do 
the  boats  of  the  same  vessel.  Hence,  prize  interests  acquired 
by  a  prize-master  on  board  of  a  captured  vessel,  enure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  ship's  company.  This  is  the  natu- 
ral and  reasonable  result  of  that  community  of  interest  exist- 
ing between  the  prize-master  and  prize-crew,  and  the  captu- 
ring vessel,  the  former  being  merely  temporarily  detached  to 
take  the  prize  into  port,  but  without  any  real  separation  of 
object  .or  interest.  ( ^y^ldman,  Int.  LaWj  vol.  2,  §  334 ;  PhU- 
limore,  On  Int.  Laic,  vol.  3,  §  396 ;  The  Anna  Maria,  3  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  211 ;  The  Odin,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  318 ;  The  Melomane^ 
5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  41 ;  The  Belle  Coquette,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  18 ; 
The  Nancy,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  327,  note.) 

§22.  The  general  rules  of  joint  capture  for  commissioned 
privateers,  are  also  applicable  to  non-commissoned  vessels ; 
with  this  distinction: — that  all  captures  by  the  latter  must 
be  condemned  to  the  government  as  droits  of  admiralty,  the 
captors  only  receiving  compensation  in  the  nature  of  salvage, 
which  is  usually  awarded  by  the  prize  court,  where  their  con- 
duct has  been  fair;  and  in  cases  where  there  has  been  great 
personal  gallantry  and  merit,  the  whole  value  of  the  prize  is 
given  them.  Where  a  vessel  has  a  commission  against  one 
enemy,  but  none  against  another  whose  property  is  captured, 
it  is  regarded  as  non-commissioned  with  respect  to  that  par- 
ticular capture.  If,  at  the  time  of  the  capture  by  a  vessel 
commissioned  by  letter  of  marque,  the  master  of  the  captur- 
ing vessel  be  not  on  board,  the  capture  is  considered  as  made 
without  commission,  and  enures  to  the  government.     So  of 
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a  vessel  fitted  out  and  manned  by  a  ship  of  war,  and  acting 
without  any  authority  or  commision ;  unless  brought  within 
the  definition  of  a  tender^  it  is  deemed  a  non-commissioned 
vessel,  apd  its  captures  enure,  not  to  the  benefit  of  the  man- 
of-war,  but  to  the  government.  But  the  question  whether 
the  capture  is  made  by  a  duly  commissioned  captor,  or  not, 
is  one  between  the  government  and  the  captor,  with  which 
claimants  have  nothing  to  do;  they  have  no  legal  standing 
to  assert  the  right  of  the  state.  ( Wildman^  Int.  Laio,  vol.  2, 
pp.  836,  337 ;  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  888 ;  The 
Charlotte,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  280 ;  The  Melomane,  5  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  41 ;  The  Dos  Hermanos,  2  Wheat.  Rep.,  p.  76 ;  The  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  274.) 

§  23.  Where  a  privateer  or  a  non-commissioned  vessel  is 
the  actual  captor,  and  a  man-of-war  only  a  joint  captor,  the 
latter  has  no  right  to  dispossess  the  former,  but  is  entitled  to 
put  some  one  on  board  to  take  care  of  the  interests  she  may 
have  in  the  capture.  It  is  not  essential,  but  a  measure  of 
proper  precaution  and  of  great  convenience,  that  an  interest 
should  be  asserted  at  the  time.  Where  expenses  were  incur- 
red by  the  actual  captor  in  consequence  of  an  omission  of 
this  precaution,  they  were  directed  to  be  paid  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds. Where  a  man-of-war  and  a  privateer  were  joint 
chasers,  and  the  privateer  came  up  first,  and  struck  the  first 
blow,  but  the  man  of-war  was  the  actual  taker,  they  were 
held  to  be  joint  actual  captors.  ( WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
p.  845 ;  La  Flore,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  271 ;  The  Marianne,  5  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  18;  The  Sacra  FamUia,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  862;  The 
San  Josi,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  244 ;  The  Amitie,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
268 ;  The  Wansiead,  Ewd.  Rep.,  p.  268.) 

§  24.  Any  misconduct  or  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  captur- 
ing vessel,  intended  to  deceive  another,  in  order  to  prevent 
her  from  taking  part  in  a  capture,  is  genera%  punished  by 
admitting  the  claim  of  the  latter  to  the  benefit  of  joint  cap- 
tor. Thus,  in  the  case  of  The  Merman  Parlo,  the  actual 
captor  extinguished  his  lights  in  order  to  prevent  other  ships 
from  seeing  the  chase  or  capture.  In  the  case  of  The  Fen- 
draught,  the  captor  hoisted  American  colors,  and  ofiered  to 
protect  the  prize  against  the  other  vessels  who  were  chasing 
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her ;  by  this  means,  the  actual  capture  was  deferred  till  the 
other  vessels  were  out  of  sight.  In  both  these  cases  the 
claims  to  joint  capture  were  admitted,  although  the  claimants 
were  not  in  sight  when  the  capture  took  place.  Moreover, 
in  the  latter  case  the  claimants  were  awarded  costs  against 
the  actual  captor.  Where  two  convoying  ships  were  detached 
to  reconnoitre  two  ships  in  sight,  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
British  frigate  and  an  enemy's  vessel.  The  frigate  signalled 
her  number,  but  made  no  signal  of  an  enemy's  ship  ahead, 
thereby  causing  the  convoying  ships  to  be  recalled.  He 
afterwards  made  the  capture,  and  the  convoying  ships  were 
admitted  as  joint  captors,  on  account  of  her  neglect  to  make 
the  proper  signal.  So,  where  a  non-commissioned  schooner 
which  had  had  an  engagement  with  an  enemy's  vessel,  and 
though  beaten  off,  was  still  hanging  upon  her,  was  induced  to 
sheer  off  by  the  actual  captor  coming  up  and  hoisting  French 
colors,  the  claim  of  the  admiralty  to  joint  capture  for  the 
schooner,  was  sustained  by  the  prize  court.  {PhilUmore,  On. 
Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  889 ;  Wildmany  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  343,  344 ; 
The  Herman  Parlo,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  8 ;  The  Eendrauyht,  3  Rob. 
Rep.,  appen.,  p.  35 ;  The  Spankler,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  359 ;  The 
Waaksamheidy  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  1 ;  La  Virginie,  6  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  124;  The  Robei%  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  194.) 

§  26.  The  distribution  of  prize  among  joint  captors  is 
usually  regulated  by  statute,  but  in  cases  where  no  statute 
exists,  resort  is  had  to  the  general  rule  of  prize  law  estab* 
lished  by  the  courts,  which  is,  that  joint  captors  share  in 
proportion  to  their  relative  strength.  And  this  relative 
strength  is  usually  determined  by  the  number  of  men  on 
board  the  actual  taker,  and  the  ships  assisting  in  the  capture. 
The  same  rule  seems  applicable  to  the  case  of  a  joint  capture 
by  a  public  and  private  ship,  whether  the  latter  be  commis* 
sioned  or  not;  as  also  where  an  ally  cooperates  in  the  capture. 
(Phillimorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  402 ;  Bynkershoek,  QuaesL 
Jur.  Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap.  18;  Roberts  v.  Hartley ,  Doug.  Rep.,  p. 
311;  Duckwork  v.  Tucker,  2  Taunt.  Rep.,  p.  7;  The  Dispatch^ 
2  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  1;  Tlie  Twee  Gesuster,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  284, 
note ;  Le  Franc,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  285,  note.) 

§  26.  The  foregoing  remarks  respecting  joint  capture  refer 
to  benefit  in  prize;  but  some  states  also  allow  a  bounty,  or  head 
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money^  for  the  taking  or  destroying  of  vessels  of  the  enemy. 
Such  provision  is  made  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  English 
prize  act.  As  grants  of  this  description  are  considered  as 
made  to  reward  immediate  personal  exertion,  and,  moreover, 
are  public  grants,  the  courts  construe  them  with  much  more 
rigor  than  they  do  the  conflicting  claims  of  individuals  for 
shares  of  prize  money.  In  these,  as  in  all  other  public  grants, 
the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  the  grantor,  and  against  the 
grantee.  Hence,  all  claims  of  constructive  joint  capture,  as 
from  sight,  association  in  chase,  etc.,  are  rejected.  Originally 
the  reward  was  confined  to  actually  combat  only;  but,  it  is 
now  held,  that  where  a  capture  can  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  a  general  action,  the  whole  fleet  is  equally 
entitled  to  head  monej^  notwithstanding  the  particular  com- 
bat and  formal  taking  or  destroying  by  a  single  ship  belong- 
ing to  the  fleet.  It  is  otherwise  where  the  capture  is  not  the 
immediate  consequence  of  the  general  action.  In  a  general 
engagement  there  can  be  no  distinction  of  combatants ;  the 
whole  fleet  is  supposed  to  contend  with  the  whole  opposing 
force ;  it  is  often  so  in  fact,  and  always  so  in  supposition  of 
the  law.  But  if  the  capture  is  made  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  destroy  all  supposition  of  a  continuity  of  the 
general  engagement,  the  court  will  pronounce  against  the 
claim  of  the  fleet  to  ahare  in  the  head  money.  ( Wildman^ 
Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  821-326;  The  Clarinde,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p. 
436;  La  Gloire,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  280;  L'Alerie,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
238,  The  Ville  de  Varsovie,  2  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  301 ;  JEl  Rayo,  1 
Dod.  Rep.,  p.  42;  The  Babilion,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  39;  L'JElise, 
1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  442;  The  Dutch  Schuyts,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  48 ; 
The  Matilda,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  367 ;  The  San  Joseph,  6  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  331;  The  Uranie,  2  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  172;  La  Francha^ 
1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  157 ;  The  Santa  Brigada,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  58; 
The  BeUone,  2  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  343.) 

§  27.  In  all  cases  of  collusive  captures,  the  captors,  whether 
single  or  joint,  acquire  no  title  to  the  prize,  and  the  captured 
property  is  condemned  to  the  government.  If  collusion  be 
alleged,  the  usual  simplicity  of  the  prize  proceedings  is 
departed  from  in  order  to  discover  the  fraud,  if  any  exist. 
Evidence  invoked  from  other  prize  causes  is  sometimes 
resorted  to,  as  proof  of  collusion.    Thus,  where  the  same 
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vessel  has  been  proved  guilty  of  collusion  in  another  case, 
during  the  same  cruise,  the  court  will  take  cognizance  of  that 
fact  in  the  claim  before  it.  The  British  prize  act  (section 
twenty)  provides  for  forfeiture  in  all  cases  of  capture  by 
collusion,  or  connivance,  or  consent,  and  any  bond  given  by 
the  captain  or  commander  of  the  captured  vessel,  is,  also, 
declared  to  be  forfeited  to  the  crown.  But  even  without  a 
statutory  provision,  the  same  result  would  follow  from  the 
general  rules  of  maritime  capture,  for  prize  courts  generally 
will  decree  forfeiture  of  the  rights  of  prize  against  the  captors 
for  gross  irregularity  or  fraud,  or  for  any  other  criminal  con- 
duct. Although  the  capture  may  be  a  good  pnze,  if  there 
should  prove  to  be  fraud  and  collusion  between  the  captoi-s 
and  the  captured,  the  former  will  have  forfeited  their  rights, 
and  the  property  is  condemned  to  the  government  generally. 
Forfeiture  may,  also,  be  declared  in  favor  of  the  government 
for  other  acts  of  misconduct,  and  for  willful  and  obstinate 
violation  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  captors.  {Wildmanj  InL 
LaWy  vol.  2,  pp.  298,  et  seq. ;  KenU  Com.  on  Am.  LaWj  vol.  1, 
p.  359 ;  The  Johanna  Tholen^  6.  Rob.  Rep.,  p  .72;  The  George^ 
etc.^  1  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  408;  Oswell  v.  Vigney  15  East.  Rep., 
p.  70;  The  George,  2  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  278;  The  JExperimmi, 
8  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  261;  The  Bothnea  and  The  Jahnstoff,  2 
Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  169 ;  DaUoz,  Repertoire^  verb.  Prises  Mari- 
times^  sec.  5.) 

§  28.  So,  in  all  cases  of  forfeiture  of  interest  in  the  prize  by 
the  captors,  the  condemnation  is  to  the  government.  The 
captor  may  forfeit  his  right  of  prize  in  various  ways :  as,  by 
an  unreasonable  delay  in  bringing  the  question  of  prize  or 
no  prize  to  an  adjudication  by  a  competent  court;  by  unne- 
cessarily taking  the  captured  vessel  to  a  neutral  port ;  by 
cruel  treatment  of  the  captured  crew ;  by  breaking  bulk  on 
board,  except  in  case  of  necessity;  by  embezzlement;  by 
breach  of  instructions,  or  any  oftense  against  the  law  of 
nations,  etc.  But  irregularities  on  the  part  of  captors,  origi- 
nating in  mere  mistake  or  negligence,  which  work  no  irrepa- 
rable mischief,  and  are  consistent  with  good  faith,  will  not 
forfeit  their  right  of  prize.  In  order  that  a  prize  court  may 
decree  forfeiture  or  restitution,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
prize  itself  be  brought  within  its  jurisdiction ;  it  is  sufficient 
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that  a  proceeding  be  instituted  by  the  claimants  against  the 
captor.  Thus,  if  the  prize  be  lost  at  sea,  the  court  still  has 
jurisdiction  of  the  case,  and  may  proceed  to  its  adjudication 
at  the  instance  of  either  the  captors  or  the  claimants.  So,  if 
captured  property  be  converted  by  the  captors,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  prize  court  over  the  case  continues;  it  may  always 
proceed  in  rem^  wherever  the  prize,  or  the  proceeds  of  the 
prize,  can  be  traced  to  the  hands  of  any  person  whatever; 
and  this  it  may  do,  notwithstanding  any  stipulation  in  the 
nature  of  bail  had  been  taken  for  the  property.  But  the 
court  may  exercise  a  sound  discretion  whether  it  will  inter- 
fere in  favor  of  the  captors,  in  case  the  captured  property  has 
been  unjustifiably  or  illegally  converted,  and  in  case  the  dis- 
position of  the  captured  vessel  and  crew  has  not  been  accor- 
ding to  duty.  "If  no  sufficient  cause,"  says  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  "  is  shown  to  justify  the  sale,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
captor  has  been  unjust  and  oppressive,  the  court  may  refuse 
to  adjudicate  upon  the  validity  of  the  capture,  and  award 
restitution  and  damages  against  the  captor;  although  the 
seizure  as  prize  was  originally  lawful,  or  made  upon  probable 
cause.  And  the  same  rule  prevails  where  the  sale  was  justi- 
fiable, and  the  captor  has  delayed,  for  an  unreasonable  time, 
to  institute  proceedings  to  condemn  it.  Upon  a  libel  filed 
by  the  captured,  as  for  a  marine  trespass,  the  court  will  refuse 
to  award  a  monition  to  proceed  to  adjudication  on  the  ques- 
tion of  prize  or  no  prize,  but  will  treat  the  captor  as  a  wrong- 
doer from  the  beginning."  ( Wildman^  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2,  pp. 
298,  299;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  858,  359;  The 
Susannah,  G  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  48 ;  The  Falcon,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
194;  L'Ecole,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  220;  La  Dame  Cecile,  6  Rob. 
Rep,,  p.  257 ;  The  Pomona,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  25 ;  The  Arabella 
and  Madeira,  1  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  368;  Jecker,  et  al.  v.  Montgomery, 
13  Howard  Rep.,  p.  516 ;  British  Prize  Act,  sec.  80 ;  Dalloz, 
Repertoire,  verb.  Prises  Maritimes,  sec.  5.) 

§  29.  Probable  cause  of  seizure  is,  by  the  general  usage  of 
nations  and  the  decisions  in  admiralty,  a  sufficient  excuse  in 
cases  of  capture  dejure  belli,  and  this  question  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  court,  which  has  jurisdiction  to  restore  or  con- 
demn. The  general  principles  which  govern  cases  of  this 
character,  are  embodied  in  the  statute  laws  of  the  United 
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States.  The  act  of  June  26th,  1812,  section  six,  provides  that 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  case  may  he 
finally  decided,  "  shall  and  may  decree  restitution,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  when  the  capture  shall  have  heen  made  without 
just  cause;  and  if  made  without  probable  cause^  or  otherwise 
unreasonably,  may  order  and  decree  damages  and  costs  to 
the  party  injured."  If  there  be  a  reasonable  suspicion,  it  is 
proper  to  make  the  capture,  and  submit  the  cause  for  adjudi- 
cation before  the  proper  tribunal,  and,  although  the  court 
should  acquit  without  the  formality  of  further  proof,  the 
captors  wall  be  justifiable,  by  reason  of  such  probable  cause ; 
but  where  the  seizure  is  wholly  without  excuse,  they  are 
liable  for  costs,  and  for  the  damages  which  ensue  from  the 
seizure,  and  such  damages  and  costs  will  be  decreed  to  the 
party  injured.  The  liability  of  the  captor  for  damages  and 
costs,  depends,  in  general,  upon  his  good  faith  and  intentions ; 
a  court  will  seldom  impose  damages  for  a  mere  error  of  judg- 
ment, unless  the  irregularity  is  very  gross,  and  works  a  serious 
injury  to  the  claimants.  They  arc  never  responsible  for  the 
neglect  or  error  of  the  captured  vessel.  Thus,  if  a  vessel, 
although  not  liable  to  condemnation,  has  defective  documents 
on  board,  or  docs  not  show  proper  papers,  the  captor  is  not 
liable  for  either  costs  or  damages,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
court  will  generally  allow  him  costs  and  expenses,  to  be  paid 
by  the  claimants  to  whom  the  restitution  is  made.  But,  if 
he  unreasonably  delay  to  procure  an  adjudication,  or  is  other- 
wise guilty  of  negligence  or  good  faith,  he  is  liable  for  costs 
and  damages.  The  owners  of  captured  property,  which  is 
lost  through  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  captors,  are  enti- 
tled to  compensation  in  damages,  and  the  v«alue  of  the  vessel, 
cost  of  cargo,  with  all  charges,  and  the  premium  of  insurance 
if  paid,  are  allowed  in  ascertaining  the  amount  of  damages. 
Where  a  ship  was  justifiably  captured,  but  not  liable  to  be 
condemned,  was  lost  by  the  culpable  negligence  of  the  prize- 
master,  restitution  in  the  value  of  ship  and  freight  was 
decreed.  Where  freight  is  decreed,  it  is  to  bo  estimated  on 
the  footing  of  a  fair  commercial  profit.  A  captor  is  liable 
for  demurrage,  in  all  cases  of  unjustifiable  delay;  lor  scndiug 
his  prize  into  an  inconvenient  port;  for  loss  of  the  ship  if  ho 
refuses  to  take  a  pilot,  but  not  where  there  is  a  regular  pilot 
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onboard;  for  deficiency  of  cargo;  but  not,  without  negligence 
or  misconduct,  for  goods  stolen  from  a  warehouse  after  com- 
mission of  unlivery.  All  claims  to  costs  and  damages  are 
extinguished  by  accepting  an  unconditional  release  of  the 
vessel.  {Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  163-177 ;  U.  S.  Sta- 
tutes at  Large,  vol.  2,  p.  761 ;  The  Palmyra,  12  Wheaton  Rep., 
p.  1 ;  The  George,  1  Mason  Rep.,  p.  24;  Locke  v.  The  TJ.  /&, 
7  Cranch.  Rep,,  p.  339 ;  Shattuck  v.  MdUy,  1  Wash.  Rep.,  p. 
245 ;  Jecker,  et  aL,  v.  Montgomery,  13  Howard  Rep.,  p.  505 ; 
3ello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  5.) 

§80.  Questions  with  respect  to  the  liability  of  admirals 
of  fleets,  and  commanders  of  squadrons,  for  captures  made 
by  vessels  and  oflScers  under  their  commands,  and  of  own- 
ers of  privateers  for  the  acts  of  their  captains,  have  often 
been  adjudicated  upon  by  the  courts.  The  commander  of 
a  squadron,  or  the  admiral  of  a  fleet,  is  liable  to  individuals 
for  the  trespasses  of  those  under  his  command,  in  case  of 
actual  presence  and  cooperation,  or  of  positive  orders. 
Where,  in  such  cases,  the  capture  has  actually  taken  place, 
the  prize-master  is  considered  as  a  bailee  to  the  use  of  the 
whole  fleet  or  squadron,  who  are  to  share  in  the  prize  money, 
and  thus  the  commander  may  be  made  responsible ;  but  not 
60  as  to  mere  trespasses,  unattended  with  a  conversion  to  the 
use  of  the  fleet  or  squadron.  With  respect  to  costs  and  damn 
ages,  it  is  a  general  rule  in  relation  to  public  ships,  that  the 
actual  wrong-doer,  and  he  alone,  is  responsible.  It  is  not 
meant  by  this  that  the  crew  of  the  capturing  ship  are  respon- 
sible for  a  seizure  made  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
their  superior;  but  that  the  person  actually  ordering  the  sei- 
zure is  the  one  to  be  held  liable  for  costs  and  damages.  Thus, 
the  commander  of  a  single  vessel  is  liable  for  the  acts  of  all 
under  his  command,  and  the  commander  of  a  fleet  or  squad- 
ron, in  case  of  actual  presence  and  cooperation,  or  of  positive 
orders.  In  the  United  States  he  is  also  held  responsible  for 
acts  done  under  his  permissive  orders ;  but  not  so  in  Eng- 
land. The  captain,  there,  must  be  looked  to  as  the  actual 
wrong-doer,  and  the  admiral  is  responsible  to  him  if  he  has 
given  express  orders  for  the  particular  seizure.  {Kent,  Omu 
on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  100 ;  Fhillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  § 
457 ;  The  Mentor,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  177 ;  The  Liligentia,  1  Dod. 
Rep.,  p.  404;  The  Eleanor,  2  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  346.) 
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§  31.  In  the  case  of  privateers,  the  owners,  as  well  as  the 
masters,  are  responsible  for  the  damages  and  costs  occanioncd 
by  illegal  captures,  and  this  to  the  extent  of  the  actual  loss 
and  injury,  even  if  it  exceed  the  amount  of  the  bond  usually 
given  upon  the  taking  out  of  the  commission.  But  such 
owners  who  are  onl}^  constructively  liable,  are  not  bound  to 
the  extent  of  vindictive  damages,  although  the  original  wrong- 
doers, in  case  of  gross  and  wanton  outrage  in  an  illegal  sei- 
zure, may  be  made  responsible  beyond  the  loss  actually  sus- 
tained. The  sureties  to  the  bond  are  responsible  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  sum  in  which  they  are  bound.  But,  if  a  person 
appear  on  behalf  of  the  captain  of  a  privateer,  and  give 
security  in  his  own  name  as  principal  in  the  stipulation,  with 
other  sureties,  he  is  liable,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cap- 
tain, as  principal,  A  part  owner  of  a  privateer  is  not 
exempted  from  being  a  party  to  the  suit,  in  consequence  of 
having  made  compensation  for  his  share  to  the  claimant  and 
received  a  release  from  him.  A  person  may  be  holden  a 
part  owner  of  a  privateer,  although  his  name  has  never  been 
inserted  in  the  bill  of  sale  or  in  the  ship's  register.  {DalloZj 
JSepetoire^  verb.  Prises  Mariiimes^  sec.  2,  art.  3;  R'quelnUj 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.^  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  13;  Brown^  Civil  and  Adm. 
LaWy  vol.  2,  p.  140 ;  Phillimore^  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  458 ; 
Bynketshoeky  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  19;  Pothiery  De 
PropriiUy  No.  92;  Valin,  sur  VOrdonnancey  liv.  3,  tit.  9.;  Tal- 
hot  v.  Three  Br igSy  1  Dal.  Rep.,  p.  95 ;  The  Die  Fire  Darner ^  5 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  318 ;  The  Der  Mohr,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  129;  The 
Gerolama,  3  Ilagg.  Rep.,  p.  187 ;  Del  Col.  y.  Arnold,  3  Dall. 
Rep.,  p.  333 ;  The  Anna  Maria,  2  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  327 ;  King 
V.  Ferguson,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  84;  Tlie  Karasan,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
260;  The  WilHam,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  214;  BeUo,  Derecho  Inter- 
national,  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  5;  Code  de  Commerce,  liv.  2,  tit.  8, 
art.  217 ;  Bedarride,  Droit  Com.^  §§  300,  et  seq.) 

§  32.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  prize  master,  immediately  on  his 
arrival  in  port,  to  institute  proceedings  in  the  proper  court 
for  the  adjudication  of  his  prize.  Ue  should  also  deliver 
over  to  the  commissioner,  or  proper  officer  of  the  court,  all 
the  papers  and  documents  found  on  board,  and)  at  the  same 
time,  make  affidavit  that  they  are  delivered  up  as  taken, 
without  fraud,  addition,  subdivision  or  embezzlement    He 
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should  also  have  the  master  and  principal  officers,  and  some 
of  the  crew,  of  the  captured  vessel,  brought  in  for  examina- 
tion. This  examination  should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  arrival  of  the  vessel.  Prize-masters  are  considered 
as  bailees  to  the  use  of  the  captors,  who  are  to  share  in  prize 
money.  If  the  prize  be  lost  by  the  misconduct  of  the  prize- 
master,  or  for  neglecting  to  take  a  pilot,  or  to  put  on  board  a 
proper  prize-crew,  the  captors  are  held  responsible.  So,  also, 
in  claims  for  demurrage  in  not  bringing  in  the  prize  in  due 
time,  or  neglecting  to  have  the  case  adjudicated  before  a 
competent  court.  Courts  of  prize  have  jurisdiction  of  all 
prize  agents,  and  determine  upon  the  legality  of  their 
appointment,  and  the  disposition  which  they  may  make  of 
the  proceeds  of  sales  of  prizes,  etc.  If  they  pay  such  pro- 
ceeds over  to  the  captors  without  an  order  of  the  court,  they 
are  responsible  to  the  owners  of  the  captured  property 
for  the  net  amounts  so  received  by  them,  in  case  restitution 
is  received.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  prize-agents, 
where  not  regulated  by  statutes,  are  usually  determined  by 
the  rules  and  orders  of  the  courts.  {BellOy  Derecho  Interna- 
cionalj  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  5 ;  Phillimorej  On  Int.  LaiOy  vol.  3,  §§  472, 
et  seq.;  The  Der  Mohr^  3  Rob,  Rep.,  p.  129 ;  The  Speculation^ 
2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  293 ;  The  William,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  816 ;  Del. 
Col.  V.  Arnold,  3  Dall.  Rep.,  p.  383 ;  Wilcox  v.  U.  Ins.  Co., 
2  Binn.  Rep.,  p.  674;  Home  v.  Camden,  1  H.  Black.  Rep., 
pp.  374,  524 ;  Willis  v.  Commissioners,  5  East.  Rep.,  p.  22 ; 
The  Noysomhed,  7  Ves.  Rep.,  p.  693;  Smart  v.  Wolff,  8  Burn, 
and  East.  Rep.,  p.  328 ;  The  Pomona,  1  Bod.  Rep.,  p.  25 ; 
The  Herkimer,  Stew.  Rep.,  p.  828 ;  The  Louis,  5  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  146;  The  Polly,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  147,  note;  The  Printz 
Henrick,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  95 ;  The  Exeter,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  178; 
The  Princessa,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  31 ;  The  St.  Lawrence,  2  Gallis. 
Rep.,  p.  19 ;  The  Brutus,  2  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  526  ;  Bingham  v. 
Cabot,  3  Ballas  Rep.,  p.  19 ;  Kean  v.  Brig  Gloucester,  2  Ball. 
Rep.,  p.  36 ;  Hill  v.  Boss,  8  Ball.  Rep.,  p.  331 ;  Pmhallow  v. 
Doane,  3  Ball.  Rep,,  p.  54.) 
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tor —  §  3.  Apparent  exceptions  to  rule  —  J  4.  Rule  varied  by  municipal  regu- 
lations— {5.  By  treaty  stipulations — 16.  Prize  courts  in  general— j  7. 
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confer  prize  jurisdiction — {  10.  Court  may  sit  in  the  country  of  captor  or 
bis  ally  —  g  11.  But  not  in  neutral  territory  —  {  12.  In  conquered  territory 
—  1 13.  Extent  of  jurisdiction  —  §14.  Location  of  prize — jl5.  Decision 
conclusiYc — J  16.  But  state  responsible  for  unjust  condemnation — {17. 
Cases  of  England  and  Prussia  in  1753,  and  the  United  States  and  Denmark 
in  1830  —  g  18.  When  jurisdiction  may  be  inquired  into  —  {  19.  How  far 
governed  by  municipal  laws  —  {20.  Chnracter  of  proceedings,  of  proo&, 
etc. —  §  21.  Custody  of  property  —  {  22.  Conduct  of  suit  by  captors — {23. 
Who  may  appear  as  claimants — {24.  Duties  of  claimants  —  {25.  Natun 
and  form  of  decrees. 

S  1.  It  has  been  showu  elsewhere,  that  in  war  on  land,  the 
title  to  personal  and  movable  property  is  considered  as  lost 
to  the  owner  as  soon  as  the  captor  has  acquired  a  JbTn  pos^ 
aessioUy  which,  as  a  general  rule,  is  considered  as  taking  place 
after  a  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours;  but,  that  this  rule  does  not^ 
at  least  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  apply  to 
maritime  captures,  which  are  held  in  abeyance  till  the  lega- 
lity of  the  capture  is  determined  by  some  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction.    A  different  principle,  however,  is  applied  in 
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case  of  tlie  recapture  of  property  of  the  continental  nations 
of  Europe,  who  adhere  to  the  old  rule  of  perduciio  infra  prae^ 
sidia^  or  of  reclamation  ante  occasum  solis.  Kent,  and  other 
modern  writers  of  authority,  contend  for  the  ahsoluteness  of 
the  rule,  a«  one  fully  estahlished  by  usage  and  incorporated 
into  the  code  of  international  jurisprudence,  that,  "the  pro- 
perty is  not  changed  in  favor  of  the  neutral  vendee  or  recap- 
tor,  so  as  to  bar  the  original  owner,  until  a  regular  sentence 
of  condemnation  has  been  pronounced  by  some  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  belonging  to  the  sovereign  of  the  captor; 
and  the  purchaser  must  be  able  to  show  documentary  evi- 
dence of  that  fact  to  support  his  title."  Such  is  undoubt- 
edly the  practice  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  but 
with  respect  to  recaptures,  it  is  by  no  means  universal,  some 
states  retaining  the  ancient  practice,  and  others  adopting  the 
rule  oi  reciprocity.  But  this  question  will  be  particularly 
considered  under  the  head  of  recaptures.  {Kefit^  Com.  on  Am. 
Law,  vol.  1,  pp,  101, 102 ;  BeUo^  Derecho  Lxiermcional^  pt.  2, 
cap.  5,  §4;  WkeaUm^  EUm.  M.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §§  11,  12; 
Dalloz,  Beperioire,  verb.  Prises  des  Maritimes ;  Wildman,  Int. 
Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  277-280;  PhiUim(yi^e,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8, 
§§  407,  et  seq. ;  Orotitis,  de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac,  lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §  3; 
JBynkershoek,  Qwxest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  6 ;  Valin,  Coram. 
8ur  r  Ordonnance,  liv.  8,  tit  9,  §  8 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  Des  Pri- 
ses, tits.  7,  8.) 

§  2.  The  validity  of  a  maritime  capture  must  be  deter- 
mined by  a  prize  court  of  the  government  of  the  captor,  and 
cannot  be  adjudicated  by  the  court  of  any  other  country. 
The  reason  of  this  rule  is  based  upon  the  responsibility  which 
the  law  of  nations  imposes  upon  the  government  of  the  cap- 
tor in  case  of  unlawful  condemnation  of  the  captured  pro- 
perty. If  the  court  of  any  country  other  than  that  of  the 
captor  were  to  condemn,  the  government  of  the  captor 
could  not  be  held  responsible  to  the  government  whose 
citizen  is  unlawfully  deprived  of  his  property.  This  rule 
necessarily  excludes  the  jurisdiction  of  a  prize  court  of  an 
ally  over  captures  made  by  his  co-belligerent.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  captor  is  held  responsible  to  other  states  for  the 
acts  of  his  own  subjects,  but  not  for  those  of  his  allies.  It 
is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  courts  of  an  ally  cannot  deter- 
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mine  whether  captured  property  shall  be  restored  to  the  ori- 
ginal owner,  or  whether  the  captor's  government  shall 
assume  the  responsibility  of  its  condemnation.  Mr.  Philli- 
more  asserts,  that  the  question  of  prize  may  be  adjudicated 
in  "  the  court  of  the  captor  or  of  his  ally,"  on  the  ground 
that  unam  constiiuuni  dvitaiem;  but  none  of  the  authorities  to 
which  he  refers  support  his  position ;  they  refer  to  the  locality 
of  the  prize  when  condemned,  or  to  the  jp?a^e  where  the  court 
was  sitting  at  the  time  of  condemnation,  but  not  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  court  itself;  in  none  of  the  cases  to  which  he  refers 
was  it  held  that  the  court  of  an  ally  may  condemn.  On  the 
contrary.  Chancellor  Kent  says  distinctly,  "  The  prize  coart 
of  an  ally  cannot  condemn ;"  and  Mr.  Wheaton  is  equally 
distinct  and  emphatic:  "Where  the  property  is  carried  into 
the  port  of  an  ally,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  although  it  cannot  itself  condemn^  from 
permitting  the  exercise  of  that  final  act  of  hostility,  etc." 
For  the  same  reason,  the  condemnation  of  a  capture  cannot 
be  pronounced  in  the  prize  court  of  a  neutral ;  for,  as  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  captor  is  answerable  to  other  states  for  such 
condemnation,  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  made  by  its  own 
courts.  Moreover,  if  the  courts  of  neutral  countries  were 
allowed  to  determine  such  questions,  their  decisions  would 
inevitably  involve  their  respective  governments  in  hostilities 
with  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerent  parties,  or  with  other 
neutral  states,  the  property  of  whose  citizens  might  be  con- 
demned for  some  violation  of  neutral  duties.  Their  exclu- 
sion rests  not  onlj'on  the  fact  that  the  exercise  of  this  autho- 
rity would  be  inconsistent  wuth  the  neutral  character,  but 
also,  on  the  well  established  practice  and  usage  of  nations. 
{Keiit,  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  103 ;  Wheaton^  Elem.  Int. 
LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §§  13,  16 ;  PhiUimore^  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  8, 
§§  365,  et  seq. ;  Manning^  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  379-390;  Hubner, 
de  la  Saisie  des  BatimenSy  eic.j  liv.  1,  ch.  11,  §  8;  Martens^  Pre- 
cis du  Droit  dcs  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  7,  §  312;  I>' Hauterive  and  De 
Cussg,  Traitls  de  Commerce,  X.  9,  p.  375 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy^ 
Des  Prises,  tit.  8 ;  The  Flad  Ogen,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  135 ;  The 
Perseverance,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  240 ;  The  Kierlighett,  3  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  95 ;  Havelock  v.  JRoclaoood,  8  Durn.  and  East  Rep.,  p. 
268;  Donaldson  v.  Thompson,  1  Cowp.  Rep.,  p.  429;    The 
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Invincible^  2  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  28;  1  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  288; 
Maissonnaire  v.  Keating,  2  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  224 ;  The  Firday 
and  miliam,  1  Peters  Rep.,  p.  12 ;  Wheelrighi  v.  Depeysier^ 
1  Johns.  Rep.,  p.  471 ;  Page  v.  Lenox,  16  Johns.  Rep.,  p. 
172 ;  PellOy  Derecho  Iniemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  6,  §  4 ;  MeffteVy 
Droit  International,  §  172 ;  Hautefeuilley  Des  Nations  Neutres, 
tit.  12,  ch.  2;  Dalloz,  Repertoire^  verb.  Prises  Maritimes,  sec.  6; 
Pouget,  Droit  Maritime,  tome  1,  app.) 

§  8.  There  are  two  apparent  exceptions  to  this  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  prize  courts  of  the  captor's  country  over 
questions  of  prize ;  first,  where  the  capture  is  made  within 
the  territory  of  a  neutral  state,  and  second,  where  it  is  made 
by  a  vessel  fitted  out  within  the  territory  of  the  neutral  state. 
In  either  of  these  cases,  the  judicial  tribunals  of  such  neu- 
tral state  have  jurisdiction  to  deterrinne  the  validity  of  cap- 
tures so  made,  and  to  vindicate  its  own  neutrality  by  resto- 
ring the  property  of  its  own  subjects,  or  of  other  states  in 
amity  with  it.  "A  neutral  nation,"  says  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  "  which  knows  its  duty,  will  not  inter- 
fere between  belligerents,  so  as  to  obstruct  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  undoubted  right  to  judge,  through  the 
medium  of  their  own  courts,  of  the  validity  of  every  capture 
made  under  their  respective  commissions,  and  to  decide  on 
every  question  of  prize  law  which  may  arise  in  the  progress 
of  such  discussion.  But  it  is  no  departure  from  this  obliga- 
tion, if,  in  a  case  m  which  a  captured  vessel  be  brought,  or 
voluntarily  comes,  infra  prasidia,  the  neutral  nation  extends 
its  examination  so  far  as  to  ascertain  whether  a  trespass  has 
been  committed  on  its  own  neutrality  by  the  vessel  which 
has  made  the  capture.  So  long  as  a  nation  does  not  inter- 
fere in  the  war,  but  professes  an  exact  impartiality  .toward 
both  parties,  it  is  its  duty,  as  well  as  right,  and  its  safety, 
good  faith  and  honor  demand  of  it,  to  be  vigilant  in  pre- 
venting its  neutrality  from  being  abused,  for  the  puipose  of 
hostility  against  either  of  them.  *  *  *  j^  ^]^q  perfor- 
mance of  this  duty,  all  the  belligerents  must  be  supposed  to 
have  an  equal  interest;  and  a  disregard,  or  neglect  of  it, 
would  inevitably  expose  a  neutral  nation  to  the  charge  of 
insincerity,  and  to  the  just  dissatisfaction  and  complaints  of 
the  belligerent,  the  property  of  whose  subjects  should  not, 
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under  such  circumstances,  be  restored."  These  are  not,  pro- 
perly considered,  exceptions  to  the  general  rale  of  prize 
jurisdiction,  but  are  cases  where  the  courts  of  a  neutral  state 
are  called  upon  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
and  vindicating  its  neutrality.  {DalloZj  Repertoire^  verb.  Pri- 
ses Maritime^  sec.  6 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy^  Des  Prises^  tit.  8 ; 
Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  14 ;  The  EstreUa, 
4  Wheaton,  Rep.,  p.  298 ;  The  Santissima  Trinidadj  7  Whea- 
ton  Rep.,  p.  284 ;  L* Invincible^  1  Wheaton  Kep.,  p.  238  ;  La 
Amisiad  de  PueSy  5  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  386 ;  BrigAUrt  and  Gar- 
go  V.  Bias  Moran,  9  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  359  ;  La  Concepciojij  6 
AVheaton  Rep.,  p.  235 ;  Talbot  v.  Jansen,  3  Dallas  Rep.,  p. 
133 ;  BellOy  Derecho  Iniernacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  4 ;  Heffter^ 
Droit  International^  §  172 ;  Hautefeiiilley  Des  Nations  NeutreSy 
tit.  12,  ch.  2.) 

§  4.  Attempts  have  been  made  by  some  states  to  give  to 
their  own  tribunals  prize  jurisdiction  of  all  captured  property 
brought  within  their  territorial  limits.  Such  a  municipal 
regulation  was  made  by  France,  in  1681,  and  its  justice  was 
defended  on  the  ground  of  compensation  for  the  privilege  of 
asylum  granted  to  the  captor  and  his  prizes  in  a  neutral  port. 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Wheaton,  "that  such  a 
condition  may  be  annexed  by  the  neutral  state  to  the  privi- 
lege of  bringing  belligerent  prizes  into  its  ports,  which  it 
may  grant  or  refuse,  at  its  pleasure,  provided  it  be  done 
impartially  to  all  the  belligerent  powers  ;  but  such  a  condi- 
tion is  not  implied  in  a  mere  general  pennission  to  enter  the 
neutral  ports.  The  captor  who  avails  himself  of  such  a  per- 
mission, does  not  thereby  lose  the  military  possession  of  the 
captured  property,  which  gives  to  the  prize  courts  of  his  own 
country  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  lawfulness  of 
the  capture.  *  *  *  The  claim  of  anj'  neutral  proprietor, 
even  a  subject  of  the  state  into  whose  ports  the  captured  ves- 
sel or  goods  may  have  been  carried,  must,  in  general,  be 
asserted  in  the  prize  court  of  the  belligerent  country,  which 
alone  has  jurisdiction  of  the  question  of  prize  or  no  prize.** 
Wheaton,  Elem.  Lit.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  14 ;  Valin^  Comm.  sur 
VOrd.y  liv.  3,  tit.  9;  Lampredi,  Commerce  des  Neutres,  pt.  1,  § 
14 ;  pt.  2,  ITo.  3 ;.  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §  866 ; 
Pistoye  et  Duverdy,   Des    Prises,  tit  8;    Manning,    Law  of 
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IfdJikfM^  p.  8S0 }  J9^,  Ikrechb  Internacumal^  pt.  2,  eap.  6,  §  4; 
Seffier^  Droit  IrUematUmal,  §  172 ;  fou^mOe,  Des  iVa^&m^ 
HeutreSf  tit  12,  eb.  2 ;  IkMoZi  Berpertoirey  verb:!  PriseB  Mari^ 
times,  sec.  6.) 

§  5.  The  rule  has  sometimes  been  varied  by  treaty  stipula- 
tions. Thus,  in  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Republic  of  Columbia  in  1825,  art,  21,  and  between  the 
Ufiited  States  and  Chile  in  1832,  art.  21,  it  was  agreed  thai 
the  established  courts  for  prize  cases  in  the  country  to  which 
the  prizes  may  be  conducted,  should  alone  take  cognizance 
of  them.  !l&ut  it  must  be  observed  that  such  stipulations  can 
bind  only  those  who  make  the  engagements.  The  courts  of 
nettral  states  would  not  be  bound  to  exercise  such  jurisdic- 
tion, nor  could  states  not  parties  to  the  treaty  be  debarred 
from  claiming  the  right  of  trial  by  their  own  prizd  courts, 
which  alone,  under  the  general  law  of  nations,  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  prize  causes.  ( U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  8,  pp.  816, 
489 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  104,  note ;  PhiUir 
more,  on  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  865;  Manning,  La)jo  of  NatUms, 
p.  888 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  International,  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  4.) 

§  6.  There  is  evidently  a  wide  distinction  between  the  ordi- 
nary municipal  tribunals  of  the  state,  proceeding  under*  the 
municipal  laws  as  their  rule  of  decision,  and  prize  tribunals 
appointed  by  its  authority,  and  professing  to  administer  the  law 
of  nations  to  foreigners  as  well  as  subjects.  "  The  ordinary 
municipal  tribunals,"  says  Wheaton,  "  acquire  jurisdiction 
over  the  person  or  property  of  a  foreigner,  either  expressed 
by  his  voluntarily  bringing  the  suit,  or  implied  by  the  fact  of 
his  bringing  his  person  or  property  within  the  territory.  But 
when  courts  of  prize  exercise  their  jurisdiction  over  vessels 
captured  at  sea,  the  property  of  forereigners  ifei  brought  by 
force  within  the  territory  of  the  state  by  which  those  tribu- 
nals are  constituted.  By  natural  law,  the  tribunals  of  the 
captor's  country  are  no  more  the  rightful  exclusive  judges  of 
captures  in  war,  made  on  the  high  seas  from  under  the  neu- 
tral flag,  than  are  the  tribunals  of  tiie  neutral  country.  The 
equality  of  nations  would,  on  principle,  seem  to  forbid  the 
exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  tiius  acquired  by  force  and  violence, 
and  administered  by  tribunals  which  cannot  be  impartial 
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between  ihe  Ktigating  parties,  because  created  by  the  sorei^ 
eign  of  the  one  to  judge  the  other.  Such,  however,  is  the 
actual  constitution  of  tibe  tribunals  in  which,  by  the  positive 
international  law,  is  vested  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  prizes 
taken  in  war/'  From  this  evident  and  wide  distinction 
between  ordinary  cases  of  litigation,  under  municipal  law, 
and  the  condemnation  of  maritime  captures,  under  the 
law  of  nations,  there  has  resulted  the  rule  that  no  court  can 
have  prize  jurisdiction  unless  it  be  expressly  made  a  prize 
tribunal  by  the  authority  of  the  State  to  which  it  belongs. 
But,  the  organization  of  the  court,  and  the  manner  of  exer- 
cising this  jurisdiction,  must  depend  upon  the  constitution 
and  local  laws  of  each  state,  and  are  different  in  different 
countries.  {Kent^  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  p.  108;  TFAeaton, 
Elem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  13 ;  Jectcer  ei  oL  v.  Mont- 
gomery, 13  Howard  Rep.,  p.  616 ;  PhilUmorey  on  Int.  LaWy 
vol.  3,  §§  437,  et  seq.;  Lindo  v.  Rodney^  Doug.  Rep.,  pp.  61S- 
616 ;  HautefeuiUcy  JDes  Nations  NeutreSy  tit.  2,  ch.  2,  sec.  2 ; 
DalloZy  Repertoire^  verb.  Prises  MaritimeSy  sec.  6 ;  Pistoye  ei 
Duverdyy  Des  PriseSy  tit  8;  Mphinsione  v.  Bedreechimd, 
Knapp  Rep.,  pp.  360,  361.) 

§  7.  The  English  court  of  admiralty  is  divided  into  two 
distinct  tribunals,  one  of  which  is  called  the  instance  cottrtf 
and  the  other  the  prize  court ;  the  former  having  generally 
all  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty,  except  in  prize  cases, 
and  the  latter,  acting  under  a  special  commission,  distinct 
from  the  usual  commission  given  to  judges  of  the  admiralty, 
to  enable  the  judge,  in  time  of  war,  to  assume  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  prizes.  "  The  manner  of  proceeding,"  says  Lord 
Mansfield,  "  is  totally  different.  The  whole  system  of  liti- 
gation and  jurisprudence  in  the  prize  court  is  peculiar  to 
itself;  it  is  no  more  like  the  court  of  admiralty  than  it  is  to 
any  other  court  in  "Westminster  Hall."  "The  courts  of 
"Westminster  Hall  never  have  attempted  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  question,  prize  or  no  prize  ;  not  fix)m  the  locality 
of  being  done  at  sea,  as  I  have  said,  but  from  their  incom- 
petence to  embrace  the  whole  of  the  subject"  {Kenty  Cbm. 
on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  353,  354 ;  Broimty  Civil  and  Adm. 
Lawy  chs.  4,  5 ;  Lindo  v.  Rodney y  Doug.  Rep.,  pp.  618,  616 ; 
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Ex  parte  Lyrwh^  1  Maddock  Rep.,  p.  15;  PhUUmore^  on  Int. 
Law,  vol.  8,  §  489.) 

§  8.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  extends  the  judi- 
cial power,  "  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdic- 
tion." Under  the  general  head  of  admiralty  jurisdiction,  are 
included  all  captures  and  questions  of  prize,  arising  jure  belUy 
as  well  as  acts,  torts  and  inquiries  strictly  of  civil  cognizance, 
independent  of  belligerent  operations  and  contracts,  claims 
and  services,  purely  maritime,  and  rights  and  duties  apper- 
taining to  commerce  and  navigation.  Prize  jurisdiction, 
therefore,  as  a  branch  of  admiralty,  belongs  to  the  federal 
courts.  "It  is  obvious  upon  the  slightest  consideration," 
says  Story,  "  that  cognizance  of  all  questions  of  prize,  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  ought  to  belong 
"exclusively  to  the  national  courts.  How,  otherwise,  can  the 
legality  of  the  captures  be  satisfactorily  ascertained,  or  deli- 
berately vindicated  ?  It  seems  not  only  a  natural,  but  a 
necessary  appendage  to  the  power  of  war,  and  negociation 
with  foreign  nations.  It  would  otherwise  follow,  that  the 
peace  of  the  whole  nation  might  be  put  at  hazard  at  any 
time,  by  the  misconduct  of  one  of  its  members."  The  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States,  as  courts  of  admiraltj/y  are 
prize  courts  as  well  as  instance  courts.  Their  prize  jurisdic- 
tion, however,  was  originally  much  questioned,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  not  an  ordinary  inherent  branch  of  admiralty 
jurisdiction,  but  an  extraordinary  power,  requiring,  as  in 
England,  a  special  commission  on  the  breaking  out  of  war, 
to  call  it  into  action.  This  question  in  1794,  came  up  directly 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  it  was  decided 
by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges,  "that  every  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  possesses  all  the  powers  of  a  court 
of  admiralty,  whether  considered  as  an  instance  or  a  prize 
court."  This  decision  was  reaffirmed  in  other  cases,  and  the 
jurisdiction  claimed,  was  expressly  sanctioned  by  the  prize 
act  of  June  26th,  1812.  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  are  therefore  prize  courts  of  admiraUy,  possessing  all 
the  powers  incident  to  their  character  as  such  under  the  law 
of  nations.  {Conkling,  Treatise,  etc.,  p.  135;  Glass,  etal.y. 
The  Sloop  Betsey,  et  al,  8  Dallas.  Rep.,  p.  6 ;  Kent.  Com.  on  Am. 
Law,  vol.  1,  p.  865;  Story,  On  the  ConstUiUiony  b.  2,  ch.  88, 
§866.) 
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§  9.  It  1^^  ako  be«n  dedded  }>j  tisie  Bt^prraoe  poatt^  that 
neither  the  President  of  the  United  States,  nor  any  officer 
acting  nnder  his  authority,  can  give  prize  jarisdiction  to 
courts  not  deriving  their  authority  from  the  constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States.  The  alcalde  of  Monterey,  a  port 
of  Mexico,  in  the  possession  and  military  occupation  of  the 
United  States,  as  conquered  territory,  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  California  a^  a  judge  of  admiralty  with  prize 
jurisdiction,  and  the  appointment  was  ratified  by  the  presi- 
dent, on  the  ground  that  prize  crews  could  not  be  spared  from 
the  squadron  to  bring  captured  vessels  into  a  port  of  the 
United  States.  The  supreme  court  held  that  such  a  court 
could  not  decide  upon  the  rights  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
individuals,  in  prize  cases,  nor  administer  the  laws  of  nations; 
that  its  sentence  of  condemnation  was  a  mere  nullity,  and 
could  have  no  effect  upon  the  rights  of  any  party.  (Wheor 
toriy  EUm.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  13,  note  a;  Jecker,  etaL  v- 
Montgomm/y  13  Howard  Rep.,  p.  498.) 

§  10.  Having  shown  that  the  prize  court  of  the  captor's 
country  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  question  of  prise  or 
no  prize,  and  that  no  mere  municipal  court  can  exercise  such 
Jurisdiction,  upleas  it  is  especially  conferred  by  the  constita- 
tion  or  local  laws  of  the  state  to  which  it  belongs ;  we  now 
come  to  the  inquiry  where  such  court  may  sit  or  exercise  its 
authority.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  prize  court  of  an 
ally  cannot  condemn ;  but  may  not  the  prize  court  of  the  cap- 
tor sit  in  the  territory  of  an  ally?  The  objections  made  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  an  ally's  court,  do  not  apply  to  a  court 
belonging  to  the  country  of  the  captor  sitting  in  an  ally's 
territory.  Hence,  Chancellor  Kent  says,  that  such  court,  so 
sitting,  may  lawfully  condemn.  It  has  also  been  held  by 
the  English  courts,  that  a  prize  carried  into  a  state  in  allianoe 
with  the  captors,  and  ^t  war  with  the  country  to  which  the 
capture4  ves£[el  belongs,  may  be  legally  condemned  there  by 
a  consul  belonging  to  the  nation  of  the  captors,  or  in  to  the 
country  of  the  captors.  It  was  at  one  time  suiq[)osed,  that  the 
authority  of  the  Flad  OyeUy  was  against  the  legality  of  such  a 
condemnation,  but  Sir  William  Scott,  subsequently  pointed 
put  and  explained  the  distinction.  {A(>boiy  On  Shg^prng, 
Amer.  Ed.  1846,  p.  83;  PhiUimarey  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  3,  §§  865, 


<^  fleq. ;  Wheaian,  JElem,  InL  Law^  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  18 ;  Kefniy 
Om^  (m  Am.  Lawj  vol.  6,  p,  108 ;  The  Flad  Oym,  1  Bob. 
Rep.,  p.  186;  The  Christopher,  2  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  209;  Tht  Mar- 
fjfumyj  2  Rob.  Bep.,  p^  210,  note ;  The  Adelaide,  2  Rob.  Rep*, 
p.  210,  note;  The  JBeieey  Kruger,  2 Bob.  Rep.,  p.  210,  note; 
Oddy  V.  BoviU,  2  East  Sep.,  p.  478 ;  Wheelwright  v.  Depeyster, 
1  Johns.  Rep.,  p.  471 ;  ffautefeuUk,  Dea  Nations  Neutres,  tit,  12, 
oh.  2 ;  IHstoye  ei  DuverdV'  JDes  Prises  tit.  8 ;  DaUoz,  Refpertoirey 
verb.  Prises  MariUmes,  se^.  6.) 

§  11.  But  a  prize  court  of  the  captors  cannot  sit  in  a  neu- 
tral territory,  not  can  itfi  authority  be  delegated  to  any  tribu- 
nal sitting  in  neutral  territory.  The  reason  of  this  rule  is 
obvious.  [Neutral  ports  are  not  intended  to  be  auxilliary  to 
the  '0]perations  of  the  belligerentfi,  and  it  is  not  only  impro- 
per but  dangerous  to  make  them  the  theatre  of  hostile  pro- 
ceedings. A  sentence  of  condemnation  by  a  belligerent 
priae  court  in  a  neutral  port  is,  therefore,  considered  insuf- 
ficient to  transfer  the  ownership  of  vessels  or  goods  captured 
in  war,  and  carried  into  such  port  for  adjudication.  This 
question  was  first  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  in  1794,  and  in  1799  it  was  reexamined  and  discussed 
at  much  length  by  Sir  William  Scott,  who  decided  that  an 
enemy's  prize  court  in  neutral  territory,  could  not  lawftilly 
condemn.  {Kent,  Oom.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  108 ;  Glass  et 
at,  V.  The  Sloop  Betsey,  etal,  8  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  6;  The  FUxd 
Oyen,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  186;  The  Henrick  and  Maria,  4  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  45;  Wheaton,  EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §18; 
HautrfeuUUy  Des  Nations  Neufres,  tit.  12,  ch.  2.) 

§  12.  The  objections  made  to  the  establishment  of  a  prize 
court  in  neutral  territory  would  not  apply  to  conquered  terri- 
tory in  the  possession  and  military  occupation  of  the  captors. 
Such  territory  is  de  facto  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  con- 
queror, and  a  condemnation  regularly  made  by  a  prize  court 
legally  established  in  such  conquered  territory  would  not  be 
set  aside  for  that  reason  alone.  The  legality  of  the  court  may, 
however,  be  a  question  of  some  difficulty,  and  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  constitution  and  local  laws  of  the  captor's  coun- 
try. It  will,  hereafter,  be  shown  that,  in  this  respect,  the 
laws  of  different  countries  are  very  different ;  that  the  laws 
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of  Great  Britain  instantly  extend  over  conquered  territory ; 
but,  that  territory  in  the  military  occupation  of  the  United 
States  is  not  a  part  of  the  federal  union ;  that  when  the  con- 
quest is  confirmed,  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory  become 
entitled  to  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  guaranteed 
by  the  constitution,  but  that  the  action  of  congress  is  requi- 
site to  extend  the  general  laws  of  the  United  States  over  ter- 
ritory, even  after  cession  or  confirmation  of  conquest.  It  has 
already  been  shown  that  neither  the  executive  nor  military 
authorities  of  the  United  States  have  power  to  establish  prize 
courts  in  conquered  territory  to  administer  the  law  of  nations. 
But,  it  is  different  with  Great  Britain ;  for,  as  the  limits  of 
the  empire  are  extended,  ipso  fdctOy  by  the  conquest,  and  as 
the  conquered  territory  becomes  instantly  a  dominion  of  the 
crown,  the  king,  who  issues  prize  commissions  of  his  ovsrn 
authority,  may  erect  courts  there  for  the  exercise  of  such 
jurisdiction.  In  speaking  of  the  island  of  Heligoland,  which 
had  been  taken  possession  of  by  British  forces,  but  had  not 
been  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  Sir 
"William  Scott  remarked:  "It  might  have  erected  a  court 
there,  for  the  exercise  of  admiralty  jurisdiction;  and,  if  it  did 
not,  I  presume  it  refrained  from  so  doing  because  it  was  not 
thought  that  the  public  convenience  required  it.  The  enemy 
certainly  had  no  right  to  say  that  a  court  of  that  Idnd  should 
not  be  there  erected.  {Jecker^  et  al.  v.  Montgamen/y  18  How- 
ard Rep.,  p.  615 ;  Cross^  et  al.  v.  Harrison^  16  Howard  Rep., 
p.  165;  The  FlotinoLy  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  452.) 

§  13.  The  ordinary  prize  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty 
extends  to  all  captures  in  war  made  on  the  high  seas ;  to 
captures  made  in  foreign  ports  and  harbors;  to  captures 
made  on  land  by  naval  forces ;  to  surrenders  made  to  naval 
forces  alone,  or  acting  conjointly  with  land  forces ;  to  captures 
made  in  rivers,  creeks,  ports  and  harbors  of  the  captor's  own 
country  in  time  of  war,  and  to  seizures,  reprisals  and  embar- 
goes, in  anticipation  of  war.  It  also  extends  to  all  ransom 
bills  upon  captures ;  to  money  received  as  a  ransom,  or  com- 
mutation on  a  capitulation  to  naval  forces,  alone  or  jointly 
with  land  forces;  in  fine,  to  all  uses  of  maritime  capture 
arising  jure  bdliy  and  to  all  matters  incidental  thereto.  Prize 
courts  also  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  an  enlarged  dis- 
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cretion,  as  to  allowance  of  freight,  damages,  expenses  and 
costs,  and  as  to  all  torts,  personal  injuries,  ill-treatments,  and 
abuse  of  power,  connected  with  maritime  captures  dejurebelli^ 
and  they  frequently  award  large  and  liberal  damages  in  such 
cases.  This  rule  rests  upon  the  ground  that  where  ihe  prize 
court  has  the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  original 
matter,  it  ought  also  to  have  such  jurisdiction  of  all  its  con- 
sequences, and  of  every  thing  necessarily  incidental  thereto. 
It  is,  therefore,  held  in  England  that  the  courts  of  common 
law  can  have  no  jurisdiction  at  all  of  such  incidental  ques- 
tions, and  this  doctrine  has  been  re-affirmed  by  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  so  far  as  questions  have  been 
decided  by  the  federal  courts  of  the  United  States,  they  have 
claimed  and  exercised  a  jurisdiction  equally  as  ample  and 
extensive  as  the  prize  courts  of  Great  Britain.  All  cases  of 
recapture  are  held  to  be  cases  of  prize,  and  are  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with  as  such.  It  is  understood  in  England  that  the 
admiralty,  merely  by  its  own  inherent  powers,  never  exercise 
jurisdiction  of  captures,  or  seizures  as  prize,  made  on  shore 
without  the  cooperation  of  naval  forces.  Such  were  the 
views  of  Lord  Mansfield,  and  his  opinion  on  this  point  was 
adopted  by  Sir  "William  Scott.  As  before  remarked,  we 
know  of  no  decision  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  bear- 
ing directly  upon  the  question ;  in  the  case  of  The  Emulous, 
although  the  court  gave  no  opinion  as  to  the  right  of  the 
admiralty  to  take  cognizance  of  mere  captures  made  on  the 
land,  exclusively  by  land  forces,  yet  it  was  declared  to  be 
very  clear,  that  its  jurisdiction  was  not  confined  to  captures 
at  sea.  But  prize  courts  do  not,  in  general,  take  jurisdiction 
of  questions  of  mere  booU/.  If,  however,  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
prize  court  has  once  attached,  that  is,  if  the  capture  be  such 
as  to  bring  it  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty,  the 
process  of  the  prize  court  will  follow  the  goods  on  shore,  and 
its  jurisdiction  still  continues,  not  only  over  the  capture,  but 
also  over  all  questions  incident  to  it.  So,  also,  if  the  prize 
should  be  unwarrantably  carried  into  a  foreign  port  and 
there  given  up  by  the  captors  on  security.  In  this  respect 
the  prize  court  holds  a  firmer  jurisdiction  than  the  instance 
court;  for,  in  cases  of  wreck  and  derelict,  if  the  goods  are 
once  on  shore  or  landed,  the  cognisance  of  the  common  law 
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attacbes*  (jE^  Com.  on  Am*  Law,  voL  1,  p.  85,.  §  858 ;  Th^ 
Peacock,  4  Rob.  Kep.,  p.  185 ;  The  Tu>o  Friends,  1  Eob,  Eep.^ 
pp^  237, 238 ;  The  Ermlms,  1  GaUis.  Rep.,  p.  668 ;  PMUmore^ 
On  JhL  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  126,  etseq.;  Eiphmstoney.  Bedreechtmd^ 
Knapp  Rep.,  p.  316.) 

§  14.  The  next  qnestion  for  cdnsideratioTi,  is  the  locality  rf 
the  captured  property.  If  it  be  carried  into  a  port  of  the 
captor's  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  the  jnriB- 
diction  of  the  prize  court  of  the  same  country.  But  what 
particular  tribunal  of  that  country  shall  exercise  the  prize 
jurisdiction  of  a  particular  case,  will  depend,  of  course,  upon 
the  local  laws  under  which  such  tribunals  are  organized,  and 
their  respective  jurisdictions  are  assigned  and  limited.  This 
is  entirely  a  question  of  local  law.  So,  also,  if  the  captured 
property  is  carried  into  a  port  of  the  captor's  co-belligerent, 
it  may  be  adjudicated  by  a  properly  constituted  prize  tribu- 
nal of  the  captor's  country ;  for,  although  the  government  of 
an  ally  cannot  itself  condemn,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it 
from  permitting  the  exercise  of  that  final  act  of  hostility  on 
the  part  of  its  co-belligerent,  the  condemnation  of  property 
captured  in  a  common  war.  "  There  is  a  common  interest," 
says  Wheaton,  "between  the  two  governments,  and  both  may 
be  presumed  to  authorize  any  measures  conducing  to  give 
effect  to  their  arms,  and  to  consider  each  other's  ports  as 
mutually  subservient.  Such  an  adjudication  is,  thereforey 
sufficient  in  regard  to  property  taken  in  the  course  of  the 
operations  of  a  common  war."  It  was  at  one  time  supposed 
that  a  prize  court,  though  sitting  in  the  country  of  its  own 
sovereign,  or  of  his  ally,  had  no  jurisdiction  over  prizes  lying 
in  a  neutral  port.  Sir  William  Scott  admitted  that,  on  prin- 
ciple, the  exercise  of  such  jurisdiction  was  irregular,  as  the 
court  wanted  that  possession  which  was  deemed  essential  in 
a  proceeding  m  rem;  but  he  considered  that  the  English 
admiralty  had  gone  too  far  in  its  practice,  to  be  recalled  to 
the  original  principle.  Sir  William  Grant,  in  delivering  the 
judgment  of  the  court  of  appeals,  in  the  same  case,  expressed 
the  same  opinion,  and  the  English  rule  is  now  considered  as 
definitively  settled.  The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States 
has  followed  the  English  rule,  and  has  held  valid  the  con- 
demnations, by  a  belligerent  court,  of  prizes  carried  into  a 
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neutral  port  and  remaining  there,  the  practice  being  justi- 
fiable on  the  ground  of  convenience  to  belligerents,  as  well  as 
neutrals ;  and  though  the  prize  was,  in  fact,  within  neutral 
territory,  it  was  still  to  be  deemed  under  the  control,  or  sub 
potestate^  of  the  captor,  whose  possession  is  considered  as  that 
of  his  sovereign.  It  may,  also,  be  remarked,  that  the  rule 
thus  established  by  the  highest  courts  of  England  and  the 
United  States,  is  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland.  But  several  French  publicists  deny  its  legality. 
For  the  same  reason  that  a  prize  court  of  the  captor  may 
condemn  captured  property  while  in  a  neutral  port,  it  may 
condemn  such  property  situate  in  any  foreign  port,  which  is 
in  the  military  possession  of  the  captor.  "  As  a  general  rule," 
says  Chief  Justice  Taney,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
supreme  court,  "  it  is  the  duty  of  the  captor  to  bring  it  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  prize  court  of  the  nation  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  to  institute  proceedings  to  have  it  condemned. 
This  is  required  by  the  act  of  congress,  in  cases  of  capture  by 
ships  of  war  of  the  United  States ;  and  this  act  merely  enforces 
the  performance  of  a  duty  imposed  upon  the  captor  by  the 
law  of  nations,  which,  in  all  civilized  countries,  secures  to 
the  captured  a  trial  in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
before  he  can  be  finally  deprived  of  his  property.  But  there 
are  cases  where,  from  existing  circumstances,  the  captor  may 
be  excused  from  the  performance  of  this  duty,  and  may  sell, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of,  the  property,  before  condemnation. 
And  where  the  commander  of  a  national  ship  cannot,  with- 
out weakening  inconveniently  the  force  under  his  command, 
spare  a  sufficient  prize  crew  to  man  the  captured  vessel,  or 
where  the  orders  of  his  government  prohibit  him  from  doing 
so,  he  may  lawfully  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  captured 
property  in  a  foreign  country,  and  may  afterwards  proceed  to 
adjudication  in  a  court  of  the  United  States."  [Bynkershoeky 
Quaest  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  5 ;  Wheaton,  Hht.  Law  ofNationSf 
p.  321 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Nations,  p.  882 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am. 
Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  103,  358 ;  Wheaton,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch. 
2,  §  13 ;  Jecker,  et  al,  v.  Montgomery,  18  Howard  Rep.,  p.  516 ; 
The  Peacock,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  185 ;  Hudson  v.  Guestier,  4  Cranch. 
Rep.,  p.  298 ;  Williams,  et  al,  v.  Armoyd,  7  Cranch.  Rep.,  p. 
623 ;  The  Arabella  and  Madeira,  2  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  368;  The 
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NiHric  'Md  MiMi.'B  TLob.  K*ip.,  p.  liSB,  VoU;  The  Iktem.'B 
Rdb.  Rep.,  i>.  198  •;  La  Darke  Oedle,  6  EkDb.  Rep.,  p.SST; 
EHUtefeiaie,  Des  Natibns  Nemta,  tit.  l4,  «(*.  2 ;  jLzurii,  DwC 
'Mammey  tom'e  2,  cli.  4,  "art.  3,  §  8 ;  GkSMtdj  De  I>ovtt%  *pt.  1, 
*c.'$,  §8;  Jferai^,  Drtrf<  Oomm&eial,  Kv.  2,  tit.  1,  oh. «;  «»^ 
Icg/e  e<  tHcberdyy  B^  !PH^€3y  tit.  8;  IMloSy  BepeHoire,  veir6. 
Pris^  WtHtimes^;  Ph&lhri^e,  On  jfti.  Law,  v6l.  8,  J§§861,«76.) 

§  15.  The  sentence  of  a  competent  prize  court  of  the  captor*8 
country,  is  conclusive  upon  the  question  of  property  in  the 
captured  thing ;  it  forecloses  all  controversy  respecting  the 
validity  of  the  capture,  as  between  the  claimants  and  the 
captors  of  those  claiming  under  them,  and  terminates  all 
ordinary  judicial  inquiry  upon  the  subject  matter.  The 
captors  cannot  be  held  responsible  in  the  court  oi  any  other 
country,  nor  can  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  the  captured 
property  be  made  a  matter  of  judicial  investigation  when 
once  decided  by  a  competent  prize  court.  A  conti^iy  rule, 
allowirig  the  prize  courts  of  one  country  to  review  and  reverse 
the  decisions  of  the  prize  courts  of  another  country,  would 
lead  to  gr^at  irregularities  and  endless  disputes  and  litigation. 
The  competency  of  the  court  and  its  jurisdiction  may,  how- 
ever, as  will  be  sh6wn  hereafter,  be  made  the  subject  of  judi- 
cial inquiry.  {JDalloZy  Bepertoirey  verb.  Prises  Mariiimes,  sec.  7 ; 
WheatoTij  II km.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §16;  Buiherforih,  Insti- 
tutes, b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  19;  PhiUimore,  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§368,  869; 
The  Cosmopoliie,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  384 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Interna-' 
cional,  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  4.) 

§  16.  '^  Where  the  responsibility  of  the  captor  ceases,"  sajB 
Mr.  Wheaton,  ^^  that  of  the  state  begins.  It  is  responsible  to 
'  other  states  fbr  the  ^kCts  of  the  captors  under  its  commission, 
tibie  moment  these*  acts  are  confirmed  by  the  definitive  sen- 
tence of  the  tribunals  which  it  has  appointed  to  determine 
the  validity  of  captures  in  war.'*  The  sentence  of  the  judge 
is  conclusive' against  the  subjects  of  the  state,  but  it  cannot 
have  the  same  controlling  efficiency  toward  the  subjects  of  a 
foreign  state.  It  prevents  any  further  judicial  inquiry  into 
the  subject  matter,  but  it  does  not  prevent  the  foreign  state 
from  demanding  indemnity  for  the  property  of  its  subjects 
which  may  have  been  unlawfully  condemned  by  the  prize 
court  of  another  nation.     ^'  The  institution  of  these  tribunals. 


001  f»  firom  ^icemptiDg,  ox  ^^mg  inten^ei  tcr  oicwipt,  tbQ 
soYoreigiB  of  tho  betUg^eut  Mtions  fipom  responnbiUty  for 
tha  nets  of  his  aoiiDoiusaioaied  cmi^enp^  i»  d^fagned  to  aaeertoin 
and  fijf  thftt  respoosibilUy.  Those  cjccmars  are  mE^omiblo 
only  to  tha  floyfireiguft  whoes  conumBttona  the}^  bean.  So 
long  aa  aaizaree  are  segolarly  laade  upon  apparfioi;  grounds 
of  jort  soqiioiaii,  and  followed  by  p)x>inpt  a^^adioiution  in 
tha  naual  moda,  and  nntil  the  a^ta  of  tha  captocs  ara  con* 
fimuad  by  the  eoveraign  in  tha  aantenoas  of  the  tribunais 
appointed  by  him  to  a^udicate  in  matters  of  prize,  the  neu- 
tral has  no  ground  of  complaint,  ^d  what  he  sui^qib  is  the 
lAeFitable  result  of  the  belligerent  right  of  capture.  But  the 
moment  of  the  daciaion  of  the  tdbunal  of  the  last  resort  haa 
been  pronounced,  (supposing  it  not  to  be  warranted  b^y  the 
facts  of  tha  case,  and  by  the  law  of  natioxia  applied  to  thoae 
facts,)  and  justioe  has  been  thus  finally  denied,  the  capture 
and  the  .condemnation  become  the  acta  of  the  atate,  for  which 
the  Bovemgn  is  responsible  to  the  gpyemment  of  the  claim- 
ant" itf  ot  only  may  a  state  demand  indemnity  for  the  pro- 
perty of  its  citi^ns  unlawfully  condemned  by  a  foreign  pii?e 
court,  but,  if  refused,  it  niay  rasoil;  to  reprisials  or  evei^  to 
war.  The  right  of  redress  in  this  case  rest^  upon  tha  same 
grounda  as  |bha  right  of  redress  for  injuries  received,  and  a 
4enial  of  justice  persisted  in.  This  principle  is  supported 
by  the  authority  of  publicists,  and  by  historical  etamidas. 
If  justice  is  not  done  to  the  other  claim^ants  by  the  prize 
courts  of  the  captors,  says  JLutherforth,  ^^  they  may  apply  to 
their  own  state  f«?r  a  remedy;  which  may,  consistently  lyith 
the  law  of  nations,  give  them  a  remedy,  either  by  solemn 
war  or  reprisals.  In  order  to  determine  whep  their  right  to 
a,pply  to  their  own  state  begins,  we  njiust  inq.uire  when  the 
e?cclusive  right  of  the  other  state  to  judge  in  this  controversy 
ends.  As  this  exclusive  right  is  nothing  else  but  the  right 
of  the  state,  to  which  the  captor  belongs,  to  examine  into  the 
conduct  of  its  members  before  it  becomes  answerable  for 
what  they  have  done,  such  exclusive  right  cannot  ^nd  until 
their  conduct  has  been  thoi^oughly  examined.  Natural 
equity  will  not  allow  thfit  the  state  should  be  answerable  for 
their  acts,  until  those  acts  are  examined  by  all  the  ways 
which  the  state  has  appointed  for  this  purpose.     Since, 
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therefore,  it  is  usual  in  maritime  countries  to  establish  not 
only  inferior  courts  of  marine,  but  likewise  superior  courts 
of  review,  to  which  the  parties  may  appeal,  if  they  think 
themselves  aggrieved  by  the  inferior  courts;  the  subjects  of 
a  neutral  state  can  have  no  right  to  apply  to  their  own  state 
for  a  remedy  against  an  erroneous  sentence  of  an  inferior 
court,  till  they  have  appealed  to  the  superior  court,  or  to  the 
several  superior  courts,  if  there  are  more  courts  of  this  sort 
than  one,  and  till  the  sentence  has  been  confirmed  in  all  of 
them.  For  these  courts  are  so  many  means  appointed  by 
the  state,  to  which  the  captors  belong,  to  examine  into  their 
conduct ;  and,  till  their  conduct  has  been  examined  by  all 
these  means,  the  state's  exclusive  right  of  judging  continues. 
After  the  sentence  of  the  inferior  courts  has  been  thus  con- 
firmed, the  foreign  claimants  may  apply  to  their  own  state 
for  a  remedy,  if  they  think  themselves  aggrieved ;  but,  the 
law  of  nations  will  not  entitle  them  to  a  remedy,  unless 
they  have  been  actually  aggrieved.  When  the  matter  has 
been  carried  thus  far,  the  two  states  become  the  parties  to 
the  controversy."  (Manningy  Law  of  Nations,  p.  888;  Whea^ 
toTiy  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  16;  Rutherforthy  ^bisiUuiea^ 
b.  2,  ch.  9,  §  19 ;  Grotius,  De  Jut.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  8,  cap.  2, 
§  6;  Bynkershocky  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  24;  VcUtd^ 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  18,  §  860;  BeUoy  Derecho  Inter- 
national,  pt.  2,  cap.  6,  §  4 ;  DaUoz,  Repertoire,  verb.  Prises 
Mariiimes,  sec.  6.) 

§  17.  In  1753  the  King  of  Prussia  undertook  to  set  up 
within  his  own  dominions  a  commission  to  re-examine  the 
sentences  pronounced  against  his  subjects  in  the  British  prize 
courts;  this  was  deemed  an  innovation  upon  the  settled 
usage  of  nations.  But,  although  the  British  government 
asserted  the  proceedings  of  their  prize  tribunals  to  be  the 
only  legitimate  mode  of  determining  the  validity  of  captures 
made  in  war,  it  did  not  consider  these  proceedings  as  exclu- 
ding the  demand  of  Prussia  for  redress  upon  the  government 
itself.  The  king  even  resorted  to  reprisals,  by  stopping  the 
interest  upon  a  loan  due  to  British  subjects,  and  secured  by 
hypothecation  upon  the  revenues  of  Silecia,  until  he  actually 
obtained  from  the  British  government  an  indemnity  for  the 
Prussian  vessels  unjustly  captured  and  condenmed.   So,  also 
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under  the  treaty  of  1794,  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  a  mixed  commission  was  appointed  to  deter- 
mine the  claim  of  American  citizens,  arising  from  the  cap- 
ture of  their  property  by  British  cruisers  during  the  existing 
war  with  France,  and  a  full  and  satisfactory  indemnity  was 
awarded,  in  many  cases  where  there  had  been  a  final  con- 
demnation by  courts  of  prize.  Again,  in  the  negociation 
between  the  Danish  and  American  governments  respecting 
the  captures  of  American  vessels  by  the  cruisers  of  Denmark 
during  the  war  between  that  power  and  England,  it  was 
admitted  that,  although  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunals  of 
the  capturing  nation  was  exclusive  and  complete,  and  had 
the  eftect  of  closing  forever  all  private  controversy  between 
the  captors  and  the  captured,  still,  the  American  government 
might  demand  indemnity  for  unlawful  condemnations.  "  The 
demand  which  the  United  States  made  upon  the  Danish 
government  was  not  for  a  judicial  reversal  of  the  sentences 
pronounced  by  its  tribunals,  but  for  the  indemnity  to  which 
the  American  citizens  were  entitled,  in  consequence  of  the 
denial  of  justice  by  the  tribunal  in  the  last  resort,  and  of  the 
responsibility  thus  incurred  by  the  Danish  government  for 
the  acts  of  its  cruisers  and  tribunal.  The  Danish  govern- 
ment was,  of  course,  free  to  adopt  any  measures  it  might 
think  proper  to  satisfy  itself  of  the  injustice  of  those  sen- 
tences, one  of  the  most  natural  of  which  would  be  a  reex- 
amination and  discussion  of  the  cases  complained  of,  con- 
ducted by  an  impartial  tribunal,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
two  governments,  not  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  the  ques- 
tion of  title  to  the  specific  property  which  had  been  irrevo- 
cably condemned,  or  of  reviving  the  controversy  between 
the  individual  captors  and  claimants,  which  had  been  forever 
terminated,  but  for  the  purpose  of  determining  between  gov- 
emment  and  government  whether  injustice  had  been  done 
by  the  tribunals  of  one  power  against  the  citizens  of  the 
other,  and  of  determining  what  indemnity  ought  to  be 
granted  to  the  latter.*'  There  are  many  other  instances 
where  arrangements  of  this  kind  have  been  made  between 
states,  fpr  determining  and  settling  claims  which  arise  from 
the  unjust  condemnation  of  prize  tribunals.  ( Wheaion^  Mem. 
Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  16 ;  Butherforthy  InsiUvieSy  b.  2,  ch.  9, 
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919;  Gr&HiU,  dkJur.  BeLae  Fac^  lib.  1,  <W{^.  24;  V^OM, 
DroUdes  Gaia.,  Hv.  2,  ch.  7,  §  84;  ch.  18,  §  860;  WhmhH, 
SSst  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  206~21T ;  Martens,  Naw»m 
SeeueUy  tome  8,  p.  360 ;  Qmg.  Doe.y  H.  IL  Ex..  Doe.  18S1t^ 
ISo.  249,  pp.  24-80 ;  Mnrnng^  Law  of  NalHom^  p»  888.) 

§  18.  We  have  already  stated  the  general  principle  tiiat 
the  sentence  of  a  prize  court,  of  competent  jmisdictiott,  m 
rerriy  is  conclusive  upon  the  title  to  the  property  condemned. 
It  may  he  added,  that  the  general  presumption  is,  that  the 
jurisdiction  exercised  by  a  foreign  tribunal,  is  lawful.  But 
that  presumption  may  be  overturned  by  competent  evidence. 
Where  a  claim  is  set  up  under  a  sentence  of  condemnstion  of 
a  foreign  court,  every  court  has  a  right  to  examine  into  the 
jurisdiction  of  such  foreign  court,  so  &r,  at  least,  as  t^  fisoep- 
tain  its  competency,  in  international  law,  to  pronomice  the 
adjudication.  Whenever  the  jurisdiction  cannot,  oon^lat- 
eutly  with  the  law  of  nations,  be  exercised,  the  sentence  wili 
be  disregarded.  If,  therefore,  a  vessel  be  condemned  ander 
circumstances  which  show  that  the  couft  could,  under  tlie 
rules  of  international  law,  have  no  jurisdiction,  such  ee&teoee 
will  be  regarded  as  a  nullity.  For  instance,  a  condmnnalaon 
of  a  prize,  by  the  consul  of  the  belligerent,  in  a  necrtral 
country,  is  deemed  invalid,  because  such  a  jurisdiction  can- 
noft  be  exercised  consistently  with  the  law  of  natione.  More- 
over, the  jurisdiction  may  be  inquired  into,  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  subject  matter,  but  also  with  respect  to  the 
authority  from  which  it  has  emanated ;  and  if  the  juriedie- 
tion  be  unauthorized  from  either  cause,  it  is  a  decisive  objec- 
tion to  the  sentence.  {Phillips^  On  InsuraneCy  vol.  2,  pp.  680. 
et  seq. ;  Abbot,  On  Shipping^  '6th  Am.  ed.,  p.  81,  note ;  Armr 
royd  V.  WOliams,  2  Wash.  Rep.,  p.  608 ;  7  Oxfinch.  Bep.,  p. 
423;  Glass,  ei  alv.  The  Betsey,  8  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  6;  Whed- 
Wright  V.  Depeyster,  1  Johns.  Rep.,  p.  471 ;  Gherrot  v.  JPnU' 
sat,  3  Binn.  Rep.,  p.  220 ;  SruH  v.  Fomsai,  1  Wash.  Bqp.,  p. 
271 ;  Bradstreet  v.  Nep.  Ins.  Co.^  8  Sumner  Rep.,  p.  600; 
Francis  v.  Ocean  Ins.  Co.,  6  Cowen  R^.,  p.  404 ;  Cucutter  ▼. 
Lou.  Ins.  Co.,  5  Martin  N.  B.,  p.  464 ;  Oeean  Ins.  Oo.  v.  ^ramr 
cis,  2  Wend.  Rep.,  p.  66;  Eeffter,  BroU  Intematumdly  §  172.) 

§  19.  We  have  already  pointed  out  the  distinction  between 
prize  courts  and  municipal  tribunals,  with  respect  to  their 
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'^liStiltMii!)^  And  c^h&iiMftet.  Th%'8flin:6  diBtimtinKi  oxiits  wHk 
)^£fpe6t  to  fbe  laws  which  they  admniister:.  Pme  comlts  aire 
ill  lib  ^Ity  bound  to  iiegard  local  iMttnianees  and  manioipiil 
tegnlntkms,  tmless  i^y  are  itttnotioiied  by  the  law  of  nadiona. 
Indeed,  if  such  ordiM,tio«B  and  r^gnlatknis  wre  inoontraiirBiir 
tkm  -of  the  edtablished  raled  icf  intenwtroiial  jnriapFiideBee, 
"pAtiQ  43otMB  laiwt  either  violate  dieir  idvty,  or  eoilnrely  tdisre- 
gatd  them.  ThQy  -are  not  tbisdiQg  on  Hxe  pnze  caurts,  evan 
Of  the  eoatitry  by  which  they  'ave  issimL  The  stipnilatioiia  of 
treatiies,  bowever,  arre  obligslory  rapon  the  jiatioaa  which 
have  e)i%erefl into  t^em,  amd  cpriase  coortB  mnst  observe  them 
in  aii^tidieatitfg  between  ^snbjectB'or  eitieensfiof  Ihe  o€aitraot- 
Ingpaities.  !rbeteE»gaageot£ir  iWilliasn  Scott,  :in  idelivier- 
ifig  the  ^dginent^of  the  reouirt  in  the  caseiof  The  MaTiai\A 
peonliatly  just  aisd  ai^propariate.  ^^  In  fonning  my  judgment, 
I  trttBt  it  has  not  escaped  myanxious  Tecollection  for  .one 
tnomedt,  what  it  is  that  the  duty  of  my  station  ^^aUs  fBom 
xne ;  namely,  to  coMider  myself  ae  stationed  Jiere,  not  to 
'deliver  occasional  and  (Shifting  opinions,  to-nrerve  present  pur- 
posesof  particular  national  mteTest, )but to  adminiateor,  with 
indiiference,  that  justice  which  tiie  law  of  nations  holds  out^ 
Without  distinction,  to  independent  states,  some  happening 
to  be  neutral,'and  some  tobe  belligerent.  The  seat  of  judi- 
oial  authority  is,  indeed,  locally  herey  in  the  belligerent  coun- 
tryy  aecording  to  the  known  law  and  practice  of  nations ;  but 
the  law  itself  has. no  docaliiy.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  person 
who  aits  here,  to  determine  this  question  exactly  as  he  would 
determine  the  same  question,  if  sitting  at  Stockholm;  to 
aaaert  no  pretensions  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  which  he 
would  not  allow  to  Sweden  in  the  same  circumstances ;  and 
to  impose  do  duties  on  Sweden,  as  a  neutral  country,  which 
be  would  not  admit  to  belong  to  Great  Britain,  in  the  same 
character.  If,  therefore,  I  mistake  the  law  in  this  mutter,  I 
mistake  that  whioh  I  consider,  and  which  I  mean  should 
'be  coBsidered,  as  univeiaal  law  i;pon  the  question."  In 
speaking  of  the  right  of  a  prize  court  to  adjudicate  upon  mar- 
itime captures,  Rutheribrth  remarks:  "The  right  which  it 
^txeroises,  is  not  civil,  jurisdiction;  and  the  civil  law,  which 
is  peealiar  to  its  vown' territory,  is  not  the  law  by  which  it 
•oi%ht  to  proceed.    Neither  the  place  where  the  controversy 
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arose,  nor  the  parties  who  are  concerned  in  it,  are  subject  to 
this  law.  The  only  law  by  which  this  controversy  can  be 
determined,  is  the  law  of  nature,  applied  to  the  collective 
bodies  of  civil  societies,  that  is,  the  law  of  nations;  unless, 
indeed,  there  have  been  any  particular  treaties  made  between 
the  two  states,  to  which  the  captors  and  the  other  claimants 
belong,  mutually  binding  them  to  depart  from  such  rights  as 
the  law  of  nations  would  otherwise  have  supported.  Where 
such  treaties  have  been  made,  they  are  a  law  to  the  two 
states,  as  far  as  they  extend,  and  to  all  the  members  of  them 
in  their  intercourse  with  one  another.  The  state,  therefore, 
to  which  the  captors  belong,  in  determining  what  might  or 
what  might  not  be  lawfully  taken,  is  to  judge  by  these  par^ 
ticular  treaties,  and  by  the  law  of  nations  taken  together." 
(Mabb/y  Droit  des  Gens^  tome  2,  pp.  860,  861 ;  PhUlimcre^  On 
InU  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  484,  et  seq. ;  Wheaton,  IBsU  Law  of 
Nations,  p.  171 ;  Ikier,  On  Insurance,  vol.  1,  p.  446 ;  WAeaton, 
EUm.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  16 ;  jRtitherforth,  Institutes,  b.  2, 
ch.  6,  §  19;  The  Maria,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  840;  The  SnipCy 
Edw.  Rep.,  p.  881 ;  The  Recovery^  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  848;  Heff- 
ter.  Droit  Iniemational^  §  178.) 

§20.  "No  proceedings,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Story,  "can  be 
more  unlike  than  those  in  the  courts  of  common  law  and  in 
admiralty.  In  prize  coarts,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  alle- 
gations, the  proofs,  and  the  proceedings,  are,  in  general, 
modeled  upon  the  civil  law,  with  such  additions  and  altera- 
tions as  the  practice  of  nations  and  the  rights  of  belligerents 
and  neutrals  unavoidably  impose."  The  parties  in  a  prise 
case  are,  therefore,  not  limited  in  their  recovery,  secundum 
allegaia  et  probata,  as  in  the  case  of  a  declaration  at  common 
law;  but  the  court  having  jurisdiction  over  the  property, 
exerts  its  authority  over  all  the  incidents,  and  will  shape  its 
decree  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  require.  After 
the  first  hearing  of  the  cause,  orders  are  made  for  farther 
proof,  not  only  in  the  court  below,  but  also  in  the  iq>pellate 
court.  Not  only  the  proceedings,  but  also  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence, are,  in  many  respects,  different  from  thoee  of  courts 
of  common  law ;  and  prize  courts  not  only  decide  upon  the 
claims  of  the  captors,  but  also  upon  their  conduct  in  making 
the  capture,  and  subsequently,  and  not  unfreqaently  dedaie 
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a  forfeiture  of  their  rights,  with  vindictive  damages.  "We 
flubjoin  a  digest  of  some  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States  on  proceedings  in  prize  cases,  and 
the  duties  and  liabilities  of  captors.  In  prize  causes,  the 
evidence  to  acquit  or  condemn,  must  come,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  the  papers  and  crew  of  the  captured  ship.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  captors  to  bring  the  ships*  papers  into  the 
registry  of  the  district  court,  verify  them  on  oath,  and  to 
have  the  examinations  of  the  principal  officers  and  seamen 
of  the  captured  ship  taken  on  the  standing  interrogatories, 
and  not  viva  voce.  It  is  exclusively  upon  these  papers  and 
exuninations  that  the  cause  is  to  be  heard  in  the  first  instance. 
If,  from  this  evidence,  the  property  clearly  appears  to  be  hos- 
tile or  neutral,  condemnation  or  restitution  immediately  fol- 
lows. If  the  property  appears  to  be  doubtful,  or  the  case 
suspicious,  further  proof  may  be  granted  according  to  the 
rules  which  govern  the  legal  discretion  of  the  court,  if  the 
claimant  has  not  forfeited  his  right  to  it  by  a  breach  of  good 
faith.  The  supreme  court  hears  the  cause,  in  the  first 
instance,  upon  the  evidence  transmitted  from  the  circuit 
court,  and  decides  upon  that,  whether  it  is  proper  to  allow 
further  proof.  If  the  court  below  has  denied  an  order  for 
further  proof,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  granted,  or  has 
allowed  it,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  denied,  and  the  objec- 
tion was  made  by  the  party,  and  appears  on  the  record,  the 
appellate  court  can  administer  the  proper  relief.  "Where  the 
national  character  does  not  distinctly  appear,  or  where  the 
question  of  proprietary  interest  is  left  in  doubt,  further  proof 
is  usually  ordered.  If  the  parties  have  had  the  benefit  of 
plenary  proof  in  the  court  below,  an  order  for  further  proof 
is  not  allowed  by  the  appellate  court,  except  under  very  spe- 
cial circumstances.  If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
applicant  has  suppressed  important  documentary  evidence, 
or  that  the  parties  have  been  guilty  of  gross  fraud,  or  miscon- 
duct, or  illegality,  further  proof  is  not  allowed.  Further 
proof  by  the  claimant,  inconsistent  with  that  already  in  the 
case,  is  refused.  Where  an  order  for  further  proof  is  made, 
and  a  party  neglects  to  comply  with  it,  courts  of  prize  are  in 
the  habit  of  considering  such  negligence  as  &tal  to  his  claim. 
The  concealment  or  spoliation  of  papers  by  an  enemy-master 
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nfijt^  chi^xDJB^t^  tQ,  whom  HP  J^ud  ia  wpotoUe^  from  fiif- 
tl^er  pcoof.  T^e  Girqaiiuit^JiiiiLce  of  goockbiwigf^mid  on  boMd 
aii«  enemy's  shjip,  ^ses,  in  ^w^ral^  ^  le^  pyesumptioB  that 
iix^j  9irB  enem}['a  propejrfy,,  fi^  t}^e  otui^  fif^obaxidi  of  a  n#0tral 
iptere^  r^ate  on  the  claio^ant..  A^dayit%  to  bei  uaed  w  a 
£iirt)^er  pjxK^f^mi^t  be  tabfea  u^^er  acommia^ioii*  Depoatbas 
tak;exi  on  f ugcth^r  piTpq^  in  on^  pri^  cau^^  oaimot  be  inm^siad 
in1)0.  aooth^r.  li\^re  the  i^da^vita  prodiH^dd  ^A  fuvtb^r  ptoof 
are.  positive,  but  their  credibility  impaked  by  the<  ao^^prodiu)- 
t^pn  of  letters  mentioned!  thei^,  a  second  order  for  furtbar 
pi-oof  will  be  alilp^edf  in.  thei  appellate  court*  {The  jPo9 Mfor- 
TnamSy  2  WheatonRep,^  p.  7,6  -^  The  Pizarro,  2  Wheaton  Rep», 
p.  227;  The  Jmable  Isabella,  6Wheaton  Itep.,.p^l2  The 
^Amdon  Pockety  2  Wheaton,  Rep.,  p.  371  ;=  Sehwmer  Adelme  and 
c^gog,  9  Cuanclv  Rep.,  p.  2^4;  The  Vmusy  $.  Wbeajtoa  Rep^ 
p.  127 ;  The,  Aiaf^mfaj  5  Wheaton  Rep,,  p..  433.;  Th4  Forium^ 
a  Wheaton  Jlpp.,,p.  2^6 ;  The  EupkrolM^  8  Oraaph,  Rep.,  p. 
385;  The  Sxperimentj  i  Wheaton  R^p-,  p.. 84.).. 

§  21.  A  veseet  libelled  ae  prize,  i&  in  the  custody  of'  lawv 
and  under  the  control  of  the  court.  The  prize  court  in 
which  proceedings  were  institutec^  has  power  to  order  a  sale, 
even  after  an  appeal;  and  although  such  sale,  after  an 
appeal,  is  irregular,  this  irregularity  vrill  not  render  the  cap^ 
tors  liable  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  sales,  which  <fid  not 
come  into  their  hands,  but  were  under  the  control  of  the 
court.  A  sale  made  before  condemnation,  by  one  acting 
und^r  the  possession  of  the  captor,  does  not  divert  the  priae 
court  of  ita  jurisdiction  to  d^ide  the  question  of  prise,  and 
the  subsequent  condemnation,  relates  back  to  the  capture, 
afjbtns  ita  legality,  and  establishes  the  title  of  the  purchaser. 
In  the  United  Statea  awaarrant  immediately  goes  to  tiie 
marshal  to.  take  possession  of  the  property,  and  he  isi  bound 
to  keep  it  in  sal^A  et  ^eid  oHsiocUd;  and  if  any  loss  happen  by 
hie  negligence,  he  is  responsible  for  it  to  the  court  Ja 
En^and,  it  formerly  actually  remained  in  tiie  custody  of  the 
cofot,  and'  does  &&  now  in  contemplation  of  law,  although  the 
admiralty^  merely  for'  convenience,  allow  the  captors  to 
TOtain  the  possession  itk  B^land,  but  as  the  agents  of  the 
ooarly  and  not  in  tl|e  rigkti  of  property.    Andtiie  court  still 
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889 ;  The  Merkimer^  Bl^Wai^  R^.,  ^.  188>,  Tfte  JHTctf^^  4  Rob. 
B^.,  p.  848 ;  TJie  MmMerg,  €  Bob.  Se|K,  ^p,  142^  I74>,  TA^ 
Cbioori^  d  Omncb.  Rep.,  p^  887 ;  Tks  NeHrtiSe^  1  Wbe^.  Re^.^ 
pw  171 ;  T'A^  jSoi^)  4  Rob.  Re^.,  ^.  145 ;  BMo^  Der^^dhb  Mef^ 
mdmdy  pt.  2)  dEip.  d^§  &.) 

§  2S.  As  has  already  been  remarked,  it  is  tbe  duly  of  thd 
caiptors  to  send  their  prize  into  a  convenient  part  of  their  own 
country,  and  to  immediately  bring  the  case  before  the  proper 
court  for  abjudication.  If  they  fail  to  do  this,  the  claimant 
may  apply  to  the  court  for  a  monition  to  the  captors  to  pro- 
ceed forthwith  for  adjudication,  and  if  they  neglect  to  do  so 
after  service  and  return  of  such  monition,  the  court  will,  if 
a  proper  x^ase  be  laid  before  it,  proceed  to  award  not  only 
restitution,  but  also  damages  and  costs.  Even  if  the  captors 
agree  to  a  restitution,  if  they  have  unreasonably  delayed  to 
make  it,  demurrage  will  be  allowed  against  them.  The  libel 
filed  by  the  captors  is  usually  in  very  general  terms,  setting 
forth  the  facts  of  the  capture,  and  alleging  the  captured  pro* 
perty  to  be  a  subject  of  prize  rights ;  but  the  captors  are  not 
required  at  the  commencement  of  the  suit  to  allege  the 
particular  grounds  upon  which  they  base  their  claim  to  a 
condemnation.  But  the  court  may,  in  its  discretion,  after» 
wards  order  special  pleadings.  In  case  of  joint  captures,  the 
libel  is  filed  by  the  actual  seizors,  and  those  claiming  the 
benefit  of  joint  capture  afterwards  file  their  claim,  giving 
bonds  to  the  r^qtlired  Amoilnt  fdr  cbrts.  Oh  the  filing  of  the 
libel,  the  usual  practice  is  to  idsue  a  monition,  citing  all 
pensons  who  ai*^  interested  to  af)peat  by  tt  g^t-eta  diy,  atid 
show  cause  why  Uie  iipecified  t)roJ)erty  should  not  be  con- 
doomed  M  pAt^j  et7&.  {Bttto,  Deretho  IftMndf^mtly  p^.  % 
eap.^y  5*;  WUdfnAiky  Int.  Ldio,  vol.  2,  p.  8T85  FhBbnori, 
On  Ml  Law,  tdl.  8,  §  470,  •et  'b^.  \  Tkd  Beteisy,  1  !Rdb.  Kef)., 
p.  V& ;  Tt^  MM(yt,  1  Rob.  R^p.,  p.  181 J  Thb  Siddah,  $  Rob. 
Rep..  )p.  239 ;  The  B^  Mokt,  3  Rob.  Ref.,  p.  12S ;  Thi 
(5feof^i?,»Rob.Rep.,p.2f2;  The  TW8w>?i!,4Rob.Ret)'.,p.'2l6; 
tht  Sumitm^  6  R^.  Rep.,  p.  48;  The  AdUM,  ^  Grttoch. 
Rep.,  p.  244 }  The  Fd^teHii,  1  JkA.  Rep.,  p.  81 J  The  O^fqiiettit, 
2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  803;  Prize  Act,  17  Vic.  0.  18,  §  47.) 
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§  28.  As  a  general  rale,  the  subject  of  the  enemy  cannot 
appear  as  a  claimant,  for  he  has  no  persona  standi  in  the  coarL 
But  if  the  captured  vessel  was  sailing  under  a  cartel,  or  flag 
of  truce,  and  was  captured  by  mistake  or  under  circumstan- 
ces of  suspicion,  it  is  considered  to  form  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  and  the  enemy  master  is  allowed  to  appear  and  claim 
restitution.  A  party  to  be  entitled  to  assert  a  claim  in  a 
prize  court,  must  be  the  general  owner  of  the  property ;  a 
person  who  has  a  mere  lien  on  the  property  for  a  debt» 
whether  liquidated  or  unliquidated,  is  not  entitled  to  assert 
his  claim ;  nor  can  the  mortgagee  assert  any  claim,  where 
the  mortgagor  has  been  left  in  possession.  An  appearance 
by  a  proctor  for  the  claimants,  duly  entered,  cures  all  defects 
of  process,  such  as  the  want  of  monition  or  of  due  notice. 
And,  even  assuming,  that  one  partner  has  no  authority  to 
appoint  a  proctor  for  all  the  parties,  yet  a  general  appearance 
for  all  by  a  proctor  is  good  and  legally  binding.  A  claim 
must  be  made  by  the  parties  interested,  if  present,  or,  in 
their  absence,  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  or  some  agent  of 
the  owners.  A  mere  stranger  will  not  be  permitted  to  inter- 
pose a  claim  merely  to  speculate  on  the  chances  of  an  acquit- 
tal. {PhilUmore,  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  3,  §§  461-466 ;  The  FalcoUj 
6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  199 ;  The  Daifjie,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  143;  The 
Maryy  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  199 ;  The  JEenrom^  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  1 ; 
The  Tohcgo,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  218 ;  The  Frances,  8  Cranch. 
Rep.,  pp.  355,  418 ;  The  Marianna,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  24 ;  Balch 
V.  Darrein  Bees  Rep.,  p.  74 :  Penhallow  v.  Doanej  2  Dallas  Rep., 
p.  54 ;  mils  V.  Ross,  8  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  231.) 

§  24.  A  claimant  who  wishes  to  procure  the  restitution  of 
any  property  captured  as  prize,  must,  after  the  libel  is  filed, 
and  at  or  before  the  return  of  the  monition  thereon,  or  within 
the  time  assigned  by  the  court,  enter  his  claim  for  such  pro- 
perty, accompanied  with  an  affidavit,  stating  briefly  the  facts 
respecting  the  claim  and  its  verity.  If  the  parties  themselves 
are  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  or  at  a  very  great 
distance,  the  claim  may  be  sworn  to  by  an  agent.  Before 
the  claim,  duly  sworn  to,  is  put  in,  the  claimants  are  not,  as 
a  general  rule,  permitted  to  examine  the  ship's  papers,  as 
this  might  lead  to  great  abuses,  but  sometimes,  on  special 
application,  the  court  will  permit  so  many  of  the  papers  to  be 
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examined  as  it  may  deem  proper,  in  order  to  enable  the 
claimant  to  set  forth  the  particular  grounds  of  his  claim. 
The  pleadings  both  on  the  part  of  the  captors  and  claimants, 
are  of  a  very  simple  character,  formed  upon  the  rules  and 
practice  of  the  Roman  law.  Both  the  libel  and  claim  ai^e  of 
a  general  character,  special  aUegatims  of  particular  circum- 
stances not  being  usually  made.  With  respect  to  the  recep- 
tion of  evidence,  courts  allow  every  relaxation  of  technical 
rules  which  are  permitted  to  prevail  in  the  country  in  which 
it  is  taken.  As  a  general  rule  no  claim  is  admitted  which 
stands  in  entire  opposition  to  the  ship's  papers  and  to  the 
preparatory  examinations.  Nor  can  any  person  be  permitted 
to  claim  in  a  prize  where  the  transaction  in  which  he  is 
engaged  is  in  violation  of  the  municipal  law  of  his  own  coun- 
try, or  of  that  where  the  court  is  sitting.  Claimants  must 
give  bonds  for  costs  and  expenses  to  the  amount  required  by 
statute  or  the  rules  of  the  court.  {PhiUimore^  On  Int.  Law^ 
vol.  1,  §§  466-470 ;  The  Port  Mary,  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  288 ;  The 
Vrowjo  Anna  Oaiharina,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  16-19;  La  Flora^  6 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.l;  The  Waishingham  Packet,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  77 ; 
The  JEutruscOy  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  262;  The  Camelis  and  Maria, 
6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  28;  The  Abby,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  251;  The 
Recovery,  6  Rep.  Rep.,  p.  841;  The  Peacock,  4  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  186 ;  The  Arabella  and  Madeira,  2  Gallis.  Rep.,  p.  868.) 

§  25.  When  a  sentence  is  pronounced  either  of  acquittal 
or  condemnation,  it  is  generally,  in  the  English  prize  court, 
by  an  interlocutory  decree,  but  in  the  United  States  it  is  the 
more  common  practice,  to  reserve  a  decree  until  a  final  deci- 
sion of  all  the  questions  before  the  court.  Decrees  of  acqmt- 
ial,  may  be  either  with  or  without  damages  and  costs,  or  on 
condition  of  paying  costs  and  expenses.  If  the  specific  pro- 
perty remains  in  the  custody  of  the  court  and  restitution  is 
decreed,  it  is  directed  to  be  delivered  to  the  claimant ;  but  if 
disposed  of,  the  proceeds  are  so  delivered.  In  case  of  con- 
demnation in  favor  of  a  privateer,  it  is  usual  in  England,  to 
deliver  a  decree,  with  a  proper  commission  to  the  master  of 
the  privateer  to  make  sale  of  the  prize  and  return  an  account 
to  the  court ;  but  in  the  United  States  all  sales  before  and 
after  condemnation,  are  made  by  the  marshal,  who  returns 
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tibfi  fiatds  io  tiioarart  to  be  dntrilMited  \ij ito  oideik  (jPU^ 
ttnoiv,  Oa  iht  Lm,  vol.  a,  |§  498-497 ;  MmrvitSi  FartM^  f^. 
194, 196  ;.S0i«iMi<;^<2immt/^$§  6581,659;  T'AeXiMJ^,  1  0*1- 
fis.  Bep.,  p.  816;  T'Ac  JUndsbv^  6  Bol».  Bep.,  p.  14& ;  TA* 
Fortum,  4  Bob.  Bep.,  p.  278 ;  The  F<ntt«,  4  Bob.  Bept^  p. 
286;  {7.  &  i8teMe(  «<  Xor^  vol.  3»  pp.  792»  7«&) 
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|X.  lCiUttM7oeen|Atioii«Dd^canpI«t6<iMqiuntdl8tingixfaihed->*fl7.  Wfatti  rights 
of  mUltaiy.  o^upatiioii  beglo^<-^ 1 3.  9abBiiaBion.8uffifsieot—  {4*  BiSBCt  upon 
political  laws -^2^.  Upon  municipal  laws  —  f6.  Punishment  of  crimes  in 
snch  territory — {7.  Laws  of  Kngland  instantly  extend  orer  conquered  ter- 
ritory-—{8.  Territory  so  occupied  no  part  of  the  American  Union,  but  a 
part  of  Hie  United  States  with  rapectto  other  countries  «^  {  9.  Bffeetof 
thia  distinction  *-  2  10..  American  deciaiona — {  H-  Powers  of  the  President 
respecting  such  rerennes  —  212.  Change  of  ownership  of  private  property 
during  military  occupation  —  {13.  Laws  relating  to  such  transfers  —  {  14- 
AUegiaooe  of  inhabitants  of  oooupied  territoiy —  2 1^-  Lawful  resistance  and 
insnireotioB**<2  1^»  Implied  obligaiion  of  tho  conquered*- 2  17«  Of  the 
conqueror  ^  2  1^*  Bight  of  revolution  —  2.19.  Right  of  insurrection  in  war 
—  2^0.  Punishing  military  insurrections  —  2  ^l*  Historical  examples  — 
2  22.  Alienations  of  territory  occupied  by  an  enemy — 2  ^^-  Alienations  made 
in  aaticipationof  conquest  —  2  ^^*  PHvate  grants  so  made  —  2  ^^-  ^I^Dsfer 
of.  territory  to  neutrals — g  36<  Bffoct  of  military  occupsition  on  incorporeal 
rights— 2^^-  Debts  due  to  the  government  of  the  territory  occupied -*- 
228.  If  former  government  be  restored  — 129.  Examples  from  ancient  his- 
tory—  2  3^'  Examples  from  modem  histoiy. 

§  1.  The  tenn  eonqutat,  as*  it  i»  ordinarily  used,  is  applicable 
to  epnqu^^d territory  tbe  moment  it  is  taken  fh)m  the  enemy; 
but,  in  its  more  limited  and  technical  meaning,  it  includes 
only  the  real  property  to  which  the  conqueror  has  acquired  a 
ccmplete  iUk:    Until  the  ownership  of  such  property  so  taken 
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is  confirmed  or  made  complete,  it  is  held  by  the  right  of 
mUitary  occupation^  {pccupatio  beUica,)  which,  by  the  usage  of 
nations  and  the  laws  of  war,  differs  from,  and  falls  far  short 
of,  the  right  of  complete  conquest^  {debdatio  uUrnui  victoria,) 
These  will  form  the  subjects  of  the  next  two  chapters.  The 
right  of  one  belligerent  to  occupy  and  govern  the  territory 
of  the  enemy  while  in  its  military  possession,  is  one  of  the 
incidents  of  war,  and  flows  directly  from  the  right  to  conquer. 
We,  therefore,  do  not  look  to  the  constitution,  or  political 
institutions  of  the  conqueror,  for  authority  to  establish  a 
government  for  the  territory  of  the  enemy  in  his  possession, 
during  its  military  occupation,  nor  for  the  rules  by  which 
the  powers  of  such  government  are  regulated  and  limited. 
Such  authority,  and  such  rules,  are  derived  directly  fix)m  the 
laws  of  war,  as  established  by  the  usage  of  the  world,  and 
confirmed  by  the  writings  of  publicists,  and  the  decisions  of 
courts  —  in  fine,  from  the  law  of  nations.  But,  when  the 
conquest  is  made  complete,  in  whatsoever  mode,  the  right  to 
govern  the  acquired  territory  follows  as  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  right  of  acquisition,  and  the  character,  form, 
and  powers  of  the  government  established  over  such  con- 
quered territoiy,  are  determined  by  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  state  which  acquires  it,  or  with  which  it  is  incorporated. 
The  government  established  over  an  enemy's  territory  during 
its  military  occupation,  may  exercise  all  the  powers  given  by 
the  laws  of  war  to  the  conqueror  over  the  conquered,  and  is 
subject  to  all  the  restrictions  which  that  code  imposes.  It  is 
of  little  consequence  whether  such  government  be  called  a 
military  or  a  civil  government;  its  character  is  the  same,  and 
the  source  of  Its  authority  the  same :  in  either  case,  it  is  a 
government  imposed  by  the  laws  of  war,  and  so  far  as  it 
concerns  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory,  or  the  rest  of  the 
world,  those  laws  alone  determine  the  legality,  or  illegality 
of  its  acts.  But  the  conquering  state  may,  of  its  own  will, 
whether  expressed  in  its  constitution,  or  in  its  laws,  impose 
restrictions  additional  to  those  established  by  the  usage  of 
nations,  conferring  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  so 
occupied  privileges  and  rights  to  which  they  are  not  strictly 
entitled  by  the  laws  of  war;  and,  if  such  government  of 
militar}'  occupation  violate  these  additional  restrictions  so 
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imposed,  it  is  accountable  to  the  power  which  established  it, 
but  not  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  {CoccejuSj  JDe  Jure  Vicioriae^ 
passim ;  Hefier,  Droit  Iniemdiionaly  §§  131, 186 ;  Fkmming  et 
al.  V.  PagCj  9  Howard  Eep,,  p.  603;  Cross  et  aL  v.  Harrison, 
16  Howard  Rep.,  p.  164;  Marcy  to  Kearny,  June  11th,  1847, 
Ex.  Doc.  No.  17,  31st  Cong.  1st  sess.  H.  R. ;  Kamptz,  Lit 
ieratur  des  Volk.,  §  307 ;  Isambert,  Ann.  Pol.  et  Dips.,  Int.,  p 
115;  Gushing,  Opinions  TJ.  S.  Attys  Gen'l,  vol.  8,  p.  365 
Gardner,  Institutes,  p.  208;  Puffendorf,  de  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent. 
lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §§  17,  27 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch 
13,  §197.) 

§  2.  We  will  here  consider  the  question,  when  do  the  rights 
of  military  occupation  begin,  or  how  are  we  to  fix  the  dale  of 
a  conquest?  Bouvier  defines  a  conquest  to  be,  "the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  a  country  hj  force  of  arms,  exercised 
by  an  independent  power,  which  reduces  the  vanquished  to 
the  submission  of  its  empire."  It  follows,  then,  that  the  rights 
of  military  occupation  extend  over  the  enemy's  territory  only 
so  far  as  the  inhabitants  are  vanquished  or  reduced  to  sub- 
mission to  the  rule  of  the  conqueror.  Thus,  if  a  fort,  town, 
city,  harbor,  island,  province,  or  particular  section  of  country 
belonging  to  one  belligerent,  is  forced  to  submit  to  the  arms 
of  the  other,  such  place  or  territory  instantly  becomes  a  con- 
quest, and  is  subject  to  the  laws  which  the  conqueror  may 
impose  on  it ;  although  he  has  not  yet  acquired  the  plenum 
dominium  et  utile,  be  has  the  temporary  right  of  possession  and 
government.  As  this  temporary  title  derives  its  validity 
entirely  from  the  force  of  arms  on  the  one  side,  and  submis- 
sion to  such  force  on  the  other,  it  necessarily  follows  that  it 
extends  no  further,  and  continues  no  longer,  than  such  sub- 
jugation and  submission  extend  and  continue.  Thus,  if  one 
belligerent  take  possession  of  a  port,  or  town,  or  province  of 
the  other,  he  cannot,  therefore,  pretend  to  extend  his  govern] 
ment  and  laws  over  places  or  provinces  which  he  has  not  yet 
reduced  to  submission,  or,  by  reason  of  a  particular  posses- 
sion, to  claim  a  general  control  and  authority.  By  occupying 
a  port  of  an  enemy's  coast,  we  have  a  right,  so  long  as  we 
retain  its  possession,  to  exclude  neutral  vessels  from  such 
port,  or  admit  them  on  such  terms  as  to  us  may  seem  fit  and 
proper;  but  we  cannot  exclude  neutral  vessels,  or  impose  our 
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regulations  upon  neutral  commerce  in  ports  of  the  enemy 
which  are  not  in  our  possession.  To  extend  the  rights  of 
military  occupation,  or  the  liniita  of  con  quest,  by  mere  inten- 
tion, implication  or  proclamation,  would  be  establishing  a 
paper  conquest^  infinitely  more  objectionable  in  its  character 
and  effects  than  a  paper  blockade.  "  The  rule  is,"  says  Wild- 
man,  "  that  the  whole  is  possessed  by  the  occupation  of  a 
part,  if  an  intention  to  appropriate  the  whole  accompany  such 
occupation,  and  all  others  be  excluded  Jrom  occupying  the  residue. 
Otherwise,  possession  of  real  property  would  be  impossible, 
as  it  does  not  admit  of  manual  apprehension  or  corporal 
incumbency  in  all  its  parts.  Two  persons  cannot  have  seve- 
ral possessions  of  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time ;  such 
possession  of  one  excludes  the  possession  of  another.  Hence, 
if  one  be  in  possession,  and  another  enter  upon  part  which  is 
not  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  first,  by  such  entry  he 
gains  possession  of  no  more  than  he  actually  occupies.  The 
constructive  occupation  of  the  owner  is  defeated  by  actual 
occupation,  so  far  as  it  extends.  Thus  it  is  said  by  Celsus, 
if  an  enemy  enter  a  territory  by  force  of  arms,  it  is  in  pos- 
session of  so  much  only  as  it  occupies.  When  he  speaks  ot 
force,  he  supposes  resistance  on  behalf  of  the  sovereign,  in 
defence  of  his  possession.  An  army  only  possesses  a  country 
80  far  as  it  compels  the  enemy's  forces  to  retire.  The  meaning 
of  Paulus  is  probably  the  same,  when  he  says  that  possession 
of  part,  with  an  appropriating  mind,  is  possession  of  the  whole 
up  to  its  boundary.  By  boundary,  he  signifies  the  com- 
mencement of  another's  possession.  Upon  these  principles, 
the  extent  of  hostile  possession  may  be  distinctly  defined. 
If  an  army  be  in  possession  of  a  principal  town  of  a  province, 
it  is  not  thereby  in  possession  of  the  towns  and  forts  within 
the  same,  which  hold  out  for  the  enemy.  Forcible  possession 
extends  so  far  only  as  there  is  an  absence  of  resistance.  The 
occupation  of  part  by  right  of  conquest,  with  intent  to  appro- 
priate the  whole,  gives  possession  of  the  whole,  if  the  enemy 
maintain  military  possession  of  no  portion  of  the  residue.  Under 
such  circumstances,  military  possession  of  a  capital  would  be 
possession  of  a  whole  kingdom.  But  if  any  part  Jiold  oui,  so 
much  only  is  possessed  as  is  actually  conquered.  Thus,  both  the 
States-General  and  the  king  of  Spain  maintained,  during  the 
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controversies  that  arose  out  of  the  truce  between  Spain  and 
the  United  Provinces,  that  the  possession  of  the  surrounding 
country  follows  the  possession  of  a  town.  The  military 
possessors  of  a  town  must  necessarily  have  the  surrounding 
country  in  their  power,  unless  there  be  a  fortress  within  it ; 
in  which  case,  the  country  commanded  by  the  fortress  would 
not  be  in  their  possession.  These  principles  show  the 
absurdity  of  the  pretentions  of  the  western  and  eastern 
empires  that  have  been  founded  on  the  possession  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople."  The  same  principles  are  recognized  in 
the  decision  of  Calvin's  case.  "Kow  come  we,"  says  Lord 
Coke,  "  to  France  and  the  members  thereof,  as  Calais,  Quynes, 
Tournay,  etc.,  which  descended  to  King  Edward  III.,  as  son 
and  heir  to  Isabel,  daughter  and  heir  to  Philip  le  Beau,  king 
of  France.  Certain  it  is,  whilst  King  Henry  VI.  had  both 
England  and  the  heart  and  greatest  part  of  France  under  his 
actual  legiance  and  obedience,  (for  he  was  crowned  king  of 
France  in  Paris,)  that  they  that  were  then  born  in  those  parts 
of  France  that  were  under  actual  legiance  and  obedience^  were  no 
aliens,  but  capable  of,  and  heritable  to,  lands  in  England." 
Those  born  in  parts  of  France  not  under  actual  legiance  and 
obedience,  and  prior  to  King  Henry's  recognition  and  coro- 
nation, were  regarded  as  antenatiSy  and  received  letters  patent 
of  denization,  as  in  the  case  of  Reynel.  {Bouviery  Laiv  Dic.j 
verb.  Ccmquest;  Bynkershoek^  Quaest  Jur.  Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap.  6 ; 
Duponceau^  Translation  of  Bynkershoek,  p.  116,  note ;  GrotiuSy 
de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pae.y  lib.  2,  ch.  22,  §  13 ;  Wildmany  Int.  LaWy 
vol.  1,  pp.  163,  164 ;  Calvin's  Case,  Coke  Rep.,  pt.  7,  p.  220 ; 
Flerrmgy  ei  al,  v.  PagCy  9  Howard  Rep.,  p.  603 ;  Justiniany 
Pandects,  xli.,  2 ;  xviii.,  4 ;  Hefftery  Droit  Intermtionaly  §  186; 
SchwartZy  dje  Jure  Vic.y  in  Res  Inccnp.y  th.  27.) 

§  3.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  has  just  been  said, 
that  the  conqueror  can  have  no  control  or  government  of  hos^ 
tile  territory  unless  he  actually  occupies  it  with  a^  armed 
force.  It  is  deemed  sufficient  that  it  submits  to  him  and 
recognizes  his  authority  as  a  conqueror ;  for  conquests  are  in 
this  way  extended  over  the  territory  of  an  enemy  without 
actual  occupation  with  armed  force.  But  so  much  of  such 
territory  as  refuses  to  submit,  or  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  conqueror,  and  is  not  forcibly  occupied  by  him,  cannot 
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be  regarded  as  under  his  control  or  within  the  limits  of  his 
conquest;  and  he  therefore  cannot  pretend  to  govern  it  or  to 
claim  the  temporary  allegiance  of  its  inhabitants,  or  in  any 
way  to  direct  or  restrict  its  intercourse  with  neutrals.  It 
remains  as  the  territory  of  its  former  sovereign, —  hostile  to 
him,  as  a  belligerent,  and  friendly  to  others,  as  neutrals.  The 
government  of  the  conqueror  being  de  facto  and  not  de  jure, 
it  must  always  rest  upon  the  fact  of  possession,  which  is 
adverse  to  the  former  sovereign,  and  therefore  can  never  be 
inferred  or  presumed.  In  other  words,  the  rights  of  the  con- 
queror are  those  of  possession  and  not  of  title,  and  whenever 
brought  in  question  they  must  be  proved,  and  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed. Not  only  must  the  possession  be  actually  acquired, 
but  it  must  be  maintained.  The  moment  it  is  lost,  the  rights 
of  military  occupation  over  it  are  also  lost.  In  the  words  of 
Chief  Justice  Taney,  "By  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations, 
conquest  is  a  valid  title  while  the  victor  maintains  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  conquered  countiy."  {Heffter,  Droit  Interna" 
iionaJ,  §  131 ;  Ftemmhig,  ei  al.  v.  Page,  9  Howard  Rep.,  p.  613 ; 
Duponceau,  Translation  of  Bynkershoek,  p.  116,  note ;  WHdmanj 
Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  163,  et  seq.;  Schwartz,  Be  Jure  Vic.  in  Res 
Incorp.,  th.  27,) 

§  4.  Political  laws,  as  a  general  rule,  are  suspended  during 
the  military  occupation  of  a  conquered  territory.  The  politi- 
cal connection  between  the  people  of  such  territory  and  the 
state  to  which  they  belong  is  not  entirely  severed,  but  is 
interrupted  or  suspended  so  long  as  the  occupation  continues. 
Their  lands  and  immovable  property  are,  therefore,  not  sub- 
ject to  the  taxes,  rents,  etc.,  usually  paid  to  the  former  sove* 
reign.  These,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  belong  of  right  to 
the  conqueror,  and  he  may  demand  and  receive  their  pay- 
ment to  himself.  They  are  a  part  of  the  spoils  of  war,  and 
the  people  of  the  captured  province  or  town  can  no  more  pay 
them  to  the  former  government  than  they  can  contribute 
funds  or  military  munitions  to  assist  that  government  to  pro- 
secute the  war.  To  do  so  would  be  a  breach  of  the  implied 
conditions  under  which  the  people  of  a  conquered  territoiy 
are  allowed  to  enjoy  their  private  property,  and  to  pursue 
their  ordinary  occupations,  and  would  render  the  offender 
liable  to  punishment.    They  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
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conqueror,  and  not  to  the  orders  of  the  displaced  government. 
Of  lands  and  immovable  property  belonging  to  the  con- 
quered state,  the  conqeror  has,  by  the  rights  of  w^r,  acquired 
the  use  so  long  as  he  holds  them.  The  fruits,  rents  and 
profits  are,  therefore,  his,  and  he  may  lawfully  claim  and 
receive  them.  Any  contracts  or  agreements,  however,  which 
he  may  make  with  individuals  farming  out  such  property, 
will  continue  only  so  long  as  he  retains  control  of  them,  and 
will  cease  on  their  restoration  to,  or  recovery  by,  their  former 
owner.  {Heffiety  Droit  Iniemationalj  §  181-188,  186;  Vattel, 
Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  3,  ch.  18,  §  197,  et  seq.;  Am,  Ins.  Co.  v. 
Canter,  1  Peters  Eep.,  p.  542 ;  Fkmming,  et  al.  v.  Page,  9  How- 
ard Rep.,  p.  603 ;  Burhmaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  GenSy  tome 
5,  pt.  4,  ch.  7 ;  Schwartz,  De  Jure  Vic.  in  JRes  Incorp.,  th.  27 ; 
Wildmany  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  168,  et  seq.) 

§  5.  The  municipal  laws  of  a  conquered  territory,  or  the 
laws  w^hich  regulate  private  rights,  continue  in  force  during 
military  occupation,  except  so  far  as  they  are  suspended  or 
changed  by  the  acts  of  the  conqueror.  Important  changes 
of  this  kind  are  seldom  made,  as  the  conqueror  has  no  inte- 
rest in  interfering  with  the  municipal  laws  of  the  country 
which  he  holds  by  the  temporary  rights  of  military  occupa- 
tion. He  nevertheless  has  all  the  powers  of  a  cfe  facto  gov- 
ernment, and  can,  at  his  pleasure,  either  change  the  existing 
laws,  or  make  new  ones.  Such  changes,  however,  are,  in 
general,  only  of  a  temporary  character,  and  en^  wuth  the 
government  which  made  them.  On  the  confirmation  of  the 
conquest  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  inhabitants  of  such  terri- 
tory are,  as  a  general  rule,  remitted  to  the  municipal  laws 
and  usages  which  prevailed  among  them  prior  to  the  con- 
quest. Neither  the  civil  nor  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
conquering  state  is  considered,  in  international  law,  as 
extending  over  the  conquered  territory  during  military  occu- 
pation. Although  the  national  jurisdiction  of  the  conquered 
power  is  replaced  by  that  of  military  occupation,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  this  new  jurisdiction  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  conquering  state.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  usually  very 
different  in  its  character,  and  always  distinct  in  its  origin. 
Hence,  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  conquering  state  does 
not  extend  to  actions,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  originating 
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in  the  occupied  territory.  "Military  occupation  and  militaiy 
government,"  says  Ortolan,  "  is  not  sufficient  to  change  the 
national  jurisdiction,  and  to  substitute  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
occupying  state  for  that  of  the  territory  temporarily  occupied. 
Sach  an  effeet  is  produced  only  by  incorporation  or  defini- 
tive occupation.  We  refer  here  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
common  law,  and  the  ordinary  and  usual  cognisance  of  cases, 
without  in  any  manner  diminishing  the  rights  derived  from 
war  and  the  measures  necessaiy  for  the  government  of  mili- 
tary occupation."  The  author  then  refers  to  a  decision  of 
the  court  of  cassation  on  appeal  from  the  court  of  assizes  of 
the  Pyrenees  Orientales,  in  the  case  of  Villasseque,  a  French- 
man, charged  with  the  crime  of  assassination  committed  in 
the  territory  of  Catalonia,  Spain,  during  the  military  occupa- 
tion by  France,  in  the  summer  of  1811.  It  was  contended 
by  the  prosecution  that,  inasmuch  as  Catalonia  was  occupied 
by  French  troops,  and  the  government  administered  by 
French  authorities,  it  must  be  considered  as  French  terri- 
tory ;  but  the  court  in  its  decision  (Arret  du  22  Janvier, 
1818,)  said:  "This  occupation  and  this  administration  by 
French  troops  and  French  authorities,  had  not  communica- 
ted to  the  inhabitants  of  Catalonia  the  title  of  Frenchmen,  nor 
to  their  territory  the  quality  of  French  territory;  this  com- 
munication could  result  only  from  an  act  of  union  emana- 
ting from  the  public  authority,  which  never  existed."  The 
same  view  has  been  taken  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  with  respect  to  crimes  committed  in  Mexico 
during  the  military  occupation  of  that  country  by  the  United 
States.  {IleffteTy  Droit  Intamaiional,  §  131 ;  OrtolaUy  Diplomaiie 
de  la  Mer^  liv.  2,  ch.  13 ;  Campbell  v.  Hall^  1  Cowper  Eep., 
p.  204;  Oo55,e<ai.v.  ^armo7i,16HowardRep.,p.  193;  Toueey^ 
Opinions  U.  S.  AtVys  Gen'l,  vol.  5,  p.  55 ;  Kamptz,  Literaiur 
des  Volkerrechtj  §  307 ;  CocceiuSy  De  Jure  Vic.  in  Res  lnAS>rpy 
passim.) 

§  6,  How  then  are  crimes  to  be  punished  which  are  com- 
mitted in  territory  occupied  by  force  of  arms,  but  which  arc 
not  of  a  military  character  nor  provided  for  in  the  militaiy 
code  of  the  conquering  state  ?  To  solve  this  question  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  recur  to  the  principles  already  laid  .down. 
Although  the  laws  and  jurisdiction  of  the  conquering  state 
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do  not  extend  over  such  foreign,  territory,  yet  the  laws  of 
war  confer  upon  it  ample  power  to  govern  such  territory, 
and  to  punish  all  offenses  and  crimes  therein  by  whomsoever 
committed.  The  trial  and  punishment  of  the  guilty  parties 
may  be  left  to  the  ordinary  courts  and  authorities  of  the 
country,  or,  they  may  be  referred  to  special  tribunals  organ- 
ized for  that  purpose  by  the  government  of  military  occupa- 
tion ;  and  where  they  are  so  referred  to  special  tribunals,  the 
ordinary  jurisdiction  is  to  be  considered  as  suspended  quoad 
hoc.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  authority  of  such  tri- 
bunals has  its  source,  not  in  the  laws  of  the  conquering,  nor 
in  those  of  the  conquered  state,  but,  like  any  other  powers 
of  the  government  of  military  occupation,  in  the  laws  of 
war;  and,  in  all  cases  not  provided  for  by  the  laws  actually 
in  force  in  the  conquered  territory,  such  tribunals  must  be 
governed  and  guided  by  the  principles  of  universal  public 
jurisprudence.  How  far  the  laws  of  the  former  government 
continue  in  force  after  the  conquest,  and  how  far  they  are 
replaced  by  those  of  the  conquering  state,  by  those  enac- 
ted by  the  government  de  facto,  or  by  new  principles  of  juris- 
prudence, or  usages  and  customs  introduced  with  the  conque- 
rors, is  considered  in  other  places,  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  In  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  repub- 
lic of  Mexico,  it  was  found  that  no  provisions  had  been 
made  in  the  United  States  rules  and  articles  of  war  for  nume- 
rous cases,  civil  and  criminal,  between  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  between  such  citizens  and  foreignei-s,  in  Mexican 
territory  occupied  by  our  troops,  and  consequently  without 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  court  of  the  United  States.  All  such 
cases,  of  a  criminal  character,  arising  in  the  territory  of 
Mexico  occupied  by  the  "main  army"  under  General  Scott, 
were  referred  by  him  to  "military  commissions,'*  which  were 
special  tribunals  constituted  and  appointed  for  that  purpose ; 
in  California,  they  were  usualy  left  to  be  decided  by  the  ordi- 
nary tribunals  of  the  country,  although  special  tribunals 
were  there  organized,  in  a  few  special  cases,  by  the  govern- 
ment of  military  occupation.  This  was  in  conformity  to 
principle, —  martial  law  of  the  conqueror,  or,  as  it  has  been 
called,  "extra-territorial  martial  law,"  was  the  governing 
rule,  while  the  civil  or  special  tribunal  was  the  instrument 
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of,  or  acted  in  subordination  to,  the  military  power,  and  the 
limitations  to  this  power  were  the  laws  of  war.  {Hefter, 
Droit  International^  §  131 ;  Ortolan^  Diplonmiie  de  la  Mer,  liv.  2, 
eh.  13;  Kamptz,  LUeratur  des  Volk^  §§307,  308;  Gardner^ 
Inst,  of  Am.  Int.  Law,  p.  208 ;  Oushingy  Opinions  of  U.  S.  A. 
G.,  pp.  365,  et  seq. ;  Howard^  Pari.  Deb.,  N.  S.y  vol.  115,  p. 
880 ;  Scott,  GerCl  Orders,  No.  20,  Feb.  19th,  1847 ;  Marcy,  to 
Scotty  Feb.  15, 1847 ;  Cong.  Doc,  No.  60,  80th  Cong.,  Ist  sess. 
H.  of  R.,  p.  874.) 

§  7.  It  is  said  by  English  writers,  that  when  a  country  has 
been  conquered  by  British  arms,  it  immediately  becomes  a 
dominion  of  the  king  in  right  of  his  crown,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  of  such  conquered  territory^  once  received  under 
the  king's  protection,  become  his  subjects  and  are  univer- 
sally to  be  regarded  in  that  light,  and  not  as  enemies  or 
aliens.  As  no  other  act  than  that  of  conquest  is  requisite 
to  make  the  conquered  territory  a  dominion  of  the  crown, 
and  nothing  more  than  submission  to  the  king's  authority 
and  protection,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  terri- 
tory, is  necessary  to  make  them  subjects  of  the  king,  such 
territory  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded,  either  by  other  nations 
or  by  other  parts  of  the  British  empire,  as  a  foreign  country, 
or  its  inhabitants  as  aliens.  In  other  words,  foreign  territory 
becomes  a  dominion,  and  its  inhabitants  the  subjects  of  the 
king,  ipso  facto,  by  the  conquest  made  by  the  British  arms, 
without  any  action  of  the  legislature, —  the  parliament  of 
Great  Britain.  {Calvin*s  Case,  Coke  Rep.,  part  7 ;  JSlphinstone 
V.  Bedreeckund,  Knapp.  Rep.,  p.  838 ;  Campbell  v.  Hall,  23  State 
Trials,  p  322;  Campbell  y.  Hall,  1  Cowper  Rep.,  p.  205;  lab- 
rigas  v.  Moslyn,  1  Cowper  Rep.,  p.  165 ;  Callet  v.  Lord  Ktiih,  2 
East  Rep.,  p.  260 ;  Blankard  v.  Guldy,  4  Mod.  Rep.,  p.  225.) 

§  8.  But  a  different  rule  holds  in  the  United  States.  The 
peculiar  character  of  our  government,  and  the  powers  vested 
in  it  by  the  federal  constitution,  have  given  rise  to  rules  some- 
what peculiar  and  anomalous,  with  respect  to  the  government 
of  conquered  territory.  The  President,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  constitutional  power  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
and  the  military  officers  under  his  authority,  may,  when  war 
has  been  declared,  seize  the  enemy's  possessions,  and  estab- 
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lish  a  government  and  laws  for  thd"  territory  so  seized  and 
occupied.  Such  territorj'  is  subject  to  the  sovereignty  and 
dominion  of  the  United  States  as  soon  as  the  enemy  is  driven 
out  or  submits  to  our  arms.  But  neither  the  President  nor 
his  officers  can  extend  the  limits,  or  enlarge  the  boundaries 
of  the  union.  This  can  only  be  done  by  congress.  As  the 
institutions  and  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  limits  before  assigned  to  them  by  the  legislative 
power,  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  territory,  during  its 
military  occupation  by  the  United  States,  can  claim  none  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  established  by  such  laws.  And 
even  where  these  institutions  and  laws  are  adopted  by  the 
government  of  military  occupation,  the  rights  which  they 
confer  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territory,  do  not 
extend  to  the  states  or  territories  of  the  United  States.  The 
conquered  territorj'  is  under  the  sovereignty  and  authority 
of  the  union ;  but  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  United  States ;  nor 
does  it  cease  to  be  a  foreign  country,  or  its  inhabitants  cease 
to  be  aliens,  in  the  sense  in  which  these  words  are  used  in  our 
laws.  They  are  to  be  governed  by  martial  law,  as  regulated 
and  limited  by  public  law.  But  while  such  territory  forms 
no  part  of  the  union,  and  its  inhabitants  have  none  of  the 
rights,  immunities,  and  privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  federal  constitution  and  laws ;  nevertheless, 
other  nations  are  bound  to  regard  the  conquered  territory, 
while  in  our  possession,  as  territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  respect  it  as  such,  and  to  regard  its  inhabitants  as 
xmder  our  protection  and  government ;  "  for,  by  the  laws  and 
usages  of  nations,"  says  Chief  Justice  Taney,  "conquest  is 
a  valid  title,  while  the  victor  maintains  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  conquered  country.  The  citizens  of  no  other 
nation,  therefore,  have  a  right  to  enter  it  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  American  authorities,  nor  to  hold  intercourse 
with  its  inhabitants,  nor  to  trade  with  them.  As  regards  all 
other  nations,  it  is  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  belongs 
to  them  as  exclusively  as  the  territory  included  in  our  estab- 
lished boundaries."  {Gardner J  InsiituieSy  p.  208;  Flemmmg, 
ei  aL  V.  Page^  9  Howard  Rep.,  p.  615 ;  Oross^  et  aL  v.  HarrisoUy 
16  Howard  Kep.,  p.  164.) 
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§9.  This  distinction  between  conquered  territory  in  the 
military  occupation  of  the  United  States,  and  territory  of  the 
United  States  within  the  limits  of  the  federal  union,  as  estab- 
lished by  congress,  is  a  very  important  one,  and  leads  to  very 
important  consequences.  It  has  been  recognized  and  estab- 
lished by  the  decisions  of  the  highest  judicial  authority,  and 
must  be  regarded  as  the  law  of  the  land.  The  relations 
between  the  inhabitants  of  such  conquered  territory  and 
foreign  nations,  are,  therefore,  very  different  from  the  rela- 
tions between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  such 
nations,  as  previously  established  by  treaties  and  commercial 
law.  The  intercourse  of  foreign  nations  with  such  territory, 
is  regulated  by  the  government  of  occupation,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as  comman- 
der-in-chief of  the  army,  or,  in  other  words,  by  martial  law. 
Hence,  the  scale  of  duties  on  goods  imported  into  the  con- 
quered territory,  and  the  tonnage  on  vessels  entering  its  ports, 
may  be  different  from  those  on  vessels  and  goods  brought 
into  the  United  States.  The  victor  may  either  prohibit  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  his  conquest,  or  place  upon  it 
such  restrictions  and  conditions  as  may  be  deemed  suitable 
to  his  purpose.  To  allow  intercourse  at  all,  is  a  relaxation 
of  the  rights  of  war.  So,  also,  the  rules  of  intercourse  and 
trade,  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  and  such 
conquered  territory,  may  be  very  different  from  the  rules 
regulating  the  intercourse  and  trade  between  different  parts 
of  the  union.  An  American  vessel  entering  a  port  of  the 
conquered  territory,  during  its  military  occupation  by  the 
United  States,  must  conform  to  the  regulations  adopted,  and 
pay  the  duties  exacted,  by  the  government  of  such  territoiy ; 
and  an  American  vessel,  returning  to  the  United  States  from 
a  port  of  such  territory,  is  regarded  as  coming  from  a  foreign 
port,  and  not  as  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade ;  and  the  cargo 
is  not  exempt  from  the  payment  of  duties  as  fixed  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  for  goods  imported  from  a  foreign 
country.  The  right  of  the  victor  to  the  revenues  of  the  con- 
quered territory,  is  firmly  established  and  recognized  by  the 
laws  of  war,  and  the  usage  of  nations.  It  is  immaterial  whether 
these  revenues  arise  from  imports  taxes,  rents  of  public  pro- 
perty, duties  on  imports  and  exports,  or  from  any  other  source, 
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they  are  a  part  of  the  conquest,  and  rightfully  belong  to  the 
conqueror.  Those  who  are  permitted  to  hold  commercial 
intercourse  with  such  territory,  whether  they  be  subjects  of 
the  conqueror,  or  of  foreign  states,  must  conform  to  the  regu- 
lations, and  pay  the  duties  established  by  the  conquering 
power ;  and,  in  case  of  conquest  by  the  United  States,  the 
President,  in  the  absence  of  legislative  enactments,  exercises 
this  power.  {Burlamaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des  Gens,  tome  5, 
pt.  4,  ch.  7 ;  Eefievy  Droit  International,  §§  131-133 ;  Memming, 
et  al  V.  Page,  9  Howard  Eep.,  p.  603 ;  Cross,  et  al.  v.  Harrison^ 
16  Howard  Rep.,  p.  164 ;  Gardner,  Institutes,  p.  208 ;  Cashing, 
Opinions  U.  S.  AtCys  Gen'l,  vol.  8,  §§  365,  et  seq.) 

§  10.  The  effect  of  military  occupation,  by  one  belligerent, 
of  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  other,  so  far  as  respects 
revenue  laws,  has  been  adjudicated  upon  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States ;  Ist,  with  respect  to  neutral  ter- 
ritory in  possession  of  the  enemy ;  2d,  with  respect  to  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  in  possession  of  the  enemy ;  and 
3d,  with  respect  to  the  enemy's  territory  in  the  possession  of 
the  United  States.  1.  In  the  case  of  the  island  of  Santa 
Cruz,  belonging  to  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark,  but  in  the 
military  occupation  of  British  forces,  the  supreme  court  says: 
"Although  acquisitions  made  during  war  are  not  considered 
as  permanent  until  confirmed  by  treaty,  yet,  to  every  com- 
mercial, and  belligerent  purpose,  they  are  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  domain  of  the  conqueror,  so  long  as  he  retains 
the  possession  and  government  of  them.  The  island  of 
Santa  Cruz,  after  its  capitulation,  remained  a  British  island 
until  it  was  restored  to  Denmark."  2.  Casline,  in  the  United 
States,  was  captured  by  the  British  forces  on  the  first  day  of 
September,  1814,  and  remained  in  their  exclusive  possession 
until  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  February, 
1815.  "By  the  conquest  and  military  occupation  of  Cas- 
tine,"  says  ^the  supreme  court,  "the  enemy  acquired  that 
firm  possession  which  enabled  him  to  exercise  the  fullest 
rights  of  sovereignty  over  that  place.  The  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States  over  the  territory  was,  of  course,  sus- 
pended, and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  could  no  longer 
be  rightfully  enforced  there,  or  be  obligatory  upon  the 
inhabitants  who  remained  and  submitted  to  the  conquerors. 
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By  the  surrender,  the  inhabitants  passed  under  a  temporary 
allegiance  to  the  British  government,  and  were  bound  by 
such  laws,  and  such  only,  as  it  choose  to  recognize  and  im- 
pose. From  the  nature  of  the  case,  no  other  laws  could  be 
obligatory  upon  them ;  for  where  there  is  no  protection  or 
allegiance,  or  sovereignty,  there  can  be  no  claim  to  obedi- 
ence. Castine  was,  therefore,  during  this  period,  so  far  as 
respected  our  revenue  laws,  to  be  deemed  a  foreign  port,  and 
goods  imported  into  it  by  the  inhabitants  were  subject  to 
such  duties  only  as  the  British  government  choose  to  require. 
Such  goods  were,  in  no  correct  sense,  imported  into  the 
United  States."  3.  In  the  caae  of  Tampico,  in  Mexico, 
which  was  captured  and  occupied  by  the  arms  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  supreme  court  held 
that  cargoes  of  goods  landed  there  were  liable  to  the  duties 
charged  on  them  by  the  military  authorities  of  the  United 
States,  whether  shipped  jfrom  the  United  States  or  from  for- 
eign countries.  (  Thirty  Hogsheads  of  Sugar  v.  Boyle^  9  Cranch. 
Eep.,  p.  191 ;  United  States  v.  Eice,  4  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  246  ; 
Flemmivg,  ei  al.  v.  Page^  9  Howard  Rep.,  p.  603;  Cross^  etoL 
V.  Harrison^  16  Howard  Rep.,  p.  164.) 

§  11.  In  the  absence  of  any  laws  of  Congress  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  regulating  and  collecting  of  such  revenues,  in  ene- 
my's territory  in  our  possession,  devolves  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  the  constitutional  commander- 
in-chief,  and  upon  the  military  and  naval  officers  under  his 
direction.  The  moneys  derived  from  these  sources  may  be 
used  for  the  support  of  the  government  of  the  conquered 
territory,  or  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  They  are  war 
revenues  and  do  not  belong  to  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States  until  so  directed  by  a  law  of  Congress.  Being  no 
part  of  the  moneys  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
their  expenditure  is  not  regulated  by  the  general  laws  of  the 
United  States,  but  by  the  direction  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  under  whose  authority  they  were  collected. 

During  the  war  of  1846,  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  and  on  the  conquest  of  the  ports  of  the  latter  repub- 
lic on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  president  of  the  United  States 
formed  a  tariff  of  duties  on  goods  from  the  United  States, 
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and  foreign  countries,  admitted  into  such  ports  in  our  mili- 
tary possession.  A  different  one,  however,  had  been  previ- 
ously adopted  for  California,  by  the  military  and  naval  com- 
manders on  the  Pacific  coast  and  gulf  of  California,  which, 
with  certain  modifications  was,  with  the  tacit  approval  of 
the  president,  continued  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Certain  mis- 
sions and  other  public  property  in  California  were  rented  by 
the  military  commander  and  governor,  and  certain  movable 
property  belonging  to  the  former  government  was  sold  by 
tJie  same  authority.  The  moneys  derived  from  these  sources 
constituted  the  "military  contribution  fund,"  which  was 
used  for  the  expenses  of  the  government  of  occupation,  and 
for  carrying  on  the  war.  By  subsequent  acts  of  Congress 
the  moneys  so  collected,  and  not  expended  were  made  to 
form  a  portion  of  the  funds  in  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  expenditures  were  settled  and  audited  by  the 
proper  officers  of  the  treasury  department.  {Flemming^  et  al. 
V.  Page,  9  Howard  Rep.,  p.  603 ;  Cross,  et  al.  v.  Harrison,  16 
Howard  Rep.,  p.  164 ;  Ihinlap,  Digest  of  Laws  of  U.  S.,  p. 
1342.) 

§  12.  As  military  occupation  produces  no  effect,  (except  in 
special  cases,  and  in  the  application  of  the  severe  right  of 
war,  by  imposing  military  contributions  and  confiscations) 
upon  private  property,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  the  ownership  of  such  property  may  be  changed  during 
such  occupation,  by  one  belligerent  of  the  territory  of  the 
other,  precisely  the  same  as  though  war  did  not  exist.  The 
right  to  alienate  is  incident  to  the  right  of  ownership,  and 
unless  the  ownership  be  restricted  or  qualified  by  the  victor, 
the  right  of  alienation  continues  the  same  during  his  military 
possession  of  the  territory  in  which  it  is  situate,  as  it  was 
prior  to  his  taking  the  possession.  A  municipality  or  corpo- 
ration, has  the  same  right  as  a  natural  person  to  dispose  of 
its  property  during  a  war,  and  all  such  transfers  are,  prima 
facie,  as  valid  as  if  made  in  time  of  peace.  If  forbidden  by 
the  conqueror,  the  prohibition  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  public  law,  and  must  be  clearly  established.  {Kentj 
Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  92 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law, 
pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §§5,  6;  Riquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1, 
cap.  12;  Eeffter,  Droit  International,  §§131,  186;  Cobraz  v. 
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JRaisiUy  3  Cala.  Eep.,  p.  445 ;  Welch  v.  Sullivan^  8  Cala.  Rep., 
p.  165;  Isambert^  Am.  Pol  ei  Dip.  Int.^  p.  115;  Kamptz,  Lile- 
raturj  etc.^  §  807 ;  Hart  v.  Bunieii,  15  Cala.  Rep.,  p.  559 ; 
Payne  ^  Deicey  v.  TreadweU^  16  Cala.  Rep.,  p.  220.) 

§  13.  It  has  been  stated  elsewhere,  that  the  lex  loci  rei  sitae 
governs  in  everything  relating  to  the  tenure,  title  and  trans- 
fer of  real  property ;  also,  that  the  municipal  laws  of  a  con- 
quered territory  continue  in  force  during  military  occupation, 
except  so  far  as  they  are  suspended  or  changed  by  the  acts  of 
the  conqueror.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  such, 
change  should  be  made  by  special  decree,  it  may  be  done  by 
the  introduction  of  a  different  system  of  jurisprudence,  or  a 
different  usage  and  custom.  As  a  general  rule,  there  can  be 
no  custom  in  relation  to  a  matter  regulated  by  positive  law, 
as  custom  derives  its  force  from  the  tacit  consent  of  the  legis- 
lative power  and  the  people.  But,  the  sovereign  will  maybe 
implied  or  presumed,  as  well  as  expressed  by  words.  A 
series  of  facts,  as  a  public,  uniform,  general  and  continued 
usage,  constitutes  a  cKsiom^  which  has  the  force  of  law, 
because  the  sovereign  will  is  therein  implied.  Time  \s  the 
important  clement  of  customary  or  common  law,  in  an  esta- 
blished and  continuous  government.  But,  where  a  new  gov- 
ernment, with  different  institutions,  a  different  system  of  laws 
and  different  customs,  is  suddenly  established  by  the  operar 
tions  of  war  and  the  rights  of  conquest,  the  same  effect  upon 
the  common  law  of  the  country  may  be  immediately  produced, 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  require  "time, 
whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary." 
During  the  military  occupation  of  California  by  the  forces  of 
the  United  States,  the  use  of  Mexican  stamped  paper  was 
necessarily  dispensed  with,  for  conveyances,  and  other  official 
writings  and  private  contracts.  And,  as  the  local  officers  of 
the  then  existing  government  of  California,  were  generally 
ignorant  of  the  Spanish  language  and  Spanish  forms  of  con- 
veyancing, real  estate  was  usually  transferred  by  the  simple 
deeds  of  conveyance  commonly  used  in  the  United  States. 
As  such  conveyances  were  seldom  executed  in  conformity  with 
the  requisitions  of  Mexican  municipal  law,  their  validity 
rested  upon  the  usage  introduced  with  the  government  of  mili- 
tary occupation.    Titles  to  many  millions  of  property  in  that 
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country  were  transferred  in  this  way,  and  the  usage  continued 
after  the  restoration  of  peace,  and,  until  the  enactment  of  other 
laws  by  the  local  government,  after  its  organization  as  a 
state.  Conveyances  so  made  and  executed,  have  always  been 
regarded  as  valid  and  sufficient  for  the  transfer  of  real  pro- 
perty. In  the  first  place,  the  law  requiring  the  use  of  stamped 
paper  was  a  law  for  revenue,  and,  consequently,  was  suspended, 
with  other  political  laws,  ipso  facto^  by  the  conquest,  and 
completely  abrogated  by  the  cession.  In  the  second  place, 
by  the  lex  loci  sitae^  with  respect  to  the  forms  and  execution 
of  conveyances  of  real  property  was  also  suspended  in  its 
operation,  by  the  introduction  of  a  different  usage  with  the 
government  of  the  conquerors,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  inhabitants  of  California  could  hardly  be  consi- 
dered as  remitted  to  this  law  by  the  restoration  of  peace. 
But  this  point  will  be  more  particularly  discussed  in  the  next 
chapter.  {Vide  Post,  ch.  xxxiii;  Heffier^  Broil  Intemationaly 
§  185 ;  BoycTy  Universal  Pub,  Law,  ch.  16 ;  Bouvier,  Law  Bic.y 
verb.  Custom;  Febrero  Mezicanoj  tit.  prelim.,  cap,  4.) 

§  14.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the 
duty  of  allegiance  is  reciprocal  to  the  duty  of  protection. 
When,  therefore,  a  state  is  unable  to  protect  a  portion  of  its 
territory  from  the  superior  force  of  an  enemy,  it  loses,  for  the 
time,  its  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  those  whom  it  fails  to  pro- 
tect, and  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territory  pass 
under  a  temporary  or  qualified  allegiance  to  the  conqueror. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  state  which  is  thus  unable  to  protect 
its  territory  is  displaced,  and  that  of  the  conqueror  is  substi- 
tuted in  its  stead.  But  this  change  of  sovereignty  may  be 
only  of  a  temporary  character,  for  the  conquered  territory 
may  be  recaptured  by  the  former  owner,  or  it  may  be 
restored  to  him  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  During  mere  military 
occupation  the  sovereignty  of  the  conqueror  is  unstable  and 
incomplete.  Hence  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  so  occupied  is  a  temporary  and  qualified  allegiance, 
which  becomes  complete  only  on  the  confirmation  of  the 
conquest,  and  with  the  express  or  implied  consent  of  the  con- 
quered. {Burhmaquij  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  GenSy  tome  6, 
pt.  4,  ch.  6 ;  Flemming,  ct  al.  v.  Page,  9  Howard  Rep.,  p.  603; 
American  Ins.  Co.  v.  Cauter,  1  Peters  Rep.,  p.  542 ;  Calvin's 
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casCj  Coke  Rep.,  part  7 ;  Baynevaij  Inst  du  Droit  Naty  etc., 
liv.  3,  ch.  20;  Heffiery  Droit  International^  §§  182,  186;  Paf- 
fendmffy  De  Jur.  Nat.  ei  Gentry  lib.  8,  ch.  6,  §  21.) 

§  15.  But  when  does  this  charge  of  temporary  allegiance 
actually  takes  place  ?  And  under  what  circumstances  may 
the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  city  or  province  take  up  arms 
to  rei»el  the  conqueror,  and  assist  their  former  sovereign  in 
recovering  his  lost  possessions?  These  are  delicate  ques- 
tions, not  always  easy  of  decision.  And  yet,  their  resolution 
involve  matters  of  the  utmost  importance ;  for  the  decision 
of  the  first  fixes  the  line  between  justifiable  homicide  and 
murder,  and  that  of  the  second  will  determine  whether  those 
taken  in  arras  are  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  or  may 
be  executed  as  military  insurgents.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
inhabitants  of  a  place  lose  their  right  to  resist  on  its  complete 
capture  or  formal  surrender,  and  the  conqueror  then  loses 
his  right  to  kill.  Those  who  retain  their  arms  and  refuse  to 
surrender,  are  still  enemies,  exercising  the  rights  of  war,  and 
subject  to  its  consequences ;  but  those  who  submit  are  bound 
by  the  conditions,  express  or  implied,  of  such  submission. 
Obedience  to  the  laws  which  the  conqueror  may  impose  by 
the  right  of  conquest,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  these  implied 
conditions.  But  is  there  no  limit  to  such  obedience,  and 
may  not  those  who  have  thus  submitted  to  the  authority  of 
the  victorious  enemy,  throw  off,  at  any  time,  this  temporary 
allegiance  to  the  conqueror,  and  restore  the  former  and  right- 
ful sovereignty  ?  In  other  words,  does  not  their  duty  to  their 
own  country  involve  the  right  of  insurrection  against  that  of 
the  conqueror?  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  this  question,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  more  general 
right  oi  revolution.  For,  although  there  is  a  broad  and  obvi- 
ous distinction  between  an  insurrection  of  a  conquered  city 
or  province  against  the  conqueror,  and  a  revolution  against 
an  established  government,  yet  it  will  be  found,  on  examina- 
tion that  both  rest  upon  the  same  general  principle — the 
relation  of  protection  and  allegiance,  or  the  reciprocity  of 
right  and  obligation.  ( Vaitely  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  3,  ch.  8, 
§§  136-140 ;  Burlarnaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des  GenSy  tome  5, 
pt.  4,  ch.  6;  Wheatouy  Mem.  InL  LaWy  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §§  1,  2; 
LeibeTy  Political  EihicSy  b.  3,  ch.  1,  §  1 ;  Paffendorfy  De  Jure 
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Nat.  et  Gent,  lib.  8,  ch.  6,  §  21 ;  Hefter,  Droit  Internaeional, 
§124.) 

§  16.  In  ancient  times,  when  a  city  or  district  of  country 
was  conquered,  the  principal  male  inhabitants,  capable  of 
resistani-e,  were  put  to  the  sword.  This  was  an  exercise  of 
the  extreme  right  of  war,  and  justified  on  the  ground  of 
necessity,  as  the  hostility  and  continued  resistence  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  conquered  place,  would  otherwise  prevent 
the  conqueror  from  pursuing  his  military  operations,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  object  of  the  war.  But,  in  more  civi- 
lized ages,  when  a  place  is  taken  by  one  of  the  belligerents, 
and  the  people  lay  down  their  arms,  they  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  ordinary  peaceful  occupations,  without  hindrance 
or  'restraint,  but  with  the  tacit  or  implied  agreement,  that 
they  will  oppose  no  further  resistance  to  the  power  of  the 
conqueror.  They  are  virtually  in  the  condition  of  prisoners 
of  war  on  parole.  N"o  word  of  honor  has  been  given,  but  it 
was  implied ;  for  only  on  that  condition  would  the  conqueror 
have  relinquished  the  extreme  right  of  war  which  he  held 
over  their  lives,  and  have  suffered  them  freely  and  peacefully 
to  pursue  their  ordinary  avocations.  But  this  implied  obli- 
gation does  not  bind  those  who  remain  in  arms,  or  those  who 
are  retained  as  prisoners  of  war ;  their  right  of  resistance 
continues.  It  is  only  those  who  enjoy  the  favors  of  the  con- 
queror, by  a  relaxation  of  the  rights  of  war  for  their  benefit, 
that  are  tacitly  bound  by  the  acceptance  of  such  favors.  If 
they  decline  the  favor,  they  do  not  assume  the  obligation. 
Thus,  a  prisoner  of  war  who  refuses  to  give  his  parole^  may 
kill  his  guard  and  effect  his  escape,  without  any  violation  of 
the  laws  of  war,  or  the  obligations  of  honor  and  morality. 
( Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  8,  §§  136-138 ;  Burlamaquij 
Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  6,  pt.  4,  ch.  6 ;  GroiiuSy  de 
Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  3,  cap.  8 ;  Heffter,  Droit  International, 
§§  119,  124.) 

§  17.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  this  tacit  agreement  is 
mutual  and  equally  binding  upon  both  parties.  If  the  con- 
quered are  under  the  implied  obligation  to  make  no  ftirther 
resistance  to  the  conqueror,  it  is  only  in  consideration  of  the 
favors  and  privileges  they  are  to  derive  from  a  relaxation  of 
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the  extareme  righiB  of  wan,  by  being  allowed  peaoefully  to 
pursue  their  ordinary  occupations,  without  any  fortiher 
restraint  than  may  be  necessaiy  for  the  safety  of  the  conque- 
ror. But  if  the  conqueror  should  impose  unusual  and  unne- 
cessary restraints,  should  treat  them  with  unmerited  harsh- 
ness, should  destroy  or  confiscate  their  property,  taking  away 
the  liberty  of  some  and  the  lives  of  others, — such  conduct 
on  his  part,  would  release  them  from  the  obligation  of  non- 
resistance,  and  restore  to  them  the  rights  of  belligerents  ia 
actual  war.  Insurrections,  in  such  cases,  are  justified  by  the 
law  of  necessity  and  the  natural  right  of  protecting  life,  lib- 
erty, and  property,  (ieifier,  Pol.  Ethics^  b.  8,  ch.  1,  §  1 ;  b. 
4,  ch.  2,  §  29 ;  Valid,  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  3,  ch.  9,  §§  189,  wd ; 
Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens^  tome  6,  pt  4,  ch.  6 ; 
Heffter,  Droit  Intemaiionaly  §  124;  Abegg,  Untersuchimgen^ 
p.  86 ;  Heffter,  Lehrbuch  des  Oriminalrechtes,  §  87.) 

§  18.  The  abstract  question  of  the  right  of  a  people  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  authorities  of  an  established  government, 
has  often  been  discussed  by  speculative  writers.  However 
opposed  it  may  be  to  the  general  theory  of  political  organi- 
zation and  government,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  arevo- 
lution,  in  certain  circumstances,  would  be  justifiable.  But 
in  what  circumstances  ?  Here  opinions  diverge,  and  doubts 
and  difficulties  increase  as  we  advance,  till  all  hope  of  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  is  lost.  Abandoning,  then,  all  chance  of 
deciding  what  constitutes  justifiable  causes  of  civil  revolu- 
tions, we  must  judge  of  them  by  their  efiects.  If  we  turn  to 
history,  we  find  that  they  form  some  of  its  brightest  and  some 
of  its  darkest  pages.  Sometimes  nations  have  been  bene- 
fited by  them,  and  sometimes  they  have  proved  the  utter 
ruin  of  whole  states.  While,  therefore,  the  right  of  revolu- 
tion is  opposed  by  the  jurisconsult  on  technical  groundimand 
admitted  by  the  philosopher  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  all 
agree  that  such  a  terrible  rupture  of  the  frame-work  of  civil 
society  should  be  resorted  to  only  where  all  other  means  ot 
redress  have  failed.  '<  Governments,  long  established,  should 
not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes.  *  *  * 
But  when  a  long,  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing 
invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them 
under  an  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty, 
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to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide  new  gtiards 
for  their  future  gecurity."  {Vattely  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch. 
18,  §§  890,  291 ;  Taylor,  On  Bevoluticns,  paseim ;  BurUmaqui, 
Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  2,  ch.  6 ;  Declaration 
of  American  Independence;  EnjcychptBdia  Americana,  verb.  Insur- 
rection; Leiber,  PoMcal  Ethics,  b.4,  ch.  8,  §§28,  29.) 

§19.  The  right  of  insurrection  in  war,  therefore,  rests 
upon  the  same  principle  as  the  right  of  revolution  against  an 
established  government.  The  general  duty  of  obedience  to 
the  laws,  results  from  the  protection  they  afford  to  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  citizens  and  subjects ;  but  when  a  civil 
government  fails  to  afibrd  that  protection,  and  obstinately 
persists  in  a  course  injurious  to  the  people,  and  when  the 
probable  evils  accompanying  the  change  are  not  greater  than 
the  blessings  to  be  obtained  by  it,  revolution  becomes  a  duly 
as  well  as  a  right.  So,  also,  with  respect  to  the  military  gov- 
ernment of  occupation  established  by  the  conqueror;  its 
course  may  be  so  injurious  to  the  conquered  people  as  to 
render  submission  intolerable,  and  to  justify  them  in  resort- 
ing to  the  necessary,  but  cruel  alternative,  of  insurrection. 
The  principle  is  plain  and  clear,  but  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  its  application  to  particular  cases.  The  historians  of  the 
conquered  power  almost  invariably  justify  such  insurrections 
on  the  score  of  patriotism,  while  those  of  the  opposite  party 
as  uniformly  condemn  them  as  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
war,  and  the  implied  obligation  of  submission.  As,  in  revo- 
lutions, success  or  failure  usually  gives  to  a  military  insur- 
rection the  popular  character  of  patriotic  resistance,  or  of  a 
cruel  and  injustifiablo  sacrifice  of  human  Ijfe.  They  are  too 
often  judged  of  by  the  results  produced,  father  than  by  the 
causes  which  originated  them,  and  the  motives  for  which 
they  were  undertaken.  Of  all  the  operations  of  a  war  they 
are  the  most  doubtful  in  their  character  and  unsatisfactory 
in  their  results,  being  usually  attended  by  the  most  atrocious 
cruelties,  and  not  unfrequcntly  terminating,  even  when  suc- 
cessiul,  in  the  most  horrible  crimes.  As  might  naturally  be 
expected,  where  the  fiercer  passions  are  unbridled,  the  inno- 
cent and  guilty  suffer  alike,  without  respect  to  age,  sex,  or 
condition.  Hence,  the  good  produced  by  a  military  insur- . 
rection  seldom  compensates  for  the  evils  which  attend  it  or 
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follow  its  train.  {Hefftery  Droit  Intemacional^  §  124 ;  Abegy^ 
Untersuchimgmy  etc.,  p.  86 ;  Leiber,  PoUiicai  Ethics^  b.  4,  ch.  3, 
§  28 ;  AUson,  Hist.  Europe,  vol.  1,  pp.  406,  468;  VatUl,  Drwt 
des  Gms,  liv.  3,  ch.  18,  §§  290,  291.) 

§  20.  As  the  conquered  inhabitants,  in  a  military  insurrec- 
tion, throw  off  all  implied  obligations  of  submission  to  the 
authority  of  the  conqueror,  and  resort  to  the  extreme  rights 
of  war,  it  follows  that  the  conqueror  may,  in  such  a  case, 
resume  towards  the  insurgent  enemy  the  severe  and  extreme 
rights  of  the  same  code  over  life  and  property.  The  insur- 
gents taken  in  arms,  as  well  as  their  instigators,  may  there- 
fore be  put  to  death,  and  their  property  confiscated  or 
destroyed.  But  this  extreme  right  of  the  conqueror  over 
military  insurgents,  is  limited  by  the  laws  of  humanity,  and 
he  is  not  justifiable  if  he  resort  to  cruel  and  unnecessary  pun- 
ishments. Such  severe  rights  should  always  be  used  with 
moderation,  and  their  exercise  tempered  with  mercy.  Hence, 
in  modem  wars,  only  the  leaders  and  instigators  of  a  military 
insurrection  are  usually  punished  with  death,  while  the  com- 
mon people  who  are  engaged  in  it  are  more  leniently  dealt 
with.  Sometimes,  heavy  contributions  are  levied  by  way  of 
punishment  upon  the  place  or  district  of  country  where  the 
insurrection  occurs.  This  practice  is  justified  on  the  ground 
that  the  instigators  and  leaders,  being  usually  the  originators 
of  the  insurrection,  should  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  the 
offence,  and  that  a  community  is  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  its  members  where  the  individual  offenders  can- 
not be  otherwise  reached.  It  must  be  remembered,  bow- 
ever,  that  although  by  the  rules  of  war  the  conqueror  has  a 
lawful  right  to  impose  the  severest  punishment  upon  military 
insurgents,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  be  is  justifiable  in  so 
doing.  We  muat  here  distingush  between  what  is  permitted 
by  the  law  and  what  is  forbidden  by  morality.  As  there  is 
no  legal  tribunal  to  determine  upon  the  justice  of  a  war, 
neither  is  there  one  to  determine  upon  the  cause  of  a  military 
insurrection,  or  the  justice  of  the  punishment  imposed  upon 
the  insurgents.  But  there  is  a  tribunal  of  public  opinion  to 
which  all  are  subject.  Ifi  therefore,  the  conqueror  has,  by 
acts  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  given  good  cause  for  a  revolt 
in  a  place  occupied  by  force  of  arms,  bis  own  conduct  will 
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be  condemned,  and  that  of  the  insurgents  approved  at  the 
bar  of  conscience  and  in  the  opinion  of  all  good  men.  ( Vide 
AnUj  chapter  xviii,  and  xix;  Vatiel^  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  8, 
ch.  18,  §§  290,  291 ;  Eeffter,  DroU  Iniemacumal,  §§  126,  127  ; 
Piifmdarf,  De  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent.,  lib.  8,  ch.  6,  §§  21,  22 ; 
BarbeyraCy  Note  sur  Puffendorfy  tome  2,  p.  474.) 

§  21.  History  abounds  in  examples  of  this  kind  of  insur- 
rection, and  of  punishments  inflicted  by  the  conqueror  upon 
the  insurgents.  Without  recurring  to  the  wars  of  the  middle 
ages,  of  the  reformation,  of  Charles  V.,  Louis  XIV.,  and 
Frederick  11.,  before  the  principles  of  international  law  were 
fully  establislied  or  generally  recognized,  we  find  numerous 
examples  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  in  Europe,  and  of  the 
English,  in  India.  And,  without  noticing  the  military  opera- 
tions of  Clive,  Hastings,  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  Wellington, 
we  have,  in  the  recent  war  in  the  latter  country,  some  most 
terrible  examples  of  the  severity  with  which  military  insur- 
rections are  punished  at  the  present  day,  and  by  the  mogt 
civilized  conquerors.  But,  a  few  illustrations  drawn  from 
the  wars  of  Napoleon,  will  sufiice  for  our  purpose.  In  the 
Italian  campaign  of  1796,  the  inhabitants  of  Pavia  rose 
against  the  French  troops,  and  made  them  prisoners. 
Lannes  routed  a  portion  of  the  insurgents,  and  burnt  the 
village  of  Brescia;  but,  as  this  severe  example  failed  in 
producing  intimidation.  Napoleon  himself  returned  to  the 
revolted  city,  shot  the  leadera  of  the  insurrection,  and 
delivered  up  the  place  to  plunder.  "This  terrible  example," 
says  the  English  historian,  "crushed  the  insurrection  over 
the  whole  of  Lombardy."  In  the  campaign  of  1797,  a  Vene- 
tian insurrection  was  organized  on  the  Adige,  four  hundred 
wounded  French  in  the  hospital  of  Verona  were  killed  in 
cold  blood,  and  the  French  garrison  of  fort  Chiusa,  which 
capitulated  for  want  of  provisions,  was  inhumanly  put  to 
death.  The  insurrection  was  immediately  suppressed,  its 
authors  shot,  and  a  contribution  of  one  million  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  levied  on  the  city.  In  the  peninsular  war 
many  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  after  submitting  to 
the  French,  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  rise 
upon  a  small  garrison  or  detachment,  and  to  murder  all 
stragglers.    They  were  punished  with  severity.     "  So  many 
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complaints/'  says  Napier^  *^were  made  of  the  cruelty  com- 
mitted by  Massena's  army  while  at  Santarem,  that  Lord 
Wellington  had  some  thoughts  of  reprisals;  but  having  &8t 
caused  strict  inquiry  to  be  made,  it  was  discovered  that  in 
most  cases,  the  ordenan9as  after  having  submitted  to  the 
French,  and  received  their  protection,  took  advantage  of  it 
to  destroy  the  stragglers  and  small  detachments,  and  the 
cruelty  complained  of  was  only  the  infliction  of  legUimaie 
punishment  for  such  conduct;  the  projected  retaliation  waa 
therefore  changed  for  an  injunction  to  the  ordenan9a8  to 
cease  from  such  a  warfare."  {Jaminiy  Des  Onerres  de  la 
RevolvMonj  ch.  73;  Thiers^  Sevolution  Francaise,  tome  8,  ch.  4; 
tome  9,  ch.  2;  AlisoUy  Eist  Europe,  vol.  1,  pp.  405,  468; 
Napier,  Hist.  Peninsular  War,  vol.  2,  p.  461;  Napoleon^ 
Menioires,  tome  3,  p.  195;  tome  4,  p.  149.) 

§  22.  Military  occupation,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
suspends  the  sovereignty  and  dominion  of  the  former  owner 
so  long  as  the  conquered  territory  remains  in  the  possession 
of  the  conqueror,  or  in  that  of  his  allies.  The  temporary 
dominion  of  the  latter  completely  excludes,  for  the  time 
being,  the  original  dominion  of  the  former.  The  vanquished 
sovereign,  therefore,  has  no  power,  as  against  the  conqueror, 
to  alienate  any  part  of  his  own  territory  which  may  be  at 
the  time  in  the  possession  of  the  latter.  K  the  conquest  be 
completed,  or  confirmed,  the  title  passes  to  the  conqueror 
precisely  as  it  was  when  the  latter  first  acquired  the  posses- 
sion. No  other  party  can  claim  any  rights  over  it  arising 
from  any  conveyance  or  transfer  from  the  vanquished,  while 
it  was  in  the  conqueror's  possession.  But,  if  it  be  surren- 
dered up  to  the  former  owner,  or  recovered  by  him,  such 
conveyances  would  become  valid,  for  the  alienor  would 
not  be  permitted  to  deny  his  own  act.  It  is  a  principle  of 
jurisprudence  that  possession  of,  and  the  right  to,  the  thing 
alienated — the  jus  ad  rem  and  the  jus  in  re — are  necessaiy 
in  the  grantor  in  order  to  constitute  a  complete  title.  During 
military  occupation  these  exist  together  neither  in  the  original 
owner,  nor  in  the  conqueror.  The  title  conveyed  by  either 
is  therefore  imperfect;  if  by  the  former,  it  is  made  good  by 
a  restoration  of  the  conquest;  and,  if  by  the  latter,  it  is 
completed  by  a  confirmation  of  the  conquest,  whether  by 
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treaty  or  any  other  mode  recognized  in  international  law. 
(  WUdmanj  Int.  LaWj  vol.  l,p.  160;  Kent^  Com.  on  Am.  Law, 
vol-  1,  p,  180;  TheMotina,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  450;  The  Fama, 
&  Bob.  Bep.y  p.  97;  GrotiuSy  de  Jut.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y  lib.  2,  ch.  6, 
§  1 ;  Paffendorf,  de  Jwr.  Nat.  et  GenL,  lib.  4,  ch.  9,  §  8 ;  Heffkr, 
Droit  Memationaly  §  181.) 

§  28.  But  suppose  war  to  be  declared  and  actually  com- 
menced, and  that  one  of  the  belligerents  has  made  manifest 
his  intention  to  effect  the  permanent  acquisition  of  a  particu- 
lar portion  of  the  territory  of  the  other,  which  intention  is 
afterwards  accomplished  by  actual  conquest,  and  that  after 
the  declaration  of  such  intention  and  while  preparation  was 
making  to  carry  it  out,  the  original  owner  should  alienate 
that  territory,  in  whole  or  in  part, —  is  the  conqueror  bound 
to  regard  siu^h  alienation  as  a  valid  transfer,  or  may  he  dis- 
regard it  in  toio,  as  being  an  illegal  attempt  to  deprive  him  of 
the  rights  of  war  ?  In  other  words,  did  not  his  avowed 
determination  to  eflfect  the  permanent  acquisition  of  such 
territory,  his  preparation  to  make  the  conquest,  and  his  abi- 
lity to  effect  it,  as  proved  by  the  result,  give  to  the  conqueror 
some  incohate  or  inceptive  right  to  the  territory  subsequently 
conquered ;  or  did  they  not  at  least  suspend  the  right  of  the 
original  owner  to  alienate  it  ?  In  order  to  obtain  a  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  this  question,  we  will  recur  to  fundamental 
principles.  The  rights  of  conquest  are  derived  frotn  force 
alone.  They  begin  with  possession,  and  end  with  the  loss  of 
possession.  The  possession  is  acquired  by  force,  either  from 
its  actual  exercise,  or  from  the  intimidation  it  produces. 
There  can  be  no  antecedent  claim  or  title,  from  which  any 
right  of  possession  is  derived ;  for  if  so,  it  would  not  be  a  con- 
quest. The  assertion  and  enforcement  of  a  right  to  possess  a 
particular  territory  do  not  constitute  a  conquest  of  that  terri- 
tory. By  the  term  conquest,  we  understand  the  forcible  acqui- 
sition of  territory  admitted  to  belong  to  the  enemy.  It 
expresses,  not  a  rights  but  a  fact,  from  which  rights  are 
derived.  Until  the  fact  of  conquest  occurs,  there  can  be  no 
rights  of  conquest.  A  title  acquired  by  conquest  cannot, 
therefore,  relate  back* to  a  period  anterior  to  the  conquest. 
That  would  involve  a  contradiction  of  terms.  The  title  of 
the  original  owner  prior  to  the  conquest,  is,  by  the  v^ry 
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nature  of  the  case,  admitted  to  be  valid.  His  rights  are, 
therefore,  suspended  by  force  alone.  K  that  force  be  over- 
come, and  the  original  owner  resumes  his  possession,  his 
rights  revive,  and  are  deemed  to  have  been  uninterrupted. 
It,  therefore,  cannot  be  said,  that  the  original  owner  loses  any 
of  his  rights  of  sovereignty,  or  that  the  conqueror  acquires  any 
rights  whatever,  in  the  conquered  territory,  anterior  to  actual 
conquest  The  former  are  suspended  by,  and  the  latter 
derived  from,  the  foci  of  conquest,  and,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  date  of  such  suspension  or  acquisition  of  rights, 
we  must  refer  to  the  fact  of  conquest,  and  not  to  any  prior 
intention  or  determination  of  the  conqueror.  If  these  pro- 
positions be  true,  it  follows  that  grants  to  individuals  made, 
after  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  by  the  original  sove- 
reign of  lands  lying  in  territory,  of  which  he  still  retains  the 
dominion  and  ownership,  rests  upon  the  same  ft^ndation  as 
those  made  before  the  war.  If  the  title  thus  conveyed  is,  by 
municipal  law,  complete  and  perfect,  the  land  becomes  pri- 
vate property,  and  must  be  so  regarded  by  the  conqueror. 
If  it  be  incohate  and  imperfect,  but  bona  fide  and  equitable, 
it  nevertheless  constitutes  "  property  "  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  is  used  in  international  law.  It  is  true  that,  by  the 
extreme  rights  of  war,  the  conqueror  may  disregard  indivi- 
dual ownership,  and  take  private  property  and  convert  it  to 
his  own  use.  But  such  a  proceeding,  as  has  already  been 
said,  is  contrarj^  to  modern  practice,  and  cannot  be  resorted 
to,  except  in  particular  cases  and  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. As  neither  actual  hostilities,  nor  a  formal  declara- 
tion of  war,  can  suspend  or  terminate  the  sovereignty  of  the 
original  owner,  he  retains  and  may  exercise  his  dominion 
over  every  portion  of  his  territory,  till  actual  conquest 
{BouvieVy  Law  Dictionary  verb.  Conquest)  Flemming^  ei  aZ.,  v. 
PagSy  9  Howard  Rep.,  p.  616 ;  Philliynore,  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8, 
§  223 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  GetiSy  liv.  2,  ch.  13,  §  197 ;  Meffter, 
Droit  International^  §  131.) 

§24.  But,  suppose  that  the  vanquished  power,  while  the 
conqueror  is  actually  taking  forcible  possession  of  a  part  of  its 
territory,  should  send  its  agent  with  the  retreating  army, 
and,  as  the  hostile  force  advances  its  standard  from  district 
to  district,  should  deliver  to  individual  subjects  title  deeds  of 
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the  tamtorj  at  the  moment  it  was  about  to  fall  into  the  pos- 
flession  of  the  advancing  foe,  with  the  evident  intention  to 
deprive  him  of  the  fruits  of  his  conquest  Must  the  conque- 
ror recognize  such  grants  as  valid ;  and  if  not,  how  shall  he 
draw  the  Hne  of  distinction  between  them  and  other  titles 
issued  by  the  same  authority  after  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  and  before  actual  conquest  ?  The  want  of  good 
faith  oii  the  part  of  such  grantees,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of 
the  grantor,  would  deprive  them  of  the  rights  of  bona,  fde 
purchasers.  The  destinction  between  such  titles  and  those 
acquired  in  good  faith  and  granted  in  good  faith,  and  in  the 
ordinary  exercise  of  the  rights  of  original  sovereignty,  is 
abundantly  manifest.  The  fraudulent  intent  vitiates  the  entire 
transaction,  and  renders  the  titles  mere  nullities,  and  the 
conqueror,  both  during  military  occupation  and  after  com- 
plete conquest  by  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  may  refuse  to 
recognize  them,  unless  by  some  express  treaty  stipulation  he 
has  agreed  to  regard  them  as  valid.  But  it  must  be  obseiTed 
that  the  same  rule  applies  to  grants  made  prior  to  the  war ; 
if  not  boTia  jide^  the  conqueror  is  not  bound  to  recognize  them 
as  valid.  The  fact  of  the  conqueror  being  in  possession  of 
a  part  of  the  country,  or  even  of  its  capital,  produces  no  effect 
upon  the  part  which  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  former 
sovereign.  This  question  has  been  discussed  in  another  sec- 
tion. [Mass  V.  Riddle  ^  Co.,  5  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  S57;  Wild- 
maUy  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  168,  164  ;  GrotiitSj  de  Jut.  Bel.  ae 
Pac.y  lib.  2,  cap.  22,  §  13 ;  Bj/nkershoek,  Quaesi.  Jwr.  Pub.y 
lib.  1,  cap.  6.) 

§  25.  Again,  suppose  a  belligerent  should,  after  a  declara-  * 
tion  of  war,  and  in  anticipation  that  a  particular  portion  of 
its  territory  will  necessarily  fall  into  the  power  of  the  other 
party,  transfer  it  to  a  neutral  for  the  manifest  purpose  of 
depriving  his  enemy  of  an  opportunity  to  acquire  it  by  con- 
quest :  is  the  latter  bound  to  recognize  the  validity  of  such 
transfer?  Every  sovereign  and  independent  state  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  alienate  any  part  of  its  own  territory,  so 
long  as  it  retains  the  ownership  and  dominion ;  and  other 
sovereign  states  have  an  equal  right  to  acquire  such  owner- 
ship and  dominion  by  any  of  the  modes  recognized  in  inter- 
national law.    But  a  mere  treaty-cession  of  a  province  or 
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territory  by  one  power  to  another,  can  never  operate,  by 
itself,  as  an  immediate  and  complete  transfer  of  the  owner- 
ship and  dominion  of  the  land,  or  of  the  allegiance  of  its 
inhabitants.  To  produce  such  effect,  a  solemn  delivery  of 
the  possession  by  the  ceding  power,  and  an  assamplion  of 
the  dominion  and  government  by  that  to  which  the  cession 
is  made,  are  indispensable.  Until  then,  the  territoiy  con- 
tinues to  belong  to  the  ori^nal  sovereign  owner,  and  its 
inhabitants  remain  the  subjects  of  the  power  to  which  their 
allegiance  was  due  prior  to  such  treaty-cession.  Such  ceded 
territory  is,  therefore,  still  liable  to  conquest  as  the  territory 
of  the  enemy.  But  suppose  the  transfer  be  completed  by  a 
formal  delivery  of  the  possession  to  the  neutral  grantee,  and 
the  assumption  by  him  of  the  dominion  and  government  of 
the  ceded  territory  ?  If  the  transaction  is  evidently  mala  fide 
and  the  transfer  is  made  with  the  manifest  intent  to  defraud 
the  belligerent  of  the  rights  of  conquest,  the  pretended  own- 
ership of  the  neutral  sovereign  will  not  be  recoguized  by  the 
conqueror.  Moreover,  such  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  neu- 
tral to  hold  territory  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  parties  to 
a  war,  and  in  fraud  of  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  other 
party,  is  regarded  as  a  violation  of  neutral  duty,  and  as  an 
act  of  hostility  toward  the  party  whose  rights  he  thus  attempte 
to  defeat.  Such  transfers  of  territory  by  a  belligerent  to  a 
neutral  are  mere  nullities,  for  fraud  vitiates  the  transactions 
of  states  as  well  as  of  individuals.  But  the  general  right  of 
neutrals  to  purchase  the  property  of  belligerents,  flagrante 
bello,  if  the  sale  be  bonafide^  is  universally  conceded.  The 
character  of  each  transaction  must  be  decided  upon  its  own 
merits,  and  the  determination  of  the  question  belongs  to  the 
political  power  of  the  state.  Although  the  transfer  may 
have  been  made  with  the  evident  intent  to  defraud  the  bel- 
ligerent of  the  rights  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  the  laws  of 
war,  nevertheless,  policy  may  induce  him  to  treat  it  as  a 
bona  fide  transaction,  rather  than  to  involve  himself  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  pretended  purchaser.  {Heffier^  Droit  Interna- 
tionaly  §  181 ;  Duer,  On  Insurance^  vol.  1,  pp.  437,  438 ;  The 
Farm,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  97 ;  The  Johanna  Emelia,  29  Eng.  Law 
and  Equity  Rep.,  p.  562 ;  Cashing,  Opinions  of  AiCys  Gen% 
vol.  6,  p.  638.) 
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§  26.  We  have  next  to  consider  the  effect  of  military  occn- 
pation  upon  incorporeal  things  and  rights,  aa  debts,  etc.  Of 
these  it  has  been  justly  remarked:  ^'  They  cannot  in  them- 
selves be  the  subject  of  actual  possession ;  they  are  not  exter- 
nal things  on  which  the  conqueror  can  lay  his  armed  hand. 
They  are  rights  which  exist  in  mental  apprehension  as  con- 
nected with  a  given  subject  to  which  they  are  attached, 
and  with  a  material  object  upon  which  they  can  be  exercised. 
Therefore,  the  Roman  law  philosophically  said,  ipsum  jus 
obligaiiones  incorporale  est,  and  again,  vec  possideri  videiwr  jiis 
mcorporale.''  It  is,  therefore,  only  by  the  actual  possession 
of  corporeal  thing  to  which  the  incorporeal  right  attaches 
that  the  conqueror  can  be  considered  as  occupying  the  latter; 
but,  if  he  possess  himself  of  the  former,  he  is  considered  to 
be  in  possession  of  both.  A  distinction,  however,  is  made 
between  incorporeal  rights  attached  to  a  corporeal  thing  and 
those  attached  to  2k  person.  Man,  it  is  said,  as  the  subject  of 
rights,  cannot  be  compared  to  a  thing  ;  his  rights  do  not,  so 
to  speak,  hang  upon  him  as  they  hang  upon  a  piece  of  land; 
they  rather  proceed  from  him ;  they  constitute  his  intellectual 
or  spiritual  property,  which  cannot,  by  the  agency  of  what 
Grotius  calls  a  nudum  factum^  be  separated,  without  his  con- 
sent, from  his  person.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  a 
person  to  whom  certain  rights  belong  is  captured  by  an 
enemy,  such  capture  gives  to  the  captor  only  the  corporeal 
and  actual  things  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner;  the  pos- 
session of  the  creditor's  person  does  not  give  a  jv^  exigendi 
of  his  debts.  It  therefore  follows,  that  incorporeal  things, 
such  as  debts,  do  not  accrue  to  the  conqueror  as  a  conse- 
quence of  his  possession  of  the  person  who  is  entitled  to 
them.  The  rule  was  somewhat  different  when  prisoners  of 
war  were  made  slaves.  But  may  not  debts  accrue  to  the 
conqueror  from  his  possession  of  the  instruments  or  docu- 
ments which  contain  the  legal  statement  of  the  obligation 
of  the  obligor,  as  promissory  notes,  mortgages,  etc.  ?  We 
have  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter  that  such  documents  are 
only  evidences  of  debts,  but  not  the  debts  themselves,  and 
that  the  mere  fact  of  their  possession  does  not  of  itself  au- 
thorize the  possessor  to  exact  payment  from  the  promisor. 
The  original  creditor  may  be  entitled  to  recover  his  debt 
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though  th^e  inetraments  be  lost  or  destroyed.  {DiffestSj  i.  t. 
Till.,  1 ;  xli.  t.  iii.,  4,  b.  27 ;  xli.,  t.  ii.,  8 ;  Brunleyer^  Diss,  de 
Occupaiione  BdUcaj  Argent^  1702;  Pfeifftr^  Das  Eeehi  def 
Krdgseroberuvfff  €fc.,  pp.  44-60 ;  Phillimorej  on  InL  LaWy  voL 
8,  §§  545-548 ;  JBiarlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  dts  Gens^y 
tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  8,  §  14 ;  J^ffmdcrfy  De  Jure  Nat.  et  GenLy 
Kb.  8,  cap.  6,  §  22 ;  HeffteTy  Droit  International^  §  184 ;  Bealy 
Science  du  Govemmeiit,  tome  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  6.) 

§  27.  We  will  next  consider  the  effect  of  a  militaty  occu- 
pation of  a  state  upon  debtso  wing  to  its  government.  Does 
such  conquest  of  the  state  carry  with  it  the  incorporeal  rights 
of  the  state,  such  as  debts,  etc.  ?  In  other  words,  do  these 
rights  so  attach  themselves  to  the  territory  that  the  militaiy 
possession  of  the  latter  carries  with  it  the  right  to  possess  the 
former  ?  There  are  two  distinct  cases  here  to  be  considered ; 
Jirstj  where  the  imperium  of  the  conqueror  is  established  over 
the  whole  state,  (victoria  universalis;)  and  second,  where  it  is 
established  over  only  a  part,  as  the  capital,  a  province,  or  a 
colony  (victoria  particularis.)  As  has  already  been  stated,  aU 
rights  of  military  occupation  arise  from  actual  possession,  and 
not  from  constructive  conquests ;  they  are  de  facto,  and  not 
de  jure  rights.  Hence,  by  a  conquest  of  part  of  a  country, 
the  government  of  that  country,  or  the  state,  is  not  in  the 
possession  of  the  conqueror,  and  he,  therefore,  cannot  claim 
the  incorporeal  rights  which  attach  to  the  whole  country  as 
a  state.  But,  by  the  military  possessions  of  a  part,  he  will 
acquire  the  same  claim  to  the  incorporeal  rights  which  attach 
to  that  part,  as  he  would,  by  the  military  occupation  of  the 
whole,  acquire  to  those  which  attach  to  the  whole.  We  must 
also  distinguish  with  respect  to  the  situations  of  the  debts, 
or  rather  the  locality  of  the  debtors  from  whom  they  are 
owing,  whether  in  the  conquered  country,  in  that  of  the 
conqueror,  or  in  that  of  a  neutral.  If  situated  in  the  con- 
quered territory,  or  in  that  of  the  conqueror,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  conqueror  may,  by  the  rights  of  military  occu- 
pation, enforce  the  collection  of  debts  actually  due  to  the 
displaced  government,  for  the  de  facto  government  has,  in 
this  respect,  all  the  powers  of  that  which  preceded  it.  But 
if  situated  in  a  neutral  state,  the  power. of  the  conqueror, 
being  derived  from  force  alone,  does  not  reach  them,  and  he 
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ca&not  dnfotce  paymetit.  It  rettft  with  the  netttml  to  de<M^ 
whether  h^  will,  or  will  not,  recogniee  the  demand  as  a  legal 
one,  or,  in  other  wotds,  whether  he  will  re^rd  the  govern- 
ment of  military  occupation  as  anfficiently  permanent  to  be 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  the  original  creditor.  He  owes  the 
debt,  and  the  only  question  with  him  is,  who  is  entitled 
to  receive  it  ?  In  deciding  this  question  he  will  necessarily 
be  determined  by  th^  particular  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  will  probably  delay  his  action  till  all  serious  doubts  are 
removed.  (JSmi,  Science  du  Grouvemment^  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec,  6 ; 
Wolfius^  Jus  QenUum,  cap.  7,  §§  888,  864 ;  Vaitel,  Dr&ii  des 
GenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  14,  §  218 ;  Burlamaquiy  Droit  de  la  Nat  et  des 
GenSy  tome  6,  pt.  4,  ch.  8 ;  Phillimorey  On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8, 
§§  649-566;  Lauterbachy  Colkg.  PandeeL,  lib.  49,  t.  16,  §  7; 
Pfeifer,  Dos  RechU  der  Kreigseroberuvgy  pp.  109, 160 ;  Hefftery 
Droit  Iniemationaly  §  134.) 

S  28.  If  the  debt,  from  whomsoever  owing,  be  paid  to  the 
government  of  military  occupation,  and  the  conquest  is  after^ 
Ward  made  complete,  no  question  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
payment  can  subsequently  arise.  Sut  should  the  former 
sovereign  or  government,  after  a  lapse  of  time,  be  restored, 
and  the  debtor  has  received  his  discharge,  may  the  original 
creditor  demand  a  second  payment  ?  The  burthen  of  proof) 
in  such  a  case,  lies  upon  the  debtor ;  and  in  order  to  render 
the  payment  valid,  and  make  it  operate  as  a  complete  dis- 
charge of  the  debt,  he  must  show:  1st,  that  the  sum  was 
actually  paid,  for  an  acquittance  or  a  receipt,  without  actual 
payment,  is  no  bar  to  the  demand  of  the  original  creditor; 
2d,  that  the  debt  was  actually  due  at  the  time  when  it  was 
paid ;  8d,  that  the  payment  has  not  been  delayed  by  a  mora 
on  the  part  of  the  debtor,  which  had  thus  operated  to  defeat 
the  claim  of  the  original  creditor.  If  the  debtor  be  a  citizen  of 
the  conquered  country,  or  a  subject  of  .the  conqueror,  he  must 
also  show :  4th,  that  the  payment  was  compulsory, — the  effect 
of  a  vis  major  upon  the  debtor, — not  necessarily  extorted  by 
the  use  of  physical  force,  but  paid  under  an  order,  the  diso- 
bedience of  which  was  threatened  with  punishment.  If  the 
debtor  be  a  neutral  or  stranger,  he  cannot  plead  compulsion 
as  a  justification  of  his  making  payment  to  the  conqueror, 
but  he  must  also  show :  6th,  that  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
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state  recognized  the  payment,  as  made  by  him,  to  be  valid; 
in  other  words,  that  it  was  made  in  good  faith,  and  to  the 
de  facto  authority  authorized  by  the  fundamental  laws  to 
receive  it  It  is  not  a  necessary  condition,  but  it  is  a  sub* 
stantive  defense  against  the  original  creditor,  that  the  money 
has  been  applied  to  his  benefit ;  thus,  in  the  case  of  a  state 
creditor,  if  the  money  has  been  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the 
state, — if  there  has  been  what  the  civilians  term  a  verm  m 
rerrty — the  payment  will  be  regarded  as  valid.  (PhiUimorej  On 
Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  157,  158 ;  Kluher,  Ewrop.  VolkerrechJL, 
§§  258,  259 ;  Pfeiffer,  Dos  Bechi  der  Krdgseroberungj  pp.  161- 
164 ;  Woljius,  Jus  Gentium,  cap.  7,  §  840 ;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens^ 
liv.  3,  ch.  5,  §  77 ;  J.  Voet,  Com.  ad  Pandectas,  lib.  19,  tit.  2, 
§  28 ;  Eeffter,  Droit  International,  §  134.) 

§  29.  The  earliest  historical  example  of  the  effect  of  mili- 
tary occupation  or  conquest,  on  the  payment  or  cancelling  of 
debts  due  the  conquered  state,  is  that  of  the  hundred  talents 
borrowed  by  the  Thessalonians  from  Thebes,  and  remitted 
by  Alexander,  as  has  been  stated  in  another  chapter.  This 
case,  however,  belongs  rather  to  complete  conquests,  than  to 
mere  military  occupation ;  for  the  debt  not  being  paid,  but 
remitted,  as  a  gift,  the  validity  of  the  gift  could  be  sustained 
only  on  the  ground  that  Alexander  had  become  so  entirely 
and  absolutely  master  of  Thebes,  as  to  constitute  him  the 
heir  and  universal  successor  to  the  defunct  and  extinguished 
state.  In  the  civil  war  between  Ceesar  and  Pompey,  the 
former  remitted  to  the  city  of  Dyrrachium,  the  payment  of 
a  debt  which  it  owed  to  Caius  Flavius,  the  friend  of  Decius 
Brutus.  The  jurists  who  have  commented  on  this  transac- 
tion, agree  that  the  debt  was  not  legally  discharged ;  Ist, 
because  in  a  civil  war  there  could  be,  properly  speaking,  no 
occupation;  and  2d,  because  it  was  a  private  and  not  a  public 
debt.  Another  classiqal  example  was  that  of  the  confiscation 
of  Shodian  houses  and  debts  within  the  Syrian  dominions, 
by  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria;  but  this  was  settled  by  the 
peace  which  provided  for  the  status  quo  ante  bellum.  (PAflK- 
more,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  661-563  ;  QuintUian,  Inst  Orai.y 
lib.  5,  cap.  10;  Puffemlorf,  De  Jur.  Nat.  et  Gent,  lib,  8,  cap. 
6,  §  23 ;  Grotius,  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  8,  cap.  8,  §  4 ; 
Albericus  GentUis,  deJwre  BeUi.,  lib.  3,  cap*  5;  CoceemSj  Gro^ 
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tiiM  Bbistratus,  t  8.,  pp.  202, 286;  Vattd,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8, 
ch.  14,  §  212 ;  PolybiuSj  Histor.  Exerpiae  Legaiicmes,  cap.  85 ; 
Ffdffer^  Dos  Recht  der  Kreigseroberung,  pp.  165-180 ;  Heffter^ 
Droit  Intemationai,  §  184 ;  T^itman,  Neber  dm  Bund  des  AmpL, 
p.  185 ;  KampiZy  Liieraiur^  etc.,  §  307.) 

§  80.  The  first  example  in  modern  times,  referred  to  by 
jurists,  occurred  in  1849.  A  Fleming  lent  a  Frenchman  a 
thousand  crowns ;  the  latter  contrived  to  delay  the  payment 
until  war  broke  out  between  Flanders  and  France,  and  then 
paid  the  money  into  the  French  treasury.  After  the  peace 
the  Fleming  again  demanded  his  debt,  but  the  Frenchman 
defended  himself  by  alleging  the  payment  to  the  royal  trea- 
sury. He,  however,  was  condemned  to  pay  back  so  much  of 
the  thousand  crowns  as  he  should  be  proved  to  have  expen- 
ded to  his  own  benefit ;  in  other  words,  the  court  of  his  own 
country  relieved  him  only  to  the  extent  of  the  sum  actually 
paid  to  the  sovereign  of  the  debtor.  The  fraudulent  mora 
does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  judicial  investigation 
of  this  case.  In  a  war  between  Pisa  -and  Florence,  toward 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  former  compelled,  by 
threats  of  punishment,  its  subjects,  who  were  debtors  to  Flo- 
rentine subjects,  to  pay  their  debts  into  the  Pisan  treasury. 
A  Pisan  debtor,  named  Ludovicus,  who  had  so  paid  his  debt, 
was  nevertheless  sued  for  it  by  his  Florentine  creditor;  the 
question  was  referred  to  Philip  Decius,  a  Milanese  jurist  of 
the  highest  reputation,  who,  reciting  the  premises,  concludes  : 
"Ex  quibus  omnibus concludo  et  indubitanter existimo,  quad 
Ludovicus  mediante  tali  solutione  fuerit  liberatus."  In  the 
year  1495,  when  Charles  VEI.  of  France  overrun  Italy,  and 
temporarily  replaced  the  house  of  Anjou  upon  the  throne  of 
Naples,  the  debts  due  to  the  state  from  the  opposite  faction 
were  called  in,  as  a  means  of  enriching  the  Angevin  party. 
Some  of  the  debtors  paid  honestly  the  full  amount  of  their 
debts ;  others  paid  a  portion,  and  obtained  a  receipt  in  full ; 
others  again  obtained  a  written  discharge,  without  paying 
anything.  Four  months  afterward,  Ferdinand  of  Arragon 
was  restored  to  power,  and  the  French  and  Angevius  driven 
out ;  and  the  validity  of  these  payments  and  receipts  was 
sharply  contested.  The  opinion  of  Matthacus  de  Affictis,  a 
jurist  of  the  highest  authority,  was  invoked,  which  concluded 
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in  the  following  words :  **  Prima  eoncbmo^  quod  iBi  debitoros 
regum  de  ArregoniS,  qai  fuerunt  in  mor&solvendi  dictiB  tegib^ 
pecuniam  debitam  in  genere,  et  jusau  reyia  Caroii  et  suoram 
officialium  solveront  ipsls  donotariisnon^^Tt^fi&^o^',  ettenen- 
tur  solvere  dictis  regibus,  veris  creditoribus.    Segunda  C(mr 
clusio  sit  istffc,  quod  illi  debitores  qui  non  fuerunt  in  mor&  sol- 
vendi  dictis  creditoribus,  sed  jussi  fuerunt  ab  officialibus  regis 
Frauciae,  quod  solvant  illis  Qallis,  virtute  largitatis  regis,  et 
ipsi  fecerunt,  quidquid  eis  fuit  possibile,  ut  non  solvetent,  et 
realiter  eis  solverunt  propter  jussum  poenalem,  et  iati  suni 
liberati.     Tertia  cancliLsio  ait  esta,  quod  si  debitor  fuit  in  mori^ 
sed  erat  infra  tempus  purgandi  moram,  et  infra  illud  tempos 
sed  exactus  ab  illis  Gallis  jussu  magistratCls,  tune  solvendo 
Gallis  perinde  habetur,  ac  si  non  esset  in  noiora,  et  sic  erit  libe^ 
rains.     Quaria  conclusio  sit  ista,  quod  debitor,  qui  solvit  Grallis 
illam  pecuniam  debitam  regibus  de  Arragonia  virtute  jussua 
magistratus,  cui  non  potuit  resistere,  et  pecuniam  illam  debitam 
post  diem  solutionis  faciendi  erat  solitura,  quod  ipsi  debitorea 
penes  se  retinebant  pro  expeusis,  occurentibus  in  administra- 
tion e  officii  nomine  regio,  si  ipsam  pecuniam  Gallis  solverunt, 
swit  liberati,  etiam  quod  fuerunt  in  mora.     Quinta  conclusio 
sit  ista,  quod  illi  debitores,  qui  solutionem  probant  per  confess 
sionem  Gallorum  publicam  vel  privatam,  ita  quod  non  probant 
veram  numerationem  pecuniae  eis  factum,  non  sunt  Uberaiiy  sed 
debent  solvere  veris  creditoribus,  quantum  cunque,  ostende- 
rint  dictum  jussum.    Sezta  conclusio,  quod  illi  debitores,  qui 
se  concordaveruent,  et  non  ostendunt  reram  solutionem  in 
totum  vel  in  partem,  non  sunt  liheratL    Exitus  rei  approbavit 
istas  conclusioues."     The  case  of  the  debtors  of  the  Prince 
of  Hesse-cassel,  which  has  furnished  such  a  fruitful  subject 
for  discussion  by  modern  jurists,  belongs  rather  to  complete 
conquests  than  mere  military  occupation,  and  will,  therefore, 
be  considered  in  the  next  chapter.    The  only  additional  case 
in  modern  times,  to  which  we  shall  here  refer,  occurred 
during  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  republic 
of  Mexico.     The  Messrs.  Laurents,  British  subjects  domi- 
ciled in  Mexico,  had  purchased  of  the  Mexican  government^ 
in  1847,  certain  church  property,  the  sale  of  which  had  been 
previously  authorized  by  a  law  of  the  Mexican  oongreaa. 
The  contract  of  sale  was  duly  signed  by  the  Laurente  as  pur- 
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chasers,  and  by  the  agents  of  the  government  as  the  sellers, 
and  the  purchase  money  deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  banker, 
to  await  the  execution  of  the  conveyance  by  the  proper  gov- 
ernment officer.  By  some  neglect  the  instrument  had  not 
been  signed,  but  the  purchasers  were  in  possession  of  the 
property,  and  the  money  still  remained  on  deposit  when  the 
city  of  Mexico  was  captured  by  the  American  forces.  This 
money  was  seized  and  confiscated  by  General  Scott  as  the 
property  of  the  Mexican  government.  On  the  return  of 
peace  the  church  reclaimed  the  property,  and,  on  suit,  recov- 
ered its  possession  from  the  Messrs.  Laurents,  not  on  the 
ground  of  a  default  of  payment,  but  of  illegality  of  sale. 
The  Laurents  then  made  reclamation  against  the  United 
States  for  the  money  confiscated,  as  British  subjects,  before 
the  joint  commission  of  the  two  governments.  The  com- 
missioners being  unable  to  agree,  the  case  was  referred  to  the 
umpire,  who  decided  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional law,  the  claimants  were,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  to 
be  regarded  as  Mexican  citizens,  and  not  British  subjects. 
Their  claim  was,  therefore,  rejected.  {Pajponius^  JRecueU 
d'ArrttSj  liv.  6,  tit.  6,  arret  2 ;  Phillimore^  On  IrU.  LaWj  vol.  8, 
§§  566-569 ;  Oomrmasion of  Claims  beticeen  U.S.  and  G.  Britain, 
pp.  120-160 ;  Philip  Deems,  Consilia,  cap.  26 ;  Matihaeus  de 
AffliciiSy  Decisiones  Nap.,  Dec.  150 ;  Pfeiffer,  Das  Recht  der 
Kriegaerberung^  pp,  191-192.) 
u 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII. 


WGHTS  OF  OOMPLBTE  CONQUEST. 


OONTBNTS. 

2  1,  CpnqueBt,  how  completed -r-{  2.  Acquisition  of  parts  of  a  state — }3.  Sub- 
jugation of  an  entire  state  —  {4.  RetroactiTe  effect  of  confirmation  of  con- 
quest—  {5.  Transfer  of  personal  allegiance  hj  conqnest —  }6.  The  aasent 
of  the  subject  required — {7.  Such  assent  determined  by  domicil  —  {8. 
Reason  of  this  rule — {9.  Application  to  naturalized  citizens  and  foreign 
subjects  —  1 10.  Rule  varied  bj  treatj  and  by  municipal  law —  {  11.  Right 
to  citizenship  under  new  sorereigntj  —  §12.  English  law  on  this  subject — 
jl3.  American  decisions — J  14.  Laws  of  the  conquered  territory — J  15. 
Conquered  territory  under  British  laws —  {  16.  Under  the  United  States — 
2  17.  Laws  of  conquered  state,  how  affected  by  the  new  sovereignty — {  18. 
How  affected  by  laws  of  military  occupation  —  {  19.  What  laws  of  new 
sovereignty  eztend  over  it —  {  20.  Conquests  and  discoveries —  }  21.  Laws 
contrary  to  fundamental  principles  of  new  sovereignty  —  {  22.  American 
decisions — {23.  Revenue  laws  in  California — {24.  Conquest  changes 
political  rights,  but  not  rights  of  property — {25.  Titles  to  real  estate  — 
{26.  Necessity  of  remedial  laws  for  such  titles  —  {  27.  Effect  of  conqnest 
on  the  property  of  the  state  —  {  28.  Alienated  domains  of  Hesse-Cassel  — 
{  29.  Debts  of  Hesse-Cassel. 

§  1.  As  already  remarked,  the  conqueror's  title  to  immov- 
able property  taken  from  the  enemy,  may  be  completed  in 
various  ways,  as,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  or  of  cession,  by  entire 
subjugation  and  the  incorporation  with  the  conquering  state, 
by  civil  revolution  and  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  or  by 
the  mere  lapse  of  time  and  the  inability  of  the  former  sove- 
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reignty  to  recover  its  lost  possessions.    We  will  proceed  to 
consider  these  different  modes  of  confirmation.     The  title  to 
conquered  territory  is  made  complete  bj  a  treaty  of  peace, 
either  by  express  provisions  of  cession,  or  by  the  implied 
condition  of  uii  possidetis.    If  the  stipulation  of  cession  is 
introduced  in  the  treaty,  it  is  usual  to  require  of  the  con- 
queror certain  stipulations  with  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ceded  conquered  territory,  in  order  to  secure  to  them 
rights  not  guarantied  by  the  positive  law  of  nations.    But 
the  conqueror's  title  is  equally  made  complete  by  the  silent 
operation  of  a  general  treaty  of  peace,  for,  as  the  principle 
of  uti  possidetis  is  the  basis  of  every  such  treaty,  unless  the 
contrary  is  expressed,  the  conquered  territory  remains  with 
the  conqueror,  and  his  title  cannot  afterward  be  called  in 
question.    But,  a  treaty  is  not  the  only  mode  in  which  the 
rights  of  conquest  are  confirmed  and  made  valid.    If  the 
state  to  which  the  conquered  territory  belonged  is  entirely 
subjugated,  and  its  power  destroyed,  the  title  of  the  con- 
queror is  considered  complete  from  the  date  of  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  former  sovereign  owner.     In  this  case  there  could 
be  no  treaty  of  cession  or  confirmation,  for,  by  supposition, 
the  former  owner  no  longer  exists  as  a  sovereign  state ;  it, 
therefore,  can  neither  confirm  nor  call  in  question  the  con- 
queror's title.     So,  also,  if  the  state  to  which  the  conquered 
territory  belonged  be  so  weakened  by  the  war  as  to  afford 
no  reasonable  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  recover  its  lost  ter- 
ritory, but,  from  pride  or  obstinacy,  it  refuses  to  make  any 
formal  treaty  of  peace,  although  destitute  of  the  requisite 
means  of  prolonging  the  contest;  the  conqueror  is  not  obliged 
to  continue  the  war  in  order  to  force  the  other  party  into  a 
treaty.     He  may  content  himself  with  the  conquest  already 
made,  and  annex  it  to,  or  incorporate  it  with,  his  own  ter- 
ritory.   His  title  will  be  considered  complete  from  the  time 
he  proves  his  ability  to  maintain  his  sovereignty  over  his  con- 
quest, and  manifests^  by  some  authoritative  act,  as  of  annexa- 
tion or  incorporation,  his  intention  to  retain  it  as  a  part  of  his 
own  territory.    Both  of  these  requisites — ability  to  maintain 
and  intention  to  retain — are  necessary  to  complete  the  conquest ; 
and  the  latter  must  be  manifested  by  some  unequivocal  act, 
as  annexation  or  incorporation,  made  by  the  sovereign  author- 
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ity  of  the  conquering  state.  Without  some  such  autboritive 
act,  the  conquered  territory  is  held  by  the  rights  of  military 
occupation  only,  and  not  as  a  complete  conquest.  So  far  as 
neutrals  are  concerned,  it  belongs  to  the  conquering  state, 
but  does  not  form  a  part  of  it.  It  is  held  by  the  right  of 
possession  and  not  by  complete  title,  and  is  therefore  subject 
to  the  rights  of  postliminy.  -Again,  if  the  conquest  be  accom- 
panied by  a  civil  revolution  and  a  change  of  internal  govern- 
ment, as  where  a  colony  or  province  revolts  against  the  former 
sovereign,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  conqueror,  estab- 
lishes its  own  independence,  and  unites  itself  to  the  con- 
queror, the  sovereignty  of  the  former  owner  may  be  regarded 
as  extinguished  by  the  act  of  separation,  independence  and 
voluntary  annexation  or  incorporation,  and  without  a  treaty 
of  peace,  or  of  cession.  The  new  internal  government  bo 
organized  and  recognized,  acts  for  itself,  independently  of  its 
former  sovereign.  Such  cases,  however,  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence. In  whatever  way  the  conquest  is  completed,  the 
institutions  of  the  conquering  power  usually  require  some 
4eJSnitive  act  in  order  to  annex  or  incorporate  the  conquered 
iterritory,  so  as  to  complete  the  conquest  and  perfect  the  title. 
JLn  such  cases  no  alienation  to  a  third  party  can  be  made 
complete  till  the  conquest  itself  is  perfected  by  such  definitive 
Act.  Thus,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  when  war  is 
4lu1y  declared,  may  conquer  and  take  possession  of  foreign 
territory,  but  the  joint  action  of  the  president  and  senate  is 
required  to  complete  it  by  treaty,  and  congress  alone  can 
annex  it,  or  incorporate  it  into  the  union.  Without  such 
act  of  treaty  confirmation,  or  of  lawful  annexation  or  incor- 
poration, the  title  to  any  conquest  made  by  the  United  States 
would  still  be  considered  in  international  law  as  incomplete. 
( Wildman,  Int.  Law^  vol.  1,  p.  162 ;  Vatielj  Droit  des  Gens^ 
liv.  3,  ch.  18,  §  201;  Wheaton,  Elenu  Int.  Law,  pt,  2,  ch.  4, 
§  5;  Fkmming,  et  at  v.  Page^  9  Howard  Rep.,  p.  603;  Real^ 
Science  du  Goiivemementy  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec.  5;  Beffter^  DroU 
International,  §§  69,  133,  178, 186 ;  Fhxttimore,  On  InL  Law, 
vol.  8,  §§  568,  et  seq.;  Biquelme,  Derecko  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit 
1,  cap.  12 ;  Kamptz,  Literatur,  etc.,  §  312 ;  Cocceius,  GroHus 
Illns.y  lib.  1,  cap.  4,  §  15 ;  Shauwann,  Die  RechtL  Verhaltnisse; 
Groiius,  de  Jw.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  8,  ch.  6,  §  4;  Mcerman,  Von 
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Dem  Becht  der  Erobertmg,  passim;  Ktuher^  Droit  des  Gens 
Mod.,  §  256;  Martens^  Precis  du  Droit  des  GenSy  §  277 ;  Sirej/y 
Becueily  etc.,  xvii.  1,  217;  xxx.  1,  280;  Riquelme^  Derexiho  Pub. 
Inty  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  Puffendorfy  De  Jure  Nat.  ei  Gent.y 
lib.  8,  ch.  6,  §  20 ;  The  Boedes  Lust,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  288- 
251;  The  FloHna,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  450.) 

§  2,  The  conqueror  who  acquires  a  province  or  town  from 
the  enemy,  acquires  thereby  the  same  rights  which  were 
possessed  by  the  state  from  which  it  is  taken.  If  it  formed 
a  constituent  part  of  the  hostile  state,  and  was  fully  and 
completely  under  its  dominion,  it  passes  into  the  power  of 
the  conqueror  upon  the  came  footing.  It  is  united  with  the 
new  State  upon  the  same  terms  on  which  it  belonged  to  the 
old  one  ;  that  is,  with  only  such  political  rights  as  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  new  state  may  see  fit  to  give  it.  It 
retains  no  political  privileges  or  immunities,  but  may  acquire 
those  it  never  possessed  before.  In  political  rights  it  may 
be  the  gainer  or  the  loser  by  the  change ;  if  from  being  a 
part  of  an  absolute  monarchy  it  becomes  a  part  of  a 
republic,  its  liberties  will  be  enlarged,  or,  if  the  reverse,  they 
will  be  restricted.  But  such  restriction,  in  any  case,  must 
be  in  conformity  with  the  rights  of  conquest  and  the  laws  of 
war.  When  New  Mexico  formed  a  part  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
public, it  enjoyed  the  right  of  representation  in  the  Mexican 
congress;  on  the  conquest  of  that  territory  by  the  arms  of  the 
United  States,  under  Gen.  Kearny,  a  clause  was  introduced 
into  the  new  organic  law  for  sending  a  representative  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  This  part  of  the  organic 
law  was  disapproved  by  the  president,  and  even  without  such 
disapproval,  it  was  utterly  inoperative,  for  this  right  of  repre- 
sentation was  a  political  right,  which  was  lost  by  the  very 
act  of  conquest,  and  could  be  restored  to  it  only  by  the 
action  of  congress,  after  its  permanent  incorporation  into  the 
conquering  republic.  The  case,  however,  is  difterent  where 
the  enemy  possessed  only  a  quasi-sovereignty,  or  limited 
political  rights,  over  the  conquered  province  or  town.  The 
conqueror  acquires  no  other  rights  than  such  as  belonged  to 
the  state  against  which  he  has  taken  up  arms.  "War," 
says  Vattel,  "authorizes  him  to  possess  himself  of  what 
belongs  to  his  enemy.     If  he  deprives  that  enemy  of  the 
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sovereignty  of  a  town  or  province,  he  acquires  it,  such  as  it 
is,  with  all  its  limitatious  and  modifications.  Accordingly, 
care  is  usually  taken  to  stipulate,  hoth  in  particular  capitu- 
lations and  in  treaties  of  peace,  that  the  towns  and  countries 
ceded  shall  retaiii  all  their  liberties^  privileges  and  immunities.'* 
But  where  such  conquered  provinces  and  towns  have  them- 
selves taken  up  arms  against  him,  thus  making  them- 
selves directly  his  enemies,  the  conqueror  may  regard 
them  as  vanquished  foes,  and  treat  them  precisely  as 
he  would  treat  other  conquered  territory.  {Vatielj  Droit 
des  Gens.^  liv.  3,  ch.  18,  §  199;  GrotiuSj  de  Jwr.  Bel,  ac 
Pac,  lib.  3,  ch.  8,  §  2 ;  Heffier,  Droit  Memational,  §§  131,  et 
seq.;  Eiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  InUy  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  12 ;  Rcal^ 
Science  du  Gouvemement,  tome  5,  ch.  2,  sec.  6 ;  Cfross  v.  Harri- 
son, 16  How.  Rep.,  p.  194 ;  American  Ins.  Co.  v.  Canter^  1 
Peters  Rep.,  p.  542;  Marcy  to  Kearny,  Jan'y  11th,  1847,  Ex. 
Doc,  No.  17,  31st  Cong.,  1st  sess.  H.  R.) 

§  3.  If  the  hostile  nation  be  subdued  and  the  entire  state 
conquered,  a  question  arises  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
conqueror  may  treat  it  without  transgressing  the  just  bounds 
established  by  the  rights  of  conquest.  K  he  simply  replaces 
the  former  sovereign,  and,  on  the  submisfiion  of^the  peo- 
ple, governs  them  according  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  they 
can  have  no  cause  of  complaint.  Aguin,  if  he  incorporate 
them  with  his  former  states,  giving  to  them  the  rights,  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  his  own  subjects,  he  does  for  them 
all  that  is  due  from  a  humane  and  equitable  conqueror  to 
his  vanquished  foes.  But  if  the  conquered  are  a  fierce, 
savage  and  restless  people,  he  may,  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  indocility,  govern  them  with  a  tighter  rein,  so  as  to 
curb  their  "impetuosity,  and  to  keep  them  under  subjection." 
Moreover,  the  rights  of  conquest  may,  in  certain  cases,  jus- 
tify him  in  imposing  a  tribute  or  other  burthen,  either  a  com- 
pensation for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  or  as  a  punishment 
for  the  injustice  he  has  suffered  from  them.  But  if  he 
attempts  to  reduce  the  conquered  people  to  a  state  of  abso- 
lute subjection,  or  slavery,  there  is  no  complete  conquest,  for 
the  state  of  warfare  between  that  nation  and  himself  is  per- 
petuated. The  Scythians  said  to  Alexander  the  Great: 
"  There  is  never  any  friendship  between  the  master  and  the 
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slave.  In  the  midst  of  peace,  the  rights  of  war  still  subsist." 
{Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens.,  liv.  8,  ch.  18,  §  201;  2  Cartius,  His- 
i<yry^  etc.,  liv.  7,  cap.  8 ;  Grotins,  de  Jur.  Bel  ac  Pac.,  lib.  8, 
caps.  8,  15 ;  Puffendorfj  de  Jur.  Nat.  et  Oentj  lib  8,  cap.  6,  § 
24;  JRenl,  Science  du  Gouvemementj  tome  6,  ch.  2,  sec.  5;  Seff- 
tcTj  Droit  Iniernationaly  §  124;  Abegg.  Uniersuckuvgenj  etc., 
p.  86.) 

§4.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  when  one  belligerent 
acquires  military  possession  of  territory  belonging  to  an 
enemy,  the  sovereignty  and  dominion  of  the  latter  is  sus- 
pended. If  such  possession  be  retained  till  the  completion  or 
confirmation  of  the  conquest,  the  temporary  dominion  thus 
acquired  by  the  conqueror  becomes  full  and  complete,  plenum 
dominium  ei  utile.  Moreover,  this  confirmation  oi*  completion 
of  the  conquest  has,  so  far  as  ownership  is  concerned,  a 
retroactive  effect,  confirming  the  cohqucror*s  title  from  the 
date  of  the  conquest,  and,  therefore,  making  definitively  valid 
his  acts  of  ownership — alienation  included — djiring  his  milij 
tary  occupation.  But  it  can  hardly  be  said,  that  the  con- 
firmation of  the  conqueror's  title,  by  such  retroactive  effect, 
changes  the  previous  legal  condition  of  the  conqrfered  terri- 
tory, and  especially  in  its  external  relations.  That  is,  the 
confirmation  of  the  conquest  does  not  make  it  a  part  of  the 
conquering  state  during  the  time  it  was  held  simply  under 
the  rights  of  military  occupation.  Thus,  the  duties  imposed 
on  foreign  goods,  imported  into  such  territory  during  mili- 
taiy  occupation,  may  have  been  very  different  from  those 
which  the  conqueror  could  have  imposed  upon  the  same 
goods,  when  imported  into  his  own  state ;  if  the  confirmation 
of  the  conquest  made  such  territory,  in  all  respects,  a  part  of 
the  conquering  state,  from  the  date  of  its  military  occupation, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  refund  the  difference  between  the 
collections  made  in  it,  as  simply  a  foreign  conquered  terri- 
tory, and  those  which  could  have  been  made  in  it,  as  a  con- 
stituent  part  of  the  conquering  state.  This  could  hardly  be 
claimed.  The  true  theory  is,  that  the  retroaction  of  complete 
conquest  only  goes  so  far  as  to  give  permanency  to  the  acts 
of  the  conqueror,  done  during  military  occupation.  ( Wild^ 
man.  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  162;  Cross,  et  al  v.  Harrison,  16 
Howard  Rep.,  p.  164 ;  Vide  Ante,  chapter  xxii.) 
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§  5.  It  is  a  general  rule  of  internaticNQal  law  that,  oa  the 
tranefer  of  territoxy  by  complete  conquest  or  cession,  the  alle- 
giance of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  or  ceded  teiritoij, 
is  transferred  to  the  new  sovereign.    Even  the  perpetual 
allegiance  of  the  English  common  law  yields  to  treaty,  and 
it  is  held  that  when  the  king  cedes  by  treaty,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ceded  territory  become  alieus.    In  the  absence  of 
express  treaty  stipulations,  or  legislation  by  the  conqueror, 
the  relations  between  the  conquered  and  the  conqueror,  are 
determined  by  the  law  of  nations,  which  establishes  the  gene- 
ral rule,  that  the  allegiance  of  the  conquered  is  transferred 
to  the  new  sovereign.     It  was  held  by  the  early  civilians  that 
such  transfer  of  allegiance  was  absolute  and  unconditional, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  some  treaty  stipulation ;  but 
the  rule,  as  now  understood  and  interpreted,  is  more  liberal 
and  just  towards  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territory. 
Burlamaqui  very  justly  remarks  that,  "the  end  of  a  just  war 
does  not  always  demand  that  the  conqueror  should  acquire 
an  absolute  and  perpetual  right  of  sovereignty  over  the  con- 
quered.    It  is  only  a  favorable  occasion  of  obtaining  it,  and 
for  that  purpose  there  must  be  an  express  or  iacU  consent  of 
the  vanquished.     Otherwise,  the  state  of  war  still  subsisting, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  conqueror  has  no  other  title  than  that 
of  force,  and  lasts  no  longer  than  the  vanquished  are  unable 
to  throw  off  the  yoke."    It  has  been  shown  in  tlie  preceding 
chapter,  that  on  mere  military  conquest,  the  conquered  may, 
but  do  not  necessarily,  cease  to  be  regarded  as  aliens  to  the 
government  of  the  conqueror;  that  mere  military  occupation 
does  not,  of  itself,  transfer  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  territory  so  occupied  absolutely  and  unconditionally, 
to  the  conqueror.    It  only  suspends  their  allegiance  to  their 
former  sovereign,  and  imposes  on  them  a  temporary  or  limited 
allegiance  to  the  government  of  military  occupation.    If  the 
conquest  is  surrendered  to  the  former  owner,  the  temporaiy 
allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  ends  with  the  temporary  sove- 
reignty of  the  conqueror,  and  the  former  owner,  in  recover- 
ing his  sovereignty,  recovers  his  claim  to  the  allegiance  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  resumes  the  duty  of  protecting  them. 
But,  if  the  conquest  is  confirmed,  the  allegiance  to  the  former 
sovereign  is  entirely  severed,  and  that  to  the  conqueror 
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remaias  aa  it  is,  or  becomes  abeolote,  'ftceording  to  the  rela- 
tions which  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  territory  hold 
towards  the  new  sovereignty.  ( Vaiidj  DraU  dea  GenSj  liv.  S, 
ch«  IS,  §200;  Grotiusy  de  Jut.  Bel  ac  Pac.^  lib.  3,  cap.  8; 
Burlamaquiy  DraU  de  la  Nat  et  des  Gms^  tome  4,  pt.  2,  ch.  8; 
Puffmdorfy  de  Jwr.  NaL  ei  GenL,  lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §  24 ;  Flemming 
ei  al  V.  Page^  9  Howard  Rep.,  p.  608 ;  Am.  Ins.  Go.  v.  Can- 
icTj  1  Peters  Rep.,  p.  642;  Doe  d.  Thomany.  Acklamj  2  Bam* 
well  &  Cress  Rep.,  p.  796 ;  Woodeson,  vol.  1,  lect.  14,  p.  882, 
cited,  2  Cranch.  Rep.^  p.  290 ;  UnUed  States  v.  Perckmariy  7 
Peters  Rep.,  p.  86 ;  Jnglis  v.  The  S.  S.  Harbour^  8  Peters  Rep., 
p.  122 ;  Iaicosy.  StroikeVy  12  Peters  Rep.,  p.  486 ;  Campbell  v. 
Mall,  1  Cowper  Rep.,  p.  208;  TaUH>iy.  Jansen,  8  Dallas  Rep., 
pp.  152,  153 ;  Lynchv.  darkey  1  Sandford  Rep.,  pp.  644,  t)46 ; 
Mllvane  v.  Coxe's  LesaeCy  4  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  211 ;  Eaynecaly 
Inst,  du  Droit  Nat.y  etc.y  liv.  8,  ch.  20 ;  Weafixikey  Private  Int. 
LaWy  §27;  JRiquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  Int.y  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  1.) 

§  6.  The  rule  of  public  law,  with  respect  to  the  allegiance 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered  territory,  is,  therefore,  no 
longer  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  it  is  absolutely  and 
unconditionally  acquired  by  conquest,  or  transferred  and 
handed  over  by  treaty,  as  a  thing  assignable  by  contract,  and 
without  the  assent  of  the  subject.  On  the  contrary,  the 
express  or  implied  consent  of  the  subject  is  now  regarded  as 
essential  to  a  complete  new  allegiance.  The  ligament  which 
bound  him  to  the  former  sovereign  is  dissolved  by  the  trans- 
fer of  the  territory,  for  that  sovereign  can  no  longer  aflbrd 
him  any  protection  in  that  territory.  But  he  is  still  an  alien 
to  the  new  sovereign,  and  owes  to  him  only  that  kind  of 
allegiance  called  in  law,  local  or  temporari/y  and  which  is  due 
from  any  alien,  while  resident  in  a  foreign  country,  for  the 
protection  which  is  afforded  him  by  tlie  government  of  such 
country.  If  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  conquered  terri- 
tory choose  to  leave  it  on  its  transfer,  and  to  adhere  to  their 
form*^  sovereign,  they  have,  in  general,  a  right  to  do  so. 
None  but  an  absolute  and  tyrannical  sovereign  would  force 
them  to  remain  and  become  his  unwilling  subjects.  By 
doing  so  he  holds  them  in  a  kind  of  slavery,  and,  as  justly 
remarked  by  Burlamaqui,  continues  the  state  of  war  between 
him  and  them.    The  rule  of  international  law  with  respect 
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to  the  transfer  of  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants  of  con- 
quered territory,  as  established  by  the  present  usage  of 
nations,  is  more  fully  and  correctly  stated  by  Chief  Justice 
Marshal,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  conrt  of 
the  United  States,  as  follows :  "  On  the  transfer  of  territory, 
the  relations  of  its  inhabitants  with  the  former  sovereign  are 
dissolved ;  the  same  act  which  transfers  their  country,  tran^ 
fers  the  allegiance  of  tJiose  who  remain  in  iV  The  allegiance 
of  those  who  do  not  remain^  of  course,  is  not  so  transferred 
with  the  territory.  In  other  words,  they  do  not,  by  the 
transfer  of  the  country,  become  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 
the  conqueror,  nor  has  he  acquired  any  "absolute  and  per- 
petual right  of  sovereignty ''  over  them.  There  is  no  "con- 
sent," either  "express  or  tacit,"  on  their  part,  in  order  to 
make  the  transfer  of  allegiance  complete  and  binding. 
{Puffendorfy  de  Jure  Nat  et  Oent.y  lib.  7,  cap.  7,  §§  3,  4 ;  Vattely 
Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  8,  ch.  13,  §  200 ;  Burlamaquiy  Droit  de  la 
Nat  et  des  GenSj  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  8 ;  Am.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Oanier^ 
1  Peters  Rep.,  p.  542 ;  Flemminffy  et  al.  v.  Page^  9  Howard 
Rep.,  p.  608 ;  Inglis  v.  The  S.  S.  MarbouTy  8  Peters  Rep., 
p.  122;  M^Ilvaine  v.  Coxe*s  Lessee^  4  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  211 ; 
Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  131 ;  Biquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  InL^ 
lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  1 ;   Westlakey  Private  Int.  LaWj  §  27.) 

§7.  From  the  rule  of  international  law,  as  thus  announ- 
ced by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  it  is  deduced  that  the  transfer 
of  territory  establishes  its  inhabitants  in  such  a  position  tow- 
ard the  new  sovereignty,  that  they  may  elect  to  become,  or 
not  to  become,  its  subjects.  Their  obligations  to  the  former 
government  are  cancelled,  and  they  may,  or  may  not,  become 
the  subjects  of  the  new  government,  according  to  their  own 
choice.  If  they  remain  in  the  territory  after  its  transfer 
they  are  deemed  to  have  elected  to  become  its  subjects,  and 
thus  have  consented  to  the  transfer  of  their  allegiance  to  the 
new  sovereignty.  If  they  leave,  sine  animo  revertendiy  they 
are  deemed  to  have  elected  to  continue  aliens  to  the  new 
sovereignty.  The  static  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
quered and  transferred  territory,  is  thus  determined  by  their 
own  acts.  This  rule  is  the  most  just,  reasonable  and  conve- 
nient, which  could  be  adopted.  It  is  reasonable  on  the  part 
of  the  conqueror,  who  is  entitled  to  know  who  become  his 
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subjects,  and  who  prefer  to  continue  aliens ;  it  is  very  conve- 
nient for  those  who  wish  to  become  the  subjects  of  the  new 
state  ;  and  is  not  unjust  toward  those  who  determine  not  to 
become  its  subjects.  According  to  this  rule,  domicily  as 
understood  and  defined  in  public  law,  determines  the  ques- 
tion of  transfer  of  allegiance,  or  rather,  is  the  rule  of  evidence 
by  which  that  question  is  to  be  decided.  (Foelix,  Droit  Int. 
Priviy  §§  85,  86 ;  Am.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Canter^  1  Peters  Rep.,  p. 
542;  M'llvaine  v.  Coxe's  Lessee^  4  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  211; 
Inglis  V.  The  S.  S.  Harbour,  8  Peters  Rep.,  pp.  122-126; 
Biquelme^  Dei^echo  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  1 ;  WesilakCy 
Private  Int.  Law,  §  27  ;  Doe  v.  Acklam,  2  Ba.  and  Cres.  Rep., 
p.  779;  Doe  v.  MuUhester,  5  Ba.  and  Cres.  Rep.,  p.  771 ;  Doe 
V.  Arkwright,  5  C.  and  P.  Rep.,  p.  575;  Jejpson  v.  Riera,  8 
Knapp  Rep.,  p.  180  ;  In  Re  Bi^uce,  2  C.  and  J.  Rep.,  p.  486 ; 
Com.  V.  Devreaux,  18  Sim.  Rep.,  p.  14 ;  Thompson  v.  Adv. 
Gen%  18  Sim.  Rep.,  p.  152 ;  12  CI.  and  F.  Rep.,  p.  1.) 

§  8.  This  rule  of  evidence,  with  respect  to  the  allegiance  of 
the  inhabitants  of  ceded  conquered  territory,  may  be  incon- 
venient to  those  who  do  not  become  subjects  of  the  new  sove- 
reignty, as  it  requires  them  to  change  their  domicil ;  but  it 
is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  those  who  elect 
to  become  subjects  of  the  new  government,  and  especially 
necessary  for  determining  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  acquires  their  allegiance,  and  is  bound  to 
aftbrd  them  its  protection.  It  would  not  do  to  leave  the 
status  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  acquired  territory,  uncertain 
and  undetermined,  and  to  sufier  a  man's  citizenship  to  con- 
tinue an  open  question,  subject  to  be  disputed  by  any  person 
at  any  time,  and  to  change  with  his  own  intentions  and  reso- 
lutions, as  might  best  suit  his  convenience  or  interest.  The 
reasonableness  of  the  rule  is  manifest,  and  its  necessity  obvi- 
ous ;  and  the  inconvenience  to  those  who  refuse  allegiance 
to  the  new  state,  is  unavoidable  in  a  public  law.  If  we 
abandon  the  old  principle  of  a  forcible  and  absolute  transfer 
of  allegiance,  and  adopt  that  of  an  express  or  implied  con- 
sent, it  is  necessary  to  adopt  some  rule  of  evidence  by  which 
that  consent  is  to  be  determined  ;  and  we  know  of  none  bet- 
ter than  that  of  domicil,  as  laid  down  by  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  and  approved  by  the  best  writers  on  pub- 
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lie  law.  (Am.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Canter,  1  Peters  Rep.,  p.  542;  M'lU 
vainev.  Coxe's  Lessee,  4  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  211;  Inglisw.  The 
S.  S.  Harbour,  8  Peters  Rep.,  pp.  122-126 ;  Riquelme,  Dere- 
cho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  1 ;  Westtake,  Private  Interna- 
tional Law,  §  27 ;  FoeUz,  Droit  Int.  PrivL,  %%  36,  86.) 

§  9.  This  modern  and  more  benign  construction  of  the 
law  of  nations,  with  respect  to  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  conquered  or  ceded  territory,  as  announced  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  avoids  all  questions  of  the  right  of  the  one 
state  to  transfer,  and  of  the  other  to  claim,  the  allegiance  of 
subjects  of  neutral  states  who  are  naturalized  or  domiciled  in 
the  territory  transferred  by  conquest  or  treaty.  All  are  alike 
aliens  to  the  new  sovereignty,  if  they  elect  to  continue  so, 
and  all  become  its  subjects,  if  it  consents  to  receive  them, 
and  they,  by  remaining  in  the  transferred  territory,  signify 
their  election  to  become  such.  The  new  state  has  the  same 
undoubted  right  to  receive  the  voluntary  allegiance  of  the 
subjects  of  a  neutral  power,  who  are  naturalized  or  domi- 
ciled in  the  acquired  temtory,  as  of  the  subjects  of  that  power 
when  they  voluntarily  enter  the  state  and  become  its  citizens 
by  the  ordinary  modes  of  naturalization.  The  former  govern- 
ment, by  the  act  of  cession  or  confirmation  of  conquest,  has 
relinquished  all  its  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  transferred  territory,  whether  natives,  naturalized  citi- 
zens, or  domiciled  aliens.  The  old  state,  by  the  transfer  of 
the  territory,  relinquishes  its  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  new  state,  by  their  tacit  consent,  receives 
them  as  its  subjects.  The  neutral  state  can  no  more  com- 
plain of  the  conqueror,  for  receiving  as  citizens,  its  subjects 
who  were  naturalized  by  the  conquered  state,  than  it  had  to 
complain  of  the  latter  for  naturalizing  them.  Naturalization 
by  conquest  and  incorporation,  can  no  more  be  complained 
of  than  naturalization  by  any  other  mode,  so  long  as  it  is  vol- 
untary on  the  part  of  the  person  naturalized.  And  the  trans- 
fer of  allegiance,  by  the  rule  of  domicil,  or  anmo  manendi^ 
in  the  conquered  territory,  is  certainly  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  those  who  so  remain.  {Am.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Canter,  1  Peters 
Rep.,  p.  542;  M'llvaine  v.  Coxe*s  Lessee,  4  Cranch.  Rep., 
p.  211;  Ivglis  v.  The  S.  S.  Barbour,  8  Peters  Rep.,  pp.  122- 
126 ;  Dubois  Case,  1  Martin  Rep.,  p.  285 ;   United  States  v. 
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Laverty,  et  at,  Martin  Rep.,  p.  747 ;  WestlakCy  PrivaU  Int. 
Law,  §  27 ;  Iheliz,  DroU  Int.  Privly  §  85 ;  Foihiery  TraiU  des 
JPersonnes,  tit.  2,  sec.  1.) 

§  10.  The  inconveniences  to  those  who  do  not  transfer 
their  allegiance,  arising  from  making  the  law  of  domicil  the 
rnle  of  evidence  by  which  to  determine  the  consent  of  the 
conquered,  may  be  avoided  by  treaty  stipulations,  or  by  the 
municipal  laws  of  the  conqueror.  Provisions  are  sometimes 
made  in  treaties  for  special  modes  by  which  the  inhabitants 
of  ceded  territory  shall  exercise  their  right  of  election  other- 
wise than  by  domicil,  such  as  judicial  declarations  and  pub- 
lic registrations  of  intentions.  Thus,  in  the  eighth  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  between  the  United  States 
and  the  republic  of  Mexico,  in  1848,  it  was  provided  that 
Mexican  citizens  established  in  the  ceded  territory  might 
retain  the  character  of  Mexicans  by  declaring  their  inten- 
tions to  that  effect,  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  ;  but  without  such  declaration 
within  such  time,  they  were  to  be  considered  as  having 
elected  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.  But  no 
provisions  of  this  kind  were  made  in  the  treaties  by  which 
Louisiana  and  Florida  were  acquired ;  it,  therefore,  became 
necessary,  in  deciding  questions  of  citizenship,  in  the  absence 
of  any  special  modes,  to  resort  to  the  general  rule  of  interna- 
tional law,  which  makes  domicil  the  evidence  of  assent  or 
refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  to  transfer  their  alle- 
giance to  the  new  sovereignty.  In  the  treaties  of  1814  and 
1815,  by  which  certain  portions  of  territory  acquired  since 
1791  by  France,  were  receded  to  the  allies,  it  was  stipulated 
that  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory  who  wished  to  remain 
in  France  might  become  Frenchmen  by  declaring  their  inten- 
tion within  a  specified  time.  But  this  stipulation  was 
objected  to  by  French  publicists  as  being  harsh  and  illiberal^ 
because  it  assumed  that  the  national  character  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  forcibly  changed  by  the  transfer  of  the  territory, 
leaving  them  no  option  to  retain  by  domicil  in  French  terri- 
toiy  their  character  of  Frenchmen.  ( U.  S,  Statutes  at  Largtj 
vol.  8,  pp.  202,  256;  Am.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Canter,  1  Peters  Rep., 
p,  542;  Foeliz,  Droit  Int.  Prive,  §§  35,  38;  Westlake,  Private 
Int.  LaWy  §  27 ;  Pothier,  Traiti  des  Personnes,  tit.  2,  sec.  1.) 
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§  11.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rale,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  conquered  territory  who  remain  in  it,  become 
citizens  of  the  new  state;  for  justice  would  seem  to  require 
that  the  rights  of  citizenship  should  be  given  them  in  return 
for  their  allegiance.  But  this  general  rule  of  justice  must 
yield  to  the  conditions  upon  which  the  conquered  are  incor- 
porated into  the  new  state,  and  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  institutions  and  municipal  laws  of  the  conqueror.  It 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  conquering  state 
would  modify  or  change  its  laws  and  political  institutions  by 
the  mere  act  of  incorporating  into  it  the  inhabitants  of  a  con- 
quered territory.  The  inhabitants  so  incorporated,  therefore, 
may,  or  may  not,  acquire  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  new 
government,  according  to  its  constitution  and  laws.  It  may, 
and  sometimes  does,  happen,  that  a  certain  class  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  conquered  territory  are,  by  the  laws  of  tlie  new 
state,  precluded  from  ever  acquiring  the  full  political  rights 
of  citizenship.  This  is  the  necessary  and  unavoidable  result 
of  the  different  systems  of  law  which  prevail  in  different 
states.  Thus,  certain  persons  who  were  citizens  of  Mexico, 
in  California  and  New  Mexico,  on  the  transfer  of  those  ter- 
ritories to  the  United  States,  by  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe- 
Hidalgo,  never  have  and  never  can  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Such  citizenship  is  repugnant  to  the  federal 
constitution  and  federal  organization.  JSTevertheless,  they 
may  be  citizens  of  California  or  New  Mexico,  according  to 
the  local  constitutions  and  laws  which  those  countries  have 
already  adopted,  or  which  they  may  hereafter  adopt.  {Dred 
Scoti  V.  Saiidfordy  19  Howard  Rep,,  p.  393 ;  TaUtot  v.  Jansoriy 
3  Dallas  Rep.,  pp.  153,  154 ;  Am.  his.  Co.  v.  Canter^  1  Peters 
Rep.,  p.  542.) 

§  12.  As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  laws  of  different 
countries  with  respect  to  the  relations  between  the  conque- 
ror and  the  inhabitants  of  an  acquired  conquered  territory, 
are  very  different.  The  rules  of  English  law  on  this  subject 
are,  that  "  a  country  conquered  by  the  British  arms  becomes 
a  dominion  of  the  king  in  the  right  of  his  crown,  *  *  * 
that  the  conquered  inhabitants  once  received  under  the 
king's  protection,  become  subjects,  and  are  to  be  univer- 
sally considered  in  that  light,  not  as  enemies  or  aliens." 
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Altbongli  they  owe  the  allegiance  of  subjects,  and  are 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  subjects,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  are  entitled  to  all  the  political  rights  of  an  Englishman 
in  England.  They  have  the  rights  of  British  subjects  in  the 
conquered  ierritoryj  but  not  necessarily  the  political  rights  of 
British  subjects  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  It  is  said  that, 
'^  an  Englishman  in  Ireland,  Minorca,  the  Isle  of  Man,  or 
the  plantations,  has  no  privilege  distinct  from  the  natives." 
But  an  Englishman  in  Minorca  has  not  the  political  rights 
of  an  Englishman  in  England.  The  inhabitants  of  a  con- 
quered territory  are  therefore  British  subjects,  with  the  local 
rights  of  British  subjects,  but  not  with  all  the  rights  of  Eng- 
lishmen in  the  realm.  ( Wildman^  InL  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  162 ; 
The  FlotincLj  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  450 ;  Campbell  v.  IlaU^  1  Cowper 
Rep.,  p.  204 ;  Calvin's  Case,  Coke  Rep.,  part  7 ;  Collet  v.  Lord 
Keith,  2  East  Rep.,  p.  260;  Blankard  v.  GwWy,  4  Mod.  Rep., 
p.  226.) 

§  13.  The  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  seems  to 
have  based  its  decisions  upon  the  same  general  principles. 
The  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  by  which  Spain  ceded  the  Flo- 
ridas  to  the  United  States,  is  as  follows  :  •*  The  inhabitants 
of  the  territories  which  his  catholic  majesty  cedes  to  the  Uni 
ted  States,  by  this  treaty,  shall  be  incorporated  in  the  union 
of  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  federal  constitution,  and  admitted  to  all  the 
privileges,  rights,  and  immunities,  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States."  In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  on 
this  clause,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  remarks:  "This  treaty 
is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  admits  the  inhabitants  of  Florida 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges,  rights,  and  immunities, 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
inquire,  whether  that  is  not  their  condition,  independent  of 
treaty  stipulation.  They  do  not,  however,  participate  in 
political  power ;  they  do  not  share  in  the  government,  till 
Florida  shall  become  a  state."  The  word  citizen  is  here  used 
in  its  more  extended  sense,  as  understood  in  the  law  of 
nations,  including  men,  women  and  children,  and  not  in 
the  more  restricted  meaning  attached  to  it  in  municipal  law ; 
that  is,  a  person  who,  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
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United  States,  has  a  right  to  vote  for  representatives  in  con- 
gress and  other  public  officers^  who  is  qualified  to  fill  ofiices 
under  the  federal  government,  and  who  may  sue  and  be  sued 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  There  can  be  little  or  no 
doubt  that  the  inhabitants  of  Florida,  as  intimated  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  were  entitled,  without  the  treaty  stipula- 
tion, to  the  ^^ privileges,  rights  and  immunities"  of  citizens, 
in  tliis  more  extended  sense  of  the  term ;  but  their  right  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  union  and  participate  in  political 
power,  was  derived  from  the  treaty,  and  not  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, under  the  law  of  nations,  of  the  transfer  of  their 
country  and  of  their  allegiance.  Their  political  power  under 
the  federal  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  StateSy 
resulted  from  the  admission  of  Florida  into  the  union  as  a 
state,  and  the  political  rights  of  citizenship  of  the  United 
States  thereby  acquired,  were  determined  and  limited,  with 
respect  to  age,  sex,  color,  and  condition,  by  our  institutions 
and  laws.  It  must  also  be  remarked  that  a  man  may  become 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  without  being  a  citizen  of  any 
particular  state,  or  may  become  a  citizen  of  a  particular  state 
without  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  {U.  S.  Statutes 
at  Large,  vol.  8,  pp.  256,  257 ;  American  Ins.  Cb.  v.  Canter^ 
1  Peters  Rep.,  p.  642;  Talbot  v.  Jansen,  3  Dallas  Rep.,  pp. 
152,  153 ;  Lynch  v.  Clarke,  1  Sandford  Rep.,  pp.  644-646 ; 
I>red  Scott  v.  Sandfordy  19  Howard  Rep.,  pp.  405,  406.) 

/^§  14.  **  The  laws  of  a  conquered  country,"  says  Lord  Mans- 
field, "  continue  in  force  until  they  are  altered  by  the  con- 
queror; the  absurd  exception  as  to  pagans,  mentioned  in 
Calvin*s  case,  shows  the  universality  and  antiquity  of  the 
maxim.  For  tbat  distinction  could  not  exist  before  the  chris- 
tian era,  and  in  all  probability  arose  from  the  mad  enthusiasm 
of  the  crusades."  This  may  be  said  of  the  municipal  laws 
of  the  conquered  country,  but  not  of  its  political  laws,  or  the 
relations  of  the  inhabitants  with  the  government.  The  rule 
is  more  correctly  and  clearly  stated  by  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, as  follows :  "  On  the  transfer  of  territory,  it  has  never 
been  held  that  the  relations  of  the  inhabitants  with  each 
other  undergo  any  change.  Their  relations  with  their  for- 
mer sovereign  are  dissolved,  and  new  relations  are  croaicd 
between  them  and  the  government  which  has  acquired  thei^ 
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t«9itdx7^r-tbo  \Mm,  which  may  be  danominMed  political,  Id 
nedeaoariljr  changed,  although  that  which  l^galat^d  th6  inter^  i 
coarse  and  gto^ml  condact  of  individuald,  remaind  in  fotco  \ 
until  altered  by  the  flcwly  created  power  of  the  Btat^/'   Thifiie  I  '^">. 

now  a  well  settled  rule  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  is  univei*salljy  7    5  2^ 
admitted* .  Tte' provisions  are  clear  and  simple,  and  ea^l>^  ^'  ,■ 

UBclefStOod ;  bat  it  is  not  so  easy  to  distinguish  between  what 
ave  political  and  what  are  nvunieipal  laws,  and  to  determine 
tpksn  and  how  far  the  eonstitutioo  and  laws  of  the  conqueror 
ohange  or  r^lace  ihoe&  of  the  conqnered.  And  in  case  the 
government  of  the  new  state  is  a  constitutional  government, 
of  limited  and  divided  powers,  questions  necessarily  arise 
respecting  the  authority,  which,  in  the  absence  of  legislative 
action,  can  be  exorcised  in  the  conquered  territory  after  tihe 
oessation  of  war,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace. 
The  determination  of  these  questions  depends  upon  the  insti- 
tutions and  laws  of  the  new  sovereign,  which,  though  con- 
formable to  the  general  rule  of  the  law  of  nations,  afiect  the 
construction  and  application  of  that  rule  to  particular  cases. 
{Hex  V.  Vaughan^  4  Bnrr.  Rep.,  p.  2600 ;  Oalvm's  Caae^  Ooke 
Rep.,  part  7 ;  Oampbell  v.  Sallj  1  Gowper  Rep.,  p.  209 ;  Am. 
Ins.  Co.  V.  Omter^  1  Peters  Rep.,  p«  642 ;  Blankard  v.  Oaldifj 
2  Salkeld  Rep.,  p.  411 ;  AWy  GmH  v.  Stewart,  2  Meriv.  Rep., 
p.  164 ;  t^ague  v.  St&ne,  Doug.  Rep.,  p.  88 ;  Sheddon  v.  Groodr 
riehy  8  Vesey  Rep.,  p.  482 ;  Mo$tyn  v.  FaJbrigas,  1  Cowper 
Rep.,  p.  166 ;  Smith  v.  Brown,  2  Salkeld  Rep.,  p.  666 ;  £icelyn 
V.  Fiyrsiety  8  Vesey  Rep.,  p.  481 ;  Glark,  Gokmd  Imd,  p.  4; 
Bowyer,  Uhiveraal  Public  Law,  ch.  16,  p.  168 ;  Burge,  Chmmen* 
taries,  vol.  1,  pp.  81, 32 ;  Morley,  Digest  of  Indian  eases,  pp.  169, 
170.) 

§  15.  It  seems  to  be  a  well  settled  principle  of  English  law, 
that  a  country  conquered  by  British  arms,  becomes  a  domin- 
ion of  the  king,  in  right  of  his  crown,  and  therefore  neces- 
sarily subject  to  the  legislature, —  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain ;  that  the  king,  without  the  concurrence  of  pajflia- 
ment,  may  change  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  political  form  of 
the  government  of  a  conquered  dominion,  and  alter  the  old, 
or  introduce  new  laws  into  the  conquered  country ;  but  that 
all  this  must  be  done  subordinate  to  his  own  authority  in 
parliament,  that  is,  subordinate  to  legislation ;  afid  that  he 

Sft 
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cannot  make  any  change  contrary  to  fundamental  prinoipleB; 
that  he  cannot,  for  instance,  exempt  the  inhabitants  of  the 
conquered  territory  from  the  power  of  parliament,  or  the 
laws  of  trade,  or  give  them  privileges  exclusive  of  his  other 
subjects.    Thus,  Ireland  received  the  laws  of  England  by  the 
charters  and  commands  of  Henry  IL,  John,  Henry  TTT,, 
Edward  L,  and  the  subsequent  kings,  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  parliament  of  England.    The  same  is  said  of 
Wales,    Berwick,    Gascony,    Quienne,    Calais,    Qibraltar, 
Minorca,  etc.    So,  of  New  York ;  after  its  conquest  from  the 
Dutch,  Charles  11.  changed  its  constitution  and  political  gov- 
ernment by  Utters  patent  to  the  Duke  of  York.    If  the  king 
comes  to  a  kingdom  by  conquest,  he  may  change  and  alter 
the  laws  of  that  kingdom ;  but  if  he  comes  to  it  by  title  and 
descent,  he  cannot  change  the  laws  of  himself  without  the 
consent  of  parliament.    The  constitutions  of  most  English 
provinces,  immediately  under  the  king,  have  arisen  not  from 
grants,  but  from  commissions  to  governors  to  call  assemblies. 
In  1722,  Sir  Philip  Yorke  and  Sir  Clement  Wearge  reported 
on  the  assembly  of  Jamaica's  withholding  the  usual  supplies, 
that  "If  Jamaica  was  still  to  be  considered  a  conquered  islcmdj 
the  long  had  a  right  to  levy  taxes  upon  the  inhabitants ;  but  if 
it  was  to  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  the  other  eoloniesj 
no  tax  could  be  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  but  by  an  (issenu 
bly  of  the  ialandy  or  by  an  act  of  parliament.''    They  considered, 
says  Lord  Mansfield,  the  distinction  in  law  as  clear,  and  an 
indisputable  consequence  of  the  island  being  in  the  one  state 
or  in  the  other.    Whether  it  remained  a  conqueat,  or  waa 
made  a  colony,  they  did  not  examine.    A  maxim  of  consti- 
tutional law,  as  declared  by  all  the  judges  in  Calvin's  case, 
and  which  to  such  men,  in  modem  times,  as  Sir  Philip  Yorke 
and  Sir  Clement  Wearge,  took  for  granted,  will  require  some 
authorities  to  shake.    But,  on  the  other  side,  no  book,  no  say- 
ing, no  opinion  has  been  cited,  and  no  instance  in  any  period 
of  history  produced,  where  a  doubt  has  been  raised  concern- 
ing it.    ( Qimpbell  v.  HaU^  1  Cowper  Rep.,  p.  205 ;  Jfabrigas  v. 
Mostyriy  1  Cowper  Rep.,  p.  166 ;  Calvin's  Owe,  Coke  Rep,, 
part  7 ;  CaUeU  v.  Lord  Keitkj  2  East.  Rep.,  p.  260 ;  JBlankard  v. 
Guldyj  2  Salkeld.  Rep.,  p.  411 ;  Bowyer^  Universal  Public  Law^ 
ch.  16,  p.  158.) 
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§  16.  The  right  of  the  king  to  change  the  laws  of  a  con- 
quered territory,  after  the  war,  results,  according  to  the  deci- 
sions of  English  courts,  from  his  constitutional  power  to  make 
a  treaty  of  peace,  and  consequently  to  yield  up  the  conquest, 
or  to  retain  it  upon  whatever  terms  he  pleases,  provided  those 
terms  are  not  in  violation  of  fundamental  principles.  But 
the  President  of  the  United  States  can  make  no  treaty  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  senate,  and  his  autho- 
rily  over  ceded  conquered  territory,  though  derived  from  the 
law  of  nations,  is  limited  by  the  constitution  and  subordinate 
to  the  laws  of  congress.  It,  however,  is  well  settled  by  the 
supreme  court,  that,  as  constitutional  commander-in-chief,  he 
is  authorized  to  form  a  civil  or  military  government  for  the 
conquered  territory  during  the  war,  and  that  when  such  ter- 
ritory is  ceded  to  the  United  States,  as  a  conquest,  the  exist- 
ing government,  so  established,  does  not  cease  as  a  matter  of 
course  or  as  a  consequence  of  the  restoration  of  peace ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  such  government  is  rightfully  continued 
after  the  peace,  and  till  congress  legislates  otherwise ;  but, 
that  the  President  may  virtually  dissolve  this  government  by 
withdrawing  the  officers  who  administer  it ;  providedy  he  does 
not  thereby  neglect  his  constitutional  obligation  ^^to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  &ithfully  executed."  He  is  bound,  for 
example,  to  prevent  the  landing  of  foreign  goods  in  the 
United  States  out  of  any  collection  district  and  without  the 
payment  of  duties,  and  to  do  this  he  must  employ  the  con- 
stitutional means  at  his  disposal.  He  may  do  this  through 
the  government  which  he  had  established  during  the  war,  by 
the  right  of  conquest,  and  which  existed  when  tiiat  conquest 
was  ratified  by  peace,  or,  if  he  dissolve  that  government,  the 
constitutional  obligation  remains  to  be  performed  by  other 
means.  So  long  as  that  government  continues,  with  the 
express  or  implied  sanction  of  the  president,  it  represents 
the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  and  has  the  legal  autho- 
rity to  enforce  and  execute  the  laws  which  extend  over  such 
territory.  Congress  may,  at  any  time,  put  an  end  to  this 
government  of  the  conquered  territory,  and  organize  a  new 
one ;  or  it  may  permit  the  people  of  such  territory  to  form  a 
constitution,  and  admit  it  as  a  new  state  into  the  union.  The 
power  of  congress  over  such  territory  is  clearly  exclusive  and 
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universal,  and  tboir  legidati^n  is  subject  to  no  oth^  control 
or  limit  than  the  ^tipulationa  of  ceesion  aiu}  the  ebutitQtkm* 
But,  counected  with  tho9e  geueral  rights  aad  powere  of  con- 
fess, there  are  ateo  obligations  and  duties*    These  are  to  be 
aacertained  from  the  law  of  nations,  the  stipulatioha  of  ees* 
sion,  and  the  principles  of  the  fedeml  e<)nstitution.    But  «d 
long  as  neither  congress  nor  the  President  direct  otherwise 
the  government  established  during  the  war,  and  exiettiig  on 
the  restoration  of  peace^  continues  with  the  implied  consent 
of  both.    "  The  right  inference,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Wayne, 
in  delivering  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  supreme  court, 
'<  from  the  inaction  of  both,  is,  that  it  was  meant  to  be  eon* 
tinned  until  it  had  been  legislatively  changed.    No  presump* 
tion  of  a  contrary  intention  can  be  made.    Whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  delay,  it  must  be  presumed  &at  the 
delay  was  consistent  with  the  true  policy  of  the  goverBment." 
California  and  New  Mexico  were  acqaired  by  conquest,  con- 
firmed  by  cession.    Daring  the  war  they  were  governed  ae 
conquered  territory  under  the  law  of  nations^  and  in  virtue 
of  the  Ijelligerent  rights  of  the  United  States  as  the  c^ii« 
queror,  by  the  direction  and  authoritv  of  the  preeident^  as 
commander-in-chief.    By  the   ratification  of  the  treaty  ci 
Guadalupe-Hidalgo,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1848,  they  became 
a  part  of  the  United  States,  as  ceded  conquered  territory* 
The  civil  governments,  established  in  each  during  the  war, 
and  existing  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  continued  in 
iteration  after  that  treaty  had  been  ratified.    California,  with 
the  assent  and  cooperation  of  the  listing  government,  formed 
a  constitution,  which  was  ratified  by  its  inhabttante,  and  a 
state  government  was  put  in  full  operatioQ  ia  BecembeF, 
1849,  with  the  implied  assent  of  the  President,  the  ofiicers  of 
the  existing  government  of  California  publicly  and  fonnally 
surrendering  all  their  powers  into  the  hands  of  the  newly 
constituted  authorities.     The  constitution  so  foormed  and 
ratified  was  approved  by  congress,  and  CaHfomta^waa,  on  the 
9th  of  September,  1850,  admitted  into  the  union  as  a  slate. 
Kew  Mexico  also  formed  a  constitution,  and  applied  to  eon* 
gross  for  admission  as  a  state ;  the  application  was  not  granted ; 
but,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1850,  New  Mexico  and  the 
part  of  California  not  included  within  the  Urndts  of  the  new 
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et8ti»  tr^M  Mgtnisea  Mto  tenitori^^  with  hew  t^ftftcMM 
goPremmtotBy  which  took  the  place  6f  ihoM  6rg%t\izeA  dnH^g* 
the  war,  ahd  mistidg  oh  the  reetorfttlbii  of  iseiaed^  {Oziitpddt 
T.  JSfeS,  1  Oowpet  Bdp.,  p.  B04 ;  ZTl  &  iSto^to  ft/  Zar^e,  vol.  9, 
pp.  44€^  45%  458 ;  Ooas,  «<  a2.,  v.  Harriicn^  16  Howlird  B^.,  "p. 
IW;  I>uniap,l)iffestofljam<>^  U.  /S,  pp.  12^-1250;  Briphdf, 
DiffM  (tflMDS  x>f  U.  iSl,  ppw  lt)6^  698,  890 ;  SUJry,  tM  the  Cbn^ 
sOhithnj  b.  8^  k^h.  81^  §068;  Dr^  iS^€»tf  v.  Sahdford,  19  Bot#*. 
B^p.,  p,  898i) 

^  it.  It  s^ems  to  be  a  well  established  ftile  of  the  law  of 
Nations,  that,  Oh  the  cession  of  ia  conquered  territory  by  a 
treaty  of  peace,  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory  are  remitted 
to  the  'municipal  taws  and  usages  which  prevailed  among 
them  before  the  conquest,  so  far  as  not  changed  by  the  con- 
stitution or  political  institutions  of  the  hew  sovereignty, 
and  the  laws  of  that  sovereignty  which  proprio  vigor'e 
Extend  over  theni.  This  leads  us  to  enquire,  Jirst^  whether 
the  tnunicipal  laws  in  force  prior  to  the  conquest,  and  sus- 
pended or  chang6(i  during  the  war,  are  revived  ipso  facto  by 
the  treaty  of  peace ;  and  secondy  what  laws  of  the  hew  sov- 
ereignty M^  considered  as  e^t6Dfdii>g  aver  the  acquired  terri- 
tory tmmediately  on  its  cession,  and  witby)ut  any  special  pro- 
visions  to  that  efibct^  either  in  the  laws  themselves,  or, 
as  enacted  by  the  legislative  power.  It  has  alreadj*  been 
fiOiown  that,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  English  cousts, 
the  laws  of  the  eotiquered  territory  must  be  subordinate  to 
the  British  constitutio^n,  as  the  king  himself  cantiot  therein 
ast&blisb  laws,  or  confer  j^rivileges  contrary  to  fundamental 
prififcipleft.  And  tbere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  federal 
dou^titution  is  extended  over  cfonquered  territoiy  which,  by 
cmrfirmiition  o^r  cession,  beieomes  a  part  of  the  United  S&tes* 
It  is  true  that  the  tei*ritory  acquired  as  a  eonqiiesii  is  to  be  pre- 
wired and  goveriied  cis  suchy  uhtll  the  sovereignty  to  M-hich 
it  has  passed,  tegifelate  for  it,  or  gives  it  the  authority  to  legis- 
late for  itself.  Ih  cotiquestsmsade  byEt>gland,thiB  may  bedone 
1^  the  comtnands  <!>r  letters-patent  of  the  king,  and  in  those 
tiiade  by  the  United  States,  by  the  law  of  congt*ess.  In  the 
fbrmer  case,  the  local  government  acting  under  royal  autho- 
rity, reppedents  the  cmwn,  and  must  act  in  subordination  to 
parliament,  and  the  ft^oidiamental  principles  of  thi&  ^British 
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constitution.  In  the  latter  case,  the  local  government,  aeting 
under  the  direction  of  the  president,  represents  the  sover* 
eignty  of  the  United  States,  to  which  the  territory  has  passed. 
And,  as  that  sovereignly  is  the  United  States,  under  the  fede- 
ral constitution,  no  powers  can  be  exercised  in  that  territory^ 
either  by  the  president,  or  by  congress,  which  are  opposed 
to  the  federal  constitution,  and  it  necessarily  follows  that  the 
inhabitants  of  such  territoiy,  acquire,  immediately  on  its 
becoming  a  part  of  the  United  States,  the  privileges,  rights, 
and  immunities  guaranteed  by  the  constitution.  They  do 
not,  indeed,  thereby  acquire  the  political  rights  of  diiztn^ 
entitling  them  to  vote  for  representatives  in  congress,  or  to 
sue  and  be  sued  in  the  federal  courts ;  but  they  thereby  become 
privileged  as  subjects  of  the  United  States,-  and  no  ]f>owers 
opposed  to  the  federal  constitution  can  be  exercised  over 
them ;  they  owe  an  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  are  entitled  to  its  protection.  {CalvvfCs  Oase^ 
Coke  Rep.,  part  7;  Oxmpbdl  v.  HaUy  1  Cowper  Rep.,  p.  204; 
OrosSy  et  al.  v.  Harrison.,  16  Howard  Rep.,  p.  165 ;  Dred  SeoU 
V.  Sundfordy  19  Howard  Rep.,  p.  298.) 

§  18.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  relations  of  the 
iobabitants  of  the  conquered  terrritory,  inter  se^  are  not,  in 
general,  changed  by  the  act  of  conquest  and  military  occupa- 
tion; nevertheless,  that  the  conqueror,  exercising  the  powers 
of  a  de  facto  government,  may  suspend  or  alter  the  municipal 
laws  of  the  conquered  territory,  and  make  new  ones  in  their 
stead.  Such  changes  are  of  two  kinds,  viz:  those  which 
relate  to  a  suspension  of  civil  rights  and  civil  remedies,  and 
the  substitution  of  military  laws,  and  military  courts  and 
proceedings;  and  those  which  relate  to  the  introduction  of 
new  municipal  laws,  and  new  legal  remedies  and  civil  pro- 
ceedings. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  war  ceases, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  conquered  territory  cease  to  be 
governed  by  the  code  of  war.  Although  the  government  of 
military  occupation  may  continue,  the  rules  of  its  authority 
are  essentially  changed.  It  no  longer  administers  the  laws 
of  war,  but  only  those  of  peace.  •  The  governed  are  no  longer 
subject  to  the  severity  of  the  code  military,  but  are  remitted 
to  their  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities,  under  the  code 
civil.    Hence,  any  laws,  rules,  or  regulations  introduced  by 
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the  government  of  military  occnpation  dnring^the  war,  which 
infringe  upon  the  civil  rights  of  the  inhabitants,  necessarily 
cease  with  the  war  in  which  they  had  their  origin,  and  from 
which  they  derived  their  force.  But  if  this  government^ 
during  military  occnpation,  has  granted  to  the  inhabitants 
rights  which  they  did  not  possess  nnder  their  former  laws,  or 
if  it  has  abolished  former  municipal  laws  deemed  odious  and 
oppressive, — as,  for  example,  laws  conferring  privileges  of 
rank,  or  distinguishing  between  the  civil  rights  of  classes 
and  castes, — these  will  not  be  revived  as  a  necessary  conse^ 
quence  of  peace.  They  may,  however,  be  revived  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  institutions  and  laws  of  the  new  sovereignty ; 
and  even  rights  and  immunities,  not  suspended  or  infringed 
daring  the  war,  may  entirely  cease  on  the  treaty  of  peace, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  cession,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
civil  government,  and  civil  jurisprudence  of  the  new  sov- 
ereign. {Bimyir^  Universal  Public  LaWj  ch.  16,  p.  158 ;  Fab- 
rigaa  v.  Mostyn,  1  Cowper  Rep.,  p.  165 ;  Oardiner  v.  JFVC,  1 
Jacob  and  Walker  Rep.,  p.  27;  FUmmingj  et  at  v.  Page^ 
9  Howard  Rep.,  p.  603 ;  Am.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Canter^  1  Peters 
Rep.,  p.  542 ;  OrosSy  et  al.  v.  Harrison^  16  Howard  Rep.,  p. 
165;  Befierj  Droit  International,  §  185.) 

§  19.  We  will  next  consider  what  laws  of  the  new  sovereign 
extend  over  the  ceded  conquered  territory  without  legislative 
action,  or  any  special  provisions  to  that  effect  in  the  laws 
themselves.  When  a  country  which  has  been  conquered,  is 
ceded  to  the  conqueror  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  plenvm  et 
utile  dommuM  of  the  conqueror  will  be  considered  as  having 
existed  from  the  beginning  of  the  conquest.  When  it  is  said 
that  the  law  political  ceases  on  the  conquest,  and  that  the 
law  municipal  continues  till  changed  by  the  will  of  the  con- 
queror, it  is  not  meant  that  these  latter  laws,  proprio  vigore, 
remain  in  force,  but  that,  it  is  presumed,  the  new  political 
sovereign  has  adopted  and  continued  them  as  a  matter  of 
eonvenience.  They  do  not  derive  any  force  from  the  will  of 
the  conquered,  for  the  person  capable  of  having  and  express- 
ing a  will — the  body  politie,  or  law-making  power  of  the 
conquered — is  extinguished  by  the  conquest.  When,  there- 
fore we  come  to  pronounce  upon  the  force  of  a  law  of  the 
conquered  people  after   the   conquest,  and  to   determine 
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wbiith^  it  has  b^m  teoitly  adopted  bjr  Hie  conqmior,  im 
Ttmt  l0ok  to  the  chi^ucter  of  its  provisions,  aad  compaiv 
tbem  with  the  laws  and  institations  of  the  eonqaeriiig  ststai 
that  19*  with  the  will  of  die  conquenor  as  exprtsted  by  hinwelf 
in  aimilar  matters.  Whatever  is  in  oonflifit  with,  or  direetly 
opposisd  to  sttoh  expressions  of  his  will,  we  cannot  presame 
to  have  hieen  adopted  by  his  tooit  consent.  Hence,  Loid 
Coke  saySy  if  4k  dmstian  king  ahonld  conqn^  an  infidel 
conntiyi  the  laws  of  the  conquered,  ipso  faet^  eease,  becaose 
it  is  not  to  be  presuiDjed  that  a  christiaa  king  has  adopted 
the  laws  of  an  infidel  race.  Bnt,  where  there  is  no  snob 
conflict  in  the  inatitntions  and  kws  of  the  two  cenntrie% 
those  of  the  conquered  which  regnlate  personal  relations, 
aosamepaial  transactions^  and  property  in  all  its  modes  of 
transfer  and  acquisition,  are  presumed  to  have  been  adopted 
as  a  matter  of  cooyenience.  This  rule  of  international  law 
is  both  reasonable  and  just.  Each  ease  mnat  rest  upon  its 
own  basis,  and  be  judged  of  by  its  own  drcumstancibs.  From 
tkiB  vi^w  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the  conquered  country,  we 
must  determine  what  laws  of  the  acquired  territory  renudn 
in  fiorce,  and  what  laws  of  the  conqueror,  proprio  vigorty 
extend  over  such  territory.  {Calvin's  Caatj  Coke  Bep.,  pt.  7; 
Gardiner  v.  Fell^  1  Jacob  h  Walk.  Rep.,  p.  22;  Croa9^  etoLv. 
HarrisoUj  16  Howard  Rep.,  p.  165;  Collet  v.  Lord  KeUh^  2 
East.  Rep.,  p.  260 ;  Blankard  v.  Gvldy^  4  Mad.  Rep.,  p.  225.) 

§  20.  The  English  courts  make  a  distinction  between  ceded 
pr  conquered  .territory,  and  territory  acquired  by  discoveiy^ 
or  occupancy,  and  peopled  by  the  discoverer.  British  colon« 
ists  are  considered  as  carrying  with  them  such  laws  of  their 
sovereign  as  are  beneficial  to  the  colony  and  aj^lieable  to 
the  new  condition  of  the  colonists;  but  penal  laws,  inflicting 
forfeitures  and  disabilities^  laws  of  tithes,  bankruptcy,  moit* 
piain,  and  police,  do  not  extend  to  colonies  not  m  ean.  And 
laws  passed  after  the  settlement  of  a  discovered  or  oeonpied 
country  do  not  afiect  such  colony,  without  special  provisioiia 
to  that  efiect,  unless  tbey  relate  to  the  exeroise  of  the  pawera 
of  the  sovereign  with  regard  to  foreign  relations,  navigation, 
trade,  revenue,  ^nd  shipping.  But  the  rule  is  different  with 
respect  to  territory  acquired  by  cession  or  conquest,  for  tiie 
9|unic^^ll  laws  of  such  territory  at  the  time  of  its  aoqs 
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remain  till  changed  by  competent  anthorily,  and  the  snbjecte 
of  the  new  sovereignly  who  enter  such  newly  acquired  ter- 
ritory do  not,  in  general,  carry  with  them  the  laws  of  their 
sovereign;  but  with  respect  to  their  rights  and  relations 
inter  sCj  they  are  in  the  same  condition  as  the  inhabitants  of 
such  territory;  that  is^  they  are  governed  by  the  laws  and 
usages  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  or  session. 
^^  Whoever  purchases,  lives,  or  sues  there,  puts  himself  under 
the  laws  of  the  place ;  an  Englishman  in  Ireland,  Minorca^ 
the  Isle  of  Man,  or  the  Plantations,  has  no  privilege  distinct 
fipom  the  natives."  {Dwarris  on  SiatuteSj  pp.  905,  627,  906 ; 
Atfy  QerCl  v.  Stewart,  2  Meriv.  Rep.,  p.  148;  Dames  v.  Painter, 
Freeman  Rep.,  p.  175 ;  Hall  v.  Qnnpbdl,  1  Cowper  Bep.,  p. 
208;  Blackatone,  Com.,  vol.  1,  p.  102;  Bowyer,  Universal  Public 
Law,  ch.  16,  p.  158;  Clarke,  Colonial  Law,  p.  4.) 

'  §  21.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  general  principal  of 
English  common  law — ^that  the  inhabitants  of  territory 
acquired  by  cession  or  conquest,  are  governed  in  their  rela- 
tions inter  se,  by  the  municipal  laws  of  such  territory  in  force 
at  the  time  of  the  cession  or  conquest,  and  that  statutes  pre- 
viously passed  do  not,  in  general,  extend  proprio  vigore  over 
such  territory ;  nevertheless,  it  is  equally  true  that  some  of  the 
laws  of  the  new  sovereignty  do  extend  over  such  newly  acquired 
territory,  and  that  the  existing  municipal  laws  of  such  terri- 
tory are,  in  some  degree,  modified  and  changed  by  the  acts  of 
acquisition,  and  without  any  special  decree,  or  statute,  of  the 
executive  or  legislative  departments  of  the  new  sovereignty. 
Thus,  any  municipal  laws  existing  in  such  territoiy,  which 
are  in  violation  of  treaty  stipulations  with  foreign  nations, 
or  of  the  general  laws  of  trade,  navigation  and  shipping,  or 
which  give  privileges  exclusive  of  other  subjects,  are  not 
only  void  in  themselves,  but  the  king  even  cannot  intro- 
duce any  which  are  contrary  to  fundamental  principles. 
However  absurd  the  exception  as  to  pagans,  mentioned  in 
Calvin's  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of 
the  general  rule,  that  the  laws  of  the  conquered  territoiy 
which  are  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  conqueror,  cease,  on  the  complete  acquisi- 
tion of  the  conquered  territory,  because  they  are  opposed 
to  the  already  expressed  wiU  of  the  conqueror.  All  other  mu- 
is 
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Bieipid  Iaws  leQQtiaw  vx  foro^  till  dumged  by  tiae  tand  viU 
Bub^equeatly  eOEpnessed ;  thiri;  is,  the  king  hio^eff  may  change 
th^se  lawBy  or  he  majjr,  by  his  charters  and  commands^  autha- 
zize  I3ie  tonquored  eountry  to  dp  eo.  Such  aoffhority  is 
derived  direoUy  from  the  ^rown,  amd  without  the  interpofii- 
tion  of  pariiament.  {Bofoyer,  Vniveruil  PubUe  Loem^  ch.  IS ; 
Ccanpbell  v,  JBaUy  1  Gowper  Sep.,  p.  205 ;  Fabrigas  r.  Ifoa^ 
1  Cowper  Rep.,  p.  165;  Cktrdmer  r.  FeUj  1  Jaeob  &  WeBk. 
Bep.,  pp.  27,  80,  note;  Atey  GerCl  v.  atmart^  2  Moriwle 
Rep.,  p.  159.) 

§  22.  The  supreme  court  of  the  TTnited  States,  where  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  have  come  before  that  tribunal,  have 
ado^pted  the  decisions  of  the  English  courts,  so  ftr  as  appli- 
cable to  our  system  of  government  While  recogniringihe 
general  principle  that  the  laws  of  the  conquered  territory 
remain  in  force  alter  the  cession,  they  distinctly  assert  Ibat 
the  ceded  territoiy  becomes  instantly  bound  aad  privileged 
by  the  laws  which  congress  has  previoufily  passed  to  raiae 
revenue  tpom  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage ;  and  that  such 
territory  is  subject  to  the  acts  of  congress,  previously  made 
to  regulate  foreign  commerce  with  the  United  Staoes,  with- 
out other  special  legislation  declaring  them  to  be  so.  And 
although  congress  may  not  have  established  collection  dis- 
tricts or  custom  houses,  or  authorized  the  appointment  of 
officers  to  collect  the  revenue  accroing  upon  the  importation 
of  foreign  dutiable  goods  into  that  territory,  neverdieles%  it 
may  be  legally  demanded  and  lawfully  received  by  the  offi- 
cer^  of  the  government,  which  was  organized  in  such  teni- 
to^  by  the  right  of  conquest,  and  existing  at  the  date  of  die 
cession.  CaliforQia  became  a  part  of  the  United  States  as  a 
'Qeded  conquered  territoiy,  by  the  treaty  which  was  ratified 
on  tihe  SQth  of  May,  1S48 ;  but  the  act  of  congress,  including 
San  Francisco  within  one  of  the  collection  districts  of  the 
United  States,  was  not  passed  till  the  8d  pf  March,  1849, 
and  the  collector  authorized  by  law  to  be  appointed  for  that 
po^  4id  i^ot  esiter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  till  the  ISth 
of  November,  1849.  The  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  not 
officially  announced  in  California  till  the  17th  of  August, 
1848.  The  civil  government  of  Oaliforaia,  which  had  been 
organized  daring  the  war,  1^  right  of  eonqfiest  and  militafj 
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ooGOpailibiiveoiitiiiiiedrto  oolleet  duties  mider  tke  wartarilT 
till  offioialljr  v^^fid  o£  tike  ratifioiktioii  of  the  tnaafy  of  peace; 
it  then  declared  that  ''the  tariff  of  duties  for  the  ooUeetioA 
ci  military  oontrihotions  will  isnmediartely  eeade,  and  tiie 
revenue  laws  and  tasiff  of  the  United  States  will'  be-  snbsti^ 
tnted'  in  its  plaee^"  and  continued  to  enforce  these  laws  and 
to  collect  the  reveinne  aceraing  under  them  upon  the  import 
tation  of  foreign  dutiable  goods  into  Califomia,  until  tilie 
IStii  of  STovember,  1849^  when  the  coUeetor,  duly  appointed 
under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  congress,  entered  upon  his 
dnties;  The  importers  of  such  dutiable  goods  denied  the 
legality  of  these  collections,  and  protested  against  the  exac- 
tion of  duties,  aud  subsequently  brought  suit  against  the 
officers  of  the  civil  government  to  recover  the  moneys  so 
collected,  with  interest.  The  legality  of  the  acts  of  tiiese 
officeiB  was  sustained  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
8iq)veme  court  of  the  United  States ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Wayne^ 
in  deliveinng  tiie  opinion  of  the  court,  said,  that  the  officers, 
in  coercing  the  payment  of  dutiable  goods  landed  in  Cali^ 
fomia,  ^'had  acted  with  most  commendable  integrity  and 
intelligence/'  {Orossj  etal.  v.  Sarrismy  16  Howard  Bep.,  p. 
201;  Jteenfop,  Digest  of  Laws  of  U.  5.,  pp.  1214,  1216; 
BrtgMtyy  Digest  of  Laws  of  U.  S.,  p.  116  j  U.  8.  Statutes  at 
Largty  vol.  9,  p.  400.) 

§  23.  There  is  one  point  in  this  decision  deserving  of  par- 
ticular notice,  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  laws  which 
extend,  proprio  vigors^  over  ceded  conquered  territory.  A 
statute  law  of  the  United  States,  when  no  time  is  fixed  in  the 
law  itself,  takes  effect  in  every  part  of  the  Union  from  the 
very  day  it  is  passed.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  operation 
of  existing  revenue  laws  over  newly  acquired  territory,  which, 
though  a  part  of  the  United  States,  is  not  within  the  Union. 
As  already  remarked,  nearly  three  months  elapsed  between 
the  ratification  of  tiie  treaty  of  cession  and  its  official 
announcement  in  O^liforHia.  During  that  interval,  tonnage 
and  impol^  duties  were  imposed  and  coUedted  ac<s6rding  to 
the  tdar  Utrif^  instead  Of  thie  tariff  of  the  United  States.  If 
the  revenue  laws  extended  ovelrOalifbmia,  eo  fwrta^fe,  on  the' 
ratification  of  the  treaty  by  Which  that  territoty  wafe  acquired, 
these  duties  v^r^  unkwlhlly!  collected;    It  Wiifil'  sd'clfiMed 
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by  those  who  had  paid  them,  and  suit  was  brought  for  their 
recoveiy.  But  Mr.  Justice  Wayne,  in  delivering  the  opinion 
of  the  supreme  court  on  this  question,  remarked:  ^^It  will 
certainly  not  be  denied  that  these  instructions  [imposing  the 
war  tariff]  were  binding  upon  those  who  administered  the 
civil  government  in  Calfornia,  uniSi  they  had  notice  from 
their  own  government  that  a  peace  had  been  finally  con- 
cluded. Or  that  those  who  were  locally  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, or  who  had  property  there,  were  not  bound  to  comply 
with  those  regulations  of  the  government,  which  its  function- 
aries were  ordered  to  execute.  Or  that  any  one  would  claim 
a  right  to  introduce  into  the  territory  of  that  government 
foreign  merchandise,  without  the  payment  of  duties  which 
had  been  originally  imposed  under  belligerent  rights,  because 
the  territory  had  been  ceded  by  the  original  poasesaor  and  enemy  to 
the  conqueror.  Or  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  territory  having 
been  ceded  by  one  sovereignty  to  another,  opens  it  to  a  free 
commercial  intercourse  with  all  the  world,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  until  the  new  possessor  has  legislated  some  terms 
upon  which  that  may  be  done.  There  is  no  such  commer- 
cial liberty  known  among  nations,  and  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce it  in  this  instance,  is  resisted  by  all  of  those  considera- 
tions which  have  made  foreign  commerce  between  nations 
conventional.  The  treaty  that  gives  the  right  of  commerce, 
is  the  measure  and  rule  of  that  right.  Vattely  liv.  1,  ch.  8, 
§  93.  The  plaintiffi  in  this  case  claim  no  privilege  for  the 
introduction  of  their  goods  into  San  Francisco,  between  the 
ratifications  of  the  treaty  with  Mexico  and  the  official 
announcement  of  it  to  the  civil  government  in  Oalifomiay 
other  than  such  as  that  government  permitted  under  the 
instructions  of  the  government  of  the  United  States."  {Kentf 
Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  pp.  454-459 ;  Mathews  v.  Zane^ 
7  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  104 ;  The  Ann,  1  Gallison  Rep.,  p.  62 ; 
CrosSy  et  al.  v.  Harrison,  16  Howard  Rep.,  pp.^191, 192.) 

§  24.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that,  in  the  transfer  of 
territory  by  conquest  or  cession,  the  political  rights  of  its 
inhabitants  may  be  essentially  changed.  This  results  from 
a  difierence  in  the  powers  and  character  of  govemmenta,  as 
depending  upon  their  constitutions  or  fundamental  laws.  The 
new  government  may  not  be  capable  of  receiving  or  exerdae- 
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f 
ing  all  the  powen  of  the  old  one,  or  it  may  not  extend  to  the 
governed  all  the  political  rights  which  they  enjoyed  nnder 
the  former  sovereign.  But  a  change  of  sovereignty  is  not, 
in  modem  times,  permitted  to  effect  any  change  in  the  rights 
of  private  property.  What  was  the  property  of  the  former 
sovereign  becomes  the  property  of  the  new  one,  and  what 
was  the  property  of  individuals  before,  remains  private  pro- 
perty,  notwithstanding  the  conquest  or  cession.  ^^The 
modem  usage  of  nations,"  says  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  speak- 
ing of  the  transfer  of  a  country  from  one  government  to 
another,  <^  which  has  become  a  law,  would  be  violated ;  that 
sense  of  justice  and  of  right  which  is  acknowledged  and  felt 
by  the  whole  civilized  world,  would  be  outraged,  if  private 
properly  should  be  generally  confiscated,  and  private  rights 
annulled*  The  people  change  their  allegiance ;  their  rela- 
tion to  their  ancient  sovereign  is  dissolved ;  but  their  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  and  their  rights  of  property,  remain  ; 
undisturbed."  The  rale  of  international  law,  thus  clearly 
enunciated  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in 
1838,  has  since  been  repeatedly  recognized  in  the  decisions 
of  the  same  tribunal.  ( United  States  v.  Perehmariy  7  Peters 
Rep.,  p.  87;  Miichel  v.  The  U.  &,  9  Peters  Rep.,  p.  784; 
Strother  v.  LucaSj  12  Peters  Rep.,  p.  88 ;  New  Orleans  v.  The 
U.  S.y  10  Peters  Rep.,  pp.  720,  729;  Eiquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  ' 
/n<.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  12.)     L     <^    ;   -s  r 

§  25.  A^  the  new  state  merely  displaces  the  former  sove- 
reignty, and  acquires,  by  cession  or  complete  conquest,  no 
claim  or  title  whatever  to  private  property,  whether  of  indi- 
viduals, municipalities,  or  corporations,  and,  as  it  assumes 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  former  sovereign  with 
respect  to  private  property  within  such  acquired  territory,  it. 
is  consequently  bound  to  recognize  and  protect  all  private; 
rights  in  lands,  whether  they  are  held  under  absolute  grants  • 
or  inchoate  titles,  for  property  in  laud  includes  every  class 
of  claim  to  real  estate,  from  a  mere  inceptive  grant  to  a  com- 
plete, absolute,  and  perfect  title.    A  mere  equity  is  protected  . 
by  the  law  of  nations  as  much  as  a  strictly  legal  title.    In 
the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  "  The  term  *  property,' 
as  applied  to  lands,  comprehends  every  species  of  title,  incho- 
ate or  complete.    It  is  supposed  to  embrace  those  rights 
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(whicb:  l&e^iA  oontraet;  tiiose  wUoh  are  etaontoiy  (  ai  well  m* 
'  iboae  Tvbich  are  eKeouted.  In  this  nespect  the  relation  of 
/  tba  inhabitaiitp  to  their  government  is  not  changed.  The 
new  government  takes  the  place  of  that  which  has  passed 


■    away."    {Soulard  H  al.  v..  The  United  Stat^yA  Peters  Sep.,  p« 


512;  MiicMetalv.  The  UmiedSiaUs, 9 Feier^Ro]?^  p.  788; 
\    UnUed  SicUes  v«  Perehman^  7  Peters  Bep.^  p.  51 ;  ChmUeau'M^ 
\heire  v.  The  United  StaUa,  9  Peteie  Rep.^  pp.  137, 147.)  \  '* 

i  ^  V  ^/  /  §  26.  There  can  be  nxr  qnestfon  of  the  correctness  of  tiie 
mle  of  international  law  as  thns  laid  down  by  Cfhief  Justice 
Marshall,  and  repeated  in  nnmerons  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  ft  not  unfirequently  happens, 
however,  that  much  injustice  and  inconvenience  will  result 
to  the  owners  of  ptoperty  in  a  ceded  or  conquered  territory, 
by  the  transfer  of  themselves  and  their  property  from  one 
system  of  laws  to  another  very  different  from  the  first,  and 
wholly  inadequate  to  afford  remedies  for  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  property.  And  as  the  law  of  nations  and  the  usage 
of  the  civilized  world  impose  upon  the  new  sovereignty  the 
duty  to  maintain  and  protect  the  property  of  the  conquered 
inhabitants,  it  is  bound  to  take  the  necessaty  steps  to  clothe 
equities  with  a  legal  title,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
scope  of  legal  remedies  under  its  own  laws.  It  is  with  this 
view  that  congress  has  usually  passed  remedial  acts  for  the 
ascertainment  and  recognition  of  lands  of  private  ownership 
in  territoriea  acquired  by  the  United  States.  Although  the 
maintenanee  of  such  property  may  be  fiilly  guaranteed  by 
the  law  of  nations  and  the  stipulation  of  treaties,  yet,  in  order 
to  place  it  under  the  careful  guardianship  of  our  municipal 
laws,  it  is  necessary  to  invest  with  a  new  attribate  of  a  Ugal 
title,  without  which  the  owner  may  be  unable  either  to 
maintain  his  own  possession  or  eject  an  intruder.  For 
example,  a  right  or  title  to  lands  which,  under  Spaaisb 
or  Mexican  law,  is  abundantly  suffident  fbr  the  security 
and  protection  of  the  owner  in  his  rights,  majr  be  uttoiy 
useless  for  such  purposes  under  our  laws,  as  it  neither 
secures  him  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  his  pro« 
perty,  nor  enables  him  to  bring  a  suit  to  qject  an  aggres^ 
sor.  A  refusal  or  n^lect  to  pass  the  necessary  femen 
dial  acta  in  such  eases  so  as  to  invest  equittea  with  such 


jtegal  attribnies  As  wSll  place  all  tpxiilaitd  propevtgr,  df  wiistBO- 
ever  deBcription,  under  the  gaardianshijp  of  our  Iaw%  -wirald 
be  a  violation  of  the  obUgations  imposed  upon  us  bj  the  law 
of  nations  and  the  usa^e  of  the  civilized  world.  A  delay  isx 
applying  such  remedies  is  often  equivalent  to  a  denial  oi 
justice,  or  a  confiscation  of  private  property,  and  is,  therefore, 
a  breach  of  public  law  and  a  violation  of  national  fidth.  ( C, 
S.  Statutes  at  Large^  vol.  10,  p,  63 ;  United  States  v.  Meading^ 
18  Howard  Rep.,  p.  8.) 

§27.  It  foUowfi,  &om  the  principles  laid  down  in  this  and 
ihe  preceding  obaptars,  that  complete  conquest,  by  whatever 
mode  it  may  be  perfected,  cames  with  it  all  the  rights  of  the 
foi!mer  government.;  or,  im  oftiher  words,  the  conqueror,  by 
the  completion  of  his  conquest,  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  heir 
aad  QAiversal  successor  of  the  defunct  or  extinguished  state. 
As  hia  rights  axe  no  longer  limited  to  mere  occupation,  or  to 
what  he  has  taken  physiceJly  into  his  possession^  they  extend 
mot  only  to  the  corporeal  property  of  the  state,  as  real  estate 
aDd  movablea,  bat  also  to  its  incorporeal  property,  as  debts, 
etc.  And  as  his  ti^j^ernim  has  become  established  over  the 
whole  state,  he  is  considered,  in  law,  as  in  possession  of  the 
ihinga^  (corpora,)  and  the  righls  (jura^)  to  thiags  which  apper- 
tain to  such  impetmrij  and  may  use  and  dispose  of  them  as 
his  own.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  the  validity  of  Alexan- 
der's gift  to  the  Thessalonians  was  principally  suetained,  and 
those  who  advocated  the  claim  of  Thebes,  did  so,  mainly,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  conquest  was  not  complete,  and  that 
the  absolute  and  entire  dominion  over  the  universal  succes- 
sorahip  to  Thebes^  had  not  accrued  to  Alexander.  Jurists 
have  much  more  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  the  question  of 
the  completion  of  the  conquest,  prior  to  the  restoration  of 
the  former  sovereign,  than  upon  the  legal  consequences  to  be 
deduced  from  the  conquest  when  complete ;  and  it  is  only 
in  case  of  a  restoration  that  any  question  arises  with  respect 
to  the  right  of  the  conqueror  to  dispose  of  either  the  domains 
or  debts  of  the  conquered  state.  (jPhUlimore^  On  InL  Law^ 
vol  8,  §§  661,  662 ;  Puffendorf,  de  Jur.  Nat  et  Gent.,  lib.  8, 
cap.  6,  §  23 ;  BynJcershaek,  Quae^.  Jwr.  Pub.  lib.  1,  cap.  7 ; 
Grotm^  de  Jut.  JBeL  ac  Pac,  lib*  8,  cap«  8^  §  2 ;  Meffterj  JDroU 
MkrmtionalJi  186, 186 ;  Kan^iZy  LikraUir  des  Vdhm:.,  §812; 
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CoceeiuSy  Orotius  IUus,y  lib.  1,  cap.  4,  §  15;  SehwartZj  De  Jwr, 

VicioriSj  tiCy  thes.  27.) 

§  28.  When  the  allied  powers  of  Europe  overthrew  the 
dynasty  of  Napoleon,  and  restored  to  the  countries  which  he 
had  subdued,  their  legitimate  sovereigns,  no  general  proTi- 
sion  was  made  in  the  peace  of  Paris  for  the  protection  of 
rights  acquired  under  the  de  facto  rulers,  (the  amnesty  provi- 
ded for  in  the  27th  article  being  limited  in  its  extent,)  never- 
theless, reason,  good  sense,  and  the  law  of  nations,  were 
generally  allowed  to  prevail,  and  rights  and  titles  so  acquired^ 
were  left  undisturbed.  The  only  exceptions  were  confined 
to  one  or  two  small  Oerman  states,  and  these  were  consid- 
ered as  most  discreditable  to  the  petty  sovereigns  who  made 
them.  The  most  noted  of  these  was  the  prince  of  Hesee- 
cassel,  who  was  driven  from  the  electorate  in  1806,  and  not 
restored  till  about  the  beginning  of  1814.  His  countiy  had 
remained  about  a  year  under  the  military  government  of 
Napoleon,  and  was  then  incorporated  into  the  newly  formed 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  of  which  Jerome  Bonaparte  was 
recognized  as  king,  by  the  peaces  of  Tilsit  and  Bchonbronn. 
On  his  return  to  his  hereditary  dominions,  in  1814,  the  prince 
refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  alienations  of  the 
domains  of  his  country,  which  had  taken  place  under  the 
de  facto  governments,  since  his  expulsion,  in  October,  1806 ; 
the  purchasers  of  these  lands  were  deprived  of  their  poeses* 
eions  which  they  had  purchased  and  paid  for  in  good  &ithy 
and  which  had  been  delivered  to  them  with  every  formality 
of  law.  The  supreme  court  of  appeal,  in  Cassel,  was  stopped 
by  an  inJiibiiorium  from  taking  cognizance  of  the  matter^ 
and  the  unfortunate  proprietors  were,  in  some  instances, 
driven  from  their  possessions  by  a  troop  of  the  elector's  hus- 
sars. They  appealed  in  vain  for  protection  to  the  congress 
of  Vienna;  Prussia,  through  the  mouth  of  her  chancellor, 
Prince  Von  Hardenberg,  declared  in  their  favor ;  but  the 
other  nations  represented  in  that  congress,  gave  no  heed  to 
the  complaints  made  against  a  prince  whom  they  had  jusi 
restored  to  power.  Resort  was  then  had  to  the  german  con- 
federation but  this  modem  Amphictyonic  assembly^  either 
could  not,  or  would  not,  interfere  between  a  sovereign  prince 
and  his  own  subjects.    Public  jurists^  however,  have  notfiuled 
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to  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  elector,  as  contrary  to  law  and 
j  ustice.  His  pretext  for  denying  the  validity  of  these  aliena* 
tions,  was  mainly  founded  upon  the  ^<  lex  de  capiivis  et  postUmir 
nio"  of  the  Roman  law;  but  it  was  readily  shown  that  this 
law  could  not  be  applied  directly,  and  that  the  argument 
deduced  from  its  analogy  was  adverse  to  his  position.  He  vir- 
tually acknowledged  the  weakness  of  his  case,  by  refusing 
to  arbitrate  the  question,  or  even  to  permit  his  own  courts  to 
take  cognizance  of  it  (PAiHimore,  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  3,  §§ 
578,  674;  Ffeiffer,  Dos  Recht  des  Kreigseroberwigy  p.  287; 
Beffter,  Droit  International^  §§  186, 186 ;  Schwdkarty  Napoleon 
und  die  Ourh.y  pp.  60,  et  seq. ;  Rotieck  und  Welcker^  Staais  Lexi- 
kon,  verbn  Domainenkaufer ;  Conversationes  LexikonyVei^b.Domr 
dnenverkauf ;  Koch^  Hist  de  TraUis  de  PaiXj  tome  8,  p.  864; 
Encyclop^Bdia  Americana^  verb.  Domain^  digest,  xlix.  t.  xv.  12,  8.) 

§  29.  Th«  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  also  denied  the  validity 
of  the  payment  or  cancellation  of  the  debts  which  were  owing 
to  his  government  in  1806,  and  which  had  been  paid  or  alien- 
ated prior  to  his  restoration.  Being  absolute  lord  over  his 
subjects,  who  were  exceedingly  poor,  he  had  enriched  him- 
self by  selling  their  valor  and  lives,  to  fight  the  battles  of 
other  sovereigns,  and  the  gold  thus  acquired  had  been 
invested  in  his  own  name,  as  sovereign,  in  loans  and  mort- 
gages, to  the  inhabitants  of  other  states.  On  the  conquest 
of  Hesse-Oassel,  by  Napoleon,  these  debts  were  confiscated, 
and  made  payable  only  to  the  treasury  of  what  was  called 
the  "  domaine  extraordinaire.*'  And  when  the  greater  part  of 
this  Electorate  was  incorporated  into  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, a  compact  was  entered  into  at  Berlin,  between  king 
Jerome  and  Napoleon,  for  the  division  and  adjustment  of  the 
debts  owing  to  the  extinguished  electorate.  The  Bonapartes 
had  no  difficulty  in  collecting  those  due  from  the  subjects  of 
their  newly-acquired  dominions,  for  there  force  could  be 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  compel  payment ;  but  where  the 
debtors  resided  in  other  states,  the  payment  was  in  a  mea- 
sure voluntary,  and  even  where  the  debtors  were  willing  to 
pay,  a  difficulty  occurred  in  releasing  the  mortgages,  as  the 
record  could  be  canceled  only  by  the  authority  of  the  creditor 
therein  named.  To  remove  this  difficulty  in  the  Duchy  of 
Mecklenburg,  the  duke  issued  an  order,  circular  rescript,  on 
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fhe  Idlli  bf  Jntie,  1810,  which,  aftei*  tclMtibg  Oib  fe^ftfptete 
ecmqtiest  of  HeSBie-Oaseel  by  I^elpolebti,  and  the  ektinguish- 
ment  of  the  formd^  sovereignty,  diretft^  the  cotfrt  of  regie- 
traltioti  to  record,  a6  extinguished,  those  ibo^'rtgag^s  i'h  favor  of 
Sesse-Cassel  on  estates  in  that  duchy,  for  ^hich  a  difitoharge 
or  receipt  .had  beien  given  by  N'apoleon,  ot  by  his  appointee 
for  that  purpose.  AMong  the  estates  fK>  mortgaged  and 
released,  were  those  of  a  certain  oonnt  Van  Eahn,  Whode 
^sase  acquired  inuch  eelebrity  and  will  sel*ve  to  illustrate  the 
fact  and  the  law.  After  the  dekth  of  the  count  and  the  res- 
toration of  the  prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  the  latter  ibstituted  pro- 
eeedings  as  a  ck-editor  against  hid  estate,  denying  the  validity 
of  the  payment  and  the  legality  of  the  discharge  of  the  mort- 
gage. The  first  tribltnals,  (the  university  of  Breslail  in  1824^ 
and  that  of  Kiel  in  1881,)  decided,  in  Substance,  that  the  prince 
might  recover  that  portion  of  the  debt  which  had  not  been  actw- 
ally  paid  to  Napoleon,  and  no  more.  Both  parties  being  dissa- 
tisfied with  this  judgment,  an  appeal  was  taken  to  another 
university,  (tribunal,)  which  learned  body  delivered  at  great 
length  the  reasons  of  their  final  decision,  which  was,  in  sub- 
stance, that  all  the  debts  to  Hesse-Cassel,  for  which  dis- 
charges had  been  given  in  full  by  Napoleon,  whether  the  whole 
sum  had  been  actually  paid  or  not,  were  validly  and  effectually 
canceled,  and  that  the  debtors  could  not  be  called  upon  to 
pay  a  second  time.  These  learned  jurists  drew  a  broad  dis- 
tinction between  the  acts  of  a  transient  conqueror  on  mere 
military  occupation,  and  those  of  one  whose  rights  and  titles 
had  been  ratified  by  the  public  acts  of  the  state,  and  recog- 
nized in  treaties  with  foreign  powers.  The  judgments  of 
the  tribunals  of  Breslau  and  Eael,  were  based  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  conquest  was  only  a  temporary  one ;  but  the 
learned  judges  said  it  was  impossible  to  consider  the  return 
of  the  prince  of  Hesse-Cassel  as  a  continuation  of  his  former 
government.  They  rejected  the  consideration  of  the  justice 
or  injustice  of  the  war,  in  which  the  electorate  had  been  con- 
quered, nor  did  they  attach  any  importance  to  the  fact,  that 
the  prince  had  carried  away  with  him,  and  retained  possession 
of,  the  instruments  containing  the  written  acknowledgment  of 
the  debtor.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  decision  virtually 
confirms  the  validity  of  the  alienation  of  domains  made 
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by  the  de  facto  governments  of  the  conquests  of  Napoleon. 
{Schweckariy  Napoleon  und  die  Ourh.y  pp.  8-104 ;  Pfeiffer^  Das 
Bechi  der  Kriegserobenmg,  pp.  240-252  ;  Heffier^  Droit  Inierna- 
tiond,  §§  186,  188 ;  JRotieck  und  Welckery  Staatt's  Lexikon,  tit. 
Domainenkaufer;  ZacharuBy  ueber  die  Verpflichtungy  etc.,  b.  iv,  p. 
104 ;  Conversations  Lexikon^  tit.  Dominen;  Encyclopedia  Ameri- 
cana, tit  domain;  PhUlimorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§568-572.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


TREATIES  OF  PEACE. 


CONTENTS. 

{ 1.  Peace  the  end  and  object  of  war — {  2.  Power  to  make  war  does  not  &«ce«- 
•arilj  impljthat  to  make  peace—]  3.  Laws  of  different  states — {  4.  Pow«r 
of  a  prisoner  of  war  to  treat — {  5.  Alienation  of  territory  and  private  pro- 
pert  j —  2  6.  Duty  of  compensation — {  1.  Allies  and  associates ,  in  regard 
to  a  treaty  of  peace — {  8.  General  character  and  effects  of  such  treaty — 
{9.  Implied  amnesty — {10.  New  grievances  from  same  cause  —  {11. 
Claims  unconnected  with  causes  of  the  war — {  12.  Principle  of  uti  po*» 
seditis — {  13.  Treaties  of  peace  bind  the  whole  state — { 14.  When  obliga- 
tions commence  —  J  15.  Upon  Individuals — {16.  Individuals  liable  for 
civil  damages — {  11.  Constructive  and  actual  knowledge  of  peace — (  18. 
Recaptures  after  treaty  of  peace — { 19.  In  what  condition  things  are  to  be 
restored — {20.  Unpaid  military  contributions — {21.  Effect  of  coercion  on 
validity  of  treaty — {  22.  Effect  of  peace  on  former  treaties— {  23.  Breach 
of  a  treaty  of  peace — {24.  Delays,  etc.,  in  carrying  treaty  into  effect — 
{  26.  War  for  new  cause  or  for  breach  of  treaty  of  peace. 

§  1.  It  has  been  laid  down  as  ^^  an  unquestionable  proposi- 
tion of  international  law  that  there  is  a  legal  as  well  as  a 
moral  necessity  that,  with  the  ceasing  of  the  causes  which 
justified  the  inception  of  the  war,  the  war  itself  should 
cease."  Vattel  enforces  the  obligation  to  seek  peace  as  the 
end  of  war,  and  argues  that  no  matter  how  just  tiie  war  may 
have  been  at  the  commencement,  it  must  not  be  continued 
beyond  its  lawful  object,  which  is  to  procure  justice  and 
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safety,  and  the  moment  an  equitable  compromise  can  be 
procured,  it  should  cease.  The  obligation  to  accept  a  peace 
sufficiently  safe,  is  also  strenuously  argued  by  Qrotius.  Other 
writers  say  that  when,  by  use  of  the  legal  means  of  war,  the 
invaded  right  has  been  obtained  or  secured,  the  injury 
redressed,  or  the  threatened  danger  averted,  the  abnormal 
state  of  war  must  cease,  and  the  normal  state  of  peace 
must  be  reestablished.  Some,  who  advocate  the  general 
right  of  external  intervention,  deem  it  a  most  proper 
occasion  to  exercise  that  right,  when  a  war,  though 
lawfully  begun,  is  unlawfully  continued  beyond  the  just 
objects  of  its  inception.  There  are  three  ways  by  which  a 
war  may  be  concluded  and  peace  restored:  1st,  By  the 
unconditional  submission  of  one  belligerent  to  another ;  2d, 
IBj  ade  facto  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  a  de  facto  renewal 
of  the  relations  of  peace,  by  both  belligerents;  and  8d, 
By  a  formal  treaty  of  peace.  We  shall  here  discuss  only 
the  latter.  ( Vattely  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  4,  ch.  1,  §§  6,  7,  9 ; 
Qrotius  J  De  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pae.y  lib.  8,  ch.  25,  §  3 ;  PhiUimore^ 
On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  8,  §§  509,  et  seq.;  Belioj  Derecho  Inter- 
national^  pt  2,  cap.  9,  §  6 ;  Burlamaqui^  Droit  de  la  Nat  et 
des  Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  14 ;  Albericus  GentiUs,  De  Lego- 
tionilmSy  lib.  8,  cap.  1 ;  Zouch,  De  Jure,  etc.,  part  2,  sec.  9 ; 
WolfiuSj  Jus  Gentium,  cap.  8 ;  Kampts,  Literatur  des  VoelL, 
§§321,  831;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  166;  Wild- 
man,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  189 ;  Bayneml,  Inst,  du  Droit  Nat, 
etc.,  liv.  8,  ch.  21 ;  Mefter,  Droit  Intemacional,  §  179.) 

§  2.  The  power  to  declare  war  does  not  necessarily  include 
that  of  making  a  treaty  of  peace.  These  two  powers  are 
intimately  connected,  and  the  latter  would  seem  naturally  to 
follow  the  former.  They  are,  therefore,  generally  associated 
together,  though  not  always.  In  unlimited  monarchies  both 
reside  in  the  sovereign ;  and  even  in  limited  or  constitutional 
monarchies,  both  may  be  vested  in  the  crown,  yet  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  of  peace  may  be  such  as  to  require  its 
ratification  by  other  authorities  of  the  state.  For,  ^though 
the  state  may  have  intrusted  to  the  prudence  of  her  ruler  the 
general  authority  to  determine  on  war  and  peace,  yet  this 
power  may  be  limited  in  many  particulars  by  the  fundamen- 
tal law  or  constitution.    A  nation  has  the  free  disposal  of  its 
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own  domestic  aflStjrs  and. form  of  goyernment,  njid  ite  9fiyef- 
eign  power  of  making  war  and  peace  may  be  intrusted,  to  a 
single  person^  or  it  may  be  divided  among  a  nutober  of  per- 
sons. {WheatoUy  Elem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §1;  Keji^  Com^. 
on  Am.  Lawy  vol.  1,  p.  165;  Ckiityy  Com.  Law,  vol.  i,p.  378; 
Merlin,  Itepertoire,  verb.  Declaration  de  Querre;  Seffter^  ^oii 
Intemacional,  §§  81,  et  seq.;  Vattel,  Droit  des  Qens,  liv.  4^ 
cb.  2,  §  10 ;  The  Hoop,  1  Rob.  Rep,,  p.  196.) 

§  3.  Thus,  Francis  L,  of  Fr^nc^  attempted  by  the  trealy  of 
Madrid,  to  cede  to  the  emperor  Charles  Y^  the  province  of 
Burgundy ;  but  the.  stated-general,  under  the.  cooBtitution  of 
the  old  French  nionarchy,  declared  that  the  king  had  na 
authority  to  alienate  apy  part  of.  the  kingdom  by  a  treaty  of 
peace.  The  cession  of  the  province  of  Burgundy  was,  there- 
fore, annulled,  as  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom.  tTnder  Richelieu  and  Louia  XLY.  the  old  feudal 
constitution  of  France  was,  abolished,  apd  all  the  powere 
of  government  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Ising.  Of 
the  different  constitutions  established  in  France  since  tho 
revolution  of  1789,  some  have  limited  the  power  of  concla- 
ding  a  peace,  while  others  have  vested  it.iu  the  crown  with* 
out  any  nominal  limitation.  Nevertheless)  so  long  m  the 
chambers  exercise  a  legislative  authority^  they  necesearily 
exercise  an  influence  on  the  treaty-making  power,  in  their 
right  to  refuse  the  passage  of  laws  to  carry  such  treaties  ioto 
effect  In  Gxeat  Britain,  the  treaty-making  power,  as  a 
branch  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  has,  in  theory,  no 
limits ;  but  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  constitu- 
tion this  power  is  limited  by  the  general  coptrolUijg  authority, 
of  parliament,  which  body  can  compel  the  crown  to  TQAke 
-pesL^e  by  withholding  the  supplies,  necessary  foir  cai^rying  on. 
the  war,  and  its  approbation  is  necessary  to  carry  into  effect 
a  treaty  by  which  the  existing  territorial  arraQgeo^enta  of  the 
empire  are  altered.  In  confederated  gQvej*nm,ent8,  as  already 
stated,  the  treaty-making  power,  and  its,  extent,  must  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  confede;^ation  and  the  fpnpat^on  and 
character  of  the  government.  By  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  president  has  the  exclnsive 
power  of  making  treaties  of  pe^ce,,  which,  w^en  ratified  wit)^. 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate^  becoiTie  tib^e  sugreme 
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hdw  of  ^tlie  lanij,  and  have  t'he  effect  of  repealing  all  other 
iatvi  of  congress,  or  of  the  states,  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  stipulations.  Bat  congress  may,  at  any  time  compel 
the  president  to  make  peace  by  refusing  the  means  of  carry- 
ing on  the  War,  and  its  approbation  is  necessary  for  the  pas- 
sage of  iany  laws  which  might  be  required  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  stipulations  of  such  treaty.  ( Wheaton^  Elem.  Int. 
LkiWy  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  2 ;  Story ^  On  the  ConstituHony  b.  3,  ch.  37 ; 
BellOy  Derecho  Iniemaciondl,  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  6;  Chitty,  Com. 
LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  378 ;  Blackstonej  Com.y  vol.  1,  p.  257 ;  Tfie 
Boopy  1  Rot.  Rep.,  p.  196.) 

§4.  A  question  much  discussed  ii^  former  times,  was, 
whether  a  prisoner  of  war  can  make  a  treaty  of  peace  ?  On 
this  subject  Vattel  remarks :  "Every  legitimate  government, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  established  solely  for  the  good  and 
welfare  of  the  state.  This  incontestible  principle  being  once 
laid  down,  the  making  of  peace  is  no  longer  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince oif  the  king ;  it  belongs  to  the  nation.  Now,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  captive  prince  cannot  administer  the  government, 
or  attend  to  the  management  of  public  affairs.  How  shall 
he,  who  is  not  free,  command  a  nation  ?  How  can  he  gov- 
ern it  in  such  a  manner  as  best  to  promote  the  advantage  of 
the  people,  and  the  public  welfare  ?  He  does  not,  indeed, 
forfeit  his  rights ;  but  his  captivity  deprives  him  of  the  power 
of  exercising  them,  as  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  direct  the 
use  of  them  to  its  proper  and  legitimate  end.  He  stands  in 
the  same  predicament  as  a  king  in  his  minority,  or  laboring 
under  a  derangement  of  his  mental  faculties.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  necessary  that  the  person  or  persons  whom 
the  laws  of  state  designate  for  the  regency,  should  assume 
the  reins  of  government.  To  them  it  belongs  to  treat  of 
peace,  to  settle  the  terms  on  which  it  shall  be  made,  and  to 
bring  it  to  a  conclusion,  in  conformity  to  the  laws.  The 
captive  sovereign  may  himself  negotiate  the  peace,  and  pro- 
mise what  personally  depends  on  him ;  but  the  treaty  does 
not  become  obligatory  on  the  nation  till  ratified  by  itself,  or 
by  those  who  are  invested  with  the  public  authority  during 
the  prince's  captivity,  or,  finally,  by  the  sovereign  himself 
after  his  release."  (  Vattd,  Droit  des  OenSy  lib.  4,  eh.  2,  §  18 ; 
WolfiuSj  Jus  Gentiumy  §  982 ;  BdlOy  Derecho  Iniemacionaly  pt.  2, 
cap.  9,  §  6.) 
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§  5.  Another  queetion  of  much  greater  practical  difficulty, 
is  the  limitation  of  the  treaty-making  power,  expressed  or 
implied,  in  the  fundamental  law  or  constitution  of  the  state. 
The  general  authority  to  make  treaties  of  peace,  necessarily 
implies  the  power  to  stipulate  the  conditions  of  peace ;  and 
among  these  may  properly  be  involved  the  cession  of  the 
territory  and  other  property  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  right 
of  sovereignty  or  jus  eminens  over  private  property.      "  If, 
then,"  says  Wheaton,  *' there  be  no  limitation  expressed  in 
the  fundamental  laws  of  a  state,  or  necessarily  implied  from 
the  distribution  of  its  constitutional  authorities,  on  the  treaty- 
making  power  in  this  respect,  it  necessarily  extends  to  the 
alienation  of  public  and  private  property,  when  deemed 
necessary  for  the  national  safety  or  policy."     "  There  can  be 
no  doubt,"  says  Kent,  "  that  the  power  competent  to  bind 
the  nation  by  treaty,  may  alienate  the  public  domain  and 
property  by  treaty.    K  a  nation  has  conferred  upon  its  execu- 
tive department,  without  reserve,  the  right  of  treating  and 
contracting  with  other  states,  it  is  considered  as  having  inves- 
ted it  with  all  the  power  necessary  to  make  a  valid  contract 
That  department  is  the  organ  of  the  nation,  and  the  aliena- 
tions by  it  are  valid,  because  they  are  done  by  the  reputed 
will  of  the  nation.     The  fundamental  laws  of  a  state  may 
withhold  from  the  executive  department  the  power  of  trans- 
ferring what  belongs  to  the  state ;  but  if  there  be  no  express 
provision  of  that  kind,  the  inference  is  that  it  has  confided 
to  the  department  charged  with  the  power  of  making  trea- 
ties, a  discretion  commensurate  with  all  the  great  interests, 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  nation.    A  power  to  make  trea- 
ties of  peace,  necessarily  implies  a  power  to  decide  the  terms 
on  which  they  shall  be  made ;  and  foreign  states  could  not 
deal  safely  with  the  government  on  any  other  presumption. 
The  power  that  is  entrusted  generally  and  largely  with  autho- 
rity to  make  valid  treaties  of  peace,  can,  of  course,  bind  the 
nation  by  alienation  of  part  of  its  territory ;  and  this  is 
equally  the  case,  whether  that  the  territory  be  already  in  the 
occupation  of  the  enemy,  or  remains  in  the  possession  of  the 
nation,  and  whether  the  property  be  public  or  private."    The 
right  of  making  peace,  says  Vattel,  ^^  authorizes  the  sove- 
reign to  dispose  of  things  even  belonging  to  private  persons. 
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and  the  eminent  domain  gives  him  this  right."  ( Vattel^  Droit 
des  Gens,  liv.  1,  eh.  20,  §  244;  eh.  21,  §  262 ;  liv.  4,  ch.  2, 
g§  11, 12 ;  Kenty  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  166, 167  ;  Whea- 
ion,  Mem,  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  eh.  4,  §  2 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Interna- 
Clonal,  pt  2,  cap.  9,  §  6 ;  Real,  Science  du  Gouvememeni,  tome  5, 
ch.  8,  sec.  5 ;  Grrotius,  De  Jar.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  3,  ch.  20,  §  7; 
The  Schooner  Peggy,  1  Craiich.  Rep.,  p.  103 ;  Ware  v.  Hilton, 
8  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  199.) 

§  6.  With  respect  to  the  duty  of  the  state  to  make  compen- 
sation to  individuals,  and  the  limits  to  that  duty,  the  remarks 
of  Wheaton  are  peculiarly  appropriate  and  just.  "  The  duty," 
he  says,  "  of  making  compensation  to  individuals,  whose  pri- 
vate property  is  sacrificed  to  the  general  welfare,  is  inculcated 
by  public  jurists,  as  correlative  to  the  sovereign  right  of  aliena- 
ting those  things  which  are  included  in  the  eminent  domain ; 
but  this  duty  must  have  its  limits.  No  government  can  be 
supposed  to  be  able,  consistently  with  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community,  to  assume  the  burden  of  losses  produced 
by  conquest,  or  the  violent  dismemberment  of  the  state. 
Where,  then,  the  cession  of  territory  is  the  result  of  coercion 
and  conquest,  forming  a  case  of  imperious  necessity  beyond 
the  power  of  the  state  to  control,  it  does  not  impose  any  obliga- 
tion upon  the  government  to  indemnify  those  who  may  sufter 
a  loss  of  property  by  the  cession."  The  history  of  the  state 
of  New  York  furnishes  a  strong  illustration  of  this  rule  of 
public  law.  The  people  of  the  territory  now  composing  the 
state  of  Vermont,  separated  from  New  York  and  erected  that 
territory  into  a  separate  and  independent  state.  Individual 
citizens  whose  property  would  be  sacrificed  by  the  event, 
claimed  compensation  of  New  York.  The  claim  was  rejected 
on  the  ground  that  the  independence  of  Vermont  was  an  act 
of  force  beyond  the  power  of  New  York  to  control,  and  equi- 
valent to  a  conquest  of  that  territory.  {Wheaton,  JElem.  Int. 
Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  2 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  178, 
179 ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac,  lib.  3,  cap.  20,  §  7 ;  VatUl, 
Droit  des  Gens.,  liv.  1,  ch.  20,  §  244 ;  liv.  4,  ch.  2,  §  12.) 

§  7.  "  The  principal  party,"  says  Vattel,  "in  whose  name 
the  war  was  made,  cannot  justly  make  peace,  without  inclu- 
ding his  allies. ' '    The  same  author  remarks,  that  states  which 
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have  been?  aAsociated  in  a  war^  or  have  directly  taken  part  ia 
it,  are  respectively  to  make  their  treaty  of  peace  each  for 
itself;  but  that  the  alliance  obliges  them  to  treat  in  concert 
Such  was  the  practice  at  Nimeguen,  Reiswick,  and  Utrecht; 
at  Vienna,  in  1814,  and  at  Paris,  in  1856,  the  allies  and  asso- 
ciates in  the  wars  concluded  by  these  conventions,  signed 
together,  treaties  of  peace.  As  associates  in  a  war  ally  them- 
selves together  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war,  it  10 
right  and  proper  that  they  should  act  in  concert  in  making 
a  treaty  of  peace.  But  as  each  engages  in  the  war  for  him- 
self and  on  his  own  responsibility,  each  should  be  allowed  to 
make  his  own  treaty  6f  peace.  To  determine  in  what  cases 
an  associate  in  the  war  may  detach  himself  from  the  alliance, 
and  make  his  own  separate  and  particular  peace,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  difficult  sdlution.  It  has  been  alluded  Xo  in  a  j^re- 
ceding  chapter,  and  is  particularly  discussed  by  Vattel.  Asso- 
ciations and  allianceg  in  War,  as  already  stated,  oblige  the 
i)arties,  as  a  general  rule,  to  treat  in  concert.  But  if  any  one 
should  insist  upon  prosecuting  the  war  beyond  the  object  of 
the  association,  the  others  may  very  properly  make  peace 
for  themselves.  And  any  one  may  make  a  separate  peace 
for  himself,  if,  by  so  doing,  he  does  not  violate  his  obliga* 
tions,  expressed  or  implied,  toward  his  associates.  His  right 
to  separate  himself  from  his  allies  depends  entirely  upon  the 
nature  and  object  of  the  alliance,  and  the  obligations  he  has 
incurred  by  joining  others  in  the  war  against  a  common 
'  enemy.  ( Vaiid^  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  2,  chs.  12  and  15 ;  lir.  S, 
ch.  ©;  liv.  4,  ch.  2,  §  16 ;  Kentj  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol.  1,  p. 
169;  WUdman^  Int.  Lou?,  vol.  1,  p.  168;  Puffrndorff,  dt  Jut. 
NdL  et  Geni.^  liv.  8,  cap.  9,  §  5.) 

§  8.  Every  treaty  of  peace,  according  to  Vattel,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  compromise.  Were  strict  and  rigid  justice  to 
be  insisted  on,  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to  make  a  treaty 
of  peace.  Not  only  the  character  of  the  original  cause  of 
the  war  would  have  to  be  determined,  in  order  to  settle  the 
question  as  to  which  of  the  belligerents  was  in  the  wrong, 
but  also  all  of  the  operations  of  the  wat  itself,  and  the 
expenses  incurred  and  damages  suffered  by  each  party. 
This  would  be  impossible ;  no  other  expedient,  therefore, 
i^tnains  but  to  compromise  all  the  claims  and  grievances  on 
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both  sides,  by  a  conyention  as  fair  and  equitable  as  circnm- 
ertances  will  admit  of^  all  parties  agreeing  upon  what  terms 
tbeir  several  pretensions  are  to  be  regarded  as  withdrawn  or 
extinguished.  The  general  effect  of  a  trcatj  of  peace  is  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war^  and  to  abolish  the  subject  of  it.  ^^It 
leaves  the  contracting  parties,"  says  Vattel,  "without  any 
right  of  committing  hostility,  either  on  account  of  the  subject 
matter  which  gave  rise  to  the  war,  or  of  anything  that  was 
done  during  its  continuance ;  therefore  they  cannot  take 
up  arms  again  for  the  same  subject.  Accordingly,  in  such 
treaties,  the  contracting  parties  reciprocally  engage  to  pre- 
serve perpetual  peace,  which  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  they 
promised  never  to  make  war  on  each  other  for  any  cause 
whatever.  The  peace  in  question  relates  to  the  war  which 
it  terminates ;  and  it  is  in  reality  perpetual,  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  allow  them  to  renew  the  same  war  by  taking  up 
arms  again  for  the  same  subject  which  had  originally  given 
birth  to  it"  {PhiUimorey  On  InL  Law,  vol.  8,  §  509;  Grotiue, 
de  Jut.  Bel.  ac  PaCp,  lib.  8,  cap.  20,  §  19 ;  Vaiielj  Droit  des 
GmSj  liv.  4,  ch.  2,  §  19 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  I/ow,  vol.  1,  p. 
168 ;  The  Eliza  Ann,  1  Pod.  Bep„  p.  249 ;  The  Molly,  1  Dod. 
Rep.,  p.  896.) 

§  9.  It  is  the  usual  practice  to  introduce  a  leading  article 
in  a  treaty  of  peace  declaring  an  amnesty  or  a  perfect  oblivion 
of  what  is  past;  but  although  the  treaty  should  be  silent  on 
this  sutrject,  the  amnesty  is,  by  the  very  nature  of  peace, 
necessarily  implied  in  it.  A  treaty  of  peace  puts  an  end  to 
all  claims  for  indemnity  for  tortious  acts  committed  during 
the  war  under  the  authority  of  one  government  against  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  another,  unless  they  are  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  its  stipulations.  All  personal  complaints  of 
losses  sustained  or  injuries  committed  by  subjects  of  the 
belligerent  powers  during  the  war  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
silenced  and  extinguished  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  There  are, 
however,  certain  exceptions  to  this  rule,  in  cases  where  a 
valid  claim  may  be  subsequently  made  from  peculiar  trans- 
actions during  the  war,  as  in  cases  of  ransom  bills,  of  con- 
tracts made  by  prisoners  of  war  for  subsistence,  and  of  trade 
carried  on  under  a  license.  So,  also,  in  oases  of  debts  con- 
tracted, or  injuries  committed  during  the  wm  by  sut^h  bi^lli- 
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gerent  subjects  in  a  neutral  country.  In  all  these  cases  the 
remedy  may  be  asserted  subsequently  to  the  peace.  Although 
private  rights  existing  before  the  war  may  not  be  remitted 
by  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  presumption  is  otherwise  as  to  the 
rights  of  kings  and  nations.  [Groiius^  de  Jut.  Bel.  ac  Pac.y 
lib.  3,  cap.  20,  §  19;  Wheaicm^  JElem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch.  4, 
§  3;  Vaitel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  2,  §§  19-21 ;  The  Eliza 
Ann,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  249 ;  The  MoUy,  1  Dod.  Eep.,  p.  396 ; 
Kent^  Com.,  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  168 ;  WUdmany  Int.  Law, 
vol.  1,  p.  142 ;  Biquelmey  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap. 
13 ;  Belloy  Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  6 ;  Seffier, 
Droit  Intemaiionaly  §  180;  Klubery  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.y  §  325 ; 
PandOy  Derecho  Pub.  InLy  p.  582.) 

§  10.  But  while  a  treaty  of  peace  extinguishes  the  original 
subject  of  the  war,  it  does  not  prevent  new  complaints  from 
the  same  contested  right.  The  grievances  which  originally 
kindled  the  war  are  settled,  but  new  grievances  arising  £rom 
the  same  right  or  claim,  may  form  a  new  cause  of  war, 
equally  just  with  the  former.  The  remarks  of  Wheaton 
and  Kent  on  this  point  are  clear  and  positive,  and  their  lan- 
guage is  almost  identical  with  that  of  Vattel.  "  The  peace," 
says  Wheaton,  "  relates  to  the  war  which  it  terminates;  and 
is  perpetual,  in  the  sense  that  the  war  cannot  be  revived  for 
the  same  cause.  This  will  not,  however,  preclude  the  right 
to  claim  and  resist,  if  the  grievances  which  originally  kindled 
the  war  be  repeated, — for  that  would  furnish  a  new  injury, 
and  a  new  cause  of  war,  equally  just  with  the  former.  If  an 
abstract  right  be  in  question  between  the  parties,  on  which 
the  treaty  of  peace  is  silent,  it  follows  that  all  previous  com- 
plaints and  injury,  arising  under  such  claim,  are  thrown  into 
oblivion  by  the  amnestyy  necessarily  implied,  if  not  expressed ; 
but  the  claim  itself  is  not  thereby  settled  either  one  way  or 
the  other.  In  the  absence  of  express  renunciation  or  recog- 
nition, it  remains  open  for  future  discussion.**  "  Peace,"  says 
Kent,  "leaves  the  contracting  parties  without  any  right  of 
committing  hostility,  for  the  very  cause  which  kindled  the 
war,  or  for  what  has  passed  in  the  course  of  it.  It  is,  there- 
fore, no  longer  permitted  to  take  up  arms  for  the  same  cause. 
But  this  will  not  preclude  the  right  to  complain  and  resist, 
if  the  same  grievances  which  kindled  the  war  be  renewed 
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and  repeated,  for  that  would  furnish  a  new  injury,  and  a  new 
cause  of  war  equally  just  with  the  former  war.  If  an  abstract 
right  be  in  question  between  the  parties,  the  right,  for  instance, 
to  impress  at  sea  one's  own  subjects,  from  the  merchant  ves- 
sels of  the  other,  and  the  parties  make  peace  without  taking 
aiiy  notice  of  the  question,  it  follows  of  course,  that  all  past 
grievances,  damages  and  injury,  arising  under  such  claim,  are 
thrown  into  oblivion  by  the  amnesty  which  every  treaty 
implies,  but  the  claim  itself  is  not  thereby  settled,  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  It  remains  open  for  future  discussion, 
because  the  treaty  wanted  an  express  concession  or  renunci- 
ation of  the  claim  itself."  ( Vaiiely  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  4,  ch.  2, 
§§  19,  20;  Wheaion,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  4,  §  3;  Kent, 
Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  168,  169 ;  Riqudme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  2,  cap.  13.) 

§  11.  A  treaty  of  peace  does  not  extinguish  claims  uncon- 
nected with  the  cause  of  the  war.  Debts,  existing  prior  to 
the  war,  and  injuries  committed  prior  to  the  war,  but  which 
made  no  part  of  the  reasons  for  undertaking  it,  remain  entire, 
and  the  remedies  are  revived.  "The  treaty  of  peace,"  says 
Wheaton,  ^^  does  not  extinguish  claims  founded  upon  debts 
contracted,  or  injuries  inflicted  previously  to  the  war,  and 
unconnected  with  its  causes,  unless  there  be  an  express  stipu- 
lation to  that  eftect.  Nor  does  it  affect  private  rights  acquired 
antecedently  to  the  war,  or  private  injuries  unconnected  with 
the  causes  which  produced  the  war.  Hence,  debts  previously 
contracted  between  the  respective  subjects,  though  the  remedy 
for  their  recovery  is  suspended  during  the  war,  are  revived 
on  the  restoration  of  peace,  unless  actually  confiscated  in  the 
mean  time,  in  the  rigorous  exercise  of  the  strict  rights  of 
war,  contrary  to  the  milder  practice  of  recent  times."  {Gro- 
tius,  de  Jut.  Bd.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  8,  cap.  20,  §§  16,  18;  Wheaton, 
Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  8 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law, 
vol.  1,  p.  169 ;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  142,  143 ;  Th^ 
MoUy,  1  Dod,  Rep.,  p.  894.) 

§  12.  A  treaty  of  peace  leaves  every  thing  in  the  state  in 
which  it  finds  it,  unless  there  be  some  express  stipulations  to 
the  contrary.  The  existing  state  of  possession  is  maintained, 
except  so  far  as  altered  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty.    If 
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nothing  be  «aid  sboat  the  conquered  country  or  places,  thej 
remain  with  the  poBsessor,  and  his  title  cannot  afterwardfl  be 
called  in  question.  The  intervention  of  peace  covers  all 
defects  of  title,  and  vests  a  lawful  possession  in  the  purchaser, 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  quiets  the  title  of  the  hostile  captor 
himself  This  general  rule  is  applied,  without  exception,  to 
personal  property  or  real,  and  is  called  the  principle  of  uk 
possidetis.  {Kent^  Com.  on  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  p.  169;  WheaUmf 
JElem.  Int  LaWy  pt.  4,  ch,  4,  §  4;  GrotiuSj  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pae.^ 
lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §§  4,  5;  Valiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  18, 
§§  197, 198 ;  MoTtenSy  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  282;  Kluber, 
DroU  des  Gens  JUod.,  §§  254-259;  If  ably  ^  Droit  deV  Europe, 
tome  1,  ch.  2,  p.  144;  The  FoUina,  1  Dodson's  Rep.,  p.  452; 
Biquelmej  Derecho  Pub.  Inty  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  13 ;  BeUoy  Dereeh» 
Internacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  6 ;  Heffiery  Droit  Iniemoiionalj  §  181.) 

§  13.  Treaties  of  peace  are  equally  valid,  whether  made 
with  the  authorities  which  declared  the  war,  or  with  a  new 
ruling  power  or  de  facto  government.  Other  nations  have  no 
right  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  afiairs  of  any  particular 
nation,  or  to  judge  of  the  title  of  the  party  in  possession  of 
the  supreme  authority.  They  are  to  look  only  to  the  fact  of 
possession,  and  the  power  conferred  upon  such  authorities, 
by  the  then  existing  plan  of  government,  or  fiindamental 
law.  Treaties  of  peace,  made  by  the  competent  authorities 
of  such  governments,  are  obligatory  upon  the  whole  nation, 
and,  consequently,  upon  all  succeeding  governments,  what- 
ever may  be  their  character.  "  If  the  treaty  requires  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  to  carry  it  into  effect,"  says  Kent,  "and  the 
money  cannot  be  raised  but  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  the 
treaty  is  morally  obligatory  upon  the  legislatnre  to  pass  the 
law,  and  to  refuse  it  would  be  a  breach  of  public  faith.  The 
department  of  the  government  that  is  intrusted  by  the  con 
stitution  with  the  treaty-making  power,  is  competent  to  bind 
the  national  faith  in  its  discretion  ;  for  the  power,  to  make 
treaties  of  peace,  must  be  coextensive  with  all  the  ezigenrie^ 
of  the  nation,  and  necessarily  involves  in  it  that  portion  of 
the  national  sovereignty,  which  has  the  exclusive  direction 
of  diplomatic  regulations  and  contracts  with  foreign  powen. 
All  treaties  made  by  that  power,  become  of  absolute  efficacy, 
because  they  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land."    (^eni,  Com. 
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m  Am.  LaWy  vol.  1,  pp.  165, 166 ;  Vsiiiel,  Droit  des  Gens^  liv. 
4,  ch.  2,  1 14;  BelUy^  Dereeho  In(emaei(malj  pt  2,  cap.  9,  §  6'; 
JSeffiery  Droit  IntematioTuilj  S  84.) 

§  14.  A  treaty  of  peace  binds  the  contracting  parties  from 
the  moment  of  its  conclnsion,  unless  otherwise  provided  in 
the  treaty  itself.    Hence,  all  hostilities  are  to  cease  from  the 
time  that  the  belligerent  powers  are  restored  to  the  normal 
relations  of  peace,  and  no  rights  of  war  can  be  subsequently 
acquired,  or,  (properly  speaking,)  exercised,  by  the  parties  to 
the  treaty.    It  also  follows,  that  if  territory  be  ceded  by  such 
treaty,  the  ceding  sovereignty  can  exercise  no  authority  in 
the  ceded  territory,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  except 
for  municipal  purposes,  and  any  grants  of  land,  or  of  fran- 
chises to  be  enjoyed  in  the  territory  so  ceded,  are  utterly  null 
and  void.    But  when  is  the  treaty  to  be  considered  as  con- 
cluded, (in  the  absence  of  any  stipulation  on  this  point,)  at 
the  time  of  its  signature,  or  of  its  ratification  ?    Upon  this 
question,  there  is  some  diffisrence  of  opinion,  althou^  the 
weight  of  authority  is,  that  no  public  treaty  begins  to  ope- 
rate till  it  has  passed  through  all  the  necessary  forms  and 
been  ratified.    It  may  have  a  retroactive  effect,  and  relate 
back  to  the  tim^e  of  signing,  if  so  provided  in  the  treaty  itself, 
but  not  otherwise ;  so,  also,  the  time  when  it  begins  to  ope- 
rate may  be  postponed  to  a  date  subsequent  to  its  ratification, 
but  not  unless  it  is  so  specially  provided  in  the  treaty.    But 
the  act  of  ratification  may  operate  with  retrospective  effect, 
to  confirm  the  treaty  according  to  the  terms  of  its  provisions. 
( WheaUmy  Elenu  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  6 ;  Kent,  Com.  on 
Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  170 ;   Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  lib.  3,  §§  24, 
25 ;  Rayneval,  Inst,  du  Droit  de  la  Nat.  et  des  Gens,  tome  2,  p. 
118 ;  PfdUimore,  On  Int.  Lam,  vol.  8,  §  517 ;  Wildman,  M. 
Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  145,  et  seq. ;  Grotius,  de  Jwr.  BelSac  Pac,  liv. 
8,  chs.  20,  21 ;  Pando,  Dereeho  Pub.  Int.,  p.  683 ;  Hyltm  v. 
Brawn,  1  Wash.  Rep.,  p.  812 ;  Baine,  et  ai.  v.  Schooner  Speed- 
toellj  2  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  40 ;  The  United  States  v.  Reynes,  9  How- 
ard Rep.,  p.  127 ;  Dams  v.   The  Police  Jury,  etc.,  9  Howard 
Rep.,  p.  280;  The  Elsebe,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  189;  The  Eliza 
Anne,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  244 ;  Riquelme,  Dereeho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1, 
tit.  1,  cap.  13 ;  Bello,  Dereeho  Intjsmacional,  pt.  2,  cap,  9,  §  6 ; 
H^ter,  Droit  IntemacianaL,  §  188 ;  Pisioye  et  Duverdyj  des  Prises, 
tit  8,  ch.  8.) 
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§  15.  Although  a  treaty  of  peace  binds  the  governmeDts 
of  the  contracting  powers  from  the  moment  of  its  conclu- 
sion, (unless  otherwise  provided,)   so  that  no  belligerent 
right    can    afterward    be   lawfully   exercised,    it  does   not 
afiect  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  such  powers  so  as  to  ren- 
der them  criminally  responsible,  and  liable  to  punishment  for 
acts  of  hostility,  till  they  have  actual  or  constructive  knowl- 
edge of  the  peace.     The  treaty  is  a  law  to  the  subjects  of  the 
contracting  parties,  by  which  their  relations  to  each  other 
are  changed ;  and  no  one  is  punishable  for  the  breach  of  a 
law  till  it  is  promulgated.     A  seizure  jure  belli  made  in  time 
of  peace  is  a  wrongful  act,  and  the  injured  party  is  entitled 
to  restitution,  and  the  government  of  the  captor  is  bound 
to  repair  the  wrong  which  was  committed,  through  igno- 
rance, by  its  subject;  but  the  subject  is  not  affected  with 
ffuUt  by  reason  of  acts  of  hostility  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
the  treaty  of  which  he  had  not  been  notified.     In  order  to 
guard  against  inconveniences  from  the  want  of  due  know- 
ledge of  a  treaty  of  peace  it  is  usual  to  fix  the  periods  at 
which  hostilities  are  to  cease  at  different  places^  and  between 
different  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  upon  the  high  seas^ 
and  also  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of  all  property  taken 
at  such  places  after  the  peace  went  into  operation,  but  by 
parties  acting  in  ignorance  of  it.    {Kent^  Com,  on  Am.  Law. 
vol.  1,  p.  170;   Wheaion,  Mem.  Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  6; 
Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  12,  §§  166, 167;  Pkillimare,  On 
InL  IjatDy  vol.  3,  §§  618,  619;  Emerigon,  TraiU  dea  Assurances^ 
ch.  12,  sec.  22 ;   Wildman^  InL  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  158,  et  seq.; 
HylUm  V.  Brown,  1  Wash.  Rep.,  pp.  342,  351 ;  BeUo,  Derecho 
International,  pt  2,  cap.  9,  §  6 ;  HeffUr,  Droit  Iniemaiional,  § 
188 ;  HautefemLle,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  13 ;  Pistoye  et  Dur 
verdy,  Des  Prises,  tit.  3,  ch.  3 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Mai  itme,  liv. 
1,  tit.  3,  §  37.) 

§  16.  But  while  all  agree  that  individuals  are  not  mm- 
nally  responsible  for  acts  of  hostility  committed  after  the  date 
of  the  peace,  so  long  as  they  are  ignorant  of  it,  there  seems 
to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  publicists  whether  they 
are  responsible  dviliter  in  such  cases.  Qrotius  says  they  are 
not  liable  to  answer  in  damages,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  restore  what  has  been   captured  and  not 
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destroyed.  "Bat  the  latter  opinion  seems  to  be,"  says 
Wheaton,  "that  wherever  a  capture  takes  place  at  sea,  after 
the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  mere  ignorance  of  the 
fact  will  not  protect  the  captor  from  civil  responsibility  in 
damages;  and  that  if  he  acted  in  good  faith,  his  own  govern- 
ment must  protect  him  and  save  him  harmless.  When  a 
place  or  country  is  exempted  from  hostility  by  articles  of 
peace,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  give  its  subjects  timely 
notice  of  the  fact,  and  it  is  bound  in  justice  to  indemnify  its 
officers  and  subjects  who  act  in  ignorance  of  the  fiact.  In 
such  a  case  it  is  the  actual  wrong-doer  who  is  made  respon- 
sible to  the  injured  party,  and  not  the  superior  commanding 
officer  of  the  fleet,  unless  he  be  on  the  spot,  and  actually  par- 
ticipating in  the  transaction.  Nor  will  damages  be  decreed 
by  the  prize  court,  even  against  the  actual  wrong-doer,  after 
a  lapse  of  a  great  length  of  time."  The  case  of  the  Ameri- 
can ship  Mentor^  which  was  taken  and  destroyed  off  Dela- 
ware Bay,  by  British  ships  of  war,  in  1783,  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  but  before  the  fact  had  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  either  of  the  parties,  has  given  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion. The  opinion  of  Sir  Wm.  Scott  in  that  case,  forms  the 
substance  of  the  foregoing  remarks  of  Mr.  Wheaton.  This 
claim  against  Admiral  Digby  was  decided  in  1799.  A  claim 
had  previously  been  made  against  the  actual  wrong-doer,  and, 
rejected  by  the  English  prize  court.  In  discussing  this  case 
Chancellor  Kent  remarks :  •*  It  would  seem  from  that  case 
that  the  American  owner  was  denied  redress  in  the  British 
admiralty,  not  only  against  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  on  that 
station,  but  against  the  immediate  author  of  the  injury.  Sir 
William  Scott  denied  the  relief  against  the  admiral,  and  ten 
years  before  that  time,  relief  had  equally  been  denied  by  his 
predecessor,  against  the  person  who  did  the  injury.  If  that 
decision  was  erroneous,  an  appeal  ought-  to  have  been  pre* 
sented.  We  have  then  the  decision  of  the  English  high 
court  of  admiralty,  denying  any  relief  in  such  a  case,  and 
an  opinion  of  Sir  William  Scott,  many  years  afterwards,  that 
the  original  wrong-doer  was  liable.  The  opinions  cannot 
otherwise  be  reconciled,  than  upon  the  ground  that  prize 
courts  have  a  large  and  equitable  discretion,  in  allowing  or 
withholding  relief,  according  to  the  special  circamstanoea  ot 
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the  individual  case;  and  thatthere  is  no  fixed  or  inflexible 
and  generaLnile  on  the  subjecfc"  {J^ent^  Com,  on  Am.  LaWy 
vol.  1,  p.  171 ;  WkecUony  Man.  InU  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  4>  §  5 ; 
The  Mentor^  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  179;  Phillimorej  On  InL  LaWy 
vol.  3^  §  61® ;  BdlOj  Derecho  Intemacionalj  pt  2,  cap.  9,  §  6 ; 
Wildman,  Int.  Laxo,  voL  1,  p.  159;  MeffUr^  Droit  Interna^ 
timed,  §  188.) 

§17.  When  the  treaty  of  peace  contains  an  express  stipu- 
lation that  hostilities  are  to  cease  in  a  given  place  at  a  cer- 
tain time,  and  a  capture  is  made  previous  to  the  expiration 
of  the  period  limited,  but  with  a  knowledge  of  the  peace  on 
the  part  of  the  captor,  it  has  been  a  question  among  writers 
on  public  law  whether  the  captured  property  should  be 
restored.  "  The  better  and  the  more  reasonable  opinion  is," 
says  Kent,  "  that  the  capture  would  be  null  though  made 
before  the  day  limited,  provided  the  captor  was  previously 
informed  of  the  peace ;  for,  as  Emerigon  observes,  since  con- 
structive knowledge  of  the  peace,  after  the  time  limited  in 
diflferent  parts  of  the  world,  renders  the  capture  void,  much 
more  ought  actual  knowledge  of  the  peace  to  produce  that 
effect."  Wheaton  coincides  in  this  view,  but  remarks  that 
it  may  be  questionable  whether  anything  short  of  an  official 
notification  fi"om  his  own  government  would  be  sufficient,  in 
such  a  case,  to  affect  the  captor  with  the  legal  consequences 
of  actual  knowledge.  This  point  was  extensively  discussed 
in  the  French  prize  courts,  in  the  case  of  the  capture  of  the 
British  ship  Swineherd  by  the  French  privateer  Bellona  in 
1801,  but  the  particular  case  was  decided  on  the  ground  that 
the  king's  proclamation  of  peace  was  unaccompanied  by  any 
French  attestation,  and  was  not  that  sufficient  and  indubi- 
table evidence  to  the  French  cruiser  of  the  fact  of  peace,  upon 
which  he  ought  to  have  acted.  (Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol. 
I,  pp.  172, 178;^  Wheaion,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  6; 
VaUriy  TraiU  des  Prises,  ch.  4,  §§  4,  6 ;  Merlin,  Repertoire,  verb. 
Prises  Maritime,  §  5 ;  Emerigon,  Traiti  d^ Assurance,  ch.  12, 
§19;  Abreu,  Traiti  des  Prises,  pt  2,  ch.  11 ;  The  John,  Com. 
of  Claims  between  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain,  p.  427 ;  PhiUt- 
more^  On  M.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  520,  521 ;  WOdman,  Int.  Law, 
voL  1,  pp,  146-159 ;  BeUo,  Lerecho  Intemacional,  pt  2,  cap. 
9,  f  8;  2>e  Oussi/,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit.  8,  §  87.) 
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§  18.  Another  question  has  arisen  with  respect  to  the  vali- 
dity of  a  i-ecapture  of  a  prize,  after  peacd,"biit  without  a  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  before  the  pirize  had  been  fearried'w/rtf  prt- 
sidia^  and '  cohdemniBd.  In  the  case  of  a  British  Vessel  cap- 
tured by  an  American  privateer  during  the  war,  and  recap-' 
tured  while  at  sea  by  a  British  ship  Of  war,' after  peace  by  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  in  1814,  but  in  ignorance  of  it,  it  was  decided 
in  a  British  vice-admiraliy  court,  that  the  possession  of  the 
vessel  by  the  American  privateer  wa6  di  lawful  possession, 
and  that  the  British  cruiser  could  not,  after  the  peace,  law- 
fully use  force  to  divest  this  lawful  possession.  The  restora- 
tion of  peace  put  an  end,  for  the  time  limited,  to  all  force, 
and  then  the  genera!  principle  applied,  that  things  acquired 
in  war  remain,  as  to  title  and  possession,  precisely  as  they 
^bod  when  the  peace  took  place.  {PMliinore^  On  Int.  LdWj 
vol.  S,  §  522 ;  Wheaion,  Mem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  6h.  4,  §  5 ;  Keniy 
Comi  ori  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  178';  The  Legal  Tender,  <iited 
WKeaton'A  Dig.,  p.  802;  The  'Sophie,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  188} 
Vdlin,  Traits  des  Prises,  ch.  4,  §§4,  5;  Emerigon,  Traiti  d^ As- 
surances, ch.  12,  ^19.)  > 

§  19.  Things  stipulated  to  be  restored  by  the  treaty  are  to 
be  restored  in  the  condition  in  which  the  treaty  found  them, 
unless  there  be  an  express  stipulation  to  thl^  contrary.  A 
fortress  or  town  is,'  therefore,  to  be  restored  as  it  was  when 
taken,  so  far  as  it  still  remains  in  that  condition  v^hen  the 
peace  is  concluded.  There  is  no  obligation  to  repair  a  dis- 
mantled' fortress,  nor  to  restore  the  former  condition  of  a  ter- 
ritory which  ha^  been  ravaged  by  the  operatibUs  of  war.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  dismantle  a  fortification  or  to  lay  waste  a 
country,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  would  l)e^  an  act  of 
perfidy.  A  conqueror  may,  however,  demolish  new  Works 
constructed  by  himself,  but  not  repairs  made  b^r  Him  in  old 
works  which  he  himself  had  injured  during  the  War.  The 
remarks  of  Vattel  bn  thiri  subject  have  been  ajpjprbved  and 
adopted  by  subsequent  writers:  "Those  things,"  he  says^ 
"of  which  the  restitiition  is,  without  further  explanation, 
simply  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  are  to  be  restored  in 
the  same  stat^  in  which  they  were  taken ;  for  the  wol-d  resti- 
tution naturally  implies  that  everything  should  be  replaced  in 
its  former  condition.    Thus,  the  restitution  of  a  thing  is  to 
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be  accompanied  with  that  of  all  the  rights  which  were 
annexed  to  it  when  taken.  But  this  rule  must  not  be 
extended  to  compromise  those  changes  which  may  have  been 
the  natural  consequences  and  efiects  of  the  war  itself  and  of 
its  operations."  The  products  of  things  restored  or  ceded  by 
the  treaty  of  peace,  are  due  from  the  time  the  restoration  or 
cession  of  the  things  themselves  takes  effect  or  is  due.  But 
all  products  which  were  due  or  collected  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  restitution  or  cession,  are  not  to  be  delivered  up,  unless 
otherwise  specially  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  for  the  fruits 
belong  to  the  proprietor  of  the  thing,  and  the  possession  of 
things  taken  in  war  is  accounted  a  lawfnl  title,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  conditions  of  peace.  "  For  the  same  reason," 
says  Vattel,  "  the  cession  of  a  fund  does  not  imply  that  of 
the  produce  anteriorly  due.  This  Augustus  justly  main- 
tained against  Sextus  Pompeius,  who,  on  having  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus given  to  him,  claimed  the  imposts  of  the  former 
years."  {Vaiiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  8,  §§80,  31; 
AppiaUy  De  Bel  Civ.,  lib.  6 ;  Grotius,  de  Jut.  Bel.  ac  Pac.j  lib. 
2,  cap.  29,  §  22 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Iniemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  6 ; 
Wheaion,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §6.) 

§  20.  The  same  rule  is  laid  down  by  Vattel,  with  respect  to 
contributions  levied  upon  the  territory  or  inhabitants  ceded 
or  restored  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  "  To  raise  contributions," 
he  says,  "  is  an  act  of  hostility,  which,  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  is  to  cease.  Those  before  promised,  and  not  yet  paid, 
are  due,  and  may  be  required  as  a  debt.  But,  in  order  to 
obviate  all  difficulty,  it  is  proper  that  the  contracting  parties 
should  clearly  and  minutely  explain  their  intentions  respect- 
ing matters  of  this  nature ;  and  they  are  generally  carefiil  to 
do  so."  But  the  correctness  of  the  rule,  as  thus  applied  to 
territory  restored  by  the  treaty,  may  very  well  be  doubted. 
There  is  a  broad  distinction  between  military  and  dvil  rights ; 
the  latter  are  acquired  by  contract,  conveyance,  or  other  ft'tfe, 
and  are  evidenced  by  the  ordinary  proofe  of  title;  while  the 
latter  are  acquired  by  capture  or  conquest,  and  are  evidenced 
by  possession  alone — they  begin  and  end  with  possession.  If 
the  conquest  is  restored  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  right  of 
possession  is  terminated,  and  with  it  all  the  incidental  rights 
of  military  occupation,  such  as  the  right  of  levying  and  col- 
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lecting  military  contributions.  The  principle  oi  uU  possidetis 
being  the  basis  of  every  treaty  of  peace,  unless  otherwise 
specially  provided  in  the  treaty  itself,  it  follows  that  the  con- 
queror (the  treaty  being  silent  on  this  point,)  is  entitled  to 
all  the  contributions  which  he  has  collected,  by  the  right  of 
military  occupation,  of  the  belligerent  territory  now  surren- 
dered ;  but  not  to  those  which  he  has  levied  but  failed  to  col- 
lect. His  rights  over  the  inhabitants  of  such  territory  are 
mUUary  rights,  and,  consequently,  terminate  with  the  right  of 
possession,  L  6.,  with  the  treaty  of  peace  which  restores  the 
conquest.  ( Vaitel^  Droit  des  Oena^  liv.  4,  ch.  8,  §  29 ;  Dupon- 
ceaUj  TranslationofBi/nkershoek^  p.  116y  note;  Wheaton^  Elem. 
Int.  Law^  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  4 ;  Vide  Ante,  chapters  xxxii  and  xxxiii ; 
Heffter^  Droit  International,  §§  176,  et  seq.;  Bello,  Derecho  Inter- 
nacionaly  pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  6.) 

§  21.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  general  obligations 
of  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  have  shown  that  when  made  by 
competent  authority,  it  is  binding  upon  the  whole  state.  The 
question  has  been  raised,  how  far  the  plea,  that  the  treaty  of 
peace  was  obtained  through  intimidation,  or  extorted  by 
by  force,  may  dispense  with  its  observance.  Vattel  says,  that 
such  a  plea  will  not  invalidate  a  treaty,  or  dispense  with  its 
observance :  "  First,  were  this  exception  admitted,  it  would 
destroy,  from  the  very  foundations,  all  the  security  of  treaties 
of  peace ;  for  there  are  few  treaties  of  that  kind  which  might 
not  be  made  to  aftbrd  such  a  pretext  as  a  cloak  for  the  faith- 
less violation  of  them."  But,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  same  author,  there  may  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in 
the  case  of  a  forced  submission  to  conditions  equally  offen- 
sive to  justice  and  to  all  the  duties  of  humanity.  K  a  rapa- 
cious and  unjust  conqueror  subdues  a  nation  and  forces  her 
to  accept  of  hard,  ignominious,  and  insupportable  conditions, 
necessity  obliges  her  to  submit;  but  this  apparent  tranquility 
is  not  a  peace ;  it  is  an  oppression  which  she  endures  only  so 
long  as  she  wants  the  means  of  shaking  it  o£^  and  against 
which  men  of  spirit  rise  on  the  first  favorable  opportunity. 
When  Fernando  Cortes  attacked  the  empire  of  Mexico,  with- 
out any  shadow  of  reason,  without  even  a  plausible  pretext, — 
if  the  unfortunate  Montezuma  could  have  recovered  his  lib- 
erty by  submitting  to  the  iniquitous  and  cruel  conditions  of 
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]rec^iving  Spanish  gairiso.na  into  his  towns  and  his  capital,  of 
pajing  an  immense,  tribute,,  and  obeying  tjie  comniands  of 
the  king  of  Spain, — ^will  ^ny  man  pretepc^  to  assort  that  he 
w6uld  not  have  been  justifiable  in  seizing  a  convenient  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  his  righ^,  to  emancipate  his  people,  and  to 
expel. or  exterminate  the  Spanish  horde  of  greedy,  insolent, 
and.  cruel  usurpers  ?  No !  such  a,  monstrous  absurdity  can 
never  be  seriously  maintained.  Although  the  law  of  nature 
aims  at  protecting  the  safety  and  peace  of  nations,  by  enjoin- 
ing the  faithful  observance  of  promises,  it  does  not  favor 
oppressors/' ,  {Vatiely  JDroii  des  GenSy  liv.  4,  ch.  4,  §  87 ;  Puf- 
fendorf,De  Jure  Nat.  ei  Gent,  lib.  8,  cap.  8,  §  1 ;  jffefier,  Droit 
International,  §§  85,  98,  99 ;  Burlamaqui,  Droit  de  la  NaL  ei  des 
Gens,  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  14  :    Wildman,  Int  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  140.) 

§  22.  A  treaty  of  peace  may  revive  former  treaties  by 
express  stipulation,  or,  in  certain  cases,  without  any  stipula- 
lation  whatever.  As  a  general  rule,  the  obligations  of  trea- 
ties are  dissipated  by  war,  and  they  are  regarded  as  extin- 
guished and  gone  fprever,  unless  expressly  revived  by  the 
treaty  of  peace.  But  this  rule  is  by  no  means  universal. 
"Where  treaties  contemplate  a  permanent  arrangement 
of  national  rights,"  says  Kent,  "  or  which,  by  their  terms, 
are  meant  to  provide  for  the  event  of  an  intervening 
war,  it  would  be  against  every  principle  of  just  inter- 
pretation to  hold  them  extinguished  by  the  event  of  war. 
They  revive  at  peace,  unless  waived,  or  new  and  repugnant 
stipulations  be  made."  {Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p. 
177 ;  Vaitel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  10,  §  174 ;  Groiius,  de 
Jur.  Bd.  ac  Pac,  lib.  8,  cap.  25 ;  Heineccius,  Elemu  Jur.  NaL  et 
Gent.,  lib.  2,  cap.  9 ;  JSutton  v.  Sutton,  1  Russell  and  Milne 
Rep.,  p.  663;  The  S.  for  P.,  the  Gospel  v.  Nao  Hava)^  8 
Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  494 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  531, 
et  seq.,  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  8,  ch.  2,  §§  9-11 ;  Rijudr 
me,  Derecko  Pub.  Ini.,]xh.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  18.) 

§  28.  "  The  breach  of  a  treaty  of  peace/'  says  Vattel,  **  con- 
.  sists  in  violating  the  engagements  annexed  to  it^  either  by 
doing  what  it  prohibits,  or  by  not  doing  what  it  prescribes. 
Now,  jbhe  engageo^ents  contracted  by  treaty  may  be  violated 
in  three  different  way8,-rl?y  a  conduct  that  is  repugnant  to 
to  the  nature  and  essence  of  every  treaty  of  peace  in  gene- 
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ifek\j-^by  ptaeeediag^  whtcdi  iave  incompafible'mfli  the.  par- 
tioalar  nature  of  i  the  treaty  in. queBtion,-^. or,  finallj:,  l^jt.'fhe 
Tiolation  ^  of  anyartide  ^  expressly  contained  in  it/'  These 
4ijB%rent  modes  by  which  la  treaty^of  :pe»ee;may  he>tiolated, 
ai»e  discussed  by  Vattel  ^at  considerable  length.  'We  t^diall 
allude  here  onlyr to  the: last,. that  is,:haw:faT.thei1irreaJDlL0fLa 
single  article  isi  a  breach  of  the  whole* ;treaty.  {QHierviolatien 
of  any  one  article  of  a  treatyLof  peace,  abrogates  the  whole 
^treaty,  if  the  \  injured  party  so  i  elects  to. consider  it ;  f on  All 
the  articles  are^dependent  on  each  <!>ther,  and  .one  is  .to>  be 
deemed  a  condition  of  the  other.  It  is  sometimes,  however, 
ejjipressly  stipulated  that  if  one  article  be  broken,  the  others 
shall  nevertheless  be  continued  in  force.  But,,  without  such 
stipulation,  the  injured,  party  may  regard  the  violation  of  a 
single  article  as  overthrowing  the  whole  treaty.  "We  have 
a  strong  instance  in  our  own  history,"  says  Kent,  "of  the 
annihilation  of  treaties  by  the  act  of  the  injured  party.  In 
1798,  the  congress  of  the  .  United  States  declared  that  the 
treaties  with  France  were  no  longer  obligatory  on  the  United 
States,  as  they  had  been  repeatedly  violated  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government,  and  all  just  claims  tor  reparation 
refused."  Publicists  very  properly  .distinguish  between  a 
void  and  a  voidable  treaty.  If  the  treaty  be  violated  by  one 
of  the  contending  parties,  either  by  proceedings  incompati- 
ble with  its  general  spirit,  or  by  a  specific  breach  of  any  one 
of  its  articles,  it  becomes  not  absolutely  void,  but  voidable 
at  the  election  of  the  injured  party.  If  he  prefers  not  to 
come  to  a  rupture,  the  treaty  remains  valid  and  obligatory. 
He  may  waive  or  remit  the  infraction  committed,,  or  he  m^ay 
demand  a  just  satisfaction.  (WheatqiyElem^'Int.  Law^  pt.  4, 
ch.  4,  §  7;  Kenty  Com.  onAm..Law^  vol.  lj^pprl76,.176;'6rro- 
iius^  de  Jar.  Bel  ac  Pac.^  lib.  2,  cap.  15,  §  15 ;  Valid,  IkroUdes 
Gensj  liv.  4,  ch.  4,  §§  38, 48,  54 ;  Burlarmqui,  Droit  de  Id  Nat.  et 
des  Gensy  tome  5,  pt.  4,  ch.  14 ;  BellOy  Derecho  Interruxcional^ 
pt.  2,  cap.  9,  §  6 ;  Hefier,  Droit  Inlemationcdy  §  184.) 

§  24.  Affected  delays  in  performing  the  conditions  of  a 
treaty  of  peace,  are,  says  Vattel,  equivalent  to  an  express 
denial,  and  differ  from  it  only  by  the  artifice  with  whidi  he, 
who  practices  them,  seeks  to  palliate  his  want  of  faith ;  he 
adds  fraud  to  perfidy,  and  actually  violates  the  article  which 
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he  should  falfill.  But,  if  a  real  impediment  stands  in  the  way, 
time  must  be  allowed,  for  no  one  is  bound  to  perform 
impossibilities.  If  the  obstacle  be  utterly  insurmountable, 
the  other  party  should  accept  of  an  indemnification,  if  the 
case  will  admit  of  it,  and  the  indemnification  be  practicable. 
But  if  no  equivalent  can  be  offered,  the  intervening  impos- 
sibility undoubtedly  cancels  the  particular  obligation.  ( VaU 
id,  DroU  des  GenSj  liv,  4,  ch.  4,  §§  60,  61 ;  JRcn/neval,  InsL 
du  DroU  NaLj  etc.,  liv.  4,  chs.  23-26 ;  Bdlo,  Derechjo  Iniemar- 
Clonal,  pt  2,  cap.  9,  §  6  ;  Heffter,  Droit  International,  §  184.) 

§  25.  "  There  is,"  says  Kent,  "  a  very  material  and  impor- 
tant distinction  made  by  the  writers  on  public  law,  between 
a  new  war  for  some  new  cause,  and  a  breach  of  a  treaty  of 
peace.  In  the  former  case,  the  rights  acquired  by  the  treaty 
subsists,  notwithstanding  the  new  war;  but  in  the  latter  case, 
they  are  annulled  by  the  breach  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  on 
which  they  were  founded.  A  new  war  may  interrupt  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  acquired  by  the  former  treaty,  and, 
like  other  rights,  they  may  be  wrested  from  the  party  by  the 
force  of  arms.  But  then  they  become  newly  acquired  rights, 
and  partake  of  the  operation  and  result  of  the  new  war.  To 
recommence  a  war  by  breach  of  the  articles  of  a  treaty  of 
peace,  is  deemed  much  more  odious  than  to  provoke  a  war 
by  some  new  demand  and  aggression ;  for  the  latter  is  sim- 
ply injustice,  but,  in  the  former  case,  the  party  is  guilty  both 
of  perfidy  and  injustice."  {Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1, 
p.  176  ;  Grotius,  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib.  8,  cap.  20,  §§  27,  28 ; 
VaUel,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  4,  ch.  4,  §  42 ;  The  Schooner  Sophie, 
6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  148 ;  Bdlo,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap. 
9,  §  6 ;  Beai,  Science  du  Gouvememeni,  tome  6,  ch.  3,  sec  5 ; 
iloser,  J.  J.  Vermecht  Abhmdl,  No.l;  Heffter,  DroU  Interna^ 
&na!,  §184.) 
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§  1.  The  jus  posifimmii  was  a  fiction  of  the  Roman  law 
by  which  persons,  and,  in  some  cases,  things,  taken  by  an 
enemy  were  restored  to  their  original  legal  status  immediately 
on  coming  under  the  power  of  the  nation  to  which  they  for- 
merly belonged.  ^' Postliminium  fngit  eum  qui  captus  est^  in 
civiie  semper  fuisse.''  With  respect  to  persons,  the  right  of 
postliminy  had  a  double  effect,  passive  and  active.  Passive, 
inasmuch  as  the  returned  son  fell  again  under  the  power  of 
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Wb  parent,  and  the  returned  slave  under  the  power  of  hia 
master;  and,  ocfo've,  inasmuch  as  the  returned  person  claimed 
to  exercise  his  original  rights  over  other  persons  or  things. 
To  produce  this  passive  effect,  the  only  requisite  was  the 
simple  return  of  the  individual ;  but  to  produce  the  active 
effect,  the  individual  must  have  returned  UgaUy  and  for  the 
purpose  of  regaining  his  rights.  The  jus  postlimimi  was 
denied  to  those  who  illegally  returned  to  their  countiy 
during  an  armistice,  to  deserters,  to  those  who  had  surren- 
dered in  battle,  to  those  who  had  been  abandoned  by  their 
country,  or  who  had  been  the  subject  of  a  deditio^  either 
during  the  war,  or  at  the  time  of  making  peace.  With 
respect  to  things  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  Roman  law  con- 
sidered them  as  withdrawn  from  the  catagory  of  legal  rela- 
tions during  the  period  of  the  enemy's  possession  of  them. 
If  retaken  by  their  former  owner,  they  become  his  by  the 
recapture ;  but,  if  retaken  by  the  state  they  were  considered 
as  booty,  or  prize  of  war,  the  original  right  of  property  being 
extinguished  by  the  intervening  hostile  possession.  But, 
certain  things  were  excepted  from  this  rule,  as  real  property, 
horses,  vessels  used  for  purposes  of  war,  etc.;  and  to  these 
the  jus  postUiminii  was  accorded.  This  general  maxim  of  the 
Roman  law,  although  not  in  all  its  details,  is  engrafted  into 
modern  international  jurisprudence,  and  is  folly  recognized 
as  an  incident  to  the  state  of  war,  and  contributes  essentially 
to  mitigate  its  calamities.  {PhiUimore^  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  3, 
§403;  Justinian,  Institutes,  lib.  1,  tit.  12,  §5;  VaUel,  IhoU 
des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  14,  §  204;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law, 
vol.  1,  p.  108;  Wheaion,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  16; 
Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  256,  et  seq. ;  Martem,  Precis  du 
Droit  des  Gens,  §  483.) 

§  2.  The  right  of  postliminy  is  founded  upon  the  duty  of 
every  state  to  protect  the  persons  and  property  of  its  citizens 
against  the  operations  of  the  enemy.  When,  therefore,  a 
subject  who  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  is  rescued 
by  the  state  or  its  agients,  he  is  restored  to  his  former  rights 
and  condition  under  his  own  state,  for  his  relations  to  his 
own  country  are  not  changed  either  by  the  capture  or  the 
rescue.  So,  of  the  property  of  a  subject  recaptured  from  the 
enemy  by  the  state  or  its  agents ;  it  is  no  more  the  property 
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!of  the  Vtate  than  it  was^efore  it 'fe^^^^  hanAs  of  the 

"  enemy :  it  must,  ttierefo're,  be  restored  to  its  former  owner. 
But  if,  l)y  the' Weil  established  rules'  of  public  law,  the  title 
to  the  captured  property  has  become  vested  in  the  first 

'  captor,  the  iFprhier  owner  cannot  claim  its  restoration  from 
the  recaptor,  because  liis  original  title  has  been  extinguished. 
The  jiis  posiliminii  of  the  Roman  law  applied  almost  exclu- 
sively to  questions  of  private 'rights,  but  the  principles  of 
natural  justice  embodied  in  that  law  are  applicable  to  states 
as  well  as  to  individuals,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  held  in  modern  times  to  extend  not 

*  only,  to  individuals  of  the  same  state,  but  also  to  inclividuals 
of  different  states,  and  to  the  international  relations  of  states 
themselves.  (PAiZfomore,  On  Int.  Law^  yo\.  3,  §§639,  640; 
^Vaiiel,  Droit  des  GenSy  liv.  3,  ch.  14,  §  205;  Martens,  Precis  du 
Droit  des  Gens,  §283;  Heffier,  Droit  International,  ^  187 ,  et 

'  seq.;  Voet,  ad  Pandect,  tit.  4,  p.  642;  JPfeiffer,  Das  Recht  der 
Kreigseroberun^,  pp,  40,  et  seq. ;  Bello,  Jt)erecho  Intemadonal, 
pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §  8;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens,  §§  268,  259.) 

§  3.  Postliminy  is  considered,  as  takiag  effect  the  moment 
^  that  the  persons,  or  property  taken  on  land  by  an  enemy, 
come  within  their  sovereign's  territory,  or  within  places 
under  hi^  command,  or  into  the  hands  of  his  officers  or 
agents.  But,  in  cases  of  prize  and  maritime  recapture  the 
question  of  restoration  usually  involves  that  of  military 
salvage  which  must  be  determined  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction.  Vessels  and  goods  taken  by  the  enemy  as 
prizes,  and  recaptured  by  the  principal  belligerent,  or  his 
allies,  must,  therefore,  be  brought  infra  praesidia,  and  adju- 
dicated precisely  the  same  as  in  case  of  a  prize.  {Vaitel, 
Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  14,  §  206;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law 
vol.  1,  p.  108 ;  Wheaion,  Elem.  int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  17 ; 
Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  6 ;  Bello,  Derecho 
Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §8;  Heffter,  Droit  International, 
'  §  188;  Pando,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  p.  409.) 

§  4.  The  right  of  postliminy  belongs  exclusively  to  a  state 

of  war,  and  no  longer  exists  after  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 

of  peace.     The  intervention  of  peace  cures  all  defects  of 

title  to  property  of  every  kind,  acquired  in  war,  and  such  title 

'  cannot  be  subsequently  defeated  in  favor  of  the  original 
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owner,  not  even  in  the  hands  of  a  neatral  possessor,  who  him- 
self becomes  an  enemy.  Such  property  may  be  liable  to  cap- 
ture as  booty,  or  prize  of  war,  the  same  as  any  other  property 
of  that  neutral,  now  an  enemy,  but  it  is  not  affected  by  the 
right  of  postliminy.  By  the  principle  of  uU possideUSy  which, 
as  already  stated,  applies  to  every  treaty  of  peace,  unless 
otherwise  specially  stipulated,  all  captured  property  is  tacitly 
conceded  to  the  possessor,  and,  if  recaptured  in  a  subsequent 
war,  it  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  capture,  but  not  to  those  of 
postliminy.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  cases,  where,  the 
treaty  of  peace  being  silent,  and  the  principle  of  uii  possidetis 
not  applicable,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  jus  posllimmUy 
in  order  to  determine  the  true  condition  of  things  at  the  time 
of  the  treaty ;  or  the  moment  they  were  freed  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  captor's  force,  as  an  enemy;  in  other  words,  whether, 
when  the  captor  ceases  to  be  an  enemy,  the  thing  captured 
legally  becomes  his  property,  or  returns  to  the  former  owner. 
Hence,  the  very  intimate  connection  between  treaties  of 
peace  and  the  rights  of  postliminy.  {BeUo^  Derecho  Iniema- 
tionalj  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §  8 ;  Manning^  Law  of  Nations^  pp.  142, 
143 ;  PhiUimare,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  589 ;  Vatid^  Droit  des 
Gens^  liv.  3,  ch.  14,  §216 ;  Kent,  Com,  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p. 
Ill ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  4 ;  The  Pwrisima 
Concepdon,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  45 ;  The  Schooner  Sophia,  6  Rob. 
Rep.,  p.  138;  Beffter,  Droit  IniemaUoml,  §  188.) 

§  5.  It  is  a  general  rule  of  international  law,  that  allies  in 
war  make  but  one  party  with  the  principal;  the  cause  being 
common,  the  rights  and  obligations  are  the  same.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  when  persons  and  things  belonging  to  one  of 
the  allies,  which  have  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  fall  into  the 
hands  of  another  ally,  they  are  subject  to  the  right  of  post- 
•  liminy,  and  must  be  restored  to  their  former  condition.  The 
recapture  by  an  ally,  is  regarded  the  same  as  a  recapture  by 
the  principal,  and  vice  versa.  So,  also,  with  respect  to  tern- 
tory,  persons  and  things  brought  within  the  territory  of  one 
ally,  are  affected  by  the  rights  of  postliminy  precisely  the 
same  as  if  brought  within  the  territory  of  their  own  sove- 
reign. But,  if  the  ally  does  not  become  an  associate  in  the 
war,  or  a  co-belligerent,  and  merely  furnishes  the  succors  stipu- 
lated by  treaty,  without  coming  to  a  rupture  with  the  enemy, 
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his  dominions  are  regarded  as  neutral,  and  are  governed  by 
the  laws  of  neutrality.  {Heffier,  Droit  International,  §  188; 
Vatiely  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  3,  ch.  14,  §§  207,  208 ;  Kent,  Com. 
on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  109 ;  Bynkershoek,  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib. 
1,  cap.  5.) 

§  6.  The  right  of  postilimny,  with  respect  to  things,  do  not 
take  efiect  in  neutral  countries,  because  the  neutral  is  bound 
to  consider  every  acquisition  made  by  either  party  as  a  law- 
ful acquisition,  unless  the  capture  itself  is  an  infringement 
of  his  own  neutral  jurisdiction  or  rights.  If  one  party  were 
allowed  in  a  neutral  territory  to  enjoy  the  right  of  claiming 
goods  taken  by  the  other,  it  would  be  a  departure  from  the 
duty  of  neutrality.  Neutrals  are  bound  to  take  notice  of  the 
military  rights  which  possession  gives,  and  which  is  the  only 
evidence  of  right  acquired  by  military  force,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  civil  rights  and  titles.  The  fact  must  be  taken 
for  the  law.  But  with  respect  to  persons,  it  takes  effect,  not 
only  in  the  territory  of  the  nation  to  which  such  persons 
belong,  and  in  that  of  his  allies,  but  also  in  a  neutral  coun- 
try;  so  that  if  a  belligerent  brings  his  prisoners  into  a  neu- 
tral territory  he  loses  all  control  of  them.  So,  if  prisoners 
escape  from  their  captors,  and  reach  a  neutral  territory,  they 
cannot  be  pursued  and  seized  in  such  territory,  and  conse- 
quently, are  restored  to  their  former  condition.  Prisoners  of 
war  who  have  given  their  parole,  may,  or  may  not,  claim  the 
right  of  postliminy  or  reaching  a  neutral  country,  or  coming 
again  under  the  power  of  their  own  nation  according  to  the 
terms  of  their  parole.  If  left  entirely  free  to  return  to  their 
own  country,  subject  to  certain  stipulated  conditions,  suon 
as  not  to  serve  again  for  a  certain  period,  or  during  the  war, 
these  conditions  are  not  changed  by  recapture  or  rescue. 
But  if  they  have  only  promised  not  U>  escape,  or  to  remain 
within  certain  limits  assigned  to  them,  if  they  are  rescued 
by  their  own  party,  or  the  place  of  their  confinement  falls 
into  the  hands  of  their  own  nation  or  its  allies,  they  are 
released  from  their  parole,  and,  by  the  right  of  postliminy, 
are  restored  to  their  former  state.  So  if,  by  the  incidents  of 
the  war,  prisoners,  not  free  to  return  to  their  own  country, 
are  brought  into  neutral  territory,  they  are  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  that  right.    But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  priso- 
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ners  brought  into  neutral  ports  on  board  a  foreign  ship  of 
war,  or  any  prizp  of  hers,  are  not  entitled  to  the  right  of 
postliminy,  because  such  vessels  in  neutral  ports  have  a  right 
of  ex-territoriality,  an(J  such  prisoners  are  not  regarded  as 
within  neutraljurisdiction.  *  ( Wheaioriy  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt  4, 
ch.  4,  §  4;  Phillimorey  On  Int.  LaWj  vol.  8,  §§  404,  406;  Vattel^ 
Droit  des  Gen^,  liv.  8,  ch.  T,  §  182;  ch.  14,  §§  208,  210;  Byn- 
kerskoek^  Quaesi.  Jur,  Pub.^  lib.  1,  caps.  l5,"  16;  KerUj  Oom.  wi 
Am.  Law,' vol.  1,  p.  109;  JDuponceau,  Tyanslation  of  Banker- 
shock,  note,  pp.  116, 117;  Polybms,  Hist,  lib.  8,  cap.  8;  Cushr 
ing.  Opinions  of  U.  S*  Aifys  Gen'l,  vol.  7,  p.  123;  Belh^  Ikre- 
cho  Intemadoml^  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §  8;  Heffier,  Droit  IntemcUional, 
§§  189,  1!>0;  Cocceius,  Grotius  JHm5.,  lib.  8,  cap.  8,  §  9;'Th£ 
Sophia,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  188;  The  Purissirna  Concepcicn,  6  Kob. 
Rep.,  p.  45;  The  Amisiad  de  Rues,  6  Wheat.  Rep.,  p.  890.) 

§  7.  Naturally,  property  of  all  kinds  is  recoverable  by  the 
right  of  postliminy,  and  there  is  no  intrinsic  reason  why 
movables  should  be  excepted  fropi  the  rule.  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  ancient  practice,  and  by  the  jus  postUminii  of  the 
Romans,  certain  articles,  on  being  recovered  from  the  enemy, 
were  required  to  be  restored  to  thqir  former  owners.  But 
the  difficulty  of  recognizing  things  of  this  nature,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  and  the  endless  disputes  which  would 
spring  from  a  revendication  of  them,  have  introduced  a  con- 
trary practice  in  modern  times;  and  the  title  of  the  former 
owner  to  all  booty  is  considered  as  completely  divested  by  a 
firm  possession  of  the  captor  of  twenty-four  hours.  Some 
apply  the  same  rule  to  eases  of  prize,  while  others,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  require  the  sentence  of  a  competent 
court.  {Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  8,  ch.  14,  §209;  Kent, 
Com.  on  Am.  Laio,  vol.  1,  p.  108 ;  Wheaton,  Ulem.  Int.  Law, 
pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  17 ;  PhiUimore,On  Int.  taw,  vol.  8,  §  586;  Chilfy, 
Law  of  Nations,  pp.  94,  96  ;  Eiquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib, 
1,  tit.  1,  cap- 12 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Internadonal,  pt  2,  cap.  4, 
§  8  ;  Hefftery  Droit  International,  §  190 ;  T'extor,  Synopsis  Juris 
Gent.,  18,  102 ;  Gcero,  Topica,  cap.  8,) 

§  8.  Real  property  is  easily  identified,  and  is  not  of  a  tran- 
sitory nature ;  it  is,  therefore,  considered  to  be  completely 
within  the  right  of  postliminy.    The  rule,  however,  cannot 
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be  frequently  applied  to  the  case  of  mere  private  property, 
which,  by  the  general  rule  of  modern  nations,  is  exempt  from 
confiscation.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  general  rule, 
and  wherever  private  real  property  has  been  confiscated  by 
the  enemy,  and  again  comes  iu;to  the  po^sesftion  pf  the  nation 
to  which  the  individual  owner  belongs,  it  is  subje<?t  to  the 
right  of  postliminy.  The  effect  of  complete  conquest  and 
retrocession  will  be  considered  in  a,not^her  paragraph.  Gro- 
tius  proposes  the  question  with  respect  to  the  inamovable 
property  belonging  to  a  prisoner  of  war,  but  situate  in  a  neu- 
tral country.  But  Vattel  sumpiarily  disjjoses  of  it  with  the 
just  remark,  tha^t  npthing  belonging^  to  2^  prisoner  can  be  dis- 
posed of  by  the  qs^ptor,  unless  he  can  seize  it  and  brin^  it 
within  his  own.  pp^pes^ion.  l^ujlj  tlf^  r.u.le  becomes  of  great 
piiactical  importance. when  applied  to  quesjions  arising  out  of 
alji^na,tipi^s  ot  rcja^  property  belonging  to  the  government, 
ijia^e  by  the  opposite  belligerent  whil^^  in  the  military 
occupation  of  the  Qpuntjry.  We  have  already  stated,  that 
the  purchaser  pf  any  pprtion  of  the  national  domain  in  the 
occupation  of  an  enemy,  previous  to  the  confirmation  or  con- 
sumnfiation  of  the  conques.t,  takes  it  at  the  peril  of  being 
evicted  by  the  original  sovereign  owner  when  he  is  restored 
to  his  dominions.  But  if  the  victor  be  so  firralj'  established 
in  possession,  that  opposition  to  his  rule  is  overcome  or  vir- 
tually ceases,  or  if  the  conquest  is  accompanied  by  internal 
revolution  and  a  recognition  pf  the  new  government,  in 
other  words,  if  the  conquest  is  legally  complete,  alienations 
pf  the  public  domain  will  not  be  annulled,  even  though  the 
former  sovereign  should  be  restored.  (  Vaiiel^  Droit  des  Gens, 
liv.  3,  ch.  14,  §  212 ;  Keni^  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  108, 
109;  Wheaton,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §17;  ^.eiber. 
Political  Ethics,  b.  2,  §  86 :  Phillimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3, 
f §  406,  539-574,  583 ;    Vide  ante,  chapters  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.) 

§  9.  Towns,  provinces,  and  territories,  which  are  retaken 
from  the  conqueror  during  the  war,  or  which  are  restored  to 
their  former  sovereign  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  are  entitled  to 
the  right  of  postliminy,  and  the  original  sovereign  owner  on 
recovering  his  dominion  over  them,  whether  by  force  of 
arms  or  by  treaty,  is  bound  to  restore  them  to  their  former 
state.     In  other  words,  he  acquires  no  new  rights  over  them 
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either  by  the  act  of  recapture  or  of  restoration.  The  con- 
queror loses  the  rights  which  he  had  acquired  by  force  of 
arms ;  but  those  rights  are  not  transferred  to  the  former  sove- 
reign, who  resumes  his  dommion  over  them  precisely  the 
same  as  though  the  war  had  never  occurred.  He  rules,  not 
by  a  newly  acquired  title  which  relates  back  to  any  former 
period,  but  by  his  ancient  title,  which,  in  contemplation  of 
law,  has  never  been  divested.  The  places  which  are  recon- 
quered or  restored,  therefore  returns  to  him  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  they  would  have  possessed  if  they  had 
never  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  enemy.  But  if  the  con- 
quered provinces  and  places  are  confirmed  to  the  conqueror 
by  the  treaty  of  peace,  or  otherwise,  they  can  claim  no  right 
of  postliminy.  Their  condition  is  established  by  the  rights 
of  conquest  and  the  will  of  the  conqueror.  The  right  or  title 
of  the  new  sovereign  is  not  that  of  the  original  possessor, 
and  therefore  is  not  subject  to  the  same  limitation  or  restric- 
tion. It  had  its  origin  in  force,  and  is  confirmed  by  treaty, 
incorporation,  length  of  possession,  or  otherwise.  It  dates 
back  to  the  actual  conquest,  but  not  to  any  period  anterior 
to  the  conquest.  The  relations  between  the  conquered  and 
the  conqueror  are  therefore  very  different  from  those  which 
existed  between  the  conquered  and  their  former  sovereign. 
They  have,  in  their  new  condition,  such  rights  only  as  belong 
to  them  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  and  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  cession,  or  such  others  as  may  be  given  to 
them  by  the  will  of  the  conqueror.  If,  however,  the  provin- 
ces and  places  have  not  themselves  been  considered  as 
having  been  in  a  hostile  attitude  to  the  conqueror,  he  is 
regarded  as  merely  replacing  the  former  sovereign  in  his 
rigbts  over  them.  They  are  regarded  as  acquired  by  con- 
quest, rather  than  as  actually  conquered,  and,  in  such  cases,  the 
acquisition  or  change  of  sovereignty  is  not  usually  attended 
by  loss  of  rights.  But  in  whatsoever  way  the  conquest  is  com- 
pleted it  operates  as  an  entire  severance  of  the  relations 
between  the  conquered  territory  and  the  former  sovereignty. 
A  subsequent  restoration  of  such  territory  to  its  former 
sovereign  is  regarded  in  law  as  a  reirocessioriy  and  carries 
with  it  no  rights  of  postliminy.  When  the  inhabitants 
of  such  conquered  territory  become  a  part  of  the  new  state 
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they  mnst  bear  the  consequence  of  the  transfer  of  their  alle- 
giance to  a  new  sovereign ;  and,  shonld  they  sobseqaently 
fall  into  the  power  of  their  former  sovereign,  he  is,  in  turn, 
to  be  regarded  as  a  conqueror,  and  they  cannot  claim,  as 
against  him,  any  rights  of  postliminy.  The  correctness  of 
the  principle  of  international  law,  as  stated  above,  is  never 
disputed ;  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  determining  when 
the  conquest  is  complete,  or  in  drawing  the  precise  line 
between  absolute  conquest  and  mere  military  occupation. 
This  distinction  has  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapters. 
{HeffieTj  Droit  InUrnaiimialy  §  188 ;  Chiiiy,  Law  of  Nationsj 
pp.  95,  96 ;  Bynkershoeky  QiiaesL  Jur.  Pub.y  lib.  1,  cap.  16 ; 
BettOj  Derecho  Inkmationcdj  pt  2,  cap.  4,  §  8 ;  Bai/nevalj  InsL 
du  Droit  Nai.,  liv.  8,  ch.  18;  Vattd,  DroU  des  Gms,  liv.  8, 
ch.  14,  §§  218,  214 ;  LeSber,  PoUiical  Ethics,  b.  2,  §  86 ;  W  Aeo- 
ton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt  1,  ch.  2,  §  18 ;  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  16 ;  Vide 
ante  chapters  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.) 

§  10.  A  state  is  sometimes  entirely  subjugated  and  its  per- 
sonality extinguished  by  a  compulsory  incorporation  into 
another  sovereignty.  As  the  towns,  provinces  and  territo- 
ries of  which  it  was  composed  now  become  subordinate  por- 
tions of  another  society,  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
the  new  state  result  from  the  will  of  the  new  sovereign.  If, 
by  a  subsequent  revolution,  the  extinguished  state  resumes 
its  independence,  and  again  becomes  a  distinct  and  substan- 
tive body,  its  constituent  parts  may  resume  their  former  rela- 
tions, or  assume  new  positions  and  rights,  according  to  the 
character  of  the  society  which  is  recognized,  and  the  consti- 
tution or  government  which  it  adopts.  This  is  a  question  of 
local  public  law,  rather  than  of  international  jurisprudence. 
But  if  the  subjugated  state  is  delivered  by  the  assistance  of 
another,  the  question  of  postliminy  may  arise  between  the 
restored  state  and  its  deliverer.  There  are  two  cases  to  be 
considered :  first,  where  the  deliverance  is  effected  by  an  ally, 
and  second,  where  it  is  effected  by  a  friendly  power  unallied. 
In  either  case,  the  state  so  delivered,  is  entitled  to  the  right 
of  postliminy.  If  the  deliverence  be  effected  by  an  ally,  the 
duty  of  restoration  is  strict  and  precise,  for  an  ally  can  claim 
no  right  of  war  against  its  co-ally.  If  the  deliverance  be 
effected  by  a  state  unallied  but  not  hostile,  the  reestablish- 
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ment  of  the  rescued  nation  in  its  former  rights  is  certainly 
the  moral  duty  of  the  deliverer.  He  can  claim  no  rights  of 
conquest  against  the  friendly  state  which  he  rescues  from 
the  hands  of  the  conqueitor.  How  much  stronger,  then,  is 
the  duty  of  restoration  where  the  deliverance  is  effected  with 
the  concurrence  and  assistance  of  the  subjugated  people,  and 
under  the  expectation  on  their  part  of  recovering  their 
ancient  rights  aud  privileges.  A  denial  of  the  right  of  post- 
liminy, in  such  a  case  would  he  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations 
and  a  breach  of  public  morality.  {Puffendorfj  de  Jar.  Nat  et 
Genty  lib.  8,  cap.  6,  §  26 ;  Vaiiel,  Droit  des  Gens^  liv.  3,  ch. 
14,  §  218 ;  Wheaton,  Hist.  Law  of  Nations,  ^.  490 ;  PJdUimarey 
On  Int.  LaWy  vol.  1,  §  125 ;  JBynkershoekj  Quaest.  Jur.  Puh.j 
lib.  1,  cap.  16.) 

§  11.  The  history  of  Genoa  furnishes  an  illustration  of  this 
principle.  The  ancient  republic  of  Genoa  had  been  sub- 
verted, in  consequence  of  the  French  invasion  and  conquest 
of  Italy,  and  was  annexed  to  the  French  empire  in  1805.  In 
1814  the  city  of  Genoa  was  surrendered  to  the  British  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Lord  Bentinck,  who  issued  a  procla- 
mation on  the  26th  of  April,  stating  "  that  considering  the 
general  desire  of  the  Genoese  seems  to  be  to  return  to  that 
ancient  form  of  government  under  which  it  enjoyed  liberty, 
prosperity,  and  independence;  and  considering,  likewise,  that 
this  desire  seems  to  be  conformable  to  the  principles  recog- 
nized by  the  high  allied  powers,  of  restoring  to  all  their 
ancient  rights  and  privileges,*'  and  declaring  "that  the 
Genoese  state,  as  it  existed  in  1797,  with  such  modifications 
as  the  general  wish,  the  public  good,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
original  constitution  seem  to  require,  is  reestablished." 
Nevertheless,  by  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of 
the  80th  of  May,  1814,  the  states  of  Genoa  were  ceded  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia.  The  provisional  government  of  Genoa 
remonstrated  against  this  cession,  and  appealed  to  the  guar- 
rantee  of  its  independence  contained  in  the  treaty  of  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle,  1745.  The  conduct  of  England  was  severely  cen- 
sured in  parliament  at  the  time,  and  has  since  been  con- 
demned by  publicists  generally.  {Wheaiony  Etst.  Law  of 
NationSy  pp.  487,  488 ;  Kluber,  Acten  des  Wiener  OongresseSy  b. 
7»§§  420-488;  Mojcfdntosh,  MisceL  TForAs,  pp.  508-^24;  PMU 
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Umpre^  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  §244;  AlisoHy  JBist.  of  Europey 
vol.  4,  pp.  370,  503 ;  Mottecky  Hist,  of  the  World,  vol.  4,  p.  248; 
Annual  Regisier,  Briiish,  1814,  p.  191 ;  Hansard,  J^arliameniary 
BebaleSj  voL  30,  pp.  894,  et  seq.) 

§  12.  Having  conBidered  tbe  law  of  postliminy  applicable 
to  the  retaking  of  movable  and  immovable  property  cap- 
tured on  land,  it  remains  to  examine  its  application  to  the 
retaking  of  prizes,  or  property  captured  at  sea,—  what  was 
called  in  latin,  recuperatio,  and  is  known  in  English  law,  as 
recapture.  There  is  a  manifest  difficulty  in  applying  the  right 
of  postliminy  to  maritime  recaptures,  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  time  when  the  title  of  the  original  pro- 
prietor is  completely  divested.  If  all  nations  had  adopted 
the  principle,  that  condemnation,  by  a  competent  court  of 
prize,  was  necessary,  in  all  cases,  to  effect  a  change  of  own- 
ership, the  rules  of  postliminy  applicable  to  prizes,  would  be 
the  same  in  all  countries ;  but  as  this  principle  has  not  been 
universally  adopted,  there  is  not,  in  practice,  any  well  estab- 
lished rule  of  maritime  recapture.  Different  text-writers 
have  advocated  different  principles,  and  different  legislators 
have  enacted  different  laws,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  prize 
courts  of  different  countries  have  adopted  different  rules  of 
decision.  {PhiLimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  407 ;  Whcaicn, 
Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch-  2,  §  12 ;  The  Santa  Cruz,  1  Rob. 
Rep.,  pp.  68-63 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  6,  § 
6 ;  Hefier,  Droit  International,  §  191 ;  Hautefeuille,  Des  Nations 
Neutres,  tit  13,  ch.  8 ;  Jovffroy,  Droit  Maritime,  p.  318;  Poehls, 
Seerecht,  etc.,  b.  4,  §§  609,  et  seq. ;  Kaltenbom,  Seereeht,  etc.,  b. 
8,  p.  878 ;  Dalloz,  Repertoire,  verb.  Prises  Maritime,  sec.  8 ; 
Pistoye  et  Duoerdy,  Des  Prises,  tit.  7 ;  Manning,  Law  of  Na- 
tions, p.  141.) 

§13.  It  is  remarkable,  says  Phillimore,  that  of  all  the 
ancient  codes  of  maritime  law, — the  Consolato  del  Mare,  the 
R61e  des  judgemens  d'Oleon,  the  laws  of  Wilsby,  the  ancient 
Statutes  of  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  the  Hans-Towns, 
— the  Consolato  del  Mare  alone  deals  with  the  case  of  recap- 
tures.  The  doctrine  of  perductio  infra  praesidia,  as  constitu- 
ting a  sufficient  conversion  of  property,  is  there  expressed,  but 
not  in  terms  very  intelligible  in  themselves.  These  terms^ 
however,  have  been  satisfactorily  explained  by  (irotius  and 
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Barbeyrac,  and  the  whole  subject  has  been  most  ably  dis- 
cussed  by  Bynkershoek.  KeyerthelefiB,  it  was  left  nnsettled 
whethet  the  right  of  postlimiDy  should  apply  to  all  maritime 
recaptures,  or  only  to  ships ;  whether  they  must  be  taken 
infra  praesidia  of  the  captor,  or  whether  the  bringing  infra 
praesidia  of  a  neutral  was  sufficient  to  change  the  property ; 
moreover,  it  was  often  a  matter  of  dispute  what  should  be 
understood  by  the  phrase  infra  praesidia.  This  state  of  the 
question  led  to  various  treaty  stipulations  and  municipal  sta- 
tutes, by  which  the  subject  of  recapture  was  regulated  with 
respect  to  the  contracting  parties  and  their  own  subjects; 
and  with  respect  to  countries  with  which  the  recaptor  had 
no  treaty  in  relation  to  the  application  of  postliminy  to  such 
cases,  the  courts  have  sometimes  adopted  the  rule  of  recipro- 
city. Sir  William  Scott  consideres  this  the  most  liberal  and 
rational  rule  which  can  be  applied.  ^^  To  the  recaptured," 
he  says,  ^4t  presents  his  own  consent,  bound  up  in  the  legis- 
lative wisdom  of  his  own  country;  to  the  recaptor,  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  injurious,  where  the  rule  of  the  recaptured 
would  condemn,  whilst  the  rule  of  the  recaptor  prevailing 
among  his  own  countrymen,  would  restore,  it  brings  an  obvi- 
ous advantage;  and  even  in  case  of  immediate  restitution, 
under  the  rules  of  the  recaptured,  the  recapturing  country 
would  rest  secure  in  the  reliance  of  receiving  reciprocal  jus- 
tice in  its  turn.  It  may  be  said,.what  if  this  reliance  should 
be  disappointed?  Eedress  must  then  be  sought  from  retali- 
ation ;  which,  in  the  disputes  of  mdependont  states,  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  vindictive  retaliation,  but  as  the  just  and 
equal  measure  of  civil  retribution.  This  will  be  their  ulti- 
mate security,  and  it  is  a  security  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
trust  For  the  transactions  of  states  cannot  be  balanced  by 
minute  arithmetic ;  something  must,  on  all  occasions,  be  has- 
arded  on  just  and  liberal  presumption."  {PhiUimort^  On  hit 
Law,  vol.  8,  §  409;  Wfuaion,  JElem.  Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §  12; 
The  Santa  Cruz,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  pp.  68-63;  Ooss,  et  aL  v.  WUhr 
ers,  2  Bur.  Rep.,  p.  698;  BeUo,  Lerecho  Intemacionaly  pt  2, 
cap.  6,  5  6;  Heffier,  Droit  International,  §  191;  JSauUfeuilU, 
Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit  18,  ch.  8 ;  J-istoye  et  Ihtverdy,  Des 
Prises,  tit  7;  Loccenius,  De  Jvre  Maritime,  lib.  2,  cap.  4; 
JkUoz,  JleperUnre,  verb.  Prises  Maritimes,  sec.  8.) 
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§14.  Eveiy  power  is  obliged  to  confonn  to  the  law  of 
nations,  relative  to  postliminy,  where  the  interest  of  neutrals 
are  concerned,  unless  otherwise  regulated  by  treaty  stipu- 
lations. But  such  conventions  or  treaty  stipulations  esta- 
blish a  factitious  right,  which  relates  only  to  the  contract- 
ing parties,  and  cannot  bind  others.  So,  with  respect  to 
allies,  two  allies  may  enter  into  an  agreement  by  which 
the  rights  of  postliminy  may  be  restricted  or  extended,  as 
between  themselves,  but  such  agreement  can  in  no  way  afiect 
the  rights  of  postliminy  of  the  third  co-ally,  who  is  not  a 
party  to  it  His  rights  and  duties  in  that  respect,  are  gov- 
erned and  regulated  by  the  rules  of  postliminy,  which  are 
recognized  and  established  by  the  law  of  nations.  But,  in 
many  cases,  as  already  remarked,  there  is  no  recognized  and 
well  established  rule  of  international  law,  which  can  be 
applied.  So  of  municipal  laws,  they  may  modify  the  right 
of  postliminy  in  its  application  to  cases  arising  between  the 
subjects  of  the  same  belligerent  state,  but  they  cannot  change 
it  so  as  to  prejudice  the  absolute  rights  of  citizens  of  other 
states,  whether  allies  or  neutrals.  In  other  words,  municipal 
statutes  cannot  deprive  the  subject  of  an  ally  of  the  benefit 
of  postliminy,  in  case  of  recapture^  nor  take  from  the  subject 
of  a  neutral  state  what  he  holds  by  a  title,  which  is  regarded 
as  valid  by  the  law  of  nations.  They  may,  however,  give  to 
both,  certain  benefits  of  postliminy,  which  they  could  not  claim 
under  the  well  established  principles  of  the  law  of  nations  as 
absolute  rights.  Such  has  been  the  general  character  of 
the  modifications  of  postliminy  which  have  been  made,  or 
attempted,  by  municipal  laws  and  regulations.  {BellOj  Dere-^ 
cho  Intemacional^  pt.  2,  cap.  4,  §  8;  cap.  5,  § 6 ;  KerUj  Com.  en 
Am.  LaWj  vol.  1,  p.  Ill ;  TTAeatow,  JElem.  Int.  LaWy  pt.  1,  ch. 
1,  §12;  VaUel,  Droit  des  Qens,  liv.  S,ch.  14,  §222;  Heffier^ 
Droit  International^  §  191.) 

§  15.  The  British  prize  act,  section  nine,  provides  that,  ^Any 
ship,  vessel,  goods  or  merchandise  belonging  to  any  of  her 
majesty's  subjects  captured  by  any  of  her  m^esty's  enemies, 
and  afterwards  recaptured  from  the  enemy  by  any  of  her 
majesty's  ships  or  vessels  of  war,  shall  be  adjudged  by  the 
decrees  of  the  court  of  admiralty,  to  be  restored  to  the  owner 
or  proprietor  thereof  upon  payment  for,  and  in  lieu  o^  sal* 
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vage  of  one-eighth  part  of  the  true  value  of  the  said  ship, 
vessel,  goods,  or  merchandize,  respectively,  and  such  salvage 
of  one-eighth  shall  be  divided  and  distributed  in  such  man- 
ner and  proportion  as  is  hereinbefore  directed  in  cases  of 
prize ;  provided,  nevertheless,  that  if  any  such  ship  or  vessel 
captured  and  recaptured  as  aforesaid  shall  have  been  by  her 
majesty's  enemies  set  forth  or  used  as  a  ship  or  vessel  of  war, 
it  shall  not  be  restored  to  the  former  owner  or  proprietor 
thereof,  but  shall  be  adjudged  lawful  prize  for  the  benefit  of 
the  captors."  It  has  been  shown  elsewhere,  that,  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  British  prize  courts,  property  captured  in 
war  is  not  deemed  to  be  changed  so  as  to  debar  the  owner 
or  captor,  till  there  has  been  a  sentence  of  condemnation ; 
and  therefore,  until  that  period,  the  title  of  the  original  owner 
is  not  divested,  and  he  is  entitled  to  restitution,  in  the  hands 
of  whomsoever  he  may  find  the  property.  But  if  such  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  has  passed,  it  is  a  sufficient  title  to  a 
vendee,  and  wonld  also  have  entitled  a  recaptor  to  condem- 
nation of  the  property,  if  the  statute  did  not  step  in,  and,  as 
to  British  subjects^  revive  the  jus  posilimmi  of  the  original 
owner,  on  payment  of  salvage.  This  principle  of  ownership 
would  extend  to  allies  and  neutrals  the  benefit  of  postliminy 
till  after  condemnation,  if  the  courts  had  not  engrafted  on  it 
the  rule  of  reciprocity  already  alluded  to.  The  United  States 
by  the  act  of  March  3d,  1800,  have  enacted — "That  when 
any  vessel  other  than  a  vessel  of  war  or  privateer,  or  when 
any  goods  which  shall  hereafter  be  taken  as  prize  by  any 
vessels, ~  acting  under  authority  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  shall  appear  to  have  before  belonged  to 
any  person  or  persons,  resident  within  or  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States,  or  under  authority,  or  pre- 
tence of  authority,  from  any  prince,  government  or  state, 
against  which  the  United  States  have  authorized,  or  shall 
authorize,  defence  or  reprisals,  such  vessel  or  goods  not 
having  been  condemned  as  prize  by  competent  authority 
before  the  recapture  thereof,  the  same  shall  be  restored  to 
the  former  owner  or  owners,  he  or  they  paying  for,  and  in 
lieu  of,  salvage,  if  retaken  by  a  public  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  one-eighth  part,  and  if  retaken  by  a  private  vessel  of 
the  United  Sta1be9,  one-aizth  part,  of  the  true  valae  of  the 
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vofs^l  oc  goods  so  to  be  restored,  siloing  aad  excepting  all 
imports  and  public  duties  to  wbich  tbe  same  may  be  liable. 
And  if  tbe  vessel  so  retaken  sball  appear  to  bave  been  set 
forth  and  armed  as  a  vessel  of  war,  before  sucb  capture  or 
afterwards,  and  before  the  retaking  thereof  as  aforesaid,  the 
former  owner  or  owners,  on  tbe  restoration  thereof,  shall  be 
adjudged  to  pay  for,  and  in  lieu  of  salvage,  one  moiety  of 
the  true  value  of  such  vessel  of  war  or  privateer,"  The 
second  section  of  this  act  extends  the  foregoing  provisions 
to  the  recapture  of  property  claimed  by  the  United  States, 
allowing  a  salvage  of  one-sixth  in  case  of  recapture  by  a  pri- 
vate vessel,  and  one-twelfth  if  by  a  public  vessel.  Section 
third  extends  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  to  the  resto- 
ration of  recaptured  property  claimed  by  alien  friends,  the 
amount  of  salvage  to  be  paid  being  such  proportion  of  the 
true  value  of  the  vessel  or  goods  so  to  be  restored,  as  by  the 
law  or  usage  of  the  prince,  government  or  state,  within 
whose  territory  such  former  owner  or  owners  shall  be  so 
resident,  shall  be  required,  on  the  restoration  of  any  vessel 
or  goods  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  under  like  circum- 
stances of  recapture,  made  by  the  authority  of  such  foreign 
prince,  government  or  state,  and  where  no  such  law  or  usage 
shall  be  known,  the  same  salvage  shall  be  allowed  as  is  pro- 
vided by  the  first  section  of  this  act."  But  the  act  was  not 
to  apply  to  cases  where  the  foreign  government  would  not 
restore  the  vessels  or  goods  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
under  like  circumstances.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  municipal 
laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  recaptures  are  essen- 
tially dififerent  from  the  British  statutes  on  the  same  subject, 
and  that  they  conform  to  the  true  principles  of  the  Jw5  t^obU 
UminU  as  modified  by  the  rule  of  reciprocity.  ( Wheaiortj 
Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §12 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law^  vol. 
1,  pp.  Ill,  112;  Chiity,  Law  of  Nations,  pp.  99,  et  seq.;  C%%, 
Com.  Law,  p.  435 ;  Pfdllmore,  on  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  418, 419; 
JBritish  Statutes,  17  Vice,  c.  18;  48  Geo.  iii.,  c.  160;  45  Geo. 
iii.,  c.  72  ;  Goss,  et  oL  v.  Withers,  et  at,  2  Burr.  Rep.,  p.  698; 
V.  S.  Staiuies  at  Large,  vol.  2,  p.  16;  The  Adelaide,  9  Cranch. 
Rep.,  p.  244 ;  Marshal,  On  Insurance,  b.  1,  ch.  12,  §  8 ;  The 
Sedulous,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  258;  Le  Caux  v.  JEden,  Doug.  Rep., 
pp.  618,  616 ;  The  Had  Oyen,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  186;  The  Santa 
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OniZy  1  Rob.  Kep.,  p.  60 ;  Tht  Fanvy  and  Ebnira^  Edw.  Bep., 
p,  117 ;  The  Purisima  Concepdm,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  46 ;  The 
Victoria^  Ewd.  Rep.,  p.  97 ;  SauU/euilUj  Des  Nations  IfeutreSj 
tit.  8,  ch.  8.) 

§  16.  The  same  provisions  are  made  in  the  British  and 
Ameriean  statutes,  with  respect  to  the  setting  forth  as  a  vessel 
of  waVy  prior  to  the  capture.  We  know  of  no  American  deci- 
sion as  to  what  constitutes  such  setting  fcrth^  but  the  meaning 
of  the  term  has  been  fully  settled  by  adjudications  in  the 
British  prize  courts.  It  ha«  been  decided  that  a  commission 
of  war  is  suflBicient,  if  there  be  guns  on  board ;  that  where 
the  vessel  has  been  fitted  out  as  a  privateer,  after  capture, 
although  when  recaptured  she  was  navigating  as  a  merchant 
vessel,  it  is  conclusive  against  her,  and  the  title  of  the  former 
owner  is  considered  as  forever  extinguished.  So,  where  she 
has  been  employed  in  the  military  service  of  the  enemy,  by 
authority  of  the  government,  although  she  be  not  regularly 
commissioned ;  and  the  order  of  the  commander  of  a  single 
ship,  will  be  presumed  to  have  been  given  by  competent 
authority.  But  the  mere  fact  of  employment  in  the  military 
service  of  the  enemy,  is  not  a  suflBicient  setting  forth  as  a  ves- 
sel of  war.  Where  a  ship  was  originally  armed  for  the  slave 
trade,  and,  after  capture,  an  additional  number  of  men  were 
put  on  board,  but  where  there  was  no  commission  of  war 
and  no  additional  arming,  it  was  held  not  to  be  a  setting  forth 
as  a  vessel  of  war,  under  the  act.  Lord  Stowell  observed, 
that  the  act  was  drawn  with  the  intention  of  expressing  the 
sense  and  meaning  of  international  law,  with  respect  to  what 
constitutes  a  vessel  of  war.  ( Wheatoriy  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt. 
4,  ch.  2,  §  12 ;  PhiUmore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §  420 ;  VaUn, 
Sur  V  Ordonnancey  tome  2,  p.  262;  WUdmanj  Int.  LaWy  vol.  2, 
pp.  279,  et  seq. ;  The  Horatioy  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  820 ;  The  Cey- 
fon,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  J).  166 ;  The  Aciify  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  185 ;  The 
Sania  Brigadoy  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  66 ;  The  GeorgianUy  1  Dod. 
Rep.,  p.  897 ;  The  Nostra  Sonera  de  MosariOy  8  Rob.  Rep.,  p. 
10;  The  FrogresSy  Edw.  Rep.,  pp.  210,  222.) 

§  17.  Although  the  letter  of  the  French  ordinances,  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution,  condemned,  as  good  prize,  French 
property  fecaptured  after  being  twenty-four  hours  in  possession 
of  the  enemy,  whether  the  same  be  retaken  by  public  or  private 
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armed  yesselB;  yet  it  was  the  conetant  practice  to  restore 
such  property  when  recaptured  by  the  king's  ships.  By  the 
ordinance  of  June  16th,  1779,  all  French  property  recaptured 
after  twenty-four  hours  possession  by  the  enemy  was  con- 
demned to  the  crown,  the  king  in  council  regulating  the 
amount  of  salvage  to  be  allowed  the  recaptors  according  to 
circumstances.  The  Arrete  du  2  Prairisd  An.  XI.,  which 
was,  in  part,  a  reproduction  of  the  ordinances  of  1681,  pro- 
vided that  if  the  recapture  be  made  by  a  public  ship  of  war 
{b&tment  de  Vetat,)  it  shall  be  restored  to  the  original  proprie- 
tors, on  payment  to  the  recapturing  crew,  of  the  thirtieth 
part  of  the  value  if  the  twenty-four  hours  have  not  elapsed, 
and  of  the  tenth  part  if  they  have  elapsed ;  all  the  expenses 
incident  to  the  recapture  to  be  borne  by  the  recaptured  ves- 
sel. If  the  recapture  be  made  by  a  privateer  before  the 
twenty-four  hours  have  elapsed,  she  is  entitled  to. one-third 
of  the  value  of  the  recaptured  ship  and  cargo ;  and,  if  after 
the  twenty-four  hours  possession,  to  the  whole.  The  law 
applicable  to  the  recapture  of  a  French  vessel  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  recapture  of  the  vessel  of  an  ally.  The 
laws  of  Spain  with  respect  to  recaptures,  have  generally 
agreed  almost  entirely  with  those  of  France.  In  1801,  she 
made  a  rule  with  respect  to  the  property  of  friendly  nations, 
that  where  the  recaptured  ship  is  not  laden  for  the  enemy's 
account,  it  is  to  be  restored  upon  the  payment  of  a  salvage 
of  one-eighth  if  recaptured  by  public  ships,  and  one-sixth  if 
by  privateers ;  provided,  that  the  nation  to  which  such  pro- 
perty belongs  has  adopted,  or  agrees  to  adopt,  a  similar  con- 
duct towards  Spain.  The  rule  with  respect  to  recaptures  of 
Spanish  property  was  the  same  as  the  French  rule  with  respect 
to  recaptures  of  French  privateers.  On  the  6th  of  February, 
1814,  Spain  concluded  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  with 
respect  to  recaptures,  by  which  restoration  is  to  be  made  on 
the  payment  of  the  specified  salvage,  without  reference  to 
the  time  the  ship  has  remained  in  the  captor's  hands,  or 
whether  it  has  been  brought  into  the  port  of  the  captor  or 
been  condemned.  Portugal,  in  her  ordinances  of  1704  and 
1796,  adopted  the  French  and  Spanish  law  of  recaptures. 
But  in  May,  1797,  she  revoked  her  former  rule  by  which 
twenty-four  hours  possession  by  the  enemy  divested  the  pro- 
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perty  of  tlie  foniMr  owner,  and  fdlo^^ed  restitution  after  tbat 
time,  on  salvage  of  one-eighth  if  recaptured  by  a  public  ship, 
and  one-fifth  if  by  a  privateer.  The  ancient  law  oi  Denmark 
condemned  after  twenty-four  hours  possession  by  the  enemy, 
and  restored  if  the  property  had  been  a  less  time  in  the 
enemy's  possession,  upon  the  payment  of  a  salvage  of  one- 
half  the  value  of  the  property  recaptured.  But  the  ordi- 
nance of  1810  restored  Danish,  or  allied  property,  withcmt 
regard  to  the  time  it  had  been  in  the  enemy's  possession,  on 
the  payment  of  salvage  of  one-third  the  value.  With  respect 
to  Sweden,  the  ordinance  of  Charles  XL,  enacted,  ^'  that  in 
case  a  ship  belonged  to  Swedish  subjects,  after  having  been 
taken  by  the  enemy,  should  be  retaken,  the  recaptor  shall 
have  two-thirds  of  its  value,  and  a  third  shall  be  restored  to 
the  proprietor,  without  respect  to  the  time  during  which  it 
may  have  been  in  the  enemy's  hands."  The  ordinance  of 
1788,  made  the  same  provisions,  only  changing  the  rate  of 
salvage  to  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  property  recaptured. 
There  were  many  and  great  variations  in  the  laws  promul- 
gated, at  diflferent  times,  by  the  states-general  of  the  United 
Provinces.  The  ordinance  of  1659,  without  making  any  dis- 
tinction between  the  times  of  recapture  and  the  quality  of  the 
recaptors  allows  a  salvage  of  only  one-ninth  of  the  vessel  and 
cargo.  But  the  ordinance  of  1677,  directs,  with  respect  to 
privateers,  that  a  salvage  of  one-fifth  shall  be  allowed  ia  case 
of  recapture  before  the  property  had  been  forty-eight  hours 
in  the  enemy's  possession,  of  one-third  if  more  than  forty-eight 
and  less  than  ninety-six  hours,  and  one-half  if  beyond  that 
time.  It  was  understood  that  the  ordi)iance  of  1659  was 
continued  in  force  with  respect  to  recaptures  made  by  ships 
of  war.  It  is  thus  seen,  that  the  states-general  allowed  resto- 
ration in  all  cases,  the  rates  of  salvage  being  different  accord- 
ing  to  character  of  the  recaptor  and  the  length  of  time  the 
captured  property  had  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
enemy.  It  is  thus  shown  that  the  municipal  laws  of  differ- 
ent nations,  with  respect  to  the  application  of  the  right  of 
postliminy  to  maritime  recaptures,  are  very  different ;  some 
still  adhering  in  part  to  the  rigorous  rule  of  the  ancients  that 
twenty-four  hours  possession  by  the  enemy  .completes  the 
capt;ure,  and  that  a. recapture  after  that  length  of  time  is  a 
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good  prizQ  df  war ;  wfaile  others  have  relaxed  thei  mle  witb 
respeet  to  recaptures  by  public  vessels,  bat  enforce  it  as  to 
those  made  by  privateers;  while  others,  again,  enforce  it 
with  respect  to  the  property  of  their  own  citizens,  but  relax 
it  with  respect  to  foreign  nations,  on  the  gik>und  of  recipro* 
city-  (PhiUimerey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §§  413,  418;  Wheaimj 
Ulem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §12;  The  Smia  Oruz,  1  Rob. 
Rep.,  pp.  68-68;  HautefeuilU^  Des  Nations  Neuires,  tit.  13, 
ch.  8 ;  JEmerigony  Traitides  Assurances^  ch.  12,  sec.  23 ;  Belio^ 
Derecho  Internadmaly  pt.  2,  cap.  6,  §§  6,  7 ;  Heffter^  Ihoit  Inter- 
nadonal,  §  192 ;  Vaim,  Com.  sur  V Ord,  liv.  8,  tit.  9,  §  3;  Azimi, 
Droit  i/er,  pt.  2,  ch.  4,  §  11 ;  Piatoye  et  Duverdj/y  Xks  Prises^ 
tit  7 ;  Abreu  y  Bertodano,  CoUeciony  etc.y  pt.  2,  p.  871 ;  DalloZy 
JLepertoirey  verb.  Prises  MariiimeSy  sea  8;  Mojmmgy  Law  of 
NaMmSy  p.  141 ;  Martens,  JEssai  sur  ArmateurSy  pp.  49,  200 ; 
Bynkershaeky  Quaest.  Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  5.) 

§  18.  It  appears  from  the  foregoing  synopsis  of  the  laws  of 
recapture,  that  there  is  no  uniform  or  fixed  rule  as  to  the 
qiuintum  of  salvage  allowed  in  cases  of  recapture  of  a  foreign 
vessel  or  foreign  goods,  the  rates  being  different  in  different 
countries,  and,  even  in  the  same  country,  in  different  cases. 
In  the  United  States,  by  the  act  of  March  8d,  1800,  the 
amount  of  salvage  is  regulated  by  the  law  and  usage  which 
the  government  to  which  the  person  claiming  the  vessel  or 
goods  belongs,  applies,  under  like  circumstances,  to  the  ves. 
sels  and  goods  of  the  United  States  ;  and  where  no  such  law 
or  usage  shall  be  known,  the  same  salvage  is  allowed  as  in 
case  of  recapture  of  the  property  of  our  own  citizens.  In 
England,  it  is  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  courts  to  deter- 
mine what  is  fit  and  reasonable.  In  France,  and  other  states 
on  the  continent,  the  rate  of  salvage  varies  with  the  length 
of  time  the  property  recaptured  had  been  in  the  enemy's 
possession.  A  distinction  is  also  made  in  the  rate  of  salvage 
allowed  to  a  privateer  and  to  a  government  vessel,  the  allow- 
ance to  the  former  being  usually  much  larger  than  to  the 
latter.  It  being  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  assist  his  fellow 
citizens  in  war,  and  to  retake  their  property  out  of  the  ene- 
my's possession,  non-commissioned  vessels  are  usually  allowed 
the  same  amount  of  salvage  on  a  recapture  as  commissioned 
vessels.    (Manningy  Law  of  NatianSy  p.  141 ;   Wheatoriy  EUm. 
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Int.  Law,  pt  4,  ch.  2,  §12;  The  Hdm,  3  Bob  Bep.,  p.  224; 
SauiefeuiUe,  Des  Nations  Neutres,  tit.  18,  ch.  8 ;  Act  of  Chngress^ 
March  8d,  1800,  ch.  14,  §  8;  The  Urania,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  148 ; 
The  Progress,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  216 ;  The  Hope,  Hay.  and  Mar- 
riott Rep.,  p.  216;  The  Two  Friends,  1  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  271; 
The  Mary,  5  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  200;  Wildnum,  InL  Law,  voL  2, 
pp.  277,  285;  Dunhp,  Digest  of  Laws  of  V.  &,  pp.  271-278; 
TaUH)t  V.  Seaman,  1  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  1 ;  The  Adeline,  9  Cranch. 
Rep.,  pp.  244,  287.) 

§  19.  Neutral  property  recaptured  from  the  enemy,  if  not 
subject  to  condemnation  by  the  rules  of  international  law,  is 
not  subject  to  pay  salvage  to  the  recaptor.  This  rale  ia 
founded  upon  the  supposition  that  justice  would  have  been 
done  if  the  vessel  had  been  c&rried  into  the  enemy's  port,  and 
that  if  injury  had  been  sustained  by  the  act  of  capture,  it 
would  have  been  redressed  by  the  tribunal  of  the  countiy  to 
whose  cognizance  the  case  would  have  been  regularly  sub- 
mitted. This  is  a  presumption  which  is  to  be  entertained  in 
favor  of  every  state  which  has  not  sullied  its  character  by 
gross  violations  of  the  law  of  nations.  Thus,  a  Spanish 
vessel,  bound  from  Monte  Video  to  London,  was  recaptured 
from  a  French  privateer,  after  recapture  fit)m  a  British  pri- 
vateer. No  edict  was  produced  from  the  French  code  to 
show  that  the  vessel  would  have  been  subject  to  condemna- 
tion in  a  prize  court  of  France,  and  salvage  was  pronounced 
not  to  be  due.  But  if  it  be  shown  that  the  recaptured  vessel 
of  the  neutral  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  condemned 
if  she  had  been  carried  into  the  enemy's  ports  and  subjected 
to  the  decisions  of  the  enemy's  tribunals,  a  real  benefit  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  neutral  by  the  recapture,  and  a  rea^ 
sonable  salvage  will  be  allowed.  Thus,  where  a  neutral  ves- 
sel, retaken  from  a  French  captor,  was  bound  to  a  neutral 
port  without  certificates  of  origin  on  board,  salvage  was 
allowed  on  the  ground  that  she  would  have  been  condemned 
by  a  French  prize  court  So,  where  the  recaptured  vessel 
would  have  been  liable  to  condemnation  under  the  French 
decrees  prohibiting  neutral  trade  with  Great  Britain.  {Keni, 
Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  112 ;  WSdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  2, 
pp.  286,  287;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8,  §422;  Wheor 
ton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  12 ;  VaJUn,  TraiU  des  Prises, 
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ch.  6,  sec.  1,  §§  11, 12 ;  BeUoy  Derecko  Iniemaeumalj  pt,  2,  cap. 
6,  §§  6,  7 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  Des  Prises,  tit.  7,  ch.  2.) 

§  20.  The  allotment  of  salvage,  where  the  recaptured  pro- 
perty is  claimed  by  subjects  of  the  same  state,  is  properly  reg- 
ulated by  municipal  law ;  but  where  it  is  claimed  by  subjects 
of  allies  or  alien  Mends,  the  allotment  of  military  salvage  is 
properly  a  question  of  international  law ;  so,  also,  of  civil 
salvage,  where  the  quantum  meniU  is  the  only  rule  for  appor- 
tioning the  remuneration.  But^  as  already  remarked,  there 
being  no  well-established  rule  of  international  law  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  with  respect  to  the  legal  status  of  cap- 
tured property,  between  the  time  of  pemoctation,  or  twenty- 
four  hours  possession,  and  the  Condemnation  by  a  competent 
court  of  prize,  restitution,  in  case  of  recapture  between  these 
periods,  is  not  regarded  as  a  matter  of  strict  rights  but,  in  a 
measure,  one  of  favor  and  relaxation  ;  and  the  belligerent 
recaptor  certainly  is  justifiable  in  annexing  conditions  to  his 
liberality.  But  where  the  restitution  is  regarded  as  a  posi- 
tive obligation  on  the  part  of  the  recaptor,  and  as  a  right 
which  may  be  demanded  by  the  owner  of  the  recaptured  pro- 
perty, it  seems  unreasonable  and  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  postliminy,  that  any  heavy  salvage  should  be  allowed. 
Where,  however,  a  positive  benefit  has  been  conferred,  it  is 
proper  that  the  recaptor  should  be  rewarded  for  his  risk  and 
trouble.  Moreover,  this  remuneration  should  be  sufficient 
to  serve  us  as  an  incentive  to  vessels  of  the  belligerent  to 
use  their  best  endeavors  to  rescue  from  an  enemy  the  pro- 
perty which  he  has  captured  from  their  own  citizens  and 
allies,  as  well  as  from  alien  friends.  Such  views  seem  to 
have  influenced  the  drawing  of  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  allotment  and  quantum  of  salvage  in  cases  of 
recapture  by  American  vessels.  (Chitty,  Law  of  Nations,  pp. 
105-107  ;  Keni,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  112 ;  The  Two 
Friends,  1  Bob.  Rep.,  p.  271 ;  The  Johann,  1  Bob.  Rep.,  p. 
88 ;  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  2,  p.  16 ;  Brightly,  Digest  of 
Laws  of  U.  S.y  p.  82 ;  Dunlop,  Digest  of  Laws  of  U.  S.,  pp. 
271-278.) 

§  21.  There  is  an  obvious  distinction  between  mSitary^okd 
dvU  salvage,  the  former  being  allowed  for  rescuing  vessels  or 
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goodd  from  an  eiiemy^  and  the  latter  for  assistance  rendered 
to  a  vessel  or  its  cargo  derelict  at  sea.  Thus,  if  a  vessel  be 
captured  going  in  distress  into  an  enemy's  port^  and  is 
thereby  saved,  it  is  merely  a  case  of  civil  and  not  of  military 
salvage.  The  same  salvors,  however,  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
entitled  to  both  these  kinds  of  salvage ;  thus,  where,  npon  a 
recapture,  the  parties  have  entitled  themselves  to  a  military 
salvage  under  the  prize  law,  the  court  may  also  award  them, 
in  addition,  a,  civil  salvage,  if  they  have  subsequently  ren- 
dered extraordinary  services  in  rescuing  the  vessel  in  distress 
from  the  perils  of  the  sea.  ( Wildmariy  Int.  Law^  vol.  2,  p. 
292;  Wheatm^  Elem.  InU  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  2,  §  12 ;  The  LautsOj 
1  Dodson  Rep.,  p.  817 ;  The  Franldiny  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  147 ; 
The  SirFranciSy  2  Hagg.  Rep.,  p.  166 ;  The  Sir  Peter,  2  Dod. 
Rep.,  p.  78;  The  Beaver,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  292.) 

§  22.  The  following  special  rules  respecting  military  sal- 
vage, are  collected  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  fh)m  the  decisions  of 
English  and  American  courts  of  prize.  K  a  convoying  ship 
recaptures  one  of  the  convoy,  which  has  been  previously  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy,  the  recaptors  are  entitled  to  salvage ; 
but  a  mere  rescue  of  a  ship  engaged  in  the  same  common 
euterprize,  gives  no  right  to  salvage.  Military  salvage  will 
not  be  allowed  in  any  case  where  the  property  has  not  been 
actually  rescued  from  the  enemy.  It  is  not  necessaiy  that 
the  enemy  should  have  actual  possession  ;  it  is  sufficient  if 
the  property  is  completely  under  his  dominion:  nor  is  it 
necessary  that  the  recaptors  should  have  actual  possession ; 
it  is  sufficient  if  the  prize  be  actually  rescued  from  the  grasp 
of  the  hostile  captor.  Where  a  hostile  ship  is  captured,  and 
afterward  recaptured  by  the  enemy,  and  again  recaptured 
from  the  enemy,  the  original  captors  are  entitled  to  restitu- 
tion on  paying  salvage,  but  the  last  captors  are  entitled  to 
the  whole  rights  of  prize,  for  by  the  first  recapture,  the  right 
of  the  original  captora  is  entirely  divested.  Where  the  on- 
ginal  captors  have  abandoned  their  prize,  and  it  is  subse- 
quently captured  by  other  parties,  the  latter  are  solely  enti- 
tled to  the  property.  But  if  the  abandonment  be  involun- 
tary, and  produced  by  the  terror  of  superior  force,  and  espe- 
cially if  produced  by  the  act  of  the  second  captors,  the  rights 
of  the  original  captors  are  completely  revived.     Wh«re  the 
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origitial  captor  abatidond  hii9  prise,  whefter  Toluntarily  or 
through  terror,  and  it  is  theii  recaptured,  it  is  restored  on 
payment  of  salvage,  tot  the  original  owner  never  had  the  ml- 
mu3  delinquendi.  "As  to  recaptors,  although  their  right  of 
salvage  is  extingtiisfaed  by  a  subsequent  hostile  recapture,  and 
regular  sentence  of  condemnation,  divesting  the  original 
owners  of  their  property,  yet  if  the  vessel  be  restored  upon 
such  recapture,  and  resume  her  voyage,  either  in  consequence 
of  judicial  acquittal,  or  a  release  by  the  sovereign  power,  the 
recaptors  are  redintegrated  in  their  ri^t  of  salvage.  And 
recaptors  and  salvors  have  a  legal  interest  in  the  property, 
which  cannot  be  divested  by  other  subjects,  without  an  adju- 
dication in  a  competent  court;  and  it  is  not  for  the  govern- 
ment's ships  or  officers,  or  for  other  persons,  on  the  ground 
of  superior  authority,  to  dispossess  then!  without  cause.  In 
all  cases  of  salvage  where  the  rate  is  not  ascertained  by  posi- 
tive law,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  as  well  upon 
recaptures  as  in  other  cases.  ( Wheaton^  Elem.  Int.  Law^  pt. 
4,  ch.  2,  §  12;  The  Wight,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  815;  The  BeUe, 
1  Edwards  Rep.,  p.  $6 ;  The  M^ankUn,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  147 ; 
The  Edward  and  Mary,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  306 ;  The  Pensamento 
Fdix,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  116 ;  The  Astrea,  1  Wheaton  Rep.,  p. 
126;  The  Lord  Nelson,  1  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  79;  The  Diligeniia,  1 
Dod.  Rep.,  p.  404;  The  Mary,  2  Wheaton  Rep.,  p.  123;  The 
John  and  Jane,  4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  216 ;  The  Gage,  6  Rob.  Rep., 
p.  273 ;  The  Charlotte  Caroline,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  192 ;  The  Blen- 
denhaU,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  414 ;  The  AppoUo,  3  Rob*  Rep.,  p. 
308 ;  TaWot  v.  Seaman,  1  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  1 ;  The  Barbara,  3 
Rob.  Rep.,  p.  171 ;  The  Eden,  3  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  224 ;  The  Polly, 
4  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  227,  note;  The  Mary  Ford,  8  Dallas  Rep., 
p.  188 ;  The  Adventurer,  8  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  327 ;  1  Wheaton 
Rep.,  p.  128,  note ;  Hudson  v.  Guestier,  4  Cranch.  Rep.,  p. 
293;  6  Cranch.  Rep.,  p.  281;  The  Louisa,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p. 
817 ;  The  Sedulous,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  p.  253 ;  Bynkershoek,  QuaesL 
Jur.  Pub.,  lib.  1,  cap.  5 ;  Philliniore,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  8, 
§§422-429;  Valin,  Sur  V  Ordonnance,  tome  2,  pp.  267-259; 
VaUn,  Traiti  des  Prise,  ch.  6,  §  1 ;  Pothier,  De  Proprieti,  No. 
99 ;  Azuni,  Droit  Maritime,  etc.,  pt  2,  ch.  4,  §§  8,  9 ;  Emerigm^ 
Traiti  des  Assurances,  ch.  17,  sec.  7 ;  Pistoye  et  Duverdy,  Des 
Prises,  tit  7 ;  DaUoz,  Repertoire,  verb.  Prises  Maritime,  sec.  8.) 
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§  28,  If  the  original  capture  was  unlawful,  the  recaptor, 
says  Emerigon,  acquires  no  property  in  the  recapture.  Thus, 
the  French  bark  Victoire,  chased  by  an  English  privateer, 
took  refuge  under  the  castle  of  the  island  of  Majorca,  and 
was  taken  by  the  privateer  while  at  anchor  within  pistol 
shot  of  the  castle.  Some  days  after,  the  bark  was  recaptured 
by  another  French  vessel.  The  original  capture  was  held  to 
have  been  unlawful  and  void,  for  having  been  made  in 
neutral  territory,  and,  consequently,  in  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations.  The  recaptor,  however,  received  a  large  salvage 
for  the  recapture,  probably  as  a  fair  compensation  for  hia 
trouble,  time,  danger  and  expense  in  the  rescue.  This  prin- 
ciple is  applied  to  the  recapture  of  neutral  property,  that  is,  of 
property  neutral  to  both  of  the  belligerents.  If  the  original 
capture  was  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  the  reeaptors 
from  the  possession  of  the  enemy  acquire  no  right  of  property 
whatsoever.  This  is  the  universally  received  doctrine  of  the 
law  of  nations.  "  A  belligerent,"  says  Story,  "by  recapturing 
neutral  property,  (neutral  to  all  the  belligerents,)  has  done 
no  meritorious  service,  and  is  not  entitled  even  to  any 
salvage.  Nay,  the  reeaptors  may  be  held  responsible  in 
damages  for  the  act,  unless  there  was  a  real  danger  of  con- 
demnation to  the  neutral  by  the  original  captors,  from  their 
lawless  disregard  of  the  law  of  nations;  and,  if  there  waa 
such  danger,  then  the  reeaptors  are  entitled  to  salvage  only.'' 
{De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1,  tit  8,  §  30;  Emmgcm,  Traiii 
des  Assurances  J  ch.  12,  sec.  28;  Valin^  Oom.  sur  VOrdomumce, 
art.  8,  tit.  des  prises ;  Siory^  Miscellaneous  Writings^  pp.  680, 
etseq. ;  Azuni^  Maritime  Law,  vol.  2,  pp.  277-286;  Merlm, 
Repertoire^  verb.  Prise  Marithne,  §  8,  art.  4;  MiUer  v.  The 
Besolution,  2  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  1 ;  Talbot  v.  Seamanj  1  Cranch. 
Rep.,  p.  1;  The  War  Ouskan,  2  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  299;  Bdlo^ 
Derecho  Intemacionaly  pt  2,  cap.  6,  §  7;  SauiefeuilUy  Des 
Nations  Neutres,  tit.  18,  ch.  8 ;  DaUoZj  Repertoire^  verb.  Prises 
MarHmes,  sec.  3 ;  Pisioye  et  Duverdy,  Des  Prises,  tit  7.) 

§  24.  Emerigon  discusses  at  considerable  length  the  effect 
of  a  recapture  of  the  ransom  bill  and  hostage.  Is  the 
recaptor  entitled  to  retain  the  hostage,  and  to  demand  the 
price  of  the  ransom  ?  A  privateer  out  of  Ouernsey  which 
had  ransomed  a  French  bark  coming  from  Bayonne,  was 
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afterward  taken,  with  the  hostage  and  ransom  bill  on  board, 
by  the  French  corvette  Amaranihe,  The  admiral  declared 
the  prize  good,  and  decreed  the  ransom  to  the  king,  who,  by 
his  ordonnance,  annulled  the  bill  and  discharged  the  owners 
of  the  bark  from  the  payment  of  the  ransom.  Valin  main- 
tains that  the  ransom  bill  and  hostage  represent,  each  sepa- 
rately and  in  solidoy  the  ransomed  vessel ;  so  that  the  recap- 
ture of  the  privateer  with  one  or  the  other  on  board,  suffices 
to  deprive  her  of  all  claim  and  title  under  the  ransom  bill, 
and  transfers  her  rights  to  a  new  owner.  But,  if  the  priva- 
teer has  remitted  the  bill  to  her  owner,  and  at  the  same  time 
sent  the  hostage  on  shore,  the  owner  will  then  be  entitled  to 
payment  of  the  ransom  money,  although  the  privateer  should 
be  afterward  taken.  Emerigon  quotes  Olea  to  prove,  that 
the  ransom  bill  is  neither  the  vessel  ransomed  nor  the  ransom 
itself — that,  although  proof  oi  the  obligation,  it  is  not  the 
obligation  itself.  With  respect  of  the  hostage,  he  cannot 
become  a  prisoner  of  war  to  his  own  countrymen.  He, 
therefore,  is  of  opinion  that  the  ransom  bill  captured  in  this 
case  is  valueless,  and  that  the  hostage  recovers  his  liberty. 
The  rights  of  the  enemy^s  privateer  have  vanished  with  his 
defeat ;  and  that  the  French  privateer  has  no  claim  beyond 
the  actual  booty  he  has  made.  But  if  the  ransom  bill  was 
accompanied  by  a  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  the  captain  of 
the  ransomed  vessel,  aud  this  bill  has  been  negotiated  in 
good  faith  to  the  order  of  a  third  party /or  value  received^  it  is 
to  be  paid  by  the  owners  of  the  ransomed  vessel,  notwith- 
standing the  liberation  of  the  hostage  found  on  board  of  the 
captured  privateer.  {Emerigon^  IVaiii  des  Assurances,  ch.  12, 
sec.  23;  Valin^  Traiti  des  Prises,  ch.  11,  sees.  2,  3;  Merlin, 
Bepertoire,  verb.  Prise  Maritime,  §  3,  art.  4;  Bello,  Derecho 
Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §  9;  Dalloz,  Repertoire,  verb.  Prises 
Maritimes,  sec.  3;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  3,  tit.  8, 
§§  29,  30.) 

§  25.  The  same  author  discusses  the  question  of  recapture 
of  a  vessel  by  her  own  crew.  He  says  that,  those  who  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  an  enemy,  simply  reenter  into  all  their  rights, 
and  recover  their  first  condition.  That,  it  being  the  duty  ot 
the  captain  and  crew  of  a  captured  vessel  to  retake  her, 
when  possible,  they  cannot  claim  her  by  the  right  of  reco- 
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very  when  so  retaken.  By  tfarowisg  off  the  yoke  of  the 
captor,  they  have  merely  rendered  themselves  master  of  their 
own  vessel,  and  reentered  npon  their  former  rightSi  bnt  have 
acquired  no  new  rights  of  property  in  the  recovered  vessel 
or  cargo.  But,  in  a  case  decided  in  the  British  court  of 
admiralty,  large  salvage  was  decreed  for  snch  recapture. 
The  circumstances,  however,  were  somewhat  peculiar,  and 
perhaps  formed  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The  vessel 
was  American,  a  portion  of  the  crew  were  British  seamen, 
working  their  passage  home.  They  assisted  in  recapturing 
iJae  vessel  from  the  enemy,  and  were  allowed  salvage  on  the 
property  brought  into  a  British  port,  it  being  held  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  was  no  part  of  their  duty  as  sea- 
men to  attempt  the  recapture,  and  that  they  would  not  have 
been  guilty  of  desertion  if  they  had  declined  it.  The  act  of 
recapture  was,  therefore,  on  their  part,  a  voluntary  act.  (£Wie- 
rt^on,  TraUi  des  Assurances^  ch.  12,  sec  25 ;  Vatid^  Dreit  des 
Gens,  liv.  S,  chs.  18  and  14,  §§  218,  228;  Bella,  Derecho  Inkr- 
TMitimal,  pt.  2,  cap.  5,  §8;  Valiti^  Com.  svr.  fOri,  art.  8; 
Sirey,  Recutily  eic.^  an.  12,  pt.  2,  p.  5 ;  VaUn,  Trmii  des  Prises, 
ch.  6,  §  1,  No.  18 ;  Dattoz,  Bepertoirey  verb.  Prises  MoriHmes, 
sec.  8 ;  Wildman,  Iniematianal  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  293 ;  The  Two 
Friends,  1  RoK  Rep.,  p.  271 ;  De  Cussy,  Droit  Maritime,  liv.  1, 
tit.  8,  §  80.) 

§  26.  Captures  by  pirates  being  unlawful,  no  title  can  pro- 
perly rest  either  in  the  captors  or  their  vendees,  and,  in  case 
of  recapture,  the  original  owner  is,  on  principle,  entitled  to 
complete  restitution.  But  on  account  of  the  risk  incurred 
and  benefit  conferred,  courts  have  usually  allowed  a  pretty 
large  salvage  to  the  recaptors,  where  not  regulated  by  muni- 
cipal law.  Some  states  have  left  this  matter  of  salvage  for 
rescue  from  pirates  discretionary  with  the  courts,  while  others 
have  regulated  it  by  law  or  ordinance.  The  French  law  of 
2  Prairial  An.  xi.,  allows  to  the  recaptor,  a  salvage  of  one» 
^ivd  the  value  of  the  ship  and  cargo.  The  Spanish  ordi- 
nance pot  the  possession  by  a  pirate  upon  the  same  footing 
as  by  a  privateer,  the  title  to  property  being  changed  by 
twenty-four  hours  possession,  and,  consequently,  if  recaptured 
after  tiMt  period,  no  restitution  could  be  claimed,  but  if 
befooe,  reatitation  on  payment  of  a  salvage  of  one-third  the 
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iradoe*  Sach  vtba  also  the  former  ueage  of  Holland  and 
Venice,  which  was  jastified  oo  the  ground  of  public  utility, 
as  an  inducement  to  attack  pinatoe.  The  saWage  for  recap- 
ture from  pirates  in  Great  Britain,  is  also  one-third  the  value 
of  the  captured  property.  With  respect  to  restitutioii  and 
salvage  in  case  of  the  recapture  from  pirates  of  the  property 
of  klien  frieuds,  the  rule  of  reciprocity  is  usually  followed. 
Hautefeuille  objects  to  the  allowance  of  salvage  in  such 
cases,  or  at  least  to  so  large  a  salvage  as  one-third  of  the 
value,  and  refers  with  approbation  to  the  treaty  of  1788, 
between  the  United  States  and  Sweden,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  property  retaken  from  pirates,  by  a  ship  of  war 
or  privateer,  should  be  restored  entire  to  the  true  proprietor. 
{Brown^  Civil  and  Admirality  Law,  vol.  2,  ch.  3,  p.  461 ;  Locce^ 
niusj  de  Jur.  MarU.^  lib.  2,  cap.  2,  No.  4 ;  OroUus,  de  Jur.  Btl^ 
ac  Pac.^  lib.  3,  cap.  9,  §  17 ;  WheatoHy  JElem.  InU  Law^  pt  4> 
ch.  2,  §12;  FhiUmorCy  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  §§  411,  412;  Tht 
CalypsOj  2  Hagg.  Bep.,  p.  213 ;  Vatm,  Com.  swr  V  Ordonnanee^ 
liv.  8,  tit  9,  §  10;  Foihier,  Traiti  de  Propriety,  No.  101 ;  Jlau- 
teftuilUy  Des  Nations  NueireSy  tit  13,  ch.  8 ;  DaUoz,  Repertoire^ 
verb.  Prises  MarilimeSy  sec,  3 ;  De  Cussy^  Droit  Maritime^  lib. 
1,  tit  3,  §  30.) 

§  27.  The  rules  of  joint  capture,  given  in  a  preceding  chap- 
ter, are  equally  applicable  to  joint  recapture.  It  is  held  in 
England,  that  although  the  prize  act  only  mentions  recap- 
tures by  ships  and  boats,  it  does  not  intend  to  exclude  those 
made  by  the  assistance  of  land  forces.  Where  an  island  was 
taken  by  a  joint  naval  and  military  force,  the  ships  recap- 
tured were  held  liable  to  be  adjudged  under  this  act,  and  to 
be  condemned  to  the  captors,  or  to  be  restored  on  payment 
of  salvage,  as  the  case  might  be.  Moreover,  a  land  force 
may  be  entitled  to  sustiiin  a  claim  of  salvage  for  recapture  of 
vessels  in  a  maritime  port,  without  the  cooperation  of  a  naval 
force,  where  the  recapture  is  a  necessary  and  immediate 
result  of  a  military  operation  directed  to  the  capture  of  the 
place  within  whose  port  the  property  is  lying.  Thus,  where 
the  delivery  of  captured  English  vessels  resulted  from  the 
reoccupation  of  Oporto  by  the  allied  army  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  which  was  efiected  by  military  operations  and 
a  battle  fought  in  the  neighborhood  for  that  object,  the  army 
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was  held  to  be  entitled  to  salvage.  It  was  also  held  that  this 
claim  of  salvage  would  attach  upon  property  landed  and 
warehoused  by  the  enemy,  where  it  remained  to  be  reclaimed 
by  the  owners  on  the  recapture  of  the  place,  and  was  resumed 
and  returned  on  board  as  parts  of  the  cargoes  of  the  vessels 
so  recaptured.  ( WUdman^  Int.  LaWj  vol.  2,  p.  287 ;  The  Qsy- 
ton,  1  Dod.  Rep.,  pp.  116, 119;  The  Progress,  Edw.  Eep.,  p. 
210 ;  The  Wansiead,  Edw.  Itep.,  p.  268 ;  The  Spunkier,  1  Dod. 
Rep.,  pp.  360,  361 ;  The  Dorothy  ioster,  6  Rob.  Rep.,  p.  88.) 

§  28.  But  a  distinction  is  made  where  vessels  of  the  same 
country  are  recaptured  in  native  ports  by  a  native  army  alone, 
or  with  the  cooperation  of  allied  forces.    Thus,  in  the  case 
of  Oporto,  it  was  held  that  although  salvage  was  due  for  the 
recapture  of  English  vessels  in  that  port,  none  could  be 
allowed  for  the  Portuguese  vessels  recaptured  at  the  same 
time.    By  the  reoccupation  of  the  port  by  the  forces  of  the 
state,  the  rights  of  the  former  sovereign  were  restored,  and 
his  subjects  were  entitied  to  receive  their  property  back  as  it 
stood  before  the  irruption  of  the  enemy.     The  whole  would 
revert  instantly  to  the  former  owners,  on  the  well  established 
principle  of  postliminy.     "  The  history  of  the  world  has  pro- 
duced no  instance  in  which  a  claim  of  salvage  for  the  rescue 
of  a  capital  city,  by  the  native  army,  has  been  made  and 
allowed,  and,  therefore,  on  principle  and  practice,  tlie  claim 
is  not  sustainable.     That  is  the  state  of  the  transaction  in 
its  simplest  form.    But,  suppose  allies  be  cooperating  with 
the  native  army  in  the  recapture,  in  that  case  the  army  com- 
ing s£  allies,  and  associated  with  the  native  army,  compose 
part  of  the  same  body ;  they  are  pursuing  the  same  objects, 
and  stand  in  every  respect  on  the  same  footing;  they  would 
have  tiie  same  rights  and  no  more,  and  the  proportion  of 
force  can  make  no  difference.     The  whole  together  must  be 
considered  as  one  army  in  every  respect,  where  native  pro- 
perty ifl  concerned ;  and  if  the  native  army  would  not  be 
entitied  to  salvage,  the  armies  of  the  allies  can  claim  none/* 
{Heffter,  DroU  IntemaOoml,  §  187,  et  seq.;  WUdman,  InL  Law 
vol.  2,  p.  288 ;  The  Progress,  Edw.  Rep.,  p.  219.) 
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§1.  "As  all  nations,"  says  Vattel,  "are interested  in  main- 
taining the  faith  of  treaties,  and  causing  it  to  be  everywhere 
regarded  as  sacred  and  inviolable,  so  likewise  they  are  justi- 
fiable in  forming  a  confederacy  for  the  purpose  of  repressing 
him  who  disregards  it."  *  *  *  "  Such  a  sovereign  deserves 
to  be  treated  as  an  enemy  of  the  human  race."  The  fore- 
going remarks  of  Vattel,  with  respect  to  nations  combining 
together  for  the  punishment  of  a  state  which  violated  its 
treaty  stipulations,  are  not  sustained  by  later  authorities; 
A  plain  and  indisputable  violation  of  a  treaty  is,  undoubt- 
edly, a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  While  a  treaty 
imposes  on  the  one  hand  a  perfect  obligation,  it  produces. 
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on  the  other  a  perfect  right  To  violate  a  treaty  is,  therefore, 
to  violate  a  perfect  right  of  him  with  whom  it  was  contracted. 
Moreover,  such  violations  are  injurious  to  other  states  who 
are  not  parties  to  the  treaty,  for,  in  the  words  of  Vattel,  "we 
can  no  longer  depend  on  the  conventions  to  be  made,  if  those 
that  are  made  are  not  maintained."  Nevertheless,  they  can- 
not be  classed  with  piracy,  or  violence  to  the  person  of  an 
ambassador.  One  who  openly  violates  the  obligations  of  a 
treaty,  will  incur  the  disgrace  of  infamy  and  the  reproach  of 
mankind,  but,  so  far  as  penal  consequences  are  concerned,  it 
is  only  the  injured  party  who  is  justified  in  resorting  to  open 
and  solemn  war  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  punishment. 
{Vaiiel,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  15,  §§  221,  222;  Wheaton, 
EUm,  Int.  Law,  pt.  4,  ch.  4,  §  8 ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Law^ 
vol.  2,  §  44 ;  Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  181 ;  Miquelme^ 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  15;  Heffter,  Droit  Inter- 
national,  §  104.) 

§  2.  The  use  of  an  oath,  in  treaties,  does  not  constitute  a  new 
obligation,  nor  does  it  strengthen  the  obligation  already  con- 
tracted. The  most  that  could  ever  be  said  of  it  was,  that  it 
gave  some  additional  solemnity  to  the  act,  and  imposed  a 
personal  obligation  upon  the  sovereign  who  took  the  oath,  or 
gave  commission  to  another  to  swear  for  him.  It  could  nei- 
ther give  validity  to  an  invalid  treaty,  nor  a  preeminence  to 
one  treaty  above  another.  The  custom,  once  generally  re- 
ceived, of  swearing  to  treaties,  has  now  entirely  passed  away. 
**Even  children,"  says  Vattel,  '*know  that  an  oath  does  not 
constitute  the  obligation  to  keep  a  promise  or  treaty ;  it  only 
gives  additional  strength  to  that  obligation,  by  calling  God 
to  bear  witness.  A  man  of  sense,  or  a  man  of  honor,  does 
not  think  himself  less  bound  by  his  word  alotne,  by  hk  faith 
once  pledged,  than  if  he  had  added  the  sanction  of  an  oath.'* 
The  most  modem  example  of  the  use  of  the  oath,  was  in  the 
alliance  between  France  and  Switzerland,  in  1777.  Asseve- 
rations 93te  sometimes  used  in  engagements  or  treaties  between 
sovereigns;  such  ae,  wepramise  in  the  moai  sacred  manner;  wOk 
good  faith;  solemnly;  irrevocably;  and  pledge  otar  royal  wcrds^  de. 
These  are  now  regarded  as  mere  forms  of  expression,  show- 
ing that  the  parties  entered  into  the  engagement  with  refleo> 
tiom,  deliberation,  and  a  full  knowledge  of  what  they  were 
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d^idg.  The  worda  added  nc^fain^  to  the  obligiktibn  of  the 
treaty.  Bat  the  formal  and  deliberate  manner  in  which  trea- 
ties are  now  made  and  ratified,  render  snch  forms  of  expres- 
sion entirely  saperflnons.  Even  a  tacit  engagement  is  as 
much  binding,  as  one  made  in  express  terms.  Thus,  every- 
thing which  is  necessarily  nnderstood  in  a  treaty,  and  with- 
out which  its  stipulations  cannot  be  carried  out,  is  equally 
obligatory  with  the  stipulations  themselves.  ( Vattel,  Droit 
des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  16,  §§  225,  229;  PhSUmore,  On  Int.  Law, 
vol.  2,  §  64 ;  Wencky  Jus.  Gentium,  pp.  806,  806 ;  Biquelmey 
Derecho  Pub.  Jnt.^  lib.  1,  tit  1,  cap.  16 ;  B^Fter,  Droit  Inier- 
natwnaly  §  96.) 

§  8.  Martens  says,  that  in  order  to  make  a  treaty  obliga- 
tory, the  following  five  things  are  necessarily  supposed :  1st, 
That  the  parties  have  power  to  contract.  In  other  words, 
that  the  person  or  authority  making  the  treaty,  or  ratifying 
it,  had  full  power  for  that  purpose.  2d,  That  they  have  con- 
sen  ted.  The  form  of  such  consent  is  entirely  unimportant, 
provided  it  is  fully  and  clearly  declared.  Sd,  That  they  have 
consented  freely.  The  consent  must  have  been  a  voluntary 
act  of  the  contracting  party.  The  plea  of /ear,  however, 
cannot  be  opposed  to  the  validity  of  treaties  between  nation 
and  nation,  except,  at  most,  in  cases  where  the  injustice 
of  the  violence  employed  is  so  manifest  as  not  to  leave  the 
least  doubt.  4th,  That  the  consent  is  mutual.  5th,  That 
the  execution  is  possible.  The  last  two  requisites  are  too 
plain  to  require  explanation  or  comment.  {Martens^  Precis 
du  Droit  des  Gens,  §  48 ;  Vatiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  12, 
§§  157,  et  seq. ;  PhiUimore,  On  Int.  Imw^  vol.  2,  §45;  Hi- 
qudmey  Derecho  Pub.  InL,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  15 ;  Pealy  Science  du 
Gouvememeni,  tome  6,  ch.  8,  sec.  7.) 

§  4.  The  popes  at  one  time  claimed  the  authority  to 
absolve  sovereigns  from  their  engagements  and  to  annul  the 
obligations  of  treaties,  under  whatsoever  solemnities  they 
might  be  contracted.  Vattel  mentions  a  number  of  instancos 
where,  he  says,  they  have  undertaken  to  break  the  treaties 
of  sovereigns,  "to  unloose  a  contracting  power  from  his 
engagements,  and  to  absolve  him  from  the  oaths  by  which 
he  had  confirmed  them."     #    *    *    "Who  does  not  SM 
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that  these  daring  acts  of  the  popes,  which  were  formerly  very 
frequent,  were  violations  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  directly 
tended  to  destroy  all  the  bands  that  could  unite  mankind, 
and  to  sap  the  foundations  of  their  tranquility,  aad  to  render 
the  pope  sole  arbiter  of  their  afiairs."  {PhiUimore,  On  JhL 
Law,  vol.  2,  §  54 ;  Vaiiel,  Droit  des  Gens.,  liv.  2,  ch.  16,  §  223; 
Salignac,  Hist,  of  Poland,  vol.  4,  p.  112 ;  De  ThoUy  HisL  de  sui 
Temporis,  lib.  17 ;  Bougeau,  Hist,  de  T.  de  Wesiphalie,  vol.  6,  p. 
413 ;  Clioisyy  Hist,  de  Chas.  V.,  p.  282 ;  fleeter,  Lroii  Interna^ 
tioml,  §  94.) 

§5.  " Unhappy  experience,"  saysVattel,  "having  shown 
that  the  faith  of  treaties,  sacred  and  inviolable  as  it  ought  to 
be,  does  not  always  afford  a  sufficient  assurance  that  they 
shall  be  punctually  observed, —  mankind  have  sought  for 
securities  against  perfidy, —  for  methods,  whose  efficacy 
should  not  depend  on  the  good  faith  of  the  contracting 
parties.  A  guarantee  is  one  of  those  means.  When  those, 
who  make  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  any  other  treaty,  are  not 
perfectly  easy  with  respect  to  its  observance,  they  require 
the  guarantee  of  some  powerful  sovereign.  The  party 
who  guarantees  promises  to  maintain  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  and  to  cause  it  to  be  observed."  The  guarantee 
may  be  to  all  the  contracting  parties  equally,  or  only  to  one 
of  them.  It  is  an  agreement  to  cause  the  fulfillment  of  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty,  but  it  in  no  way  aftects  the  condi- 
tions themselves ;  the  party  guaranteeing,  therefore,  has  no 
right  to  interfere  between  the  contracting  parties,  and  decide 
upon  the  interpretation  which  should  be  given  to  its  stipu- 
lations. But  if  called  upon  by  one  of  these  parties  for 
assistance  to  enforce  the  treaty  against  the  other,  he  must 
judge  for  himself  whether  such  assistance  Is  justly  due  as 
against  the  party  complained  of.  We  have  pointed  out, 
in  another  chapter,  the  distinction  between  guarantee  and 
surety,  where  the  engagements  relate  to  things  to  be  done 
by  the  party  for  whom  the  obligation  is  contracted.  Some- 
times one  of  the  contracting  parties  puts  some  of  its  pro- 
perty or  possessions  into  the  hands  of  another,  for  the  secu- 
rity of  its  promises,  debts,  or  engagements.  Movable  things 
thus  remitted  are  called  pledges,  towns  and  provinces  are 
given  in  pawn  or  mortgaged,  and  if  the  revenues  are  ceded  as 
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an  equivalent  for  the  interest  of  the  debt,  it  is  the  fact  called 
antichresis.  But  these  securities  have  no  effect  upon  the  obli- 
gations of  the  treaty.  The  party  giving  the  security  is  no 
more  excusable  for  refusing  or  neglecting  to  perform  his 
engagements  than  if  no  securities  whatever  had  been  given. 
{Valid,  Drmi  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  16,  §§  235,  241 ;  Phillimore, 
On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §§  55,  et  seq. ;  Gunther,  Mirop.  Volker- 
rechty  b.  2,  p.  164 ;  Riquebne,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap. 
15 ;  Kluber,  Droit  des  Gens  Mod.,  §  156 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Inter- 
tional,  §§  96,  97 ;  Seal,  Science  du  Gouvemernent,  tome  5,  ch.  8, 
sec.  8 ;  Seineccius,  Elem.  Juris.,  p.  209.) 

§  6.  Questions  have  sometimes  arisen  with  respect  to  the 
duration  of  the  guarantee,  and  the  withdrawal  or  release  of 
the  security.  The  guarantee  naturally  subsists  until  the 
stipulations  guaranteed  are  performed,  unless  a  certain  time 
has  been  agreed  upon  for  its  termination.  A  general  and 
indefinite  treaty  of  guarantee  may  be  changed  or  modified 
the  same  as  any  other  treaty.  As  soon  as  the  debt  is  paid, 
or  the  particular  engagement  is  accomplished  for  which  the 
security  was  given,  the  security  ends,  and  the  pledge  should 
be  returned,  or  the  towns  or  provinces,  held  in  pawn  or  under 
mortgage,  should  be  restored  in  the  same  condition  in  which 
they  were  received,  so  far  as  depends  upon  the  holder.  But 
this  is  not  always  done  by  those  who  thus  hold  the  possession ; 
"the  temptation,"  says  Vattel,  "is  delicious;  they  have 
recourse  to  a  thousand  quibbles, — a  thousand  pretenses,  to 
retain  an  important  place,  or  a  country  under  their  obedience. 
The  subject  is  too  odious  for  us  to  allege  examples ;  they 
are  well  enough  known,  and  sufficiently  numerous,  to  con- 
vince every  sensible  nation  that  it  is  very  imprudent  to  make 
over  such  securities.  But  if  the  debt  be  not  paid  at  the 
appointed  time,  or  if  the  treaty  be  not  fulfilled,  what  has 
been  given  in  security  may  be  retained  and  appropriated,  or 
the  mortgage  seized,  at  least  until  the  debt  be  discharged,  or 
a  just  compensation  made.  The  house  of  Savoy  had  mort- 
gaged the  country  of  Vaud  to  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Fri- 
bourg;  and  these  two  cantons,  finding  that  no  payments  were 
made,  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try. The  duke  of  Savoy,  instead  of  immediately  satisfying 
their  just  demands,  opposed  force  to  force,  and  gave  them  still 
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fbrther grounds  c£  complaint;  Tviierefore,  the  eantonf^llfiallf 
enccessfiil  in  the  contest,  have  since  retained  possession  ci 
that  fine  country,  as  well  for  the  payment  ci  the  debt  as  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  to  obtain  a  just  indemni^ 
fication."  ( Vattel,  DroU  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  16,  §§  248,  244; 
GtiniheTy  Mtrop.  VoUcerreefUj  b.  2,  p.  154 ;  Khd)ery  DnM  des 
Gens  Mod,,  §  156;  Garden,  De  Diplcmaik,  liv.  4,  sec.  1,  §  1; 
Riqudme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  15;  HeffUr, 
DroU  International,  §§  96,  97;  Meal,  Science  du  Gcuoememeni, 
tome  5,  ch.  3,  sec.  8.) 

§  7.  Treaties  may  be  dissolved,  or  their  stipulations  may 
teiminate  in  various  ways.  Some  expire  by  their  own  limi- 
tation, while  others  are  terminated  by  war  between  the  com- 
tracting  parties;  some  are  permanent  in  theip  nature,  and 
although  their  operation  may  be  suspended  during  war,  they 
revive  on  the  return  of  peace,  unless  expressly  abrogated  or 
altered  by  a  new  compact;  while  others  again  have  reference 
to  both  peace  and  war,  or  exclusively  to  a  state  of  war,  and 
consequently  continue  in  force,  notwithstanding  an  entire 
interruption  of  pacific  relations  between  the  coDtractug 
parties.  Thus,  treaties  made  for  a  fixed  period,  of  tune,  or 
for  a  specified  object,  expire  on  the  termination  of  the  time 
designated,  or  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  specified. 
Treaties  of  alliance,,  of  succor  and  subsidy,  of  comm^^ce 
and  navigation — in  fine,  all  stipulations  having  reference 
exclusively  to  pacific  relations,  cannot  be  construed  to  sub- 
sist after  sucb  relations  have  become  hostile.  Nor  is  a  poRi-> 
tive  declaration  of  war  necessary  to  produce  this  result  In 
our  difficulties  with  France,  in  1798-9,  no  public  war  was 
declared,  but  the  two  states  were  regarded  as  in  hostile  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  subsisting  treaties  were  held  to  be 
dissolved.  Stipulations,  wliich  relate  to  boundaries,  to  th^ 
tenure  of  property,  to  public  debts,  etc.,  and  which  are  per- 
manent in  their  nature,  are  suspended  by  war,  but  revive  as 
soon  as  hostilities  cease.  The  treaties  of  1788  and  1794, 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  respecting 
confiscations  and  alienage,  were  of  a  permanent  character, 
and  the  supreme  court  held  that  they  were  not  abrogated  by 
the  war  of  1812,  although  their  enforcement  was,  for  the 
time  being,  suspended.    Stipulations  relating  to  prizes,  priao- 
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xier»  of  wtttj  blockades,  contraband)  etc.,  are^  unaffected  by  a 
declaration  of  war  between  the  contracting  parties,  flmd  can 
only  be  annulled  by  new  treaties,  or  in  the  manner  provided 
in  the  instrumenta  themselves.  ( Vattel^  Droit  des  Oena^^  Ut, 
2,  ch.  12,  §§  18S-197 ;  WheaUm,  Elem.  IhL  Law,  pt.  8,  ch,  2, 
§§  9,  10 ;  Kent,  Com^  on  Am.  Lau>j  vol.  1,  p- 177 ;  Riqudme^ 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  15 ;  Heffter,  Droit  Inier'^ 
national,  §§  98,  99  j  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  176;  Mar- 
tens,  Precis,  du  Droit  des  Gens.,  §  58 ;  Garden^  De  Diplomatie,. 
liv.  4,  sec.  1,  §  1 ;  Benton,  Thirty  lears,  etc.^  vol.  1,  p.  487  ; 
Baa  V.  Ting^f  4  Dallas  Rep.,  p.  87 ;  Webster's  Works,  vol.  4, 
p.  1620 

§  8*  But  the  obKgations  of  treaties,  even  where  some  of 
their  stipulations  are,  in  their  terms,  perpetnal,  expire  in 
case  either  of  the  contracting  parties  loees  its  existence  as  an 
independent  64:ate,  or  in  case  its  internal  constitation  is  so 
changed  as  to  render  the  treaty  inapplicable  to  the  new  conr 
dition  of  things.  With  respect  to  alliances,  Vattel  remarks,, 
that  "  when  a  people  are  forced  to  receive  laws,  they  may 
legally  reiioance  their  preceding  treaties,  if  he,  with  whom 
they  aiie  constrained  to  enter  into  an  alliance,  requires  it 
from  them.  As  they  then  lose  a  part  of  their  sovereignty, 
their  ancient  treaties  £all  with  the  powers  that  had  concladed 
them.  This  is  a  necessity  that  cannot  be  imputed  to  them, 
and  since  they  had  a  right  to  submit  themselves  absolutely, 
and  to  renounce  all  sovereignty,  if  it  became  necessary  for 
their  preservation ;  by  a  much  stronger  reason  they  have  a 
right,  under  the  same  necessity,  to  abandon  their  allies. 
But  a  generous  people  will  try  every  resource  before  they  will 
submit  to  so  severe  and  humiliating  a  law."  (  Vattel,  Droit  des 
Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  12,  §  176 ;  Wheaton,  Elem.  Int.  Law,  pt.  3, 
ch.  2,  §  10 ;  WUdman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  ch.  4.) 

§.9.  A  distinction  muet  be  made  between  obligations  and 
debts  already  incurred,  and  those  which  would  be  incurred 
if  the  treaty  had  not  been  terminated  before  its  time  by  such 
a  change  in  the  circumstances  of  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties as  to  render  it  inapplicable.  A  cliange  of  condition,  as 
the  partial  loss  of  its  sovereignty  and  independence, —  will 
not,  in  general,  release  such  a  state  from  obligations  already 
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incurred,  although  it  may  prevent  any  new  ones  from  occur- 
ring  out  of  the  same  instrument,  the  stipulations  of  which 
are  no  longer  applicahle  or  obligatoiy.  {Wheatoriy  Elem. 
InL  Law,  pt.  3,  ch.  2,  §  10 ;  PkUUmore,  On  Int.  Law^  vol.  1, 
§  137 ;  Suarez,  de  Legibus,  etc.^  p.  109 ;  BeUo,  Derecho  Interna^ 
tional,  pt.  1,  cap.  9,  §  3;  Heffter,  DroU  InierruUicmal,  §§  98,  99; 
Kluber,  Droit  des  Geris,  Mod.f  §  165,  note  a.) 

§10.  *' Treaties  of  every  kind,"  says  Kent,  "are  to 
receive  a  fair  and  liberal  interpretation,  according  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  contracting  parties,  and  to  be  kept  with  the  most 
scrupulous  good  faith.  Their  meaning  is  to  be  ascertained 
by  the  same  rules  of  construction  and  course  of  reasoning 
which  we  apply  to  the  interpretation  of  private  contracts." 
The  same  general  rule  is  laid  down  by  Wheaton,  but  he  adds: 
"  Such  is  the  inevitable  imperfection  and  ambiguity  of  all 
human  language,  that  the  mere  words  alone  of  any  writing, 
literally  expounded,  will  go  a  very  little  way  toward  explain- 
ing the  meaning.  Certain  technical  rules  of  interpretation 
have,  therefore,  been  adopted  by  writers  on  ethics  and  public 
law,  to  explain  the  meaning  of  international  compacts,  in 
cases  of  doubt."  These  rules  are  most  fully  expounded  by 
Grotius,  Vattel,  Rutherforth  and  Paley.  We  will  give  a 
brief  outline  of  the  principles  of  interpretation,  as  laid 
down  by  these  authors.  {Kent,  Com.  on  Am.  Law,  vol.  1, 
p.  174;  Wheaton,  Elem.  InL  Law,  pt.  3,  ch.  2,  §  17;  PkUli- 
more,  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  2,  §§  64,  et  seq.) 

§  11.  Grotius  has  devoted  an  entire  chapter  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  difficult  and  ambiguous  terms.  He  sets  out  with 
the  saying  of  Cicero,  that,  "  When  you  promise,  we  must 
consider  rather  what  you  mean,  than  what  you  say."  But 
as  inward  motives  are  not  in  themselves  discernible,  we  can 
determine  what  they  were  only  from  the  words  used,  and  con- 
jectures drawn  from  other  parts  of  the  treaty,  and  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  These,  he 
says,  must  sometimes  be  considered  together,  and  some- 
times separately.  Words  are  not  to  be  strictly  construed 
according  to  their  etymology,  but  according  to  their  com- 
mon use,  as,  "Use  is  the  judge,  the  law,  and  rule  of 
speech."     Technical  words,  or  terms  of  art,  are  to  be  con- 
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Btroed  according  to  their  meaning  in  such  art.  Conjec- 
tures are  to  be  drawn  from  the  subject  matter,  the  eflfect  of 
the  terms  used,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
engagement  was  entered  into.  He  divides  things  promised 
into  three  classes,  favorable^  odious^  and  mixed.  Favorable 
promises  are  those  which  carry  in  them  an  equality  and  a 
common  advantage;  odious  promises  are  those  where  the 
charge  and  burthen  is  all  on  one  side ;  and  mixed  promises 
are  those  which  partake  of  both  characters,  but  in  which  the 
&vorable  predominates.  In  the  first,  he  says,  the  words  must 
be  taken  in  their  full  propriety,  as  they  are  generally  under- 
stood, and  if  ambiguous,  they  must  be  allowed  their  largest 
sense.  In  the  second,  the  words  are  to  be  taken  in  a  stricter 
sense,  whether  they  have  reference  to  subject  matter,  time, 
or  circumstances.  In  the  third  kind  of  promises,  the  words 
are  to  be  taken  according  to  the  character  of  the  particular 
stipulation  in  which  they  occur,  or  of  the  particular  matter 
or  circumstance  to  which  they  refer.  These  distinctions  are 
particularly  commented  on  by  Vattel.  {ChrotvuSy  de  Jut.  Bel. 
ae  Pojc.^  lib.  2,  cap.  16 ;  Smithy  Com.  en  Stat,  and  Com.  Lawy 
ch.  12.) 

§  12.  Vattel  lays  down  several  maxims  for  the  interpretation 
of  treaties,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  Ist,  It  is 
not  allowable  to  interpret  what  has  no  need  of  interpretation, 
for  when  a  treaty  is  conceived  in  clear  and  precise  terms, 
and  the  sense  is  manifest,  and  leads  to  no  absurdity,  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  refusing  the  sense  which  is  naturally 
presented  and  manifest.  To  go  elsewhere  in  reach  of  con- 
jectures, is  to  endeavor  to  elude  it.  2d,  If  he  who  could,  and 
ought  to  have  explained  himself  clearly,  has  not  done  so,  he 
cannot  be  allowed  to  introduce  subsequent  restrictions  for 
his  own  benefit.  Pactionem  obscuram  its  nocerey  in  quorum 
fuit  potestate  legem  assei^iius  conscribere.  3d,  Neither  of  the 
contracting  powers  is  allowed  to  interpret  the  treaty  at  his 
own  pleasure.  4th,  As  the  party  which  made  the  promise 
ought  to  have  known  his  intention,  what  he  has  sufficiently 
declared  must  be  taken  for  true  against  him.  5th,  The 
interpretation  should  be  made  according  to  the  rules  estab- 
lished for  determining  the  sense  in  which  the  parties  natur- 
ally understood  it  when  the  treaty  was  entered  into.    He 
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Bext  proceeds  to  \kj  down  the  following  parti^nlw  rules  on 
which  the  interpretation  oaght  to  be  formed,  in  order  to  be 
just  and  right  Ist,  We  must  seek  to  discover  the  thoughts 
of  the  parties  who  drew  up  the  treaty,  and  interpret  it  accord- 
ingl  J.  Thus,  we  must  give  to  a  disposition  the  &11  extent 
properly  implied  in  the  terms,  if  such  appears  to  have  been 
the  intention  of  the  parties ;  but  its  signification  should  be 
restrained,  if  it  is  probable  that  the  parties  at  the  time  bo 
understood  it.  ^^  No  mental  reservations  can  be  admitted. 
8d,  Common  expressions  and  terms  are  to  be  taken  accord- 
ing to  common  custom.  4th.  Technical  terms,  or  terms 
proper  to  tibe  arts  and  sciences,  are  generally  to  be  interpreted 
according  to  the  definition  given  to  them  by  persons  versed 
in  such  art  or  science.  5th,  We  should  give  to  eqnivocal 
expressions  the  sense  most  suitable  to  the  subject  or  matter 
to  which  they  relate.  6th,  The  same  term  is  not  necessarily 
to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense  wherever  it  appears  in  the 
same  instrument.  7th,  Every  interpretation  that  leads  to 
an  absurdity  should  be  rejected.  8th,  An  interpretation 
that  would  render  a  treaty  null  and  without  effect  should  be 
rejected.  9th,  Vague  and  obscure  expressions  should  be 
interpreted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  agree  with  the  terms 
which  are  clear  and  without  ambiguity.  10th,  The  whole 
treaty  must  be  considered  together,  and  an  interpretation 
given  to  each  particular  expression  so  as  to  agree  with  the 
tenor  of  the  whole  instrument  11th,  The  words  of  a  party 
should  be  construed  in  accordance  with  the  general  reasons 
and  motives  of  the  agreement.  12th,  The  interpretation 
may  be  restrictive  or  extensive  according  to  reasons  and 
probable  intention  of  the  contracting  parties.  The  fore- 
going is  a  brief  statement  of  the  rules  laid  down  and  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  by  Vattel.  ( Yaiiel^  Droit  des  Gens^ 
liv.  2,  ch.  17,  §§  263-298;  Smith,  Com.  on  Stat,  and  Con.  Law, 
ch.  12;  Story,  Com.  07i  the  Costitution,  vol.  1,  ch.  5;  Jtiquelme, 
Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  15;  Belio,  Derecho  Inter- 
nacionalj  pt.  2,  cap.  10,  §  3.) 

§13.  Where  treaties  or  treaty  stipulations  are  in  collision 
or  opposition,  that  is,  where  two  promises  are  not  contmdic- 
tory  in  themselves,  but  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  fulfil  both  at  the  same  tune,  YMel  lays  down 
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tbe  following  rules  for  determinuig  which  shall  have  the 
pfreference.  Ist,  If  what  is  permivted  is  iuoompatible  with 
what  is  prescribed,  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred.  2d,  What 
is  permitted  must  yield  to  what  is  forbidden.  Sd,  What  is 
ordained  must  yield  to  what  is  forbidden.  4th,  Other  things 
being  equal,  that  of  the  most  recent  date  is  to  be  preferred. 
5th^  A  special  promise  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  general  one. 
6th,  What,  from  its  nature,  cannot  be  delayed  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  what  may  be  done  at  another  time.  7th,  When 
two  promises  or  duties  are  incompatible,  that  of  the  highest 
honesty  and  utility  is  to  have  the  preference.  8th,  If  we 
cannot  perform  at  the  same  time  two  promises  to  the  same 
person,  he  may  select  which  he  prefers.  9th,  The  stronger 
obligation  has  the  preference  over  the  weaker;  and  lOtb, 
What  is  promised  under  the  higher  penalty,  has  the  prefer- 
ence over  one  with  the  lesser  penalty,  or  with  no  penalty  at 
all.  ( Vatiel,  Droit  des  Gen3,  liv.  2,  ch.  17,  §§  311-822 ;  Puffen' 
dorfy  de  Jure  GenLy  lib.  6,  cap.  12,  §  23 ;  PhUlimorey  On  InL 
LaWj  vol.  2,  §§  96,  et  seq. ;  GrothtSy  de  Jur.  Bel.  ac  Pac.,  lib. 
2,  cap.  16,  §  29 ;  Buiherforlh,  Institutes,  b.  2,  ch.  7 ;  The  Pin- 
gerode  Jacob,  1  Rob.  Eap.,  pp.  89,  90 ;  Richardson  v.  Anderson, 
1  Camp.  Bep.,  p.  65,  note ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  185, 
note ;  Piquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  15 ;  Bella, 
Derecho  Intema^nonal,  pt.  2,  cap.  10,  §  5.) 

§  14.  Butherforth  has  discussed  this  subject  with  his  usual 
perspicuity  and  ability,  but  in  a  manner  somewhat  difiuse. 
We  will  attempt  but  a  brief  outline  of  his  remarks,  referring 
the  reader  to  his  chapter  on  interpretation,  the  perusal  of 
which  will  aflbrd  both  pleasure  and  profit.  A  promise,  he 
says,  gives  us  a  right  to  whatever  the  promisor  designed  or 
intended  to  make  ours.  But  his  design  or  intention,  if  it  be 
considered  merely  as  an  act  of  his  mind,  cannot  be  known  to 
any  one  besides  himsel£  When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  his 
design  or  intention  as  the  measure  of  our  claim,  we  must 
D^ecessarily  be  understood  to  mean  the  design  or  intention 
which  he  has  made  known  or  expressed  by  some  outward 
work ;  because  a  design  or  intention,  which  does  not  appear, 
can  have  no  more  effect,  or  can  no  more  produce  a  claim, 
than  a  design  or  intention  which  does  not  exist.  Hence,  the 
way  to  ascertain  our  claims,  as  they  arise  from  promises  or 
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contracts,  is  to  collect  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the 
promiser  or  contractor,  from  some  outward  signs  or  marks. 
The  collecting  of  a  man's  intention  from  such  signs  or  marks 
is  called  interpretation.  {Rutherforth^  InsOtuteSj  b.  2,  ch.  7,  §  1 ; 
Smithy  Com.  on  Stat,  and  Con.  Law^  ch.  12.) 

§  15.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Paley,  in  his  work  on  Moral  and 
Political  Philosophy,  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  being  as 
applicable  to  questions  of  international  law  as  to  questions 
in  ethics.  He  says :  "  Where  the  terms  of  promise  admit  of 
more  senses  than  one,  the  promise  is  to  be  performed  in  that 
sense  in  which  the  promiser  apprehended  at  the  time 
that  the  promisee  received  it."  "It  is  not  the  sense  in 
which  the  promiser  actually  intended  it,  that  always  gov- 
erns the  interpretation  of  an  equivocal  promise,  because, 
at  that  rate,  you  might  excite  expectations  which  you  never 
meant,  nor  would  be  obliged  to  satisfy.  Much  less  is  it  the 
sense  in  which  the  promisee  actually  received  the  promise ; 
for,  according  to  that  rule,  you  might  be  drawii  into  engage- 
ments which  you  never  designed  to  undertake.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  the  sense,  (for  there  is  no  other  remaining,)  in 
which  the  promiser  believed  that  the  promisee  accepted  the 
promise.  This  will  not  differ  from  the  actual  intention  of 
the  promiser,  where  the  promise  is  given  without  collusion 
or  reserve ;  but  we  put  the  rule  in  the  above  form  to  exclude 
evasion  in  cases  in  which  the  popular  meaning  of  a  phrase, 
and  the  strict  grammatical  signification  of  the  words  differ; 
or,  in  general,  wherever  the  promiser  attempts  to  make  his 
escape  through  some  ambiguity  in  the  expressions  which  be 
used.  Zemures  promised  the  garrison  of  Sebastia,  that  if 
they  would  surrender,  no  blood  should  be  shed.  The  garri- 
son surrendered, —  and  Zemures  buried  them  all  alive.  Now 
Zemures  fulfilled  the  promise  in  one  sense,  and  in  the  sense, 
too,  in  which  he  intended  at  the  time ;  but  not  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  garrison  of  Sebastia  actually  received  it,  nor  in 
the  sense  in  which  Zemures  himself  knew  that  the  garrison 
received  it;  which  last  sense,  according  to  our  rule,  was  the 
sense  in  which  he  was,  in  conscience,  bound  to  have  per- 
formed \V  {Palej/y  Moral  and  Pol.  Phihsophj/y  b.  8,  pt  1, 
ch.  5 ;  CkUtyj  On  Contracts^  p.  73.) 
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§  16.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  by  other  writers  to  lay 
down  precise  and  positive  rules,  and  to  frame  formulae  for 
the  various  modes  of  interpretation.  In  order  to  facilitate 
this,  a  nomenclature  of  classes,  modes  and  species  of  con- 
struction has  been  attempted,  and  numerous  cases,  actual  or 
possible,  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating 
these  definitions,  and  of  exhibiting  the  application  of  these 
rules.  Thus,  Leiber  distinguishes  between  interpretation 
and  construction,  dividing  the  former  into  close,  extensive, 
extravagant,  limited  or  free,  predestinated,  and  authentic ; 
and  the  latter  into  close,  comprehensive,  transcendant,  and 
extravagant.  The  classifications,  rules,  and  arbitrary  formu- 
lae which  he  has  given  under  these  heads,  are  more  calcula- 
ted to  astonish  and  puzzle  the  reader,  as  a  metaphysical  curi- 
osity, than  to  afford  any  real  assistance  in  the  interpretation 
or  construction  of  treaties  or  laws.  The  same  remark  is 
applicable,  in  a  qualified  sense,  to  the  numerous  rules  of  the 
learned  Domat.  Others,  again,  as  Mackelday  and  Philli- 
limore,  have  adopted  a  more  simple  classification,  and  fewer 
and  more  general  rules;  but  their  distinctions,  although 
exceedingly  ingenious,  are  of  very  little  practical  utility. 
{Leiber J  Legal  and  Pol.  SermeneuticSj  pp.  120,  144,  167-172 ; 
Domain  Loix  G.vileSj  liv.  prel.  tit.  1,  sec.  2 ;  Story,  On  the 
Constitution,  vol.  1,  ch.  6 ;  Phillimorey  On  Int.  Law,  vol.  3,  pt. 
5,  ch.  8 ;  Sedgwick,  On  Stat,  and  Const.  Laws,  pp.  226-896 ; 
Smith,  On  Stat,  and  Oonsl.  Construction,  ch.  12 ;  Savigny,  Das 
ObUgaUonen  JRecht,  b.  2,  p.  189 ;  Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1, 
pp.  177,  et  seq. ;  Rayneval,  Inst,  du  Droit  Nat.,  liv.  8,  ch.  24 ; 
Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  liv.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  15  ;  Bdh,  Dere- 
cho  Iniemacional,  pt.  2,  cap,  10,  §  8 ;  Heffier,  Droit  Interna- 
tional,  §  95 ;  Pando,  Derecho  Int.,  pp.  280,  et  seq.) 

§  17.  The  best  modern  writers  on  interpretation  have  con- 
fined themselves  to  stating  the  general  principles  which  are 
to  guide  us  in  ascertaining  the  true  meaning  of  a  treaty,  law 
or  contract,  avoiding  all  metaphysical  distinctiohs,  minute 
subdivision  of  terms,  and  the  use  of  arbitrary  formulae.  Of 
this  character  are  the  rules  laid  down  by  Story,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He 
regards  some  of  the  rules  of  Vattel  as  erroneous,  but  speaks 
in  high  terms  of  those  given  by  Rutherforth,  a  summary  of 
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which  is  found  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Savigny 
regards  the  civil  law  rules  of  interpretation — which  are  sub- 
stantially those  of  Domat — as  aftbrding  little  aid  beyond  that 
which  an  intelligent  and  dispassionate  consideration  of  each 
particular  case  would  furnish.  Sedgwick  thinks  it  "  as  vain 
to  attempt  to  frame  positive  and  fixed  rules  of  interpretation 
as  to  endeavor,  in  the  same  way,  to  define  the  mode  by 
which  the  mind  shall  draw  conclusions  from  testimony." 
*  *  "Nor  do  I  believe  it  easy  to  prescribe  any  system  of 
rules  of  interpretation  for  cases  of  ambiguity  in  written  lan- 
guage, that  will  really  avail  to  guide  the  mind  in  the  decision 
of  doubt."  {Story y  On  the  Constitution^  vol.  1,  ch.  5;  Savigny ^ 
Das  Obligationen  Becht^  b.  2,  p.  189 ;  Smithy  On  Stat,  and  Con. 

Construction^  ch.  12 ;  Sedgwick^  On  Stat,  and  Con.  Laws,  ch,  6 ; 

Wildman,  Int.  Law,  vol.  1,  pp.  177,  et  seq.;  Riquelme,  Derecho 
Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit.  1,  cap.  15 ;  Heffter,  Ih'oit  Intemationalj 
§  95.) 

§  18.  But  while  we  fully  agree  with  Savigny  and  Sedgwick, 
that  metaphysical  classifications,  minute  subdivisions,  and 
arbitrary  formulae,  are  not  calculated  to  facilitate  the  inter- 
pretation and  construction  of  laws,  it  must  not  be  inferred 
that  all  rules  established  for  that  purpose  should  be  rejected. 
On  the  contrary,  general  rules,  which  restrain  from  latitudi- 
narian  construction,  and  from  extravagant  and  false  interpre- 
tation, have  received  the  approval  of  the  most  learned  jurists 
and  most  distinguished  publicists  of  all  ages.  Indeed,  the 
very  necessity  and  importance  of  such  rules,  for  the  interpre- 
tation of  constitutional  and  statutory  laws,  have  led  some 
authors  into  the  extravagant  nomenclature  and  minute  clas- 
sification which  are  here  objected  to.  Sedgwick,  notwith- 
standing his  objection  to  rules,  very  justly  remarks  that 
"there  must  be  some  general  principles  to  control "  the  con- 
struction and  interpretation  of  laws,  the  subject  being  too 
important  "  to  be  left  to  the  mere  arbitrary  discretion  of  the 
judiciary."* 

And  if  the  necessity  of  well  established  rules  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  laws  be  generally  admitted,  it  certainly  will 
hardly  be  denied  that  such  rules  are  equally  important  in 
connection  with  international  jurisprudence.  Some  of  the 
bloodiest  wars  that  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  human  raoe 
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have  originated  in  a  conflict  of  opinions  respecting  the  inter- 
pretation of  treaty  stipulations.  Moreover,  it  not  nnfre- 
qnently  happens,  that  when  one  nation  seeks  an  excuse  for 
quarrelling  with  another,  or  for  encroaching  upon  another's 
rights,  some  old  and  long  forgotten  treaty  is  brought  forth 
from  the  dusty  archives,  or  some  new  interpretation  is  intro- 
duced, with  the  corresponding  allegations  of  a  violation  of 
its  stipulations.  It  is  not  pretended  that  any  rules  of  inter- 
pretation, however  complete  or  well  established  they  may  be, 
will  entirely  prevent  such  conflicts  and  aggressions ;  never- 
theless, they  will  greatly  contribute  toward  such  a  result,  or, 
at  least,  will  prevent  the  real  aggressor  in  an  unjust  war 
from  escaping  the  odium  which  should  attach  to  one  who 
disturbs  the  peace  of  nations,  under  the  cloak  of  a  false 
interpretation  of  treaty  stipulations.  {Sedgwick,  On  Stat,  and 
Con.  Laws,  oh.  %\  Smith,  On  Stat,  and  Con.  Construction,  ch.  12; 
Vaiiel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  2,  ch.  17,  §  262 ;  Wheaton,  Hist. 
Law  of  Nations,  p.  170;  Biquelme,  Derecho  Pub.  Int.,  lib.  1,  tit. 
1,  cap.  15 ;  Bello,  Derecho  Intemacional,  pt.  2,  cap.  10.) 
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